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of  time  to  tlfe  preparation  of  what  in  reality  is  an 
entirely  new  book,  although  called  by  its  old  title 
"  PracticaL^Electricity." 

The  reception  of  the  first  edition  took  me  by  surprise. 
I  anticipated  that  the  book  would  be  regarded  as  "  faddy," 
and  that  the  critics,  while  admitting  that  perhaps  it 
would  do  well  enough  for  my  own  classes,  would  not 
recommend  its  use  for  students  in  general.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  the  world  was  ready  for  using  such 
a  text-book  and  prepared  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
teaching  advocated  in  its  pages.  To-day,  however, 
the  following  reasons  suggested  in  the  original  preface 
for  even  elementary  students  of  electricity  spending 
much  time  in  the  laboratory  would  be  advanced  by 
many  teachers : — 

"  One  of  the  great  difficulties  experienced  by  people  in 
mastering  the  quantitative  science  of  electricity,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  number  an  electrical  sense 
among  our  other  senses,  and  hence  we  have  no  intuitive 
perception  of  electrical  phenomena.  During  childhood 
we  did  not  have  years  of  unconscious  experimenting 
with  electrical  forces  as  we  had  with  the  forces  connected 
with  the  sensations  of  heaviness  and  lightness,  loudness 
and  softness,  heat  and  cold.  Beyond  a  shock  or  two 
taken  perhaps  from  some  medical  galvanic  apparatus,  or 
from  a  Leyden  jar,  our  senses  have  never  been  affected 
by  electrical  action,  and  hence  we  ought  to  begin  the 
study  of  electricity  as  a  child  begins  its  early  eduoation. 
Quite  an  infant  has  distinct  ideas  about  hot  and  cold, 
although  it  may  not  be  able  to  put  its  ideas  into  words, 
and  yet  many  a  student  of  electricity  of  mature  years 
has  but  the  haziest  notions  of  the  exact  meaning  of  high 
and  low  potential,  the  electrical  analogues  of  hot  and 
cold.  That  it  is  desirable  that  students  should  learn 
physics,  as  they  learn  to  ride  the  bicycle,  by  experiment- 
ing themselves,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  this  is 
especially  true!  in  the  case  of  electricity,  since  it  is  by 
experira9nting,  and  only  by  experimenting,  that  a  student 
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not  by  studying  a  treatise  on  struts,  nor  by  listening  to 
a  course  of  lectures  on  structures,  that  the  child  finds 
out  that  the  table  has  legs,  hard  legs,  round  legs.  Feeling, 
looking,  trying,  in  fact  a  simple  course  of  experimental 
investigation,  gives  a  child  its  knowledge;  and  this,  there- 
fore, I  venture  to  think,  is  the  method  we  should  adopt 
when  commencing  the  study  of  electricity." 

"The  subject  of  current  is  treated  first,  because 
in  almost  all  the  industries  in  which  electricity  is  prac- 
tically made  use  of,  it  is  the  electric  current  that  is 
employed  ;  also,  because  currents  can  be  compared  with 
one  another,  and  the  unit  of  current  (the  ampere) 
defined,  without  any  knowledge  of  potential  difierence 
or  resistance.  Potential  difference  is  next  considered, 
and  resistance  the  last  of  the  three,  because  the  very 
idea  of  resistance  implies  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  ideas  of  current  and  potential  difference,  since  the 
resistance  of  a  conductor  is  the  name  given  to  the  ratio 
of  the  potential  difference  (measured  electrostcUically) 
between  its  terminals  to  the  current  passing  through  it 
And  it  is  Ohm's  experimental  proof  that  this  ratio  was 
constant  for  a  given  conductor  under  given  conditions, 
together  with  the  numberless  experimental  verifications 
that  this  conclusion  has  received,  that  has  led  to 
resistance  gradually  coming  to  be  considered  as  a  fixed 
definite  property  of  a  given  conductor  like  its  weight 
or  length." 

The  international,  or  Board  of  Trade,  unit  of  P.D.— 
the  volt — cannot,  however,  be  defined-  until  the  definition 
of  the  unit  of  resistance — the  ohm — has  been  fixed,  be- 
cause for  legal  purposes  the  units  of  current  and  resist- 
ance have  been  taken  as  the  primary  ones,  and  Ohm's  law 
has  been  employed  to  ^x  the  third  or  derived  unit — viz. 
that  of  P.D.  Hence,  the  actual  sequence  adopted  in 
the  present  volume  is  (1)  current  and  the  ampere ;  (2) 
the  relative  measurement  of  P.Ds.  with  a  zero  electro- 
static voltmeter ;  (3)  Ohm's  law ;  (4)  resistance,  and  the 
ohm ;    (5)   the  volt,  and   current-voltmeters.      Electric 
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energy  and  power,  with  their  units — the  joule  and  the 
watt — are  next  treated ;  and,  lastly,  the  conception  of 
t^e  E.M.r.  in  a  circuit,  and  the  necessity  for  the  E.M.F. 
of  a  good  cell  being  constant,  are  derived  from  the 
laws  of  energy. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  any  method  of  trying  to 
experimentally  prove  Ohm's  law  with  a  current-wolt- 
meter,  such  as  may  be  found  in  certain  text-books,  begs 
the  question.  If  a  voltmeter  be  used  it  must  be  of  the 
electrostatic  type,  and  to  simplify  the  definition  of  one  F.D. 
being  twice  another  this  electrostatic  voltmeter  should 
be  a  zero  instrument,  which,  without  the  need  of  any 
independent  electrification,  would  be  suitable  for  meas- 
uring P.Ds.  no  larger  than  those  commonly  employed 
in  laboratories  for  sending  currents.  Such  an  instru- 
ment I  have  long  felt  the  need  of,  and  now — thanks  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Mather — ^it  is  available  for  use, 
and  will  be  found  described  for  the  first  time  in  pages 
163-166  of  the  present  volume. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  apparatus  required  for 
each  experiment  is  mounted  complete  on  a  board.  This  is 
to  enable  it  to  be  easily  carried  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  laboratory  and  the  lecture-room  without 
disarranging  it.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the 
student,  finding  each  set  of  apparatus  joined  up  quite 
complete,  with  current  laid  on  all  ready  for  carrying 
out  the  experiment,  would  be  deprived  of  all  incentive 
to  exercise  his  own  ingenuity  in  overcoming  experi- 
mental difficulties,  and,  therefore,  would  fail  to  acquire 
habits  of  self-reliance.  For  first  year  students,  however, 
I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  have  each  set  of  apparatus 
complete  in  position ;  firstly,  because  it  is  only  with 
some  such  arrangement  that  fifty  or  more  students  can 
commence  work  almost  simultaneously,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hours  have  all  performed  some  quantita- 
tive experiment ;  secondly,  because  when  the  apparatus  is 
so  arranged  that  even  beginners  can  perform  several 
experiments    successfully,   they    acquire    faith    in    the 
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possibility  of  success,  and  are  less  discouraged  with  the 
difl&culties  they  subsequently  meet  with  when  selecting 
and  arranging  the  apparatus  for  conducting  some 
investigation. 

The  practical  side  of  electricity  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  the  original  single  volume  has  expanded  into  two. 
The  present  Volume  I.  of  the  rewritten  book  is  intended 
to  assist  students  in  acquiring  experimentally  an  exact 
working  knowledge  of  current,  difference  of  potentials, 
resistance,  energy,  and  power,  with  their  electric  trans- 
mission, cells  and  their  cost  of  working.  This  subject 
of  the  cost  of  converting  chemical  energy  into  electric 
energy  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  be  found  in  any 
text-book.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  "  booms  "  in  primary 
batteries,  which  appear  to  be  periodic,  the  question  of 
coat  has  been  entered  into  in  considerable  detail. 

The  past  four  years  have  seen  the  legalisation  in 
several  countries  of  an  international  system  of  electrical 
units,  so  that,  while  the  units  of  length,  volume,  mass, 
and  money  vary  from  country  to  country,  there  is  now 
but  one  ampere,  one  ohm,  and  one  volt  throughout  the 
whole  world ;  a  fact  of  which  electrical  engineers  may 
feel  justly  proud.  Some  thirty  pages  at  the  end  of  the 
book  are,  therefore,  devoted  to  "  A  Short  History  of  the 
Absolute  Unit  of  Resistance,  and  of  the  Electrical 
Standards  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  present  Volume  I.  con- 
tains some  140  pages  more  than  the  original  book,  the 
subjects  of  secondary  cells,  electric  quantity,  coulomb- 
meters,  capacity,  &c.,  have  had  to  be  left  for  a  second 
volume.  This  has  arisen  not  merely  from  primary  cells, 
including  dry  cells  and  the  Clark's  standard  cell,  having 
been  treated  somewhat  fully,  but  from  the  subjects  of 
electric  energy  and  power,  the  various  meters  used  for 
measuring  these  quantities,  the  efficiency  of  electric 
transmission,  the  ratio  of  the  power  received  to  the 
maximum  power  receivable  in  various  cases  of  trans- 
mission,  &c.,   having   been   entered   into   at   length    in 
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consequence  of  the  commercial  importance  that  the 
electric  transmission  of  energy  now  possesses.  And 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  generally  where  problems 
of  maxima  or  minima  have  been  considered,  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  kind  of  change  that  is  produced 
in  the  value  of  the  quantity  under  consideration,  when 
the  value  of  the  variable  is  altered  from  that  required  to 
make  the  quantity  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

In  fact,  the  aim  has  been  to  treat  a  'few  subjects 
fairly  thoroughly  in  a  simple  manner,  and  not  to  prepare 
a  list  of  short  instructions  for  carrying  out  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  nor  to  .write  a  treatise,  mainly 
of  value  as  an  electrical  dictionary,  which  should  give 
a  little  information  about  everything  that  can  be  com- 
prised under  the  head  of  electricity,  whether  it  be  electric 
eels,  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the 
aurora,  or  the  earliest  forms  of  frictional  machines. 

In  the  letterpress,  small  capitals  have  been  used 
to  represent  instruments,  parts  of  apparatus,  <fec.,  while 
large  capitals  systematically  stand  for  electric  quantities 
other  than  resistances,  these  being  throughout  designated 
by  smaM  letters  in  italics.  Thus  A,  A,  a  stand  respect- 
ively for  an  ammeter,  the  current  in  amperes  flowing 
through  it,  and  its  resistance  in  ohms. 

In  the  preface  written  in  1886  it  was  mentioned 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  blocks  that  had 
been  lent,  the  180  figures  had  been  specially  drawn  for 
the  book,  and  were  not  time-honoured  representations 
of  historical  apparatus.  Of  these  180  figures  only  64, 
however,  have  been  employed  in  the  present  volume, 
partly  because  the  fresh  matter  required  many  new 
figures  to  illustrate  it,  and  partly  because  several  of  the 
blocks  specially  executed  for  the  original  book  have  lost 
their  freshness  from  the  appreciative  use  of  them  by 
other  writers.  Hence,  183  of  the  247  figures  contained 
in  the  present  volume  will  not  be  found  in  the  former 
book,  and  163  of  these  fresh  illustrations  have  been 
specially  drawn  for  this  new  edition. 
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A  large  number  of  new  examples  have  been  added, 
and  any  that  have  been  reproduced  from  the  original 
book  have  been  reworked,  either  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  the  results,  or  because  the  so-called  legal  units  re- 
ferred to  have  been  replaced  by  those  that  have  now 
been  adopted  internationally.  . 

My  thanks  are  due  to  my  past  and  present  assistants 
— Dr.  Sumpner,  Mr.  Haycraft,  and  Mr.  Severs — ^for 
much  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  book;  to 
my  daughter  for  compiling  a  very  comprehensive  and 
judiciously  arranged  index;  and  to  Messrs.  Spiers, 
Twyman,  and  other  students  for  carefully  examining  the 
proofs.  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  to-day  even 
more  warmly  than  in  October,  1886,  my  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Mather  for  the  very  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  pains- 
taking  way  in  which  for  many  years  he  has  aasisted  me 
in  developing  the  course  of  instruction  for  students  of 
electrical  technology,  of  which  the  present  volume  repre- 
sents part  of  the  dementary  portion. 

W.  E.  AYRTON. 

October,  1896. 
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Practical  Electricity. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT  AND  ITS  MEASUREMENT. 

!.  What  is  meant  by  an  Electric  Current,  and  by  its  Direction  of  Flow 
— 2.  Properties  of  an  Electric  Current — 3.  Measuring  the  Strength 
of  a  Current — i.  Conductors  and  Insulators — 5.  The  Strength 
of  an  Electric  Current :  by  which  of  its  Properties  shall  it  be 
Directly  Measured  ? — 6.  Definition  of  the  Unit  Current ;  Ampere 
— 7.  Definition  of  the  Direction  of  the  Current — 8.  Objection  to 
the  Usual  Mode  of  Constructing  Voltameters — 9.  Description  of 
Practical  Forms  of  Sulphuric  Acid  Voltameters — 10.  Relative 
Advantages  of  Voltamet^  and  Galvanometers — 11.  Meaning  of 
the  Relative  and  the  Absolute  Calibration  of  a  Galvanometer — 
12.  Experiment  for  Ci^brating  a  Galvanometer  Relatively  or 
Absolutely — 13.  Graphically  Recording  the  Results  of  an  Experi- 
ment— 14.  Practical  Value  of  Drawing  Curves  to  Graphically 
Record  the  Results  of  Experiments — 15.  To  Construct  a  Galvano- 
meter Scale  &om  which  the  Relative  Strengths  of  Currents  can 
be  at  once  Ascertained. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  an  Electric  Current,  and  by 

its  Erection  of  Flow. — In  the  various  industries  in 
which  electricity  is  employed,  as  in  the  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, electric  lighting,  electrotyping,  electroplating^ 
torpedo  exploding,  electric  traction,  the  electric  trans- 
mission of  power,  and  in  the  working  of  machinery 
by  the  aid  of  electromotors,  it  is  the  so-called  "  electric 
current''  that  is  made  use  of.  Hence  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  this  electric  current,  a  clear  conception 
of  its  so-called  properties,  combined  with  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  measuring  it,  must  be 
of  es|)ecia]  importance  for  a  right  understanding  of  the 
working  of  the  apparatus  employed  in.the  above-mentioned 
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industries.  Indeed,  such  knowledge  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  user  of  electrical  apparatus  is  desirous  of 
employing  it  to  the  best  advantage,  of  being  able  to 
correct  faults  when  they  occur,  as  well  as  of  effecting 
improvements  in  the  instruments  themselves. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  an  electric  current  as 
if  it  had  an  independent  existence  apart  from  the  "  con^ 
ductor  "  through  which  it  is  said  to  be  flowing,  just  as  a 
current  of  water  is  correctly  spoken  of  as  something 
quite  distinct  from  the  pipe  through  which  it  flows.  But 
in  reality  we  are  sure  neither  of  the  direction  of  flow  of 
an  electric  current,  nor  whether  there  is  any  motion  of 
anything  at  all.  And  the  student  must  not  assume  that 
the  conventional  expression,  "  The  current  flows  from  the 
cop[)er  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  to  the  zinc  pole  through 
the  external  circuit,"  implies  any  knowledge  of  the  real 
direction  of  flow  any  more  than  the  railway  expressions, 
"  up  train  *'  and  "  down  train,"  mean  that  either  train  is 
necessarily  going  to  a  higher  level  than  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  a  stream  of  water  flowing  along  a  river-bed 
we  are  quite  certain  that  there  is  water  in  motion,  and 
everyone  is  agreed  as  to  which  way  the  water  is  flow- 
ing; a  cork  or  a  piece  of  wood  thrown  on  the  water 
indicates  by  its  motion  the  dii'ection  in  which  the  water 
is  moving. 

Nor,  again,  must  an  electric  current  be  supposed  to 
be  like  waves  of  ^und  travelling  along,  since  inp  this 
latter  case,  although  there  is  no  actual  travelling  along 
of  matter,  still  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  wave  of 
sound  is  perfectly  definite.  Indeed,  a  wire  along  which 
an  electric  current  is  flowing  is  more  like  a  wire  at  each 
end  of  which  a  musical  instrument  is  being  played,  so 
that  the  sound  is  travelling  in  both  directions  along  the 
wire  at  the  same  time.  In  short,  the  statement  that  an 
electric  current  is  flowing  along  a  wire  is  only  a  short 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  wire  and  the  space 
around  the  wire  are  in  a  different  state  from  that  in  which 
they  are  when  no  electric  current  is  said  to  be  flowing.     So 
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that  when  a  body  and  the  space  around  the  body  possess 
certain  properties  that  they  do  not  usually  possess,  an 
electric  current  is  said  to  be  flowing  through  that  body. 

2.  Properties  of  an  Electric  Current. — These  pro- 
perties are : — 

(1)  A  suspended  magnet  put  in  nearly  any  position 
hear  a  body  through  \V^hich  an  electric  current  is  said  to 
be  flowing  will  be  deflected,  showing  that  a  force  is 
exerted  on  the  magnet  (Fig.  1).     This  force  is  mutual,  so 


Fig.  1. 


that  if  a  magnet  be  brought  near  any  substance  traversed 
by  an  electrical  current,  this  substance  will  generally 
be  acted  upon  by  a  force  tending  to  move  it  (Fig.  2). 
Also  any  piece  of  soft  iron  put  near  a  conductor  carrying 
a  current  will  become  magnetised  (Fig.  3).  The  action 
in  all  these  cases  is  just  as  if  the  body  conveying  the 
current  had  become  magnetic.  This  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  any  two  wires  through  each  of  which  a 
current  of  electricity  is  passing,  act  upon  each  other 
with  a  magnetic  force  in  nearly  every  position  in  which 
the  wires  may  be  placed  relatively  to  one  another 
(Fig.  4). 

(2)  If  the  circuit  through  which  an  electric  current 
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i  Baid  to  be  flowing  be  partly  solid  and  partly  liquid. 


then  the  liquid  will  generally  be  decomposed  into  two 
parts,  one  part  going  to  one  side  of  the  liquid  in  the 
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direction  in  which  the  current  may  be  said  to  be  flowing, 
and  the  other  part  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  liquid 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  flow  of  the  current 
(Kg.  6). 

(3)  The  body  conveying  the  current  becomes  more  op 
less  heated  (Fig.  6). 

In  popular  language  the  current  is  said : 

(1)  To  deflect  the  magnet,  and  magnetise  the  iron, 

(2)  To  decompose  the  liquid, 

(3)  To  heat  the  body  through  which  it  isfloiving. 


Fig.  3.— Iron  Rod  Picking  uu  Nails  when  a  Current  Flows  through  a  Wire 
Coiled  round  it.    Wire  may  be  Bare  if  Rod  be  Varnished. 


But  as  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  current  apart 
from  the  conductor  through  which  it  is  said  to  flow,  it  is 
more  accurate  to  speak  of  a  current  being  said  to  flow 
through  a  conductor  in  which  these  eflTects  are  found  to 
be  produced,  than  to  say  that  the  current  produces 
these  effects.  The  latter  expression,  however,  for 
brevity's  sake,  is  generally  adopted ;  and,  indeed,  the 
heat  generated  in  a  wire  conveying  a  current  has  so 
many  analogies  with  the  heat  produced  in  a  pipe  by  the 
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friction  of  a  stream  of  water  pHfusiiig  tliruugh  it,  that  we 
cau  frequently  assist  ourselves  by  thinking  of  an  electric 
current  as  a  stream  of  matter  passing  through  the  wire 
as  water  would  pass  through  a  pipe  tilled  with  sponge. 
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or  loosely  packed  with  sand.  But  the  analogy,  like 
many  other  analoj^ies,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far, 
especially  as  there  is  this  very  great  difference  between 
a  current  of  water  flowing  in  a  pipe  and  a  current  oE 
electricity   in  a  wire,   via.  that  in  tho  former  case  no 
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effects  are  produced  external  to  the  pipe,  whereas  in  the 
latter  the  whole  space  surrounding  the  wire  is  affected. 
For  example,  an  electric  current  is  flowing  through  a 
thick  flexible  conductor,  a  compass  needle  brought  within 


Fie.  S.— Tnho  a  bo  cimtainB  Solntion  of  Cummon  Suit  with  Drop  ot  Hydro- 
chloric  Add,  and  is  ColouTed  Red  with  Utinua.  When  g  Current  Flows 
Chtorina  is  ltbe«(e,l  in  limb  a,  wM<A  Bleaches  Liquid,  while  Csnetta 
Soda  Is  Formed  la  limb  c,  inakliig  Liquid  Dark  Blue. 

two  or  three  inches  of  it  is  deflected.  But  suppose  not 
merely  is  there  a  current  of  electricity  flowing,  but  also 
a  stream  of  water  passing  through  the  interior  of  the 
conductor,  the  conductor  being  in  reality  a  pipe.     The 
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water  atreara,  however,  b  a  perfectly  steady  one,  there- 
fore it  makes  no  sound ;  the  water  baa  been  previously 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  the  pipe,  therefore  the 
presence  of  the  water  iuside  the  pipe  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  pipe  feeling  hotter  or  colder  to  the  touch ;  and. 


consequently,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  l«  detect 
this  stream  of  water  by  any  test  made  outside  the  pipe.* 
The  M^netic,  Chemical,  and  Heating  effects  of  a 
current  are  practically  utilised  in  a  number  of  electrical 
instruments  ;  for  instance  : 

•  A  compo  gas  pipe  aiuwets  veiy  wall  foe  this  eiporimant. 
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Magnetic  Property. — Needle  telegraph,*  the  Morse 
instrument,  telephones,  electric  bells,  arc  lamps,  dynamo 
machines,  electromotors,  and,  in  fact,  all  instruments 
using  electromagnets. 

Chemical  Property. — Electroplating,  electrotyping, 
the  extraction  of  aluminium  and  other  metals  from  their 
ores,  the  production  of  sodium  and  chlorine  from  salt, 
the  manufacture  of  pure  copper,  the  cleansing  of  the 
mercury  used  in  separating  gold  from  sand,  &c. 

Heating  Property. — Electric  welding,  electric  cook- 
ing apparatus,  electric  lamps,  contrivances  for  lighting 
^as  or  oil  lamps  electrically,  fuses  for  torpedoes,  <fec. 

The  heating  effect  of  the  current  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  effect  which  always  occurs  when  a  current  flows ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  a  current  to  flow 
through  a  body  without  some  heat  being  produced  ;  and 
not  only  is  heat  produced  by  the  ordinary  currents  flow- 
ing through  telegraph  wires,  which  are  sometimes  not 
much  more  than  three-thousandths  of  the  strength  of  the 
current  flowing  through  an  incandescent  lamp,  but  even 
the  currents  used  with  the  Bell  telephone  worked  with- 
out a  battery  produce  a  definite  amount  of  heat  in  a  given 
telephone  circuit,  even  though  such  telephone  currents 
are  very  weak  compared  with  the  currenCs  used  i;^ 
telegraphy.  The  actual  measurement  of  the  heat  pro« 
dueed  by.  such  very  weak  currents,  however,  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out  with 
existing  apparatus. 

3.  Measuring    the    Strength   of  a  Carrent.-    As, 

then,  the  pioduction  of  heat  always  accompanies  the 
passage  of  a  current,  it  might  seem  that  the  amounc  of 
heat  produced  in  a  given  time  ought  to  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  strength  of  the  current.    But,  in  addition 

*  It  18  desirable  to  show  in  operation  to  students  as  many  iis 
possible  of  the'  instruments  enumerated  under  the  three  heads, 
Magnetic  Property,  Chemical  Property,  and  Heating  Propei-ty,  but 
at  mis  early  stage  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  the  instniments  in 
80  far  as  tiieir  operation  illustrates  the  respective  property  of  the 
cun*ent. 

B* 
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to  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  small  amount  of  heat 
produced  by  weak  currents,  the  only  way  we  have  of 
measuring  the  amount  of  heat  given  to  a  body  is  an  indirect 
one,  and  consists  in  measuring  its  rise  of  temperature  by 
means  of  a  thermometer.  But  as  a  thermometer  measures 
merely  rise  of  temperature,  and  not  the  amount  of  heat, 
and,  since  by  changing  the  mass  or  the  nature  of  the 
material  warmed,  or  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
facility  that  the  body  may  have  for  cooling,  the  rise  of 
temperature  of  a  body  through  which  a  current  is  passing 
can  be  varied  without  changing  the  strength  of  the 
current,  it  follows  that  various  precautions  have  to  be 
adopted,  and  further  experiments  have  generally  to  be 
made  to  enable  us  to  deduce  from  the  observed  rise  of 
temperature  the  real  amount  of  heat  that  was  given  to 
the  body. 

In  order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  properties  of  a 
current  can  be  best  employed  for  measuring  its  strength, 
an  experiment  may  be  made  with  the  following  ap- 
paratus : — 

A,  B,  c,  D,  E  (Fig.  7)  are  instruments  so  arranged 
that  the  same  electric  current  will  be  sent  through  them 
all  by  the  "  battery, ^^  b  b,  on  joining  the  wires  p  and  Q.  a 
is  a  coil  of  cotton-  or  silk-covered  wire,  with  a  magnet  m 
suspended  so  as  to  turn  freely  inside  the  coil,  the  whole 
arrangement  forming  what  is  called  a  *^  galvanoscope,^^ 
B  is  an  "  electromagnet  *'  consisting  of  a  coil  of  cotton-  or 
silk-covered  wire  wound  in  opposite  directions  round  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  iron  of  horse-shoe  form,  c  is  a  "  suU 
phuric  acid  voltameter  '*  cojisisting  of  two  platinum  plates 
dipping  into  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in* a  vessel 
V,  closed  by  an  air-tight  stopper  s,  through  which  passes 
a  glass  tube  ^,  open  at  both  ends,  and  with  its  lower  end 
nearly  touching  the  bottom  of  V.  This  tube  is  graduated 
in  fractions  of  a  cubic  centimetre  or  cubic  inch.  D  con- 
sists of  two  thin  copper  plates  p,  p,  dipping  into  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  (the  blue  vitriol  of  commerce), 
and  is  called  a  "  copper  voltameter.**     e  is  a  coil  of  bare 
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wire  immersed  in  paraffia  oil,  the  temperature  of  which 
can  be  measured  by  the  thermometer  T,  the  arrange- 
ment being  called  a  **  cal&i^meter.'* 

Connect  the  two  wires  p  and  q,  and  allow  the  current 
to  pass  for  a  convenient  time  through  these  five  pieces  of 
apparatus,  then  it  will  be  found  that : — 

(1)  The  liquid  has  risen  a  distance  d^  in  the  tube  t 
of  the  voltameter  c,  indicating  that  the  passing  of  the 
current  through  the  liquid  from  one  of  the  platinum 
plates  to  the  other  has  caused  c^  cubic  inches  of  gas  to 
be  generated. 

(2)  One  of  the  plates  in  the  copper  voltameter  has 
increased  in  weight  by  W^  grains. 

(3)  The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  T  of  the  calori- 
meter E  has  risen  through  Dy. 

(4)  The  magnetic  "  needle  "  m  of  the  galvanoscope  A 
has  all  the  time  been  kept  deflected  from  its  original 
position  through  a  number  of  degrees  NJ. 

(5)  If  at  any  time  during  the  passage  of  the  current 
the  "  armature  "  a  was  placed  carefully  on  the  ends  of  the 
horse-shoe  electromagnet  b  it  required  a  pull  of  w^  lbs., 
as  measured  by  the  spring  balance,  to  pull  it  off,  when 
the  handle  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus  was  slowly  turned. 

Next  increase  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  apparatus  c,  D,  R,  A,  B,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  cells  forming  the  battery  6  6  or  in  any  other 
way,  such  as  will  be  described  later  on,  and  repeat  the 
experiment  for  the  same  time  as  before,  then  each  of  the 
effects  previously  observed  with  these  instruments  will  be 
increased,  and  instead  of  the  results  Cj,  W^,  D^,  N?,  tOj, 
we  shall  obtain  Cg,  Wo,  DJ,  Ng,  W;^,  But  it  will  be  found 
that  the  new  values  do  not  all  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
corresponding  old  ones.  For  example,  if  Cg  is  twice  c^, 
then  Nj  may  be  more  or  less  than  twice  Nj,  but  will 
generally  be  less  than  twice,  while  Dj  and  w^  may  be 
found  to  be  much  greater  than  twice  Dj  and  w^  respect- 
ively. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  strength  of  the  second 
current  be  so  chosen  as  to  make  Dj  exactly  twice  D£, 
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then  generally  it  will  be  found  that  w^  is  rather  more 
than  twice  Wj^  while  c^  and  Wg  are  less  than  twice  Cj  and 
Wj  respectively. 

If,  then,  we  arbitrarily  define  the  strength  of  the 
current  as  being  directly  proportional  to  the  gas  evolved 
in  the  sulphuric  acid  voltameter,  we  must  conclude 
that  if  C2  is  exactly  double  c^  we  have  doubled  the  current 
strength ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  prefer  to  say 
that  strength  of  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
angular  deflection  of  the  needle  m  in  the  galvanoscope  A, 
then  we  must  conclude  that,  as  Nj  is  less  than  twice  N", 
we  have  not  quite  doubled  the  strength  of  the  current ; 
whereas  if  we  prefer  to  say  that  current  strength  shall 
be  regarded  as  proportional  to  the  force  rcquirei}  to 
detach  the  armature  a  of  the  electromagnet  b,  or,  instead, 
proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  liquid  in 
the  calorimeter  E  in  a  given  time,  then  we  must  conclude 
that  the  strength  of  the  current  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  Which  of  these  is  right  and  which  wrong  ?  As 
long  as  no  one  of  the  effects  varies  we  may  be  safe  in 
concluding  that  the  strength  of  the  current  is  constant, 
but  if  the  different  effects  to  which  we  have  been 
referring  vary  from  one  time  to  another,  then  which  of 
them  shall  we  take  to  represent  by  the  magnitude  of  its 
variations  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  current 
strength  1 

In  the  case  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  a  stream  of 
water,  or  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
discharged  by  a  river,  no  two  experimenters  could  differ. 
One  of  them,  by  the  employment  of  better-constructed 
measuring  instruments,  or  it  may  be  from  having  greater 
experience  in  making  such  measurements,  might  get 
answers  slightly  different  from,  and  more  accurate  than, 
those  obtained  by  the  other  experimenter.  But  they 
could  not  have  such  totally  different  conceptions  of  what 
should  be  meant  by  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  channel,  or  of  the  total  discharge 
in  gallons  per  minute,  that  the  results  obtained  by  one 
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observer  were,  apart  from  all  mere  errors  of  experiments, 
twice  as  great  as  those  obtained  bj  the  other.  And  this 
is  because  they  would  be  dealing  with  the  actual  flow  of 
a  material  substance — water. 

The  flow  of  au  electric  current,  however,  being 
merely  a  converUional  method  of  expressing  the  fact  that 
a  conductor  has  acquired  certain  properties  that  it  does 
not  usually  possess,  there  is  no  question  of  right  or 
wrong,  but  only  one  of  convenience,  in  selecting  which- 
ever we  choose  of  the  so-called  properties  of  the  current 
as  the  one  we  arbitra/rily  decide  to  employ  as  the 
measure  of  the  current  strength. 

4.  Conductors  and  InBulaton. — ^The  various  pieces 
of  apparatus  in  Fig.  7  are  joined  by  bits  of  copper  wire, 
but  as  long  as  there  is  even  one  break  in  the  continuity, 
as  at  p  Q,  no  cuirent  can  be  sent  by  the  battery  b  b 
through  the  circuit,  because  the  air  separating  the  wire 
p  from  the  wire  Q  "  insulates  "  or  is  an  *^  insulator"  If  P 
be  pressed  against  Q,  but  with  even  a  thin  piece  of  paper, 
or  silk,  or  indiarubber,  &c.,  between,  still  no  current  will 
flow,  because  all  these  substances  are  more  or  less  good 
insulators.  If,  however,  the  ends  of  the  wires  p  and  q 
be  rubbed  dean  with  emery  paper,  or  be  scraped  clean 
with  the  back  of  a  knife  or  a  flle,  and  then  pressed 
together,  the  current  will  flow,  since  there  is  good 
*'  conductivity  "  or  little  "  resistance  "  between  the  clean 
surfaces  of  metals  pressed  together. 

5.  The  Strength  of  an  Electric  Current:  by  ^rhich 
of  its  Properties  shall  it  be  Directly  Measured  ? — To 

assist  us  in  deciding  whether  the  amount  of  the  magnetic 
action,  or  of  the  chemical  action,  or  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  in  a  given  time,  shall  be  arbitrarily  taken  as 
that  magnitude  to  which  the  current  strength  shall  be 
defined  as  being  directly  proportional,  we  observe  that 
of  the  five  pieces  of  apparatus  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  employed 
in  the  previous  experiment,  c  and  D  are  the  only  two 
which  give  results  that  steadily  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  when  the  current  is  increased.     Consequently 
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while,  on  the  one  hand,  our  estimate  of  the  relative 
strength  of  two  currents  would  be  quite  different  ac- 
cording as   we   selected   the  angular  deflection  of  the ' 


Fig.  8.— Two  BuJpburl 


magnet  m  (Fig.  7),  or  the  force  of  detachment  of  the 
armature  a  to  be  the  direct  measure  of  the  current 
strength ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  arrive  at  practic- 
ally the  same  estimate  whether  we  chose  to  say  that 
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Fl|;.  R.— Two  Copper  VoltMaetem  hiring  P]a(«  o(  UilTereiit  Sli«  aixl  at 
Different  DiJtauLf  a  Ajart, 

the  current  was  directly  proportianal  to  the  rate  of 
production  of  gas  in  the  sulphuric  acid  voltameter  c, 
or  to  the  rate  of  deposition  of  copper  in  the  copper 
voltameter  d. 

But   in   addition   to    this    agreement   between    the 
relative  amounts  of  different  chemical  actions  produced 
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by  two  cuirettU  there  b  another  equally  important  fact, 
viz.  that  the  rale  at  which  a  partieidar  chemical  efi'ect  i» 
produced  by  a  current  is  practic(dly  independerU  qf  th^ 
tize  and  ghape  of  the  apparalus.  Thus,  suppose  we 
have  two  sulphnrio  acid  voltameters,  the  platinum  plat«s 
being   of  totally   different  shapes  and  aises  (Fig,    8); 


two  copper  voltameters  also  of  different  shapes  and  sizes 
(Fig.  9),  the  ec^per  plates,  for  example,  being  much 
larger,  and,  either  much  nearer  together,  or  much  farther 
apart  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  ;  also  two  galvanoscopes 
(Fig.  10),  which  may  look  very  much  like  one  another, 
but  the  bobbin  of  the  instrument  to  the  i-ight  is  wound 
with  a  few  turns  of  thick  wii'e,  while  that  of  the  other 
galvanoacope  to  the  left  is  wound  with  many  turns 
of  fine  wire;  two  electromagnei»  (Fig.  11),  which 
differ  from  one  another  in   the  same   sort   of  way  as 
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do  the  galvaaoscopes,  and  two  calorimetera  (Fig-  12), 
the  two  instruments  in  each  case  being  selected  so 
a!i  to  be  distinctly  diSereut  in  size  and   forio.    Then, 


if  an  experiment  be  mnde  with  each  pair  of  appara- 
tus,  a  certain  current  beiag  aent  through  both  sul- 
phuric  acid    Toltamet*is    for    a    cert&in    time,  and  a 
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current,  which  may.  or  may  not  be,  of  the  same  strength 
as  the  former,  through   both   the   copper  voltameters, 
&c.,    the  following  results   will  be   observed  :     In    the 
two  sulphuric  acid  voltameters  quantities  of  gas  equal 
in  volume  at  "the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  and, 
therefore,  possessing  the  same  mass,  will  be  developed  in 
the   same  time,   in  spite  of  the  platinum  plates  being 
of  a  very  different  size  and  at  a  very  different  distance 
apart  in  the  two  voltameters.*     Similarly,  in  spite  of 
the    difference   in   size   and    forjn   in    the   two   copper 
voltameters,    the   increase   in   weight   of    the   plate   of 
the    one   will   be  pi'actically  the  same  as  the  increase 
in    weight   of   the   corresponding   plate   of    the    other, 
unless    the    current    be    so   strong   that  the   deposited 
copper  tumbles  to  the  bottom   instead  of  forming   an 
adherent  deposit     But  in  the  case  of  the  two  galvano- 
scopes,   the   two    electromagnets,   and   the   two   calori- 
meters, although  the  current  passing  through  the  two 
apparatus   in   any   one   pair   is   the    same,    the   effects 
depend  on  the  shape,  on  the  size,  and  on  very  many 
details   in    the    arrangement,    &c.       Hence,    to   specify 
the  strength    of    a    current  by  the  magnitude  of    the 
deflection   of   the   needle   of  a   galvanoscope,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  state  the  exact  mode  of  constructing 
each  part  of  the  galvanoscope  in  great  detail,  as  well 
as  the   exact   position  of   the  instrument  relatively  to 
neighbouring   magnetic   pieces   of   iron.       Whereas,    to 
specify   the   strength  of  a  current   by  the   amount   of 
gas   produced    in   a    given    time    in    a    sulphuric    acid 
voltameter,   or  by  the  amount  of   copper  deposited  in 
a  given  time  on  one  of  the  plates  of  a  copper  volta- 
meter,   neither   the  shape  nor   size   of  the  plates,  nor 

*  Equality  of  pressure  may  be  obtained  by  using  for  the  volta- 
meters two  vessels  of  the  same  size  as  well  as  two  tubes  of  the  same 
bore,  and  filling  the  vessels  with  the  same  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  In  that  case,  if  the  level  of  the 
.  liquid  in  the  two  tubes  be  the  same  to  start  with,  the  liquids  will  be 
found  to  rise  at  exactly  the  same  rate  in  them  on  the  same  current 
being  sent  through  the  two  voltameters. 
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the  distance  between  them,  need  be  taken  into  account 
within  wide  limits. 

In  both  the  voltameters  it  is  chemical  decomposition 
that  takes  place — in  the  former,  this  decomposition  being 
the  splitting  np  of  the  liquid  into  gases ;  in  the  latter, 
the  splitting  up  of  the  copper  sulphate,  and  the  deposit 
of  copper  on  one  of  the  copper  plates,  together  with  a 
lo88  of  an  eqrial  weight  of  the  metal  of  the  other  copper 
plate  to  give  back  to  the  solution  the  amount  of  copper 
taken  out  of  it.  In  a  and  B  (Fig.  7)  the  effects  pro- 
duced are  both  magnetic,  but  we  have  found  ^hat  N5 
does  not  bear  to  Nj  the  same  ratio  that  w^  beai^  to  tv^ ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  voltameters  we  always  find 
that  O2  bears  to  c^  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  tnat  Wg 
bears  to  W^.  Consequently,  as  far  as  we  have  seen  at 
present,  the  amount  of  chemical  action  produced  in  a 
given  time  by  a  current  appears  to  be  a  more  direct 
measure  of  its  strength  than  the  magnitude  of  the 
magnetic  effect  produced. 

Let  us  examine  this  point  still  farther.    In  Fig.  7  all 
the   apparatus   is   joined   up    "in   aeries " — that  is    to 
say,  the  current  passing  through  any  one   instrument 
passes  through  every  other.     But  in  Fig.  13  Cg  and  Cj 
are  two  sulphuric  acid  voltameters  **  in  parallely^  and  not 
in  series^  with  one  another.     For  the  current  "which  comes 
along  the  wire  Wj  and  passes  through  sulphuric  acid  volta- 
meter Oj  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  wliich  passes 
through  Cg  and  the  other  through  C3,  the  two  portions 
then  recombine  and  flow  away  together  by  the  wire  Wo. 
Also  from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  rise  of  liquid  in  the  tube  Tj  measures  the 
production  of  gas  in  the  voltameter  c^,  while  the  rise  of 
liquid  in  the  tube  Tg  measures  the  sum  of  the  quantities 
of  gas  produced  in  the  voltameters  Cg  and  Cg  together. 
Now,  experiment  shows  that,  if  the  precautions  referred 
to  in  the  note  on  page  19  for  using  the  apparatus  in 
Fig.  8  be  taken,  the  liquid  rises  at  exactly  the  same  rate 
in  the  tube  t^  that  it  does  in  the  tube  Tg.     Consequently 
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the  rate  of  production  of  gaa  ia  C|  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  i-ates  of  production  in  Cj  and  c,  together. 

Fdrther,  whether  C[,  c,,  and  Cg  be  all  sulphuric  acid 
voltfinictcrs,  or  all  copper  voltameters,  or  all  silver  volt^a- 


{.  13.— Voltameters  c, 


AWM 


meters,  or,  indeed,  all  voltameters  of  the  same  character,  it 
will  lie  found  that,  no  matter  what  be  the  shapes  or  sizes  of 
the  diflei-ent  voltameters,  and  no  matter  what  be  the  ai-eaa 
of  the  platinum,  copper,  or  silver  plates  immersed  in  the 
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respective  liquids,  or  the  distances  apart  of  the  plates, 
the  amount  of  chemical  action  produced  in  a  given  time 
in  Cj  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
of  chemical  action  produced  in  Cg  and  Cg  together.  The 
plates,  in  any  one  of  the  voltameters,  Cj,  may  be  large 
or  small,  near  together  or  far  apart — may  be,  in  fact, 
moved  about  while  the  chemical  action  is  going  on.  The 
current  may  be  strong  and  the  chemical  action  take 
place  rapidly,  or  it  may  be  weak  and  the  action  proceed 
slowly,  and  it  may  be  varied  while  the  action  is  pro- 
gressing ;  but  the  same  general  result  still  remains  true. 
Measure  the  amount  of  chemical  action  that  Jj|is  taken 
place  in  Cg  and  in  Cg,  add  the  two  together,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  be  practically  lequal  to  the  action  that  has 
taken  place  in  c^  in  the  same  time. 

Now,  when  a  river  divides  in  consequence*  of  the 
existence  of  an  island  in  mid-stream,  we  know  that  the 
number  of  gallons  of  water  flowing  per  minute  on  each 
side  of  the  island  must  together  equal  the  total  number 
of  gallons  per  minute  flowing  in  the  main  stream,  simply 
because  the  water  which  does  not  go  past  one  side  of  the 
island  must  go  past  the  other ;  and  similarly,  if  we  are 
to  look  upon  a  current  of  electricity  in  the  same  way  as 
a  current  of  water,  we  must  expect  that,  when  it  divides 
into  two  parts,  the  sum  of  these  parts  must  always  be 
equal  to  the  whole,  whether  the  current  which  divides 
is  a  large  one  or  a  small  one.  The  experiment  just 
described  shows  that,  if  we  say  that  a  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  chemical  action  is 
produced  in  a  voltameter,  this  statement  will  always  be 
true,  whatever  be  the  current  in  the  main  circuit ;  but  it 
will  not  generally  be  true  if  we  take  any  of  the  other 
effects  occurring  in  the  instruments  indicated  in  Fig.  7 
(page  11)  as  a  direct  measure  of  a  current.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  13,  if  Cj,  Cg,  Cg  represent  galvanoscopes,  such  as  a 
in  Fig.  7,  the  deflection  of  the  first  will  not  generally 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  deflections  of  the  other 
two ;  and  even  if  this  were  the  case  for  one  current  in 
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the  main  circuit,  it  wonld  not  be  the  case  for  any  other. 
Nor  will  any  aimple  relation  be  found  to  connect  the 
deflection  of  the  iirst  instrument  with  those  of  the 
olJier  two,  unless  elaborate  precautiong  be  taken  in  tite 
amstrudtion  of  the  apparaiu«. 

6.  Definition  of  the  Unit  Corrent;  Ampere. — We 
may,  therefore,  define  the  strength  of  a  current  as  being 
pT^wrlional  to  tA«  amount  of  ekeniieal  decomposition  it 
can  produce  in  a  given  time  ;  and  an  unvar^ng  current 
which,  ufhejt  pOKsed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  oj 
silver  in  toater,  deposits  gih-er  at  the  rate  of  O'OOlllS 
of  a  gramme  per  second,  is  taken  as  a  current  of  one 
ampere. 

The  metal  deposited  by  the  current  does  not  adhere 
well  to  the  plate  of  a  voltameter  or  ^'electrolytic  cell,"  if 
the  action  proceeds  too  rapidly  ;  also  errors  will  arise 
in  the  estimation  of  a  current  by  the  electrolytic  method, 
unless  cei-tain.  precautions  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Thus,  when  measuring  a  current  of  about  one  ampere 


•"ith  a  silver  voltameter,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the 
following  arrangement : — The  "  catfuxle,"  sometimca 
spelt  "  kathode,"  or  plate  on  which  the  silver  is  de- 
posited,  should  take  the  form  of  a  light  bowl  k  (Fig. 
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14),  not  less  than  10  centioietres  *  in  diameter,  and  from 
4  to  5  centimetres  in  depth,  and  made  of  platinum,  so 
that  it  may  be  easily  cleaned  with  nitric  acid.  The 
**a«OG?e,"  or  plate  from  which  the  silver  is  electrically 
removed,  should  be  a  disc  of  pure  silver,  A,  of  about  30 
square  centimetres  in  area,  and  from  2  to  3  millimetres 
thick. 

Rive'  ^  the  anode  is  a  strip  of  pure  silver  which 
is  braized  i.>  a  brass  strip  s,  and  by  means  of  the  metal 
clamp  c  and  nut  N  the  anode  is  held  so  that  its  edge 
is  equidistant  all  round  from  the  rim  of  the  cathodey 
and  its  upper  surface  just  below  the  level  of  the  liquid  ; 
this  may  conveniently  consist  of  a  neutral  solution  of 
pure  silver  nitrate,  containing  about  15  parts  by  weight 
of  the  salt  to  85  parts  of  distilled  water. 

Electric  contact  is  made  between  the  wire  W|  and  the 
bowl  by  means  of  three  metal  pins  /?,  on  which  the  latter 
rests ;  and  the  wire  w^  is  electrically  joined  to  the  anode 
disc  by  the  strip  s  being  held  fast  in  the  metal  clamp  c, 
to  which  the  wire  Wg  is  attached. 

In  addition  to  the  surface  of  the  anode  plate  being 
turned  into  silver  nitrate  by  the  passage  of  the  current, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  small  bits  of  silver  to  become 
detached  and  to  fall  into  the  bowl,  thus  making  its  weight 
too  great.  To  prevent  this,  the  anode  should  be  wrapped 
round  with  pure  filter  paper,  secured  at  the  back  with 
sealing-wax. 

When  making  an  observation,  the  current  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  be  maintained 
as  constant  as  possible. 

Tlie  preceding  is  based  on  the  Reports  issued  in  1891, 
1892,  and  1894  by  the  Committee  t  appointed  to  advise 

*  One  metre  is  39*370  inches,  therefore  10  centimetres  correspond 
with  a  httle  less  than  4  inches.  One  square  metre  is  1,550  square 
inches,  therefore  30  square  centimetres  is  a  little  less  than  A\  square 
inches. 

i*  This  Committee  consisted  of  Sir  Courtenav  Boyle,  Ifr.  Hopwood 
and  Major  Garde w  representing  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Mr.  Preece  and 
the  late  Mr.  Graves  representing  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department ; 
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the  Board  of  Trade  on  Electrical  Standards,  and  the 
following,  extracted  from  the  "  Order  in  Council "  made 
by  Her  Majesty  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1894,  is  their 
description  of  the 

"Method  of  making  a  Mbasubbment. 

^*  The  platinum  bowl  is  washed  with  nitric  '  ^  and  distilled 
water,  dried  by  heat,  and  then  left  to  cool  in  a  At*,  i'  ^  W.  When 
thoroughly  drj%  it  is  weighed  carefully.  *-    o+ 

**  It  is  nearly  filled  with  the  solation,  and  connected  to  the  rest 
of  the  circuit  by  being  placed  on  a  clean  copper  support,  to  which 
a  binding  screw  is  attached.  This  copper  support  must  be 
insulated. 

"The  anode  is  then  immerse^  in  the  solution,  so  as  to  be  well 
covered  by  it  and  supported  in  that  position ;  the  connections  to 
the  rest  of  the  ch^cuit  are  made. 

"  Contact  is  made  at  the  key,  noting  the  time  of  contact.  The 
con'ent  is  allowed  to  pass  for  not  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  the 
time  at  which  contact  is  broken  is  observed.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  clock  is  keeping  correct  time  daring  this  interval. 

"  The  solution  is  now  removed  from  the  bowl,  and  the  deposit  is 
washed  with  distilled  water,  and  left  to  soak  for  at  least  six  hours. 
It  is  then  rinsed  successively  with  distilled  water  and  absolute 
alcohol,  and  dried  in  a  hot-air  bath  at  a  temperature  of  about 
IBO^O.  After  cooling  in  a  desiccator  it  is  weighed  again.  The 
gain  in  weight  is  the  silver  deposited.' 

"To  find  the  current  in  amperes,  this  weight,  expressed  in 
grammes,  must  be  divided  by  the  number  of  seconds  during  which 
the  current  has  been  passed,  and  by  -001118. 

"The  result  will  be  the  time-average  of  the  current,  if  during 
the  interval  the  current  has  varied. 

"  In  determining  by  this  method  the  constant  of  an  instrument, 
the  current  should  be  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  possible,  and  the 
readings  of  the  instrument  taken  at  frequent  observed  intervals  of 
time.  These  observations  give  a  curve  from  which  the  reading 
corresponding  to  the  mean  current  (time-average  of  the  current) 
can  be  found.  The  current,  as  calculated  by  the  voltameter, 
corresponds  to  this  reading.*' 

Fig.  15  shows  a  desiccator,  such  as  is  referred  to  in 
the   extract   from   the  Board  of   Trade   Reports.     The 

Lord  Kelvin  and  Lord  Rayleigh  the  Boyal  Society;  Prof.  Carey 
Foster  and  Mr.  Glazebrook  the  British  Associalion ;  and  Dr.  S, 
Hopldnson  and  the  Author  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
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platinum  bowl  k  (Fig.  14)  is  placed  on  the  triangle  T 
(Fig.  15),  resting  on  the  lim  of  a  vessel  v,  containing 
attong  Biilphiiric  acid,  calcium  chloride,  or  other  water- 
absorbing  substance,  and  the  whole  iB  covered  over  with 
a  glass  beU-jar  a. 

To  obtaina  uniform  adherent  deposit  of  silver,  it  is  de- 
sirable, as  already  stated,  tttat  the  cathode  should  possefA 


Fig.  IS.— DeBlcmtoi-  Vied  with  the  BLlTsr  VDltain«t€r. 

ftboHt  30  square  centimetres  of  surface  for  every  ampere 
passing.  Hence,  if  a  large  current  of  several  hundred 
amperes  had  to  be  measured  by  means  of  a  silver  volta^ 
meter,  the  apparatus  would  necessarily  be  large  and 
costly.  In  the  voltametrio  measui«ments  of  large 
currents,  therefore,  it  is  nsual  to  replace  the  platinum 
bowl  and  the  silver  disc  by  copper  plates,  and  the  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  by  one  of  copper  sulphate. 
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If  a  number  of  voltameters  containing,  for  example, 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  copper  sulphate,  zinc  sulphate, 
<fec.,  respectively,  be  placed  in  series,  and  a  current  be 
sent  through  them  for  a  certain  time,  the  weights  of  the 
metals  deposited  on  the  cathodes  of  the  respective  volta- 
meters, or  the  weights  of  the  other  constituents  of  the 
respective  salts  set  free  at  the  anodes  (and  acting  on  the 
material  of  the  anodes,  or  on  the  liquid  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  anodes),  are  approximately  proportional 
to  the  chemical  equivalents.  Thus,  since  the  atomic 
weights  of  silver,  copper,  and  zinc  are  respectively 
107-94,  ^3*44,  and  65*38,  and,  since  silver  is  monatomic 
while  copper  and  zinc  are  diatomic,  it  follows  that,  as  an 
ampere  is  tKe  current  that  deposits  0  001 118  granune  of 
silver  per  second,  the  weights  of  copper  and  zinc  that 
will  be  deposited  per  second  per  ampere  are  respectively 
about 

1  63-44 

i:  X  T7:;r777  x  0001118  or  00003286  gramme, 

2  107-94 

and 

1  65-38 

H  X  iT^rr:  X  0001 118  or  00003386  gramme. 

2  107-94  ® 

The  first  quantitative  experiments  on  "  electrolysis,*^ 
the  name  given  to  electric  decomposition,  were  carried 
out  by  Faraday  in  1833,  and  although  he  found  that 
the  proportion  of  the  weights  of  different  substances 
liberated  l)y  a  given  current  flowing  for  a  certain  time 
differed  sometimes  by  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  from 
the  ratio  of  their  chemical  equivalents,  he  attributed 
this  to  inaccuracy  in  his  experiments.  He,  therefore, 
concluded  that  the  '^electrochemical  equivalents'^  of  sub- 
stances were  directly  proportional  to  their  chemical 
equivalents.  We  now  know,  however,  that  although 
this  law  is  very  nearly  true  it  is  not  absolutely  so. 

Among  the  many  investigations  that  have  been  con- 
ducted for  comparing  the  rates  of  deposit  of  copper  and 
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silver  the  most  complete  is  probably  that  carried  out  by 
Prof.  T.  Gray.  He  finds  that  the  amount  of  copper 
deposited  per  second  per  ampere  varies  somewhat  with 
the  size  of  the  cathode  and  the  temperature  of  the  copper 
sulphate  bath.  If,  however,  the  anode  and  cathode 
plates  have  each  an  area  of  about  60  square  centimetres 
per  ampere  passing,  and  if  the  solution  in  the  bath  be 
formed  by  dissolving  pure  copper  sulphate  in  distilled 
watet*  until  the  density  becomes  1  '18,  and  afterwards 
adding  about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  weight 
of  copper  deposited  per  second  per  ampere  is  very 
approximately  0*0003286  gramme,  and  is  biit  little 
affected  by  temperature.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  weight  of  silver  deposited 
per  second  per  ampere  in  a  silver  voltameter  is  nearly 
four  times  as  great  as  the  weight  of  copper  deposited  in  a 
copper  voltameter.  This  reason  would  alone  render  the 
silver  voltameter  much  to  be  preferred  for  the  measure- 
ment of  small  currents. 

Although  the  deposition  of  copper  is  now  frequently 
employed  for  the  measurement  of  large  currents  it  must 


*  The  following  table  gives  a  suimnary  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Prof.  T.  Gray  (PMl.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV.,  page  179)  :— 

TABLE  L 

ELECTROOHBMIOAL  EQUIVALENTS  OP  COPPEB  IN  GRAMMES  FEB 

SECOND  FEB  AMPERE. 


Area  of 

- 

Cathode  in 

Square 
Gentimetoes 
per  Ampere 

Tempera- 

Tempera- 

Tempera- 

Tempera- 

Tempera- 

ture, 
2-0. 

ture, 
12'0. 

ture, 
23'C. 

tare, 
28"C. 

ture, 
86"0. 

of  Current. 

50 

'0003288 

•0003287 

•0003286 

•0003286 

•0003282 

100 

•0003288 

•0003284 

•0003283 

•0003281 

•0003274 

150 

•0003287 

•0003281 

•0003280 

•0003278 

•0003267 

200 

•0003285 

•0003279 

•0003275 

-0003268 

•0003252 

260 

•0003283 

•0003278 

•0003275 

•0003268 

•0003252 

aoo 

•0003282 

•0003278 

•0003272 

•0003262 

•0003245 
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not  be  forgotten  that  the  definition  of  the  ampere  in  the 
Order  in  Ck>uncil  is  based  on  the  amount  of  silver,  and 
not  on  the  amount  of  copper,  deposited  per  second. 
Hence,  ^while  experience  has  convinced  us  that  the  current 
which  deposits  0-001118  gramme  of  silver  per  second  in 
a  silver  voltameter,  constructed  and  used  as  above  de- 
scribed, will  also  deposit  very  approximately  0*0003286 
gramme  of  copper  per  second  in  a  copper  volta- 
meter, when  constructed  as  described  by  Prof.  Gray, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  should  more  accurate 
experiments  show  us  that  this  number  0*0003286 
ought  to  be  slightly  changed,  such  a  change  will 
only  modify  the  result  arrived  at  by  Prof.  Gray,  and 
wiU  not  affect  the  value  of  the  ampere  as  now  defined 
by  law. 

A  current  of  one  ampere,  when  passed  through  a 
solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  decomposes  about 
0*00009326  gramme  of  the  liquid  per  second.  The  acid 
in  the  voltameter  may  be  conveniently  diluted  with 
water  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  is  about 
ri,  which  corresponds  with  a  mixture  of  about  15  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  at  15" G. 

The  volume  of  mixed  gas  (oxygen  and  hydrogen)  that 
is  produced  per  second  by  the  decomposition,  correspond- 
ing with  a  current  of  one  ampere,  is  about  0*1733  cubic 
centimetre,  when  the  temperature  at  which  the  gas  is 
evolved  is  0" Centigrade,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
that  of  76  centimetres  of  mercury.  When  the  tempera- 
ture is  CCentigrade,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  h 
centimetres,  the  volume  of  gas  evolved  by  one  ampere 
in  one  second  is  about — 

01733  X  76  X  (273  +  C')      ^ . 

; — — cubic  centimetres. 

h  X  273 

Example  1. — How  many  amperes  would  deposit  5 
grammes  of  copper  in  half  an  hour,  the  current  being 
supposed  constant*! 
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0  0003286  gramme  is  deposited  in  1  second  by  1  ampere. 
.  • .  5  grammes  are  deposited  in  1  second  by 

Hence  5  grammes  are  deposited  in  30  x  60  seconds  by 


amperes. 


0-0003286  X  30  X  60 

Answer. — About  8*453  amperes. 

Example  2. — How  many  grammes  of  copper  would 
be  deposited  by  a  steady  current  of  40  amperes  acting 
for  o  hours  ? 
1  ampere  acting  for  1  second  deposits  0*0003286  gramme, 

therefore  40  amperes  acting  for  60  x  60  x  5  seconds 
deposit     0  0003286  x  40  x  60  x  60  x  5  grammes. 

Answer, — About  236*6  grammes. 

Example  3. — How  many  amperes  would  deposit  9 
grammes  of  copper  in  2^  hours,  the  current  being  con- 
stant ?  Answer. — About  3*043  amperes. 

Eocample  4. — How  many  grammes  of  copj^er  would 
be  deposited  by  a  steady  current  of  1*5  ampere  acting 
for  16  seconds?      Answer. — About  0*007886  gramme. 

Example  5. — How  many  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid 
would  be  decomposed  by  a  steady  current  of  12  amperes 
acting  for  one  hour  ?    Answer. — About  4  029  grammes. 

Example  6. — A  current  is  passed  through  two  volta> 
meters  in  succession,  the  plates  in  one  being  of  silver, 
and  in  the  other  of  copper.  After  the  current  has 
ceased  a  deposit  of  2  03  grammes  of  silver  is  found 
in  the  former  voltameter.  How  much  copper  has 
been  deposited  in  the  latter? 

Answer. — 0*597  gramme. 

Examjde  7. — If  the  mixed  gas  produced  in  a  sul- 
phuric acid  voltameter  be  at  20°C.,  and  the  bai*ometer 
stand   at  77*5  centimetres,  what  volume  of  ^as   would 
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be  produced  in  half  a  minute  by  a  steady  current  of 

18  amperes  1 

1  ampere  in  1  second  produces  about 

0-1733  X  76  X  (273  4-20)      ,. 

^^-5  X  273 ^         centimetres  of  gas, 

therefore  18  amperes  in  30  seconds  produce  about 

01733x76x293x18x30      ,. 

:^:r- — i^tt; cubic  centimetres  of  gas. 

77-5x273  ^ 

Answer. — About  98 "5  cubic  centimetres  of  gas. 

Example  8. — If  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  gas  in 
a  sulphuric  acid  voltameter  be  19° '6  C,  and  the  height 
of  the  barometer  75  centimetres,  what  current  would  pro- 
duce 50  cubic  centimetres  of  mixed  gas  in  one  minute  ] 

Answer. — About  4*43  amperes. 
Example  9. — A  silver  voltameter  and  a  copper  volta- 
meter are  arranged  like  Cg,  C3,  in  Fig.  13,  so  that  the  main 
current  divides  between  them.  A  steady  current  of  3 
amperes  is  kept  flowing  in  the  main  circuit  for  one  hour, 
and  it  is  then  found  that  the  deposit  of  copper  in  the 
copper  voltameter  is  0*4  gramme.  What  is  the  deposit 
of  silver  in  the  other  voltameter  % 

Answer, — ^About  10*71  grammes. 

7.    Definition  of  the  Direction  of  the  Current. — 

The  next  thing  to  define  is  the  direction  of  the  current, 
which,  as  already  explained,  can  only  be  done  in  a 
conventional  way.  In  the  case  of  a  sulphuric  acid  volta- 
meter, we  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  total  quantity 
of  gas  given  off  at  both  platinum  plates,  but  if  these 
gases  be  collected  in  separate  tubes,  as  can  very  con- 
veniently be  done  in  the  Hoffmann's  voltameter  (Fig.  16), 
then  it  is  found  that  at  one  of  the  plates  p  oxygen  gas  is 
given  offj  and  at  the  other  p  hydrogen,  and  the  current 
is  said  to  travel  through  the  liquid  towards  the  plate  at 
^hich  the  hydrogen  is  given  off,  or  the  current  flows 
through  the   liquid  vnth    the   hydrogen.     Hence,  in  the 
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Hoffmann's  voltameter,  shown  in  Fig.  16,  the  current 

would  be  saiJ  to  flow  through  the  liquid,  in  the  shoi't 

hoiizontal  tube,  from  right  to  left 

The  gases  are  evolved  exactly 
in  tiie  proportions  in  which  they 
have  to  be  combined  together  to 
form  water — tiz,  two  (or  more 
accurately  2'00245  at  IS-C.)  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen.*  So  that  the  electrolytic 
action  effected  by  sending  a  cur- 
rent from  one  platinum  plate  to 
another  in  dilute  sulphnric  acid, 
is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the 
water  had  simply  been  decom- 
posed. Tliat  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  added  to  distilled  water  in 
order  that  an  electric  current 
may  flow  through  it  and  produce 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  may  easily 
be  shown  experimentally ;  but 
we  are  not  sure  of  the  exact 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  It 
may  bo  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
has  to  be  added  merely  to  make 
the  non-conducting  distilled  water 
more  conducting,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  possible  to  send  a 
strong  current  through  the  mix- 
ture  by  means   of   an    ordinary 

rig    ifl  — Hniriiiann-»    Sui-    battery;  or  it  may  be  that  it  is 
ptnrtcAeMVQitatnrtet.        the  sulphuric  acid  that  is  decom- 
posed by  the  current,  and  that 

the  water  is  decomposed  by  a  secondary  chemical  action. 

*  That  the  gases  are  hydrogen  and  onygeu  can  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  on  tumiiig  the  stop-cocks  a,  B,  the  one  gas  u  when  lighted 
■will  burn   with  a  pale  blue  flame,   and  the  other  O  will  ignite  a 
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In  the  latter  case  the  action  would  be  represented   in 
chemical  symbols  as  follows : — 

Electrical  decomposition  HgSO^  =  Hg  -f  SO^. 

Subsequent  chemical  action  H^O  +  SO^  =  HgSO^  +  O. 

Whichever  may  be  the  true  explanation,  the  effect  of 
the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  that  about  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  come  off  at  one  platinum  plate  and 
one  volume  of  oxygen  at  the  other,  and  the  weights  of 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas  liberated  per  second  per 
ampere  are  about  000001043,  and  000008285  gramme 
respectively.      (See  note,  page  62.) 

If  an  acid,  a  silver,  a  copper,  and  a  zinc  voltameter 
be  all  joined  together,  so  that  the  same  current  passes 
through  them,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  hydrogen 
in  the  first,  the  silver  in  the  second,  the  copper  in 
the  third,  and  the  zinc  in  the  fourth,  all  travel  in 
the  same  direction;  so  that  if  through  the  liquid 
in  an  acid  voltameter  the  current  be  said  to  go 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  hydrogen  travels,  then 
through  the  liquids  in  a  silver,  a  copper,  and  in 
a  zinc  voltameter,  it  must  be  said  to  go.  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  silver,  the  copper,  and  the  zinc 
travel.  Or  generally  the  current  in  a  voltameter  may 
be  said  to  travel  with  the  metal  from  tlie  anode  towards 
the  cathode,  hydrogen  behaving  in  t))is  respect,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  in  other  respects,  like  a  metal. 

The  conaponents  into  which  an  ** electrolyte^'  is 
decomposed  by  the  passage  of  a  current  are  called 
" ions"  and  the  ion  which  travels  tm'th  the  current  is 
called  the  "  electropositive  ion,"  while  the  one  which 
travels  against  the  current  is  called  the  "  electronegative 
ion." 

With  the  definition  given  above  of  the  direction  of  a 
current  we  find  that  if  a  compass  needle,  ns  (Fig.  17), 
be  pivoted  so  as  to  turn  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  a  current  flow  along  any  wire, 
A  B  c  D,  which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  then   the 

c 
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north-seeking  end  *  of 
the  compasa  iieedie  wUl 
.  cnme  tomarda  the  ob- 
server   if  t/ie    current- 

the  direction  indicated 
by  the  contirtMone  arrow 
—  Uiat  is,  counterclock- 
wise ;  whereas  the  soutlir 
seeking  end  oftlie  needle 
ri=-i'  toili  come  towards   the 

observer  if  the  cv.rrent 
flow  in  t/te  direction  o/tlie  dotted  avow— that  is,  doekteiae. 
Similarly,  if  a  B  (Fig.   18)  be  any  bit  of  -wire  in 

the  plane  of   the  paper,  the  nortii-aeeking  end  of  the 

needle  (n,  say)  will  come 

towards  the   observer  if 

the    current    flow    along 

this  bit  of  wire,  A  B,  in 

such     a     dii-ection    that 

A  B     may    be     regarded 

as     forming    part     of    n, 

counterclockwise     circuit 

round  the  needle. 

Therefore,  in  the  upper 

three  of  the  illustrations 

of   Fig.    19,   the   end  n  rig.  is. 

*  The  " north-teekiag"  end  of  a  magnet  ia  the  one  that  poiuta 
towards  the  geographical  north.  The  eimpla  expression  "ttoyth''  end 
ia  confusing,  since  in  England  it  refers  geQerallf  to  the  end  of  a 
magnet  that  poiuU  to  the  north,  while  in  France  it  reters  to  the  end 
tliat  poinfa  to  the  south,  tlie  French  using  that  definition  hticuuso  that 
end  IB  attriLcted  hy  the  earth's  magnetiBm  situated  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  the  unlike  eada  attract  one  another.  Calling  the  ends 
of  magneta  **  rfd**  and  ^'  biiie'^  ia  equally  confusing,  oa  some  people 
use  one  of  these  two  colours,  and  others  the  other  colour,  to  stand  for 
the  game  eud.  Aa,  howerer,  the  north -seeking  end  of  a  mugnet  ia 
usually  marked  by  instrument-makers  with  a  scratch  or  a  cut,  it 
would  probably  he  best  to  call  the  xortA-sefi-in^  and  "  aoutA-aeekinff  ^' 
ends  of  a  magnet  the  "marked  end"  and  "unmarked  end"  teipecU-relj. 
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will  come  towards  tte  observer,  while  in  the  lower  three 
it  will  be  the  end  s  that  will  come  out  towards  the 


Lgain,  if  a  wire  conveying  a  curreiit  be  coiled 

jiiccc  of  ii'on  shown  end-on  to  an  observer,  then 

of  /As  iron  nearest  him  unll  act  as  the  nortfir 

■.rul  of  a  magnet  wfien  tfie  eui-renl  appearii  to  t/ie 

to  Jloto    round  Ike  wire   in   a   counterclockvnse 

1,     rf  the  oliserver  now  look  at  the  other  end  of 

he  "will  of  course  see  the  south-seeking  end,  and 

!W  position  the  current  wilt  now  appear  to  him 

■ound  the  wire  in  the  game  direction  as  that  in 

the   hands  of  a  clock  go   {or   clockwise).      The 

e   magnetic   polarity   of   the    iron    bar    and    the 

on   of    the  current,  as  indicated  by  the  aiTOws, 

— 1  in  Fig,  20. 

magnetic  jxtlarity  of  the  end  of  an  iron  bar 
liich  a  current  is  flowing  does  not  depend  on 
the  current  is  flowing  from  the  left  to  the 
d  end  of  the  bar,  as  in  the  first  of  Fig.  20, 
the  right  to  the  left-hand  end,  as  in  the  la.st  of 
but  merely  on  the  direction  the  current  flows 
le  bar.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  the 
of  the  wire  on  the  first  ajid  last  of  Fig  20,  it 
ound  that  in  both  cases,  if  the  bar  be  looked  at 
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N    /// 


Fig.  20. 


end-on  from  the  right,  the  current  is  clockwise,  whereas 
if  the  bar  be  looked  at  end- on  from  the  left  the  current 
is  counterclockwise. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  for  remembering  the 
connection  between  the  magnetic  polarity  of  an  iron 
bar  and  the  direction  in  which  a  current  circulates 
round  it  is  that,  if  a  current  circulates  round  the 
bar  in  the  direction  in  which  the  handle  of  a  cork- 
screw (Fig.  21)  is  turned  when  the  corkscrew  is 
screwed  down  or  up,  the  point  of  the  screw  -will 
move  towards  the  north-seeking  magnetic  end  of  the 
iron  bar 
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Example  10. — A  oompass  needle  is  Biipported  under 
»  telegraph- wii-e  running  noi-th  and  south.     How  will 
the  needle  deflect  if 
astrong  currentflow 
througli  the  wiro  to- 
varda  the  south  1 

Answer.  —  The 
north  -  seeking  end 
of  the  needle  will 
lum  towards  the 
ei'St 

Example  11. — A 
flat  vertical  con- 
ductor ia  fastened 
against  a  waJl,  And 
in  fi-ont  is  suspended 
a  niagniitii;  needle 
pivoted  so  as  to  turn 
on  a  vertical  plane 
parallel  to  the  wall. 
The  north-seeking' 
end  of  the  needle 
is  weighted  so  that 
the  needle  stands 
vertically  when  no 
current  is  flowing. 
Which  way  must  a 
current  flow  in  the 
conductor  to  --make 
the  upper  end  of 
the  needle  point  to 
tie  right* 

A  nsioer. — Do  w  n- 
wards. 

Example      12.—  "b- ^i. 

Draw  an  arrow   on 

die  movable  card  of  a  compass,  so  that  when  the  oom- 
psn  ia  placed  above  a  horizontal  conductor  conveying 
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'  will  indicate  the  direction 


8.   Objection  to  the  ITenal  Hode  of  Constracting 

Voltameters. — The  sulphuric  acid  voltometei'S,  as  usually 
pictured  in  books,  which  are  still  the  only  forms 
obtoinable  at  some  shops,  are  extremely  unsuitable 
for  practical  use,  as  it  is  troublesome,  after  the  tubes 
in  which  the  gas  is  collected  arc  full  of  gas,  to'  fill 
tjieni  with  liquid  again  for  a  new  expei'iment.*  The 
aiparatua  shown  in  Fig.  16,  page  32,  is  very  convenient 
when  it  is  required  to  collect  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
separately,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  that,  the 
platinum  plates  being  small  and  far  apart,  it  requires 
the  employment  of  several  galvanic  cells  to  make  the 
gas  come  off  quickly.  For,  although  the  quantity  of 
gas  produced  in  a  given  time  by  the  same  current 
is  practically  independent  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  plates,  the  ease  with  which  this  current  can 
be  generated  depends  very  materially  on  the  size 
of  the  plates  and  their  distance  apart,  and  if  we 
wish  to  produce  chemical  decomposition  quickly,  we 
ought  to  have  the  plates  large  and  very  neat  to- 
gether, and  the  liquid  employed  ought  to  contain  . 
sometliing  like   33  per  cent,  of  strong  sulphuric    acid 

■  The  improved  fanns  of  voltamatore  deacribed  in  §  9  have  been 
adopted  bv  certain  inBtraiaeDt-makera  siDce  the  fliat  appearance  of 
thiabook. 
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by  weight,  the  mixture  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  125  at  15^0.* 

9.  Description   of  Practical  Forms  of  Sulphuric 

Acid  Voltameters. — In  Fig.  22  is  shown  a  very  convenient 
fonn  of  voltameter,  designed  by  the  author,  consisting 
of  a  glass  vessel  closed  at  the  top  with  an  iiidiarubber 
stopper  I,  and  containing  moderately  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  The  two  platinum  plates  P  are  held  together  by 
indiarubber  bands,  but  prevented  from  touching  one 
another  by  small  pieces  of  glass  tubing  put  between  the 
plates  at  the  top  and  bottom,  or  to  save  the  expense  of 
thick  platinum  plates,  two  pieces  of  thin  platinum  foil 
niay  be  used,  stuck  at  the  bottom  with  bicycle,  or  other 
suitable,  cement,  to  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  the  weight  of 
which  causes  tlie  4>wo  pieces  of  foil  to  hang  verticall}^, 
and  therefore  at  the  same  distance  apart  all  the  way 
down.      Wires   coated    with    gutta-percha,    to    prevent 


*  The  following  table  gives  the  sprecific  gravities  of  several  mixtures 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  water  : — 


TABLE   II. 

Percentage  H3  SO4  by 
weight. 

Percentiwe  Hg  SO4  by 
volume. 

Specific  gravity  at  15°0. 

100 

100 

1*843 

90 

83 

1*822 

80 

68-3 

1-734 

70 

65-9 

1-615 

60 

44-9 

1-501 

50 

35-2 

1-398 

40 

26-6 

1-306 

30 

18-9 

1-223 

27 

16-7 

1-20 

26 

160 

1-19 

26 

15-3 

1-18 

23-5 

14-3 

117 

22 

13-2 

1-16 

21 

12-6 

1-15 

20 

120 

1-144 

15 

87 

1-106 

10 

5-7 

1 

1-068 
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their  being  corroded    by  acid   being   spilt   over   them, 
or  better  atill,  platiaum  wires  go  from  tbe  plates,  one 
to  the  "  Aey "  K  (which  is  raised  up  above  the  general 
level,  of    the    apparatus   to   prevent    its   being   corroded 
by  drops  of  acid),   and   the  other  wire  to  one  of  the 
terminal  binding  screws  seen  in  the  figure.     On  pressing 
down  K,  the  current 
pi'oduced  by  a  genera- 
tor attach^  by  wires 
to  the  two    binding 
screws,    seen    at    the 
right  -  hand    aide    of 
the  figure,  b  allowed 
to  pass  through  the 
apparatus.     The   gas 
which  is  generated  is 
unable  to  escape  fi^m 
the  vessel  when  the 
pinch-cock  c  is  closed, 
and  accordingly  forces 
the     liquid     up    the 
graduated     tube      t 
This  tube  passes  air- 
tight    through      tlio 
indiarubber  stopi>er  i, 
Fig.  24-improve.i  Form  of  Snii.iuiiio  AM     'eaches  nearly  to  the 
voiwiJieter.  bottom  of  the  vessel, 

and  terminates  at  the 
upper  end  in  a  thistle  funnel  F,  bo  that  if  the  current  is 
by  accident  kept  on  for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary 
to  cause  the  liquid  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  graduated 
tubcj  the  liquid  collects  in  the  funnel  instead  of  spilling 
over.  This  tube  is  also  sloped  so  that  the  riiie  of  liquid 
in  the  tube  may  increase  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  voltameter  as  little  as  possible.*  The 
*  If  the  vesiel  be  full  of  liquid  hi  that  there  is  no  gas  between 
the  top  of  the  liquid  and  the  iuaiarubber  stopper  t  at  the  commeDce- 
ment  o!  the  eiperiment,  the  error  arising  from  the  compcesaiOD  of  the 
gsa  produced  bj  the  rise  of  liquid  in  the  tube  t  may  b«  IMgleot«d. 
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aeoond  tube  might  be  simply  termitiated  with  a  piece  of 
iadiambber  tubing  closed  with  a  spring  pinch-cock,  c,  on 
opening  Trbich  the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape,  and  the 
liquid  runs  back  out  of  the  tube  I.  If  this  is  done 
suddenly,  however,  there  ie  a  tendeticj'  for  small  particles 
of  the  liquid  to  be  jerked  out  of  the  lower  tube.  To  pre- 
vent these  partioles  being  thrown  on  to  the  stand  of  the 
apparatus,  the  tube  is  carried  up,  and  its  end  is  bent  over 
into  the  thistle  funnel  F. 

Instead  of  obaerving 
the  distance  the  liquid 
travels  up  the  graduated 
tube  t  (Fig.  22)  in  a  given 
time,  -we  may  notice  the 
time  it  takes  to  travel 
from  a  certain  fixed 
mark  at  one  end  of  the 
tube  to  another  fixed 
nark  at  the  other.  In 
other  words,  instead  of 
measuring  the  volume  of 
gas  produced  in  a  given 
lime,    we    may   measure 

the   time  taken  to  pro-  «_LauF.  n  nrsii  lu    ■  A  ij 

duDe    a    given    volume.       '*  vi,i'tiiin.'iiT. 

And   since   for   different 

currents  the  times  taken  for  the  same  volume  of  gas 
to  be  produced  must  be  inversely  as  the  volumes  of  gas 
produced  in  the  same  time,  we  can  deduce  the  former 
by  employing  a  tube  which  has  not  been  subdivided 
into  equal  volumes,  but  only  has  two  marks  on  it. 

With  that  method  of  using  a  voltameter  to  meaaiire 
currents  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  tube  to  be  long,  since 
it  can  be  conveniently  expanded  into  a  bulb  b  (Fig.  23), 
and  creat  sensibility  can  be  combined  with  compactness 
by  the  bore  ot  the  tube  being  made  small  at  the  places 
where  are  the  reference  marks  m^  and  m  ■  above  and 
iielow  the  bulb. 
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The  spring  pinch-cock  c  should  not  be  left  squeezing 
the  indiarubber  tube  of  the  voltameter  (Figs.  22  and 
23)  when  the  instrument  is  out  of  use,  for  constant 
pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  causes  it  to  acquire  a 
permanent  set  and  prevents  it  from  regaining  its  circular 
form  when  the  pinch-cock  is  removed. 

10.  Relative  Advantages  of  Voltameters  and  Gal- 
vanometers.— The  disadvantage  of  employing  a  volta- 
meter for  the  practical  measurement  of  currents  is,  that 
it  requires  a  strong  current  to  produce  any  visible 
decomposition  in  a  reasonable  time.  Even  the  current 
of  one  ampere,  which  is  about  three  times  that  used  in  an 
ordinary  8-candle  incandescent  lamp,  would  require  about 
two  hours,  fifty-eight  minutes,  and  forty-two  seconds  to 
decompose  one  gramme  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereas 
the  weak  currents  used  in  telegraphy,  and,  still  more, 
the  far  weaker  currents  used  in  testing  the  insulating 
character  of  specimens  of  guttapercha,  indiarubber,  &c., 
might  pass  for  many  days  through  a  sulphuric  acid  volta- 
meter without  causing  any  noticeable  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition.  Indeed,  not  to  mention  the  enormous 
waste  of  time,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  current 
strength  which  it  was  desired  to  measure  constant  all 
tliis  time,  the  leakage  of  the  gas  which  would  take  place 
at  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  that  were  not  hermetically 
sealed,*  would  render  such  a  mode  of  testing  quite  futile. 
Hence,  although  the  voltametric  method  is  the  most 
direct  way  of  measuring  a  current  strength,  and  although 
it  is  constantly  employed  for  measuring  the  large 
currents  now  used  industrially,  still  the  very  fact  that 
the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  produced  in  a 
given  time  by  a  certain  current  is  independent  of  the 
shape  or  size  of  the  instrument,  makes  it  impossible 
to  increase  its   sensibility.      Consequently  some    other 

*  A  glass  vessel  is  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed  when  any  openiiig 
that  previously  existed  in  it  has  been  closed,  by  heating  the  ^laas 
rouudl^the  opening  until  it  becomes  soft  and  sticky,  and  pressing  fhe 
edges  together. 
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apparatus  must  be  employed  for  practically  measuring 
small  currents,  and  the  law  of  the  apparatus — that  is, 
the  connection  between  the  i*eal  strength  of  the  current 
and  the  effect  produced  in  the  apparatus — must  be 
experimentally  ascertained  by  direct  comparison  with  a 
voltameter. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  compare  together  the  indica- 
tions of  the  two  instruments  produced  by  various  currents, 
the  second  instrument  cannot  be  much  more  sensitive  than 
the  first ;  what  advantage,  therefore,  can  arise  from  em- 
ploying an  instrument  as  unsensitive  as  a  voltameter? 
This  leads  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  inci'ease  the  sensitiveness  of  voltameters  than  of 
^*  galr>anometer8j*  *  We  might  increase  the  magnitude 
of  the  indications  of  a  voltameter,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Pig.  22,  by  using  a  tube  t  of  very  small  bore,  or  by 
]^tting  several  such  voltameters  in  series,  and  collecting 
&e  gases  given  off  by  each  into  one  vessel ;  but  we  cannot 
hy  either  of  these  means  succeed  in  constructing  a  volta- 
meter w^hich  possesses  anything  like  the  sensibility  that 
can  be  very  easily  given  to  a  galvanometer. 

The  indications  of  any  measuring  instrument  may  be 
mcreased  in  three  distinct  ways.  As  an  illustration,  let 
US  consider  an  ordinary  spring-balance,  like  the  one 
attached  to  the  apparatus  B  in  Fig.  7,  page  11.  We 
may,  in  the  first  place,  use  a  microscope,  or  we  may  fit 
the  balance  with  a  wheel  and  pinion,  or  employ  some 
other  magnifying  arrangement  to  render  the  extension 
of  the  spring  more  apparent;  or  the  electromagnet  may 
be  so  constructed,  either  by  employing  more  iron  or  by 
patting  more  convolutions  of  wire  round  its  limbs,  so 
that  the  pull  on  the  "keeper"  or  armature  a  (Fig.  7), 
caused  by  passing  a  given  current   round  the  coils  of 


*  Whfle  a  '*  gdhanoteope  "  is  the  name  given  to  an  instrument  used 


be  compared.    Any  galvanoeoope  when  calibrated  becomes  a  more  or 
less  sensitiYe  galvanometer. 
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wire,  is  increased ;  or,  lastly,  we  may  use  a  weak  spring 
in  the  balance,  so  that,  for  a  given  pull  on  the  keeper, 
the  moyement  of  the  index  may  be  large. 

Each  of  these  three  methods  can  be  applied  with 
great  success  to  galvanometers.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sensitiveness  may  be  increased  by  using  a  long  pointer, 
and  the  pointer  may  be  made  light,  and  therefore  easily 
moved,  by  forming  it  of  a  very  fine  glass  tube  or  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  some  light  substance  like  aluminium. 
But  the  best  of  all  methods,  and  therefore  the  one 
employed  with  very  sensitive  galvanometersj  consists  in 
using  a  ray  of  light  several  feet  long,  but,  of  course,  quite 
weightless.  The  sensibility  of  a  galvanometer  can  also 
be  made  large  by  winding  the  bobbins  with  very  many 
turns  of  very  fine  wire  {see  page  16) ;  also  by  placing  the 
bobbins  very  near  the  suspended  needle.  Friction  can  be 
diminished  by  suspending  the  little  magnet  with  a  thin 
fibre  of  untwisted  silk.  And  lastly,  by  employing  a  very 
weak  **  controlling  magnet "  or  by  putting  it  at  some 
distance  from  the  galvanometer,  the  "  torque  "  *  required 
to  turn  the  needle  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount, 
and-  therefore  a  considerable  deflection  can  be  produced 
by  an  extremely  weak  current. 

And  so  successful  have  been  the  various  attempts  to 
increase  the  indications  of  galvanometers  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  measure  accurately  an  electric  current  which 
is  so  small  that  it  would  have  to  flow  for  a  million  years 
through  a  voltameter  before  it  produced  as  much  cheniical 
action  as  a  current  of  one  ampere  could  produce  in  a 
single  hour. 

Now,  experiment  shows  that  a  galvanometer  of  a 
particular  sliape  and  size,  and  with  a  definite  fnagnetic 
Tieedle,  acted  on  by  a  definite  controlling  force,  prodticedj 
say,  by  the  earth's  mxtgnetism,  or  by  som,e  fiixed  perma- 
nent magnet,  has  a  perfectly  definite  law  conneeting  the 

*  Torque  is  the  tendency  that  any  system  of  forces  has  to  cause  a 
bod}*^  to  turn,  so  that  torque  bears  the  same  relation  to  turning  that 
a  force  has  U)  motion  in  a  straight' line. 
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magnitude  of  the  deJlecMon  with  the  strength  of  the  ourrent 
producing  it,  although  the  absolute  value  of  the  current 
in  amperes  necessary  to  produce  any  particular  deflection 
can  he  increased,  or  diminished,  by  using  thick  wire  and 
fewer  turns,  or  fine  vnre  and  more  turns,  to  maJce  a  coil  of 
the  same  dimensions.  If,  for  example,  with  a  particular 
gauge  of  wire  employed  to  fill  up  the  bobbin  it  requires 
2f  times  as  many  amperes  to  produce  a  deflection  of  40° 
as  it  requires  to  produce  a  deflection  of  20**,  then  if  a 
much  finer  gauge  of  wire  be  employed  to  fill  the  bobbin 
there  will  still  be  required  2f  times  as  many  amperes 
to  produce  a  deflection  of  40"  as  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a  deflection  of  20°.  But  in  the  second  case  -5-^^ 
of  an  ampere  may  be  all  that  is  required  to  produce  the 
20°  deflection,  whereas  five  amperes  may  be  required  to 
produce  the  same  deflection  in  the  first.  The  law  of  the 
instrument  remains  the  same,  although  its  sensibility 
bis  been  increased  5,000  times  by  using  finer  wire  to  wind 
on  the  bobbin. 

Thus,  while  we  may  take  advantage  of  the  absolute 
character  of  the  amount  of  chemical  action  to  furnish  us 
with  our  "standard  current  meter,"  we  can  avail  our- 
selves of  the  variation  that  can  easily  be  made  in  the 
deflection  of  a  galvanometer  needle  corresponding  with 
the  same  current,  to  furnish  us  with  instruments  of 
greater  and  greater  degrees  of  delicacy. 

11.  Meaning  of  the  Belative  and  the  Absolute 
Calibration  of  a  Galvanometer.— Two  distinct  things 

are  required  to  be  known  with  reference  to  a  particular 
galvanometer — first,  the  law  connecting  the  various 
deflections  with  the  relative  strength  of  the  currents 
required  to  produce  them ;  secondly,  the  absolute  values 
of  the  currents — that  is,  the  number  of  amperes  required 
for  the  same  purpose — or,  what  is  sufficient  if  the  fii-st 
has  been  ascertained,  the  number  of  amperes  required  to 
produce  some  one  deflection.  The  first  is  sometimes 
called  the  ** relative  calibration,"  the  second  the  ^'absolvie 
calibration  "  of  the  galvanometer. 
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A  galvanometer  with  its  Ixibbin  wound  wiIJl  thick 
wire  may  be  compared  directly  with  a  voltameter,  and 
the  relative  calibration  of  the  galvanometer  determined ; 
then  if  the  same  space  on  the  bobbin  be  wound  with  any 
other  gauge  of  wire  the  relative  calibration  of  the 
galvanometer  will  be  the  earoe,  and  therefore  known, 
provided  that  neither  the  length  of  the  suspended  magnet 
nor  the  law  of  the  controlling  force  is  in  any  way 
altered.  Or  if  a  galvanometer  wound  with  thick  wire 
be  compared  with  a  voltameter,  and  its  absolute  calibra- 
tion determined,  and  if,  further,  the  law  of  change  of 
sensibility  with  gauge  of  wire  has  also  been  ascertained 
experimentally,  then  the  absolute  calibration  of  the  same 
galvanometer,  when  wound  with  any  gauge  of  wire, 
filling  the  same  space,  will  be  known  without  further 
experiments,  provided  that  the  length  of  the  suspended 
magnet  and  the  magnitude  of  the  cootrolliug  iofix  remain 
unaltered. 

13.  Experiment  for  Oalibrating  a  Oalvanometer 
Relatively  or  Absolutely. — Fig.  2i  shows  a  voltameter, 
V,  connected  up  with  a  galvanometer,  g,  and  a  "  aet  oj 
resistaneeg,"  each  conaieting  of  a  coil  of  wire  with  its  ends 
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connected  -with,  two  successive  terminals,  ^,  fg,  &c. 
These  coils  are  w^ound  on  bobbins,  and  are  placed  under- 
neath the  base  laoard  to  which  the  whole  of  the  apparatus 
is  fixed,  and  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  bodilj  carried 
from  place  to  place  (from  the  laboratory  to  the  lecture- 
room,  for  example,  for  demonstration  to  a  class).  The 
magnitude  of  the  current  is  altered  by  joining  the 
wire,  to,  to  the  various  terminals,  ^j,  t^,  t^,  <fec.,  on  the 
base  board  t,  *r  are  the  maiil  terminals,  or  binding 
screws,  to  which  the  wires  coming  from  the  current 
generator  are  attached. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  particular  experiment 
shovm  in  IFig.  24  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  know  the 
length  or  gauge  of  the  wire  that  has  been  wound  on 
the  various  bobbins ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  all 
the  coils  should  be  made  of  the  same  length  or  thickness 
of  wire,  since,  whatever  resistance  be  inserted  in  the  circuit, 
^e  current  that  passes  through  the  voltameter  is  the 
same  as  the  current  that  passes  through  the  galvanomet/er, 
so  that  the  variation  in  strength  of  the  current  is  known 
from  the  voltameter  observations,  and  not  from  the 
length  of  wire  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  ckcuit. 
Indeed,  the  resistances  in  this  experiment  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether  when  there  is  any  other  easy 
mode  of  altering  the  current  strength  by  using,  for 
example,  different  numbers  of  ^^cells^'  or  a  different  kind  of 
battery  to  produce  the  current,  but  in  practice  this  result 
is  generally  most  easily  attained  by  the  use  of  a  set  of 
resistance  coils. 

The  calibration  might  be  performed  by  observing  for 
a  number  of  different  currents  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in 
the  graduated  tube  of  a  voltameter  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  corresponding  steady  deflection  of  the  needle,  or  of 
the  pointer,  of  the  galvanometer.  But  more  accurate 
observations  can  be  made  if,  instead  of  observing  the 
different  lengths  of  the  tube  through  which  the  liquid 
rises  in  a  given  time  corresponding  with  the  different 
currents  used,  the  times  be  noted  during  which  the  liquid 
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rises  through  a  given  volume — viz.  that  between  the  two 
marks  m^,  7n^  of  the  voltameter  tube  (Figs.  23,  24).  A 
calculation  can  then  be  made  of  the  rate  at  which  gas  is 
evolved  by  the  current,  and  from  this  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  amperes  can  be  found.  Thus,  let  Y  be  the 
volume,  in  cubic  centimetres,  of  the  bulb  B  (Figs.  23,  24) 
between  the  marks  m^,  mj,  and  suppose  the  strength  of 
the  current  be  such  that  it  takes  s  seconds  for  the  liquid 
to  rise  from  the  mark  m^  to  the  mark  mg,  then  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  generated  by  the 
current  in  every  second  is 

—  cubic  centimetres. 
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Now,  one  ampere  liberates  0*1733  cubic  centimetre  of  gas 
at  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  and  if  we  suppose 
the  actual  temperature  to  be  18°C.,  and  the  height  of 
the  barometer  to  be  750  millimetres,  it  follows  from  the 
expression  given  on  page  29  that  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  gas  liberated  per  second  by  one  ampere  is 

76       273  +  18 
Hence  the  current  is — 

When  the  actual  current  in  amperes  producing  any  given 
deflection  is  ascertained  in  this  manner,  the  galvanometer 
is  said  to  be  calibrated  absolutely. 

If,  however,  the  volume  V  of  the  bulb  B  be  unknown, 
or  if  the  tube  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  22  be 
divided  into  portions  having  equal  volumes,  but  of 
unknovm  value  in  cubic  centimeties,  or,  what  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  a  well-drawn 
tube,  if  the  divisions  merely  mark  off  equal  lengths  of 
the  tube,  then  the  result  of  the  experiment  will  merely 
give  the  relative  calibration  of  the  galvanometer. 


SCSPENDING   A   GALVANOMETER  NEEDLE. 


The  galvanometer,  which  is  seen  more  in  detail  in 
Fig.  25,  consists  in  this  case  of  a  vertical  circular  coil  of 


wire,  G,  at  the  centre  of  which  a  very  short  magnetic 
»^le,  n  s,  is  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  unspun  silk,  tb« 
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height  of  the  needle  being  adjusted  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  pin,  p,  which  is  finally  clamped  in  position  by  the 
screw  s.  Other  methods  of  supporting  the  fibre  so 
that  it  may  be  easily  raised  or  lowered^  and  in  the 
case  of  two  of  them  moved  horizontally,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  25.  Rigidly  attached  to  the  needle  is  a  long,  very 
light  pointer,  pp,  made  of  thin  aluminium,  or  brass  wire, 
or,  best  of  all,  of  a  fine  thread  of  glass,  the  position  of 
which  is  read  off  on  a  horizontal  scale  fixed  just  below 
the  centre  of  the  coil.  If  the  end  of  the  pointer  be  close 
to  the  scale,  the  error  due  to  ^^parallax"  will  be  avoided — 
that  is,  the  error  arising  from  looking  at  the  pointer 
sideways,  and  so  causing  its  end  to  appear  to  be  over  a 
part  of  the  scale  a  little  to  the  right  or  a  little  to  the 
left  of  its  true  position.  As  this,  however,  is  liable  to 
lead  to  one  or  other  of  the  ends  of  the  pointer  touching 
the  scale,  if  the  instrument  be  not  very  well  made  and 
carefully  levelled,  it  is  better  to  avoid  parallax  by  fasten- 
ing the  scale  (which  in  this  case  takes  the  form  of  a  mere 
circular  ring)  to  a  disc  of  looking-glass,  and  by  the  observer 
always  taking  care,  when  taking  a  reading,  to  hold  his 
head  so  that  the  pointer  exactly  hides  its  reflection  in  the 
looking-glass  underneath  it.  If  that  condition  be  fulfilled, 
the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  pointer  is  immaterial. 

The  particular  form  of  galvanometer  shown  in  Figs. 
24  and  25  is  the  one  whose  theory  is  fully  described  in 
the  next  chapter,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  any  foma 
of  galvanometer  could  be  calibrated  relatively  or  abso- 
lutely by  comparison  with  a  voltameter  in  the  way  just 
described  without  its'  being  necessary  to  know  anything 
about  the  way  in  which  the  galvanometer  is  constructed. 

18.  Oraphically  Recording  the  Results  of  an  Ex- 
periment.— The  results  of  this  experiment,  and  indeed  of 
all  experiments,  are  best  recorded  graphically  by  points 
on  a  sheet  of  squared  paper,*  that  is,  paper  subdivided 

*  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  courses  at  tlie  Finsbury 
Technical  College,  in  1879,  squared  paper  was  practically  used  in 
England  only  for  the  recording  of  results  of  original  experiments. 
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mto  a  number  of  small  squares,  hj  a  large  number  of 
straight  lines  dravm  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The. 
distances  of  tlie  points  measured  horizontally  from  OY 
(Fig.  26)  sliould  be  taken  to  represent  the  deflections  on 
the  galvanometer  G,  and  the  distances  of  the  same  points 
measured  vertically  from  o  x  the  corresponding  amounts 
of  gas  produced  in  a  given  time — that  is,  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  the  current. 

It  may  be  asked  how  distances  along  a  line  can  re- 
present the   angular  deflections  on  a  galvanometer,  or 
the  amount  of  gas  produced  in  a  given  time.     What  is 
meant  is  this  :  the  line  o  x  is  subdivided  iuto  a  number 
of  equal  divisions  by  the  ruling  on  the  squared  paper ; 
one,  or  any  convenient  number,  of  these  subdivisions  is 
taken  arbitrarily  to  stand  for  l**,  then  any  deflection  is 
represented  by  this  number  of  divisions  that  we  have 
arbitrarily    taken   to   stand   for   1°,   multiplied   by  the 
isumber  of  degrees  of  the  deflection.  Similarly  one,  or  any 
convenient  number,  of  the  divisions  along  o  Y  is  taken 
arbitrarily  to  stand  for  one  cubic  centimetre  of  gas  liber- 
ated per  minute,  then  any  number  .of  cubic  centimetres 
liberated   per  minute  in  a  test  will  be  represented  by 
the  number  of  divisions  along  o  y  that  has  been  taken  to 
stand  for  one  cubic  centimetre  per  minute,  multiplied 
into  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  liberated  in  that 
test  per  minute. 

If  the  galvanometer  is  being  calibrated  only  relatively 
the  unit  volume  of  gas  may  be  that  of  unit  length  of  the 
tube  or  its  whole  volume,  and  in  that  case  a  convenient 
number  of  divisions  along  o  y  will  be  taken  to  represent 
one  such  volume  of  gas  liberated  per  minute. 


And  as  these  results,  rather  than  the  training  of  the  experimenter, 
were  the  most  important  part  of  tiie  investigation,  the  paper  waa 
very  accurately  divided,  and  sold  at  a  high  price  totally  out  of  the 
reach  of  students.  It  hecame,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  squared 
paper  specially  made,  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  accu- 
rately divided  for  students'  purposes;  and  such  paper,  madune-ruled, 
can  mow  be  obtained  at  between  a  farthing  and  a  halfpenny  per  Bheet, 
or  at  about  one-tweatieth  of  the  cost  of  the  older  squared  paper. 
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In  the  same  way  a  curve  may  be  drawn  to  record  the 
height  of  the  barometer  from  hour  to  hour,  or  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  some  commodity  from  day  to  day,  or  the 
depth  of  the  sea  from  point  to  point  along  some  section 
of  the  ocean,  and  generally  to  give  a  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  any  two  things  vary  with  one  another. 

In  selecting  the  scale — that  is,  in  determining  the 
number  of  divisions  along  o  x  or  along  o  Y — that  is  to  be 
taken  to  represent  1**  deflection,  or  unit  volume  of  gas 
liberated  per  unit  of  time  in  the  preceding  experiment, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  curve, 
which  we  are  about  to  draw,  shall  be  as  large  as  possible, 
since  the  larger  it  is  the  more  accurately  we  can  draw 
it.  The  scale  should,  therefore,  be  so  selected  that  the 
maximum  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  that  has  been 
used  in  the  experiment  should  be  representexl  by  nearly 
the  whole  of  o  x,  and  the  corresponding  maximum 
quantity  of  gas  developed  in  the  given  time  by  nearly 
the  whole  of  o  y,  since  with  this  arrangement  the  curve 
would  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sheet  of  squared 
paper.  "For  example,  suppose  that  the  length  ox  is 
divided  by  the  ruling  of  the  paper  into  170  equal  divi- 
fions,  and  o  Y  into  100,  and  suppose  that  the  maximum 
galvanometer  deflection  was  79°,  and  that  when  that 
deflection  was  produced  the  liquid  ascended  from  the 
zero  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  the  top  mark  in 
22  seconds,  then,  if  one  minute  be  the  fixed  time  decided 
on,  the  most  suitable  scales  for  distances  measured  along 
ox  and  along  o  y  would  be  selected  as  follows : — 

170 

=  2-15  divisions  alono;  ox  per  1*. 

79     .  OF 

60 

-— -  =  2*7  volumes  of  the  tube  per  minute. 

— -  ==37  divisions  along  o  Y  per  volume 
■4  • .  of  the  tube  per  minute. 
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2*15  divisions  per  1**  would,  however,  be  a  little  awk- 
ward to  employ  when  deflections  of  17",  29^°,  <fec.,  had 
to  be  represented  ;  2  divisions  per  1"  would  therefore  be 
better.  37  divisions  along  o  y,  to  represent  one  volume 
of  the  tube  per  minute,  would  just  enable  the  maximum 
rate  of  liberation  of  the  gas,  corresponding  with  2*7 
volumes  of  the  tube  in  the  minute,  to  be  represented  by 
the  whole  of  o  Y  ;  but  37  divisions  for  unit  rate  of  liber- 
ation would  be  a  little  awkward  to  employ  when  other 
rates  had  to  be  represented;  probably,  therefore,  30 
divisions  p-long  o  Y,  to  stand  for  the  unit  rate,  would  be 
more  convenient. 

Having  obtained  a  suflScient  number  of  points  by 
experiment,  a  curve  should  be  drawn  connecting  these 
points.  Such  a  curve  can  be  drawn  by  bending  an 
elastic  piece  of  wood,  and  holding  it  so  as  to  pass  as 
nearly  as  possible  through  all  the  points  that  are  plotted 
on  the  squared  paper  to  record  the  results,  and  then 
using  the  bent  piece  of  wood  as  a  ruler,  along  which  to 
draw  a  line.  A  better  way  is  to  bend  a  piece  of 
soft  brass  strip,  bit  by  bit,  until  the  edge  of  the  strip 
passes  through  the  average  position  of  the  points. 

Unless,  however,  the  experiment  .has  been  performed 
with  great  accuracy — to  attain  which  requires,  not  merely 
the  careful  attention  of  those  engaged  in  making  tbe 
experiment,  but  a  cei'tain  amount  of  practice  in  experi- 
menting— it  must  not  be  expected  that  a  curve  so  diiiwn 
will  pass  through  all  the  points ;  some  of  them,  by  are 
sure  to  be  a  little  too  low,  meaning  that  the  deflection  on 
the  galvanometer  has  been  read  too  high,  or  that  the  rise 
of  liquid  in  the  graduated  tube  has  been  read  too  low, 
from,  perhaps,  an  error  having  been  made  in  taking  the 
time,  or  from  the  current  not  having  been  kept  on  for  a 
sufficient  time  before  the  pinch-cock  c  (Mgs.  22,  23,  24) 
was  clos^ed  for  the  gas  to  have  commenced  to  come  off 
regularly.  Some  of  the  points  e  (Fig.  26),  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sure  to  be  too  high,  meaning  that  the  deflection 
on  the  galvanometer  has  been  read  too  low,  or  the  rise -of 
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b'quid  in  the  gi-aduated  tube  too  high  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  experiments  were  fairly  well  made^  and  that  b  and  e 
are  merely  plotted  incorrectly,  and  so  do  not  represent 
the  results  of  the  experiment. 

14.  Practical  Value  of  Drawing  Curves  to  Graphic- 
tlly  Record  the  Besults  of  Experiments. — It  may  be 

asked,  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  points  b  and  e, 
although  not  on  the  curve,  may  be  quite  correct  ?  The 
answer  is,  No,  because  experience  makes  us  quite  sure 
that  the  connection  between  the  deflection  of  the  galva- 
nometer 6  and  the  current  strength  must  be  a  continuous 
one,  and,  therefore,  that  the  points  correctly  representing 
the  true  connection  must  all  lie  on  an  elastic  curve,  or  on 
such  a  curve  as  can  be  obtained  by  bending  a  thin  piece 
of  wood  or  steel,  and,  consequently,  that  if  no  mistake 
has  been  made  in  plotting  the  points  b  and  e,  some  mis- 
take must  have  been  made  in  taking  the  observations. 
Bat  what  is  even  more  important,  we  are  also  sure  that 
the  points  b'  and  e*  on  the  curve,  obtained  by  drawing 
lines  through  h  and  e  respectively  parallel  to  o  Y,  give 
fiir  more  accurately  the  relative  strengths  of  the  currents 
producing  respectively  the  two  deflections  in  question, 
than  the  currents  obtained  directly  from  the  experiment 
itself.  Dravying  the  curve,  tJien,  corrects  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  experiment.  But  it  does  something  more 
than  that — it  gives,  by  what  is  called  ^Hnterpolation,"  tlie 
ymdts  that  w<yuM  have  been  obtained  from  intermediate 
experiments  correctly  made;  that  is  to  say,  it  tells  us 
wliat  would  be  the  relative  strengths  of  the  currents  that 
would  produce  deflections  intermediate  between  the  de- 
flections that  -were  actually  observed.  For  example,  sup- 
pose it  be  required  to  know  the  strength  of  current  which 
will  produce  a  deflection  of  41  J",  for  which  deflection 
no  experiment  has  been  made,  compared  with  that  which 
will  produce  a  deflection  of,  say  28  j°,  for  which  deflection 
also  no  experiment  has  been  made,  then  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  o  Y,  through  the  point 
A.  in  0  X  corresponding  with  41  J°,  similarly  to  draw  a 
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line  parallel  to  o  Y,  throngh  the  point  b  in  o  x,  corre- 
sponding with  281^**,  and  observe  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
between  o  x  and  the  points  p  and  Q,  where  they  cut  the 
curve,  then  the  strength  of  the  current  which  produces 
the  deflection  41  J**  on  this  particular  galvanometer  bears 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  that  produces  the  deflection 
28^**  the  ratio  of  the  length  a  p  to  the  length  b  q. 

If  the  curve  is  an  absolute  and  not  merely  a  relative 
calibration  curve,  then  the  scale  on  which  it  is  drawn 
will  be  known,  and  therefore  the  number  of  amperes 
corresponding  with  either  A  p  or  b  Q. 

The  method  of  plotting  the  results  of  experiment  on 
squared  paper,  and  drawing  a  curve  through  them  to 
graphically  record  the  result,  has  a  third  important  use 
in  that,  just  as  a  map  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  shape  of 
a  country  than  pages  of  description,  a  curve  enables  us  to 
see  at  a  glance  iJie  general  cJiaracter  of  ike  result  obtained. 

For  example,  suppose  that  the  results  obtained  in 
some  particular  calibration  of  a  galvanometer  are  : — 


Deflection. 

Relative 

Strength  of  Ourrent 

10 

24 

17-3 

41-5 

22-8 

54-7 

29-5 

70-8 

37-4 

•  • 

89-7 

no  exact  notion  of  the  law  of  the  galvanometer  can  be 
obtained  by  a  glance  at  these  figures;  but  if  they  be 
plotted  on  squared  paper  a  straight  line  (Fig.  27)  is 
obtained,  and  from  this  we  see  at  once  that  this  particular 
galvanometer  has,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  so  con- 
structed that  the  angular  deflection  of  the  needle  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  angular  deflection 
of  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  is  not  proportional  to  the 
current  strength,  and  a  calibration  curve  is  then  needed 
to  show  the  connection  between  them.  After  a  little 
experience  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  peculi- 
eritied  of  curves,  and  a  glance  at  the  calibration  curve  is 
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then  sufficient  to  convey  much  information  about  the 
instrument  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  always  difficult  for 
anyone  io  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  table  of  figures,  even  if 
it  be  as  simple  as  that  just  given,  but  the  curve  which 
represents  them  is  much  more  readily  undei-stood,  and  its 
chief  characteristics  can  also  be  more  easily  remembered. 
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The  curves  are  rendered  more  expressive  if  they  are 
always  plotted  so  that  the  horizontal  distancef^,  or 
^'absciisce"  represent  the  values  of  the  thing  easily 
observed — for  example,  the  angular  deflections  of  the 
needle  of  a  galvanometer,  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  days  of 
the  week,  <fec. ;  and  the  vertical  distances,  or  **  ordinates" 
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represent  the  values  of  the  variable  quantity  which  it 
is  desired  to  record — for  example,  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  current  producing  these  observed  deflections^ 
the  heights  of  the  barometer,  the  price  in  pounds,  of 
some  commodity,  <fec. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  of  the  two  quantities  was  plotted 
horizontally ;  so  also  thfe' north  on  a  map  might  be  at  the 
bottom  or  at  either  of  the  two  sides.  But,  just  as 
convention  has  led  to  maps  being  always  drawn  with  the 
north  at  the  top  and  with  the  east  to  the  right  hand,  so 
by  common  agreement  the  values  of  the  previously 
unknown  quantity  are  plotted  vertically,  and  the  values 
of  the  quantity  which  is  assumed  to  vary  regularly  in 
a  known  manner  are  plotted  horizontally.  Hence  in 
graphically  recording  the  temperature  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  temperature  is  plotted  vertically  and  time 
horizontally  ;  or  in  drawing  a  curve  to  indicate  the  depth 
,  of  the  Atlantic  at  different  points  between  England 
and  America,  depth  is  plotted  vertically,  and  distance 
measured,  from  either  England  or  America,  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea  horizontally. 

15.  To  Construct  a  Galvanometer  Scale  from  which 
the  Relative  Strengths  of  Currents  can  be  at  once 
Ascertained. — Galvanoscopes,  and  even  cheap  galvano- 
meters, are  frequently  constructed  with  scales  divided 
simply  into  degrees,  so  that  it  is  generally  impossible 
by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  deflections  produced  by 
different  currents  to  determine  the  exact  relative  strengths 
of  these  currents.  If  a  calibration  curve  has  been  drawn  " 
from  the  results  of  previous  tests,  the  relative  strengths 
of  any  currents  can,  of  course,  be  ascertained  by  using 
the  curve  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  galvanometer 
deflections.  Constant  reference,  however,  to  a  calibration 
curve  or  to  a  table  of  values  leads  to  much  waste  of  time, 
and  therefore,  when  a  galvanometer  is  to  be  used  under 
the  same  general  conditions,  it  is  better  to  construct  a 
scale  with  the   graduation    marks   so  drawn  thdt  the 
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relatiTB  atreDgtha  of  currents  are  directly  proportional  to 
tbe  deflections  they  produce  as  measured  by  the  nombeni 
OD  diis  specially  constructed  scale. 

Such  a  scale  may  be  constructed  aa  follows  : — Ascer- 
Uin  from  the  calibration  curve  (Fig.  36)  the  angles  in 
degrees  measured  along  ox,  which  correspond  with 
currents  whose  relfttiye  strengths  are  proportional  to 
10,  20,  30,  Ac. ;  that 
is,  with  t!ie  currente 
«hic!i  produce  amounts 

gaa     per     minute, 


proportional  to  these 
nnmbera.  Then,  by 
means  of  a  protractor 
[fig.  28),  set  off  these 
angles  on  a  blaiUi  scale 
id  niark  at  the  ends 
i  the  lines  so  drawn 
in  numbei-s  10,  20, 
^  Ac,  obtaining  the 

Knit  seen  in  Fig.  29.       pig,  i3.—Protr»ctoru«e41"  subdividing  a 

Kie  angular  spaces  be-  GnlvmoiuBter  Scale. 

tween    0    and     10,    10 

Md  20,  20  and  30,  although  of  different  sizes,  correspond 

"ith  equal  additions  to  the  current,  and  therefore  must 

nav  each  be  divided  into  the  same  number  of  parts,  aud 

»e  obtain  finally  the  scale  shown  ia  Tig.  30. 

As  this  scale  is  only  intended  to  give  the  relative 
■trengths,  and  not  the  absolute  strengths  of  currents  in 
UBperes,  the  numbers  5,  10,  15,  &c.,  or  2,  4,  6,  4c,, 
might  have  been  put  instead  of  10,  20,  30,  &c.  If, 
Iwwever,  the  first  of  the  larger  angular  spaces  be  taken 
B  10°,  then  it  is  convenient  to  make  that  angular  space 
Wfrespond  with  a  current  called  10,  since  the  sub- 
diriding  of  this  angular  space  into  ten  pnrts  leads  to 
the  smaller  angular  spaces  being  about  1°  each  and, 
therefore,  of  convenient  sizes. 
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In  Bubdividing  the  lender  angular  spaces  into  the 
Bmaller  ones  a,  certain  amount  of  discretion  must  be 
employed.  If  the  ten  parta  into  which  the  apace  between 
10  and  20  on  the  scale  was  divided  were  made  exactly 
equal,  and  also  the  ten  parts  into  which  the  space  between 
20  and  30  were  also  made  exactly  equal,  each  of  the 


Fig.». 

former  would  be  much  larger  than  each  of  the  latter. 
Hence  at  the  mark  20  there  would  be  a  sudden  jump  in 
the  length  of  the  space  between  two  division  marks  ;  but 
that  must  be  wrong,  since  as  we  pass  along  the  scale  the 
division  marks  must  either  be  equidistant,  or,  if  the 
Space  separating  two  adjacent  ones  varies,  the  variation 
must  be  a  gradual  one.  We  must,  therefore,  not  simply 
divide  the  large  angular  space  between  10  and  20  into 
ten  equal  parts,  and  the  smaller  angular  space  between 
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20  and  30  also  into  ten  equal  parts,  bnt  the  lines  mnat  bo 
jadiiaoualy  drawn  so  aa  to  make  the  apaces  ^-ary  aUttdy 
in  length. 

At  the  point  b'  on  the  cnrve  (Fig.  26,  page  52) 
wrTes]X)liding  with  tlic  mark  10  on  tlic  scale  the  ciirve  is 
taidiii;;  over  ao  as  to  become  flatter  tlian  it  was  near  tlie 


l*ginning ;  hence,  as  we  approach  the  mark  10  frora  0, 
*lie  spaces  separating  pairs  of  division  marks  on  the  scale 
Mght  slowly  to  increase.  At  the  point  d  on  the  curve, 
TOTesponding  with  about  13J  on  the  scale,  thia  change 
ot  curvature  ceases  ;  the  curve  becomes  a  portion  of  a 
•traight  line,  and  remains  a  straight  line  up  to  a  deflec- 
tion of  about  45°,  corresponding  with  about  the  mark 
20  on  the  scale  ;  the  division  marks  between  13J  and  20 
ibould,  therefore,  be  drawn  at  equal  distances     At  about 
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the  pointy  the  curvature  begins  again  to  change,  in  this 
case  growing  steeper ;  consequently  the  division  marks 
ought  to  begin  to  close  up.  This  closing-up  of  the  lines 
on  the  scale  must  go  on  up  to  the  end  of  tlie  scale 
corresponding  with  the  point  g  on  the  curve,  so  that  the 
length  of  a  space  near  50  on  the  scale  is  somewhat  less 
than  a  space  near  40,  which  is  itself  somewljat  less  than 
a  space  near  30,  and  so  on. 

Note  to  page  33. — The  latest  view  of  the  electroly'sis  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  that  the  current  splits  the  acid  up  into  hydroxyl 
(OH)  and  ionic  sulphur  dioxide,  according  to  the  formula 

2(HiS04)  =  4  (OH)  +  2  (SO.), 

then  that  the  hydroxyl  resolves  itself  into  water  and  oxygen  accord- 
ing to  the  formula 

4  (OH)  =  2  (H2O)  H-  O2, 

while  the  sulphur  dioxide  acts  on  the  water,  forming  sulphuric  acid 
and  liberating  hydrogen  according  to  the  formula 

2(S02  +  2H2O)  =  2(H^S04)  +  2(Hj). 
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CHAPTER    IT. 

GALVANOMETERS    AND    AMMETERS. 

It).  Distribution  of  Magiiotism  in  a  Permanent  Magnet- -17.  Mag- 
netic Poles  — 18.  Why  Magnetic  Needles  tend  to  Point  North  and 
South— 19.  Why  a  Galvanometer  Needle  has  a  Given  Deflection  for 
a  Given  Current — 20.  Mapping  out  Lines  of  Force — 21.  Comparing 
the  Relative  Strength  of  tne  Different  Parts  of  a  Magnetic  Field — 
22.  Tangent  Gralvanometer— 23.  Adjusting  the  Coil  of  a  Tangent 
Galvanometer — 24.  Scale  for  a  Tangent  Galvanometer  —25.  Tan- 
gent Law  —26.  Variation  of  the  Sensibility  of  a  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer with  the  Number  of  Windings  and  with  the  Diameter 
of  the  Bob'bin — 27.  Values  in  Amperes  of  the  Deflections  of  a 
Tangent  Galvanometer  controlled  only  by  the  Eai-th*8  Magnetism 
—28.  Magnetometer — 29.  Calibrating  any  Galvanometer  by  Direct 
Comparison  with  a  Tangent  Galvanometer — 30.  Pivot  and  Fibre 
Suspensions — 31.  Sine  Law — 32.  Employment  of  the  Sine  Principle 
in  Galvanometers — 33.  Construction  of  Galvanometers  in  which 
the  Angular  Deflection  is  directly  Proportional  to  the  Current— 
34.  G^vanometers  of  Livariaole  Sensibihty — 35.  Permanent 
litagnet  Ammeter — 36.  Magnifying  Spring  Ammeter — 37.  Gravity 
Control  Ammeters — 38.  Moving  Coil  Ammeters— 39.  Moving  Coil 
Ammeter  with  Magnetic  Control. 

16.  Distribution  of  Magnetism  in  a  Permanent 
Magnet. — Two  magnets,  when  placed  near  together,  are 
found  to  exert  a  force  on  one  another  which  is  an  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  according  to  the  way  in  which  one  is 
situated  relatively  to  the  other.  Also,  if  a  piece  pf  soft 
iron  is^^placed  near  a  magnet  it  is  magnetised  and 
attracted  towards  the  magnet,  and  if  the  iron  is  allowed 
to  touch  the  magnet  a  force  is  required  to  pull  it  away 
»gain.  The  strength  of  the  force  needed  to  detach  it, 
however,  varies  with  the  part  of  the  magnet  touched, 
and  this  fact  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  magnetism 
of  the  magnet  is  more  concentrated  at  some  parts  than 
at  others.  The  distribution  of  magnetism  in  an  ordinary 
W-magnet  may  be  conveniently  measured  with  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  31,  where  mm  is  the  magnet 
and  B  the  piece  of  soft  iron,  which  may  be  pear-shaped 
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or  mMe  like  a,  ball,  with,  a,  little  ring  to  attach  it  to 
the  thread.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
force  required  to  detach  the  ball  from  the  magnet 
TaB,y  be  measured,  but  the  one  that  has  been  found  very 
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convenient  in  practice  it  to  support  the  hall  by  a  thread, 
(,  attached  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  "  moffni/i/ing 
springs,"  8,  devised  by  Professor  Perry  and  the  author  for 
magnifying  a  linear  motion.  This  spring,  a  portion  of 
which  is  seen  enlartred  in  Fig.  .33,  is  shaped  like  a  narrow 
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aliNviDg  cnrled  up  into  s  cylinder  of  amidl  diameter, 
and,  unlike  an  ordinary  spiral  spring,  it  has  tlie 
peculiarity  that  for  a  small  increoM  in  length  along  the 
nxU  there  is  large  rotation  of  one  end  of  the-  spring 
idatiody  to  the  other,  tfie  angle  of  rotation  being  directly 
ymportional  to  the  aanal  extension  and  to  l/ie  force  which 
w  applied  to  produce  this  extunsion. 

To  the  lower  end  of  the  mag- 
nifying spring  H  (Fig.  31),  thei-e 
is  »tlAched  a  light  pointer,  p,  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  spring  ia 
soldered  to  a  screw,  <j,  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  turning 
Ibe  nut  N.  The  screw  itself  is 
prevented  from  turning  by  a  pin 
Isatened  to  the  bar  a,  sliding  in  a 
vertical  saw  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
new  Q.  The  graduated  dial  d 
i  carried  by  a  metal  disc,  at  the 
wtre  of  which  is  soldered  a  piece 
of  metal  tube,  which  fits  fairly 
ligtitly  into  a  hole  in  the  lower 
W  A[.  Thus  the  dial  can  be 
eosily  turned  by  hand,  so  as  to 
l>ring  the  zero  under  the  pointer  p, 
vlieD  the  macmet  u  H  is  removed, 

«d  tb.  onlfforoe  rtmlching  the  "«■»■-»■.»">'■•»".■ 
■pring  is  the  weight  of  the  iron 

Wll  B.  Then,  if  the  bull  be  pulled  down  until  it  touches 
the  m^^et,  and  the  nut  n  be  then  slowly  turned  until 
tile  ball  ia  just  pulled  away,  the  angle  through  which 
the  pointer  p  has  then  turned  from  the  zero  is  a  measure 
of  the  force  exerted  to  detach  the  ball. 

The  flat  graduated  bar  g  is  fastened  to  the  base 
board  by  screws  ;  but  as  these  pass  through  slots  cut  in 
the  wooden  bar  G  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  this  iiav 
ran  be  moved  and  screwed  in  any  desired  position,  and 
K  used  as  a  guide,  to  slide  the  mafpiet  u  h  against,  when 
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it  is  denired  to  make  a  series  of  measurements  at  points 
along  a  particular  line  on  the  magnet. 

When  we  wish  to  measure  the  force  along  the  edge 
of  the  magnet,  or  along  a  line  on  the  face  of  a  very  thick 
magnet, it  is  desirable  to  begin  by  loosening  the  screws  E,  B, 
which  clamp  the  bar  a  to  the  vertical  uprights  c,  then 
raising  the  bar  A  to  clamp  it  higher  up.  In  fact,  the 
motion  of  the  bar  A  up  or  down  may  be  regarded  as  a 
coarse  adjus'ment,  and  the  turning  of  the  nut  n  as  a 
fine  adjustment.  As  parallax  will  be  diminished  by 
keeping  the  distance  between  the  dial  and  the  pointer 
small,  it  is  desirable  to  raise  the  bar  A|  when  the  bar  A 
requires  to  be  moved  up.  To  make  one  adjustment 
sufficient  it  is  convenient  to  connect  the  bars  A  and  Aj 
by  tubes  sliding  on  the  uprights  c  c,  as  seen  in  the 
figure,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  measuring  apparatus  can 
be  moved  up  and  down  together  when  the  screws  E,  E 
are  loosened. 

Before  making  a  test  the  face  of  the  magnet  and  the 
lower  surface  of  the  iron  ball  should  be  rubbed  with  fine 
emery-cloth  and  then  wiped  free  from  dust,  and  it  is  to 
be  carefully  remembered  that  oM  magnetic  experiments  on 
the. force  of  detachment  are  inuch  affected  by  tlie  character 
of  the  surfaces  of  contact.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
make  each  experiment  several  times. 

If  experiments  be  made  at  points  equidistant  from 
one  another  all  along,  say,  the  central  line  of  the  magnet, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  magnet  on 
the  ball  is  very  large  towards  each  end,  rapidly  diminishes 
as  we    approach    the    centre,   and   becomes    practically 
nought  at  the  middle  of  the  magnet.     If  similar  experi- 
ments be  conducted  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  long  edge 
of  the  magnet,  but  much  nearer  to  one  edge  than  the 
other,  similar  results  will  be  obtained,  but  the  forces   at 
the  ends  of  the  magnet  will  be  even  greater  than,  before. 
If  the  magnet  be  "  uniformly  magnetised" the  attraction 
of  the  iron  ball  will  not  indicate  any  difference  between 
the  forces  at  two  points  similarly  situated  relatively  to 
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tbe  two  ends  of  tlie  magnet ;  but  if  we  approadi  our  bar 
magnet,  M  m,  to  a  suspended  compass  needle,  we  find  that 
the  north-seeking  end  of  the  compass  needle  is  attracted 
by  one  end  of  the  bar  magnet  and  repelled  by  ihe  other, 
and  so  for  the  south-peeking  end  of  the  compass  needle. 

Hence,  althougb  the  forces  exerted  on  a  piece  of  so/i 
iron  at  points  symmetrically  situated  relatively  to  the 
two  ends  of  a  uniformly  magnetised  steel  bar  are  the 
same  in  every  respect,  the  forces  exerted  by  the  two  ends 
of  the  large  magnet  on  one  end  of  a  compass  needle  are 
opposite  in  character. 

17.  M acetic  Poles. — The  experiment  just  described 
shows  that  the  magnetic  force  exerted  by  a  magnet  on  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  is  greatest  near  the  ends  of  the  magnet, 
although  every  part  of  the  magnet  exerts  some  force. 
Now  it  is  found  that  the  longer  a  magnet  is  compared 
with  its  breadth,  the  more  concentrated  is  the  magnetism 
towards  its  ends ;  and  when  the  magnet  is,  like  a  needle, 
FBry  long  and  thin,  all  the  force  which  it  is  capable  of 
exerting  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  magnetism  present 
at  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  needle.  These  points 
atwliich  the  magnetism  is  concentrated  are  called  the 
^magnetic  poles"  of  the  magnet,  and  the  line  joining  the 
poles  is  called  the  ^*  magnetic  axis  "  of  the  magnet. 

18.  Why  Magnetic  Needles  tend  to  Point  North 
*nd  South. — If  a  piece  of  magnetised  steel,  ns  (Fig.  33), 
be  balanced  in  a  paper  stirrup,  p,  and  be  suspended  by 
a  fibre  of  v/nspun  silk  so  that  the  steel  wii-e  or  bar  is  free 
to  turn  horizontally,  it  will  be  found  that  its  axis  points 
towards  a  magnetic  pole  held  near  it.  This  is  because 
^e  poles  of  the  suspended  bar  are  acted  on  by  forces 
due  to  the  neighbouring  pole.  This  action  is  an  attrac- 
tion in  the  case  of  one  of  the  ends  of  the  suspended  bar, 
and  a  repulsion  in  the  other.  In  the  same  way,  due  to 
tiie  ^  magnetic  field "  exerted  by  the  earth,  the  poles  of 
any  magnet  are  acted  upon  by  a  magnetic  force  which  is 
directed  northwards  for  one  and  southwards  for  the  other 
pole.    This  force  always  exists,  whether  the  magnet  be 
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fixed  or  movable,  and  whether  it  is  pointing  northwards 
or  in  any  other  direction ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  free  to 
move  easily,  so  that- it  can  be  turned  by  the  application 
of  a  comparatively  small  force,  and  if  it  be  acted  on  by 
the  earth's  magnetism  alone,  the  axis  of  the  suspended 
magnet  is  found  to  place  itself  north  and  south,  and 
always  with  one  particular  end  of  the  magnet  towards 


Fig.  S3. 


the  north,  which  is  therefore  called  the  "  nortlt-aeekitig  " 
end  or  i^Ae  of  the  magnet. 

If  this  test  be  made  with  various  magnets,  first  with 
one  and  then  with  the  other,  cai*e  being  taken  that  the 
suspended  magnet  be  not  near  any  of  the  others,  the 
north-seeking  end  of  each  magnet  can  be  successively 
found  and  marked  for  future  reference.  Now,  if  any  one 
of  the  magnets  be  suspended,  and  the  ends  of  one  of  the 
other  magnets  be  brought  respectively  near  the  ends  of 
the  suspended  magnet,  it  will  be  found  that  marked  pol 
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or  unmarked  poles  repel  one  another,  while  a  marked 
and  an  unmarked  pole  attract  one  another.  Hence  we 
are  led  to  the  general  rule  that  similar  poles  repely 
dissimilar  attract. 

19.  Why  a  Galvanometer  Needle  has  a  Given 
Deflection  for  a  Given   Current. — A  bddj  moves,  or 

changes  the  character  of  its  motion,  only  when  a 
mechanical  force  is  exerted  upon  it.  A  magnetic  needle 
which  is  free  to  turn  is  found  to  deflect  whenever  a  wire 
through  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  flowing  is  brought 
near  it,  unless  the  wire  be  placed  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  the  suspended  needle  and  the  current  be  flowing  in 
one  particular  direction  along  the  wire.  Hence  this 
deflection,  which  always  occurs  except  in  the  case  just 
mentioned,  must  take  place,  because  in  some  way  or 
other  a  conductor  carrying  an  electric  current  exerts  a 
force  on  the  poles  of  a  magnetic  needle. 

If  there  be  no  other  magnetic  force  acting  on  the 
needle  than  that  due  to  the  current,  the  needle,  if  free  to 
torn,  will  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wii'e  conveying 
the  current,  the  north-seeking  or  marked  pole  (as  was 
seen  in  §  7,  page  34,  Chapter  I.)  coming  towards  the 
observer  if  the  cuiTent  flows  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
form  part  of  a  counterclockwise  circuit  round  the  needle. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  forces  acting  on  a  needle  due  to 
the  current,  there  be  other  forces  due  to  one  or  more 
ma^ets,  weights  or  springs,  &c.,  then  the  needle,  if  free 
to  turn  in  any  direction,  will  place  itself  along  the 
resultant  of  all  the  force&  And  consequently  the  law  of 
a  particular  galvanometer — that  is,  the  law  connecting 
the  strength  of  the  current  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
deflection — depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  direction  of 
tke  resultant  force  varies  with  the  current  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer  coil. 

If,  instead  of  allowing  the  magnetic  needle  to  deflect 
more  and  more  as  the  current  is  increased,  it  is  always 
held  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  coil  by  the 
application  of  a  force,  the  law  of  the  instrument  becomes 
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very  simple,  for  as  long  as  the  current  does  not  become 
so  strong  as  to  alter  the  magnetism  of  the  needle  the 
strength  of  the  current  i»  directly  proportional  to  the  force 
that  hds  to  be  eocerted  to  keep  the  needle  at  rest  relatively 
to  the  Coil;  and  this  simple  law  is  true  whatever  be 
the  size  and  shape  qftlie  coil,  and  whatever  be  its  position 
relatively  to  the  magnetic  needle. 

But  with  small  currents  the  force  exerted  on  an 
ordinary  magnet  is  too  feeble  to  enable  the  current  to  be 
easily  measured  by  measuring  a  force,  and  consequently 
with  galvanometers  the  needle  is  generally  allowed  to 
deflect,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  current  is  ascertained 
from  the  amount  of  the  needle's  deflection. 

If  the  magnetic  field  controlling  thie  motion  of  tbe 
needle  and  tending  to  bring  it  back  into  the  zero  position 
be  that  produced  by  the  earth,  the  force  acting  on  the 
end  of  the  magnet  will  be  the  same  both  in  magnitude  and 
direction  for  all  positions,  of  the  magnet  within  a  limited 
space,  say  that  of  an  ordinary  r6om.  Such  a  field  is 
called  a  ^*  uniform  magnetic  field  "  audit  can  be  produced 
not  only  by  the  earth,  but  by  a  magnet  put  far  away. 
The  magnetic  field,  for  example,  pix)duced  inside,  say,  the 
space  of  a  cubic  inch  by  a  magnet,  put  a  few  feet  away, 
will  be  practically  uniform.  A  very  weak  magnet  put 
at  a  distance  of  an  inch  may  produce  as  powerful,  or*  even 
a  more  powerful,  effect  than  a  strong  magnet  at  a  distanee 
of  several  feet.  The  former,  however,  will  not  produce  a 
uniform  field  throughout  a  space  of  even  a  cubic  inch. 
The  condition,  then,  for  the  magnetic  field  tfiroughout  a 
space  being  a  uniform,  one  is  that  tlie  linear  dimeTisions 
of  the  space  are  small  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
magnet  from  tlie  nea/rest  point  of  the  space  in  qttestiort. 

And  in  exactly  the  same  way,  as  long  as  we  are 
dealing  with  a  space  of,  say,  a  few  thousand  cubic  feet, 
the  graivitational  force  with  which  a  body  is  pulled  to  the 
earth  is  constant  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  !But 
when  the  body  is  removed  from  England  to  America  this 
is  no  longer  the  case. 
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).  Happing  out  Lines  of  Forca.— The  apparatus 
n  Fig.  34  enables  us  to  map  out  the  field  produced  b^ 


ft  current  (lowing  round  a  circular  coil,  G,  by  Ecattering 
iroa  filings  over  paper  laid  on  a  hoiisontal  table,  t  t, 
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passing  througb  the  centre  of  the  vertical  coil,  and  by 
gently  tapping  the  paper  to  assist  tlie  filings  in  over- 


coiuing  friction.     The  paper  itself  ia  held  (irmly  to  the 
tuble  by  the  spring  clijis,  c,  c,  C,  c. 

There  wre  various  easy  ways  of  fixing  these  curves 
marked  out  by  the  iron  filings,  and  so  enabling  a  i-ecoi-d 
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to  be  kept  of  the  "  lineg  0/ force,"  from  which  we  can  at 
once  see  the  position  in  which  a  little  compass  needle 
will  place  itself  when  put  anywhere  in  the  magnetic 
field.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  soak  the  paper  in  wax 
before  iising  it ;  then,  after  the  filings  have  been  lightly 


Fi*. !?.— Hon«  Shoe  Uagaet  TlUi  Curved  Iron  Fole  Pieces. 

Blattered  and  the  paper  gently  tapped  in  order  to  assist 
the  filings  in  taking  up  their  proper  positions,  to  warm 
the  paper  with  the  tiarae  of  a  Bunsen  gas-burner  moved 
quickly  over  it.  The  wax  is  thus  melted,  and  the  filings 
stick  to  it  when  it  becomes  cool  and  hard  again. 

Figs.  35,  36,  37,  and  37ci  show  the  lines  of  force  thus 
obtained    witli    a   straight    magnet,    with    two    straight 
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magnets  placed  end  on  with  jioles  of  tlie  name  nntne  near 
one  another,  and  with  two  hoi'se-shoe  mngnets.  The 
horse- shoe  magnets  have  fitto.l  to  them  curved  pole 
pieces  of  soft  ii-on,  and  with  the  second  one  there  is  in 
addition  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron  placed  between  the  pole 


also  m  Iron  Oylinder  between  tbe  Pulia, 

pieces  to  render  the  lines  of  force  more  or  less  i-adial,  a 
resTilt  of  great  value  in  certain  cases  (^sce  Moving  Coil 
Aniinetera,  §  38.  page-  144). 

For  instructiona  regarding  sifting  and  using  iron 
filings  see  the  Appendix,  page  5C5, 

The  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  may  in  this  and 
in  other  similar  cases  be  traced  out  hy  using  a  small 
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compass  needle,  n«  (Fig-  38)  ;  ior  at  any  particular  spot 
wbei'e  this  little  compass  may  be  put  the  needle  places 
itself  so  that  its  asis  is  a  tangent  to  the  line  of  force  at 
that  spot. 

A  sheet  of  paper  having  lieen  placed  on  the  horizontal 
table,  and  fixed  by  means  of  the  spring  clips,  the  little 
compass  is  placed  at  some  particular  spot,  and  as  soon 


Fig.  88.— Mapping  Out  the  Lines  of  Force  with  m  Compass  N»dls. 

as  the  needle  has  come  to  rest  a  point  is  marked  with 
a  pencil  close  to  each  end  of  the  needle  ?i,  s.  The 
compass  is  then  removed  and  these  two  points  joined 
with  a  straight  line  ;  next,  the  compass  is  placed  a  little 
farther  on,  so  that  the  n  end  of  the  needle  is  close  to  the 
point  formerly  occupied  by  its  a  end.  A  second  little 
line  is  now  drawn  joining  points  2  and  3,  and  thus  bj 
drawing  a  number  of  such  adjacent  little  Hoes  we  have  a 
line  of  force  marked  out  by  a  large  number  of  its  chords 
The  compass  method  of  tracing  out  lines  of  force  is. 
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of  course^  a  much  more  lengthy  one  than  that  of  using 
iron  filings^  but  it  gives  far  more  accurate  results,  since 
the  friction  resisting  the  compass  needle  taking  up  the 
right  position  is  very  small  compared  with  that  between 
the  filings  and  the  paper  on  which  they  are  scattered. 
Also,  unless  the  filings  be  scattered  extremely  sparsely, 
the  magnetism  induced  in  them  sensibly  disturbs  the 
magnetic  field,  so  that  they  indicate,  not  the  magnetic 
iield  due  to  the  coil  alone,  but  the  magnetic  field  due  to 
the  coil  as  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of -little  magnets. 

Farther,  it  is  important  to  remember,  when  mapping 
out  a  field  due  to  a  magnet,  or  to  a  coil  carrying  a  cur- 
rent, and  especially  when  the  delicate  compass  method  is 
employed,  that  the  result  can  only  be  correct  when  no 
other  magnet  is  near  enough  to  produce  a  disturbance. 
Close  to  the  magnet,  or  coil,  under  test  the  disturbance 
will  be  small,  unless  the  disturbing  cause  be  very  near  or 
very  powerful ;  but  at  some  distance  from  the  magnet,  or 
coil,  under  test  the  force  which  is  being  examined  is  itself 
so  small  that  its  direction  and  magnitude  may  be  seriously 
altered,  unless  care  be  taken  to  eliminate  all  disturbing 
magnetic  actions  such  as  that  of  the  earth,  &c.  To  test 
whether  this  condition  is  fulfilled  remove  the  magnet 
whose  field  is  to  be  examined  away  to  some  distance,  or 
stop  the  current  passing  through  the  coil  if  it  be  the 
magnetic  field  due  to  a  coil  that  is  being  investigated,  and 
examine  whether  the  compass  needle,  when  placed  any- 
where in  the  area  under  examination,  shows  no  tendency 
to  place  itself  in  one  position  more  than  another — that 
is,  shows  that  it  is  not  acted  on  by  any  directive  force. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  state  of  things  it  is  clear 
that  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  which  is  present  every- 
where, and  the  magnetic  action  set  up  by  any  iron  pipes, 
rails,  dec,  in  the  neighbourhood,  must  be  neutralised  by 
magnets  or  currents  judiciously  disposed. 

In  obtaining  the  lines  of  force  seen  in  Fig.  38  no 
precaution  was  taken  to  neutralise  the  disturbing  action 
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of  the  earth's  field,  the  direction  of  which  is  shown  by 
the  arrow.  Hence  the  lines  of  force^in  the  further  parts 
of  the  figure  are  twisted  somewhat  in  a  northerly 
direction,  while  in  the  nearer  portion  they  are  bent 
southwards,  the  effect  of  which  is  clearly  seen  at  the  left- 
hand  lower  corner. 

If  the  main  disturbance  be  that  due  to  a  uniform 
magnetic  field  such  as  is  produced  by  the  earth,  a  very 
convenient  method  of  neutralising  it  over  an  area  of  two 


^nns— 


Fig.  30.— Arrangement  for  Neutralisii^  a  Uniform  Magnetic  Field. 

or  three  square  feet  consists  in  placing  a  uniform  sheet 
of  copper  just  on  or  under  the  area  in  question  and 
sending  a  current  through  it  in  such  a  direction  and  of 
such  a  ^strength  as  to  set  up  a  uniform  magnetic  tield 
exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  disturbing  one. 

To  avoid  the  use  of  a  strong  current,  which  would  be 
necessary  if  we  desired  to  employ  a  large  current  sheet, 
a  set  of  strips,  s^,  So,  &c.,  of  copper  (Fig.  39)  may  be 
joined  up  in  series,  the  whole  current  passing  through 
them  all  in  succession.* 

♦  When  the  disturbance  is  due  to  the  earth's  field  alone,  the  current 
must  flow  from  west. to  east  beneath  the  paper,  and  if  the  sheet  is^  laid 
on  the  table  beneath  the  paper,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  more  than  an 
inch  or  two  below  it,  the  current  strength  must  be  about  0*73  ampere  per 
inch  width  of  sheet. 
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21.  Comparing  the  Belative  Strength  of  the 
Different  Parts  of  a  Magnetic  Field.— Not  merely 
does  the  position  of  rest  of  a  pivoted  compass  needle 
show  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  line  of  force  at 
the  particular  point,  but  the  square  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  made  by  the  needle  when  set  swinging  gives 
a  measure  of  the  "  strength  of  the  magnetic  field "  at 
that  point — that  is,  tells  us  what  is  the  force  exerted  at 
that  part  of  the  field  on  each  pole  of  the  little  needle. 
The  actual  number  of  vibrations  per  minute  made  by  a 
needle  depends  on  three  things  :  (1)  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  field  ;  (2)  the  strength  of  the  poles  of  the 
needle,  and  (3)  its  ^^  moment  of  inertia,"*  For  a  given 
needle  which  is  not  put  into  so  powerful  a  field  that 
its  strength  is  •  altered  (2)  and  (3)  are  fixed  ;  conse- 
quently such  a  needle  may  be  used  to  measure  the 
relative  sti-ength  of  different  parts  of  the  field. 

If  the  magnetic  field  which  is  to  be  explored  be 
a  somewhat  strong  one,  it  will  be  difficult  to  accurately 
time  the  rapid  vibrations  of  an  ordinary  compass  needle. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  increase  its  mo^nent  of  inertia 
by  adding  mass  to  its  two  ends,  which  can  be  con- 
veniently done  by  selecting  two  leaden  shot  of  about 
equal  mass,  making  a  cut  in  each,  and  slipping  one  over 
the  point  of  the  needle  at  each  end.  The  needle  is  then 
balanced  by  moving  one  or  other  of  the  shot  nearer  to, 
or  farther  from,  the  centre  of  the  needle,  and  the  shot 
can  be  secured  in  position  by  slightly  squeezing  them 
with  a  pair  of  pliers.  A  compass  needle  with  such 
weighted  ends— the  whole,  however,  much  enlarged — is 
seen  in  Fig.  40. 

When  such  a  weighted  needle  is  used  to  explore  the 
field  produced  by  a  current  flowing  round  a  large  circulair 
coil,  like  that  seen  in  Figs.  34  and  38,  it  is  found  that  at 

*  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  any  axis  is  found  by 
unagining  the  body  divided  up  into  a  large  number  of  very  BmaU 
purtB,  and  taking  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  part 
into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis. 
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all  points  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  coil  by  not  more 
tlian  about  one-fifth  of  its  radius  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  minute  made  by  tlie  needle  is  practically  the 
same.  And,  since  the  mapping  of  the  lines  of  force 
shows  that  within  thia  little  region  round  the  centre  of 
the  coil  the  lines  of  force  are  straight  and  all  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  we  see  that  within  this 
region  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  current  fiowing 
round  the  coil  is  a  nearly  uniform  one. 

Consequently  if  a  needle  not  longer  than  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  coil  be  suspended  at  the 


Fig.  40.— Weighted  O 


(Akoat  two  and  Bhilf  times  full  si».) 


centre  of  the  coil,  ami  if  the  controlling  force  be  that 
due  to  the  earth  or  to  a  distant  magnet,  the  needle  will 
be  acted  on  by  two  nearly  uniform  magnetic  fields,  and, 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  place  itself 
along  the  resultant  of  these  two  fields. 

If  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  any  two  forces 
acting  at  one  point  on  a  body  be  known,  the  resultant 
force — that  is,  the  force  that  may  be  regarded  as  acting 
in  place  of  the  other  two — can  be  found  by  the  rules  of 
mechanics.  For  example,  let  k  (Fig.  41)  be  one  of  the 
poles  of  a  suspended  magnetic  needle,  and  let  N  P,  M  Q 
be  drawn  in  the  directions  in  which  the  two  forces  due 
to  the  action  of  some  controlling  magnet  and  the  current 
flowing  round  some  coil  act  on  this  pole.     Further,  let 
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the  lengths    of  these  two  lines,  np,  nq,  bear   to  one 
another  the  same  proportion  as  the  magnitudes  of  tliese 
two  forces.       Then   N  R  will 
represent     the     resultant    in 
magnitude  and  direction. 

In  a.  similar  way  a  single 
resultant,  S  r'  (Fig.  42),  mny 
I*  found  for  the  forces  act- 
ing on  the  other  end  of  tlie 
magnetic  needle  v  s.  The 
needle  is,  therefore,  acted 
on  by  two  forces,  N  R,  G  r' 
(Fig,  42),  which  may,  or 
may  not,  he  equal  to  one  an- 
other, which  may,  or  may 
not,   be    parallel    to   one  an-  Fig.  4i. 

other,    and     which    may,    or 

may  not,,  change  in  either  niagnitnde  or  in  diicction  as 
the  needle  moves  under  the  action  of  these  two  forces. 
In  the  special  cose 
when  the  controlling 
and  the  deflecting  ficIdH 
are  both  uniforn),  n  R 
and  B  r'  are  parallel 
to  one  another,  and 
do  not  alter  in  mag- 
nitude or  direction  as 
the  needle  deflects. 
They  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  equal  to  one 
another  unless,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  tields 
being  uniform,  the 
poles  N  and  3  of  the 
■■  '"■  '""  needle  have  exactly  the 

same  sti-ength.  When 
s  K  and  8  r'  are  parallel  in  consequence  of  both  the 
magnetic  tields  being  unifoiiii,  the  only  position  in  which 
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tbe  needle  can  come  to  rest  b  that  in  which  the  fonr 
points  R,  N,  s,  r'  lie  in  one  straight  line  which  la  parallel 
to  N  k'  or  B  a' ;  and  this  result,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
arrived  at  whether  the  poles  of  the  needle  are,  or  am 
not,  equal  to  one  another. 

When  the  controlling  field  is  uniform,  i£  (J  P  (Fig.  43) 
represents  the  direction  and  mj^nitade  of  the  controlling 
foi-ce  acting  on  one  end  of  tbe  needle  for  some   one 
position  of  the 
needle,  it  will 
represent   the 
direction   and 
magnitude   of 
the      control- 
ling force  for 
all     positions 
of  the  needle. 
Fis-"-  Similarly    fof 

a  uni/onn  de- 
■  fleeting  field,  if  F  x  represents  the  direction  of  the 
dedecting  forue  due  to  any  current  acting  on  one  end 
of  the  needle  for  some  one  position  of  the  needle  it  wilt 
represent  the  direction  at  the  deflecting  force  produced 
by  any  other  current  for  any  other  position  of  the 
needle. 

To  ascertain  the  length  along  P  x,  which  represents 
the  magnitude  of  the  deflecting  force,  produced  by  a 
particular  cun-ent  passing  round  the  galvanometer  coil, 
we  must  measure  p  k  proportional  to  that  current,  and, 
since  the  deflecting  field  is  a  uniform  one,  the  length  p  R 
remaitia  unchanged  as  the  needle  moves.  Hence  N  P 
imd  P  R  represent  the  directions  and  magnitude  respec- 
tively of  the  controlling  and  deflecting  forces,  whatevei; 
be  the  position  of  the  needle,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
position  in  which  the  needle  can  come  to  rest  under  the 
action  of  these  forces  is  along  a  line  parallel  to  N  R. 

When  no  current  is  passing,  the  position  of  the 
needle  will,  of  course,  be  along  a  line  parallel  to  N  P, 
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and  if  the  current  that  causes  the  needle  to  place  itself 
p&mllel    to  H  R  be  one  aTopere,  the   angle   f  n  it  ia  the 
deflection  for  one  ampei-e.     To  find  the  deflecting  force 
for  two  amperes  a  point,  T,  must*  be  taken  in  the  line  p  x 
Buch  that  P  T  is  twice  P  b  ;  then  for  two  nmpeiva  the 
needle  will  place 
itself  parallel    to 
p  T,  and  the  angle 
PST  will   bo  the 
deflection  for  two 
amperes,  &c. 

Now  it  ia  clear 
that  the  ratio  of 

the     angle     P  N  T  ■     PIr.  «. 

to       the       angle 

P  N  R  will  be  very  different  as  the  dii-ection  of 
PX  relatively  to  N  P  VHiies — that  is,  the  ratio  will 
depend  on  the  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the 
plane  of  the  coil  when  no  current  is  ^mssing.  If,  for 
example,    P  x    were    situated    relatively   to   N  P   as    in 

Fig.     44,     the    angle    pnt    might    be 
;    exactly  twice  the  angle  pnr,  whereas 

if  p  X  and  n  p  were  as  in  Fig,  43  the 

Hiigle   PNT  would   be   l<«a    than    twic<; 

the  angle  PNB. 

32.  Tan^nt   Galvanometer. — The 

rolation  between  the  angular  deflections 

and    the    currents    that    produce  them 

■  becomes  \evy  simple  in  one  special  case, 

Fij- 13.  and  that  is  when  the  angle  N  P  R  is  a 

rfght  angle — that  is,  when  the  magnetic 
axis  of  the  needle  is  pai-allel  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  when 
no  eun-ent  is  i>asaing.     For  in  that  case  (Fig.  45) 

—  =  tangent  p  n  r, 


Bince  to  find  the  tangent  of  an  angle 
perpendicular  from  any  point,  b,  of  o 
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bounding  the  angle  oa  to  the  other  line,  N  P,  and  take 
the  ratio  which  the  side  oppoBite  to  the  given  angle 
bears  to  the  side  adjacent  to  the  angle. 

Further,  n  f  is   a  constant   when   a  given   magnetic 
needle  is  controiled  by  a  given  unifonn  magnetic  fielJ, 


Fig.  ie.-Gi]ibratIoa  Cuiie  or  a  Tangent  OilvmnainBUr. 

and  P R  is  (jropoitioual  to  the  current  (lowing  round  the 
gtilvanoniet«i'.  Hence  we  see  that  the  tangent  of  the 
deflection  of  a  needle  will  be  proportional  to  the  current 
passing  round  a  coil  when  the  four  following  conditions 
are  fnllilled  :— 

(1)  'J7te  needle  is  controlled  by  a  uniform  ntagnelie 
field. 
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(2)  The  diameter  of  the  coil  is  lar^e  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  needle, 

(3)  The  needle  is  suspended  sufficiently  near  the 
centre  of  the  coU  tfuU  the  field  which  is  produced 
by  the  current  passing  rovmd  tJie  coil  is  a  uniform 
one  in  the  tieighbourhood  of  the  needle, 

(4)  The  aads  of  the  needle  is  parallel  to  the  plane 

0f^he  coil  when  no  current  is  passing. 
Wlwn  tiies^  four  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  the  cali- 
of.the  galvanometer,  when  tested  by  com- 
a  voltameter,  as  described  in  §  12,  page  46, 
will  ||k'#naid  to  be  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  46  ;  and  if 
•points,  p,  Q,  R,  be  taken  on  this  curve,  it  will 
^wst  the  lengths  a  P,  b  q,  c  R,  parallel  to  o  v, 
another  the  ratios  of  the  tangents  of  the 
mted  by  o  A,  o  b,  and  o  c  respectively. 
Ivanometer  (seen  in  detail  in  Fig.  25,  p.  49) 
dJled  a  *^ tangent  galvanometer"  and  it 
»forth  used  without  reference  to  any  volta- 
Hke  comparison  of  current  strengths,  as  they 
wQliUMtiB&gly  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles 
tiiiM|tlHir^ch  the  magnetic  needle  is  deflected. 

WK^'^iU^nBtiJig  the  Coil  of  a  Tangent  Galvano- 
liaMMr^^^e  have  next  to  consider  how  we  can  adjust 
the  44II  ht  a  galvanometer  so  as  to  be  sure  that  its  mean 
plaiMf'^  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  needle  when  no 
cumn^  is  passing.  Owing  to  the  coil  having  a  certain 
breadtii,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  needle  when  looking 
down  on  to  the  coil ;  indeed,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
long  light  pointer  attached  to  the  needle  is  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  needle.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
assume  that  because  the  instrument  has  been  so  turned 
that  the  pointer  points  to  the  zero  on  the  scale,  therefore 
the  plane  of  the  coil  is  parallel  to  the  magnetic  axis  of 
the  needle,  for  even  if  the  scale  has  been  attached  to  the 
ins(a>ument  so  that  the  line  of  zeros  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  coil,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pointer 
itself  is  at  right  angles  to  the  needle.     The  two  may 
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even  have  been  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another  by 
the  maker,  and  yet  the  pointer  may  have  been  bent 
subsequently,  so  that  they  are  not  at  right  angles  at 
present;  or.no  experiment  may  have  been  made  by  the 
maker  to  test  this,  as  he  is  aware  that  the  user  will 
probably  make  a  test  and  adjust  the  pointer  for  himself. 
The  test  for  parallelism  of  the  axis  of  the  needle 
with  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil  may  most  simply  be 
made  as  follows : — Turn  the  instrument  until  the 
pointer  points  to  0**,  send  any  convenient  current 
through  it,  and  observe  the  deflection,  then  reverse  the 
direction  of  the  current  witJwut  altering  its  strengthy  and 
observe  the  deflection  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale. 
If  these  deflections  are  exactly  equal,  then  the  plane  of 
the  coil  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  needle  when  the 
pointer  points  to  0",  and  the  instrument  is  properly 
adjusted.  But  if,,  on  the  other  hand,  one  deflection  is, 
say,  47"  to  the  left,  and  the  other,  say,  44"  to  the  right, 
the  pointer  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis  of 
the  needle,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  scale  has  been 
so  fixed  that  the  line  of  zeros  is  exactly  at  riglit  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  coil.  Next,  turn  the  instrument  a 
little  about  its  centre  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  needle  moved  when  the  greater  deflection  was 
obtained.  ^  The  pointer  will  now,  of  course,  not  point  to 
zero ;  let  it  stand  at  1"  to  the  left.  Again  send  a 
cuiTent,  first  in  one  direction,  obtaining  a  deflection, 
say,  46°  to  the  left,  and  in  another  direction,  when  it 
gives  a  deflection  of,  say,  45°  to  the  right.  Now  i-c- 
membering  that  the  pointer  started  from  1°  to  the  left, 
the  true  deflections  of  the  needle  are  respectively, 
46°  -  r,  or  45°  to  the  left,  and  45°  +  T,  or  46°  to  tlie 
right.  Hence,  the  fault  is  now  on  the  other  side,  or  the 
left  deflection  is  smaller  than  the  right,  and  we  have, 
consequently,  turned  the  instrument  too  much.  Turn, 
therefore,  the  coil  round  a  very  little  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  when  no  current  is  passing  through  the 
instrument  the  pointer  stands  ^t,  say,  ^°  to  the  left,  and 
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send  as  before  reverse  currents  of  equal  strength,  obtain- 
ing apparent  deflections,  45^"*  to  the  left  and  44^°  to  the 
right,  which,  corrected  for  the  initial  zero  error,  corre- 
spond with  equal  deflections  of  45''  to  either  side. 

The  instrument  will  now  be  correct  when  it  is  so 
placed  that  for  no  current  the  pointer  stands  at  Y  1^^^> 
and  it  can  be  so  used,  but  not,  however,  with  the  tangent 
scale  described  in  the  next  section.  To  enable  us  to 
employ  the  side  of  the  dial  graduated  in  tangents,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  having  to  remember  the  ^°  left  error, 
do  not  alter  the  position  of  the  instrument,  but  bend  the 
pointer  imtil  it  points  to  0°  for  the  same  position  of  the 
instrument  in  which  it  previously  pointed  to  ^^  left. 
The  instrument  will  now  behave  as  a  correct  tangent  gal- 
vanometer when  the  pointer  stands  at  0**  for  no  current. 

We  have  spoken  of  reversing  the  direction  of  the 
current  without  altering  its  value.  This  may  be  done 
by  causing  the  current  to  pass  through  any  galvanoscope, 
the  law  of  which  may  be  quite  unknown;  and  taking 
care  that  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  this  galvanoscope 
after  the  current  has  been  reversed  is  the  same  in 
amount  as  it  was  before  the  current  was  reversed ; 
indeed,  if  we  reverse  the  connections  of  the  galvanoscope 
at  the  same  time  that  we  reverse  the  connections  of  the 
battery,  or  other  current  generator  employed  in  the 
experin)ent,  it  will  not  be  even  necessary  to  know  that 
the  coil  and  needle  of  this  auxiliary  galvanoscope  arc 
symmetrical,  or  that  the  strength  of  a  current  producing 
a  deflection  to  the  right  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  current 
producing  the  same  deflection  to  the  left. 

2A.  Scale  for  a  Tangent  Galvanometer. — The  scales 
of  tangent  galvanometei-s  are  frequently  simply  divided 
into  degrees,  and  a  reference  has  constai^tly  to  be  made 
to  a  table  of  tangents  to  enable  the  galvanometer  to  be 
used.  A  better  plan  is  to  divide  the  scale,  not  into 
equal  divisions,  but  into  divisions  the  lengths  of  which 
become  smaller  and  smaller  as  we  depart  from  the  zero 
or  undeflected  position  of  the  needle,  in  such  a  way  that 
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the  number  of  divisions  in  any  arc  is  proportional,  but 
not  necessarily  equal,  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  corre- 
sponding with  that  arc.  Or  the  scale  may,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  47,  be  divided  into  degrees  on  one  sijie,  and  on  the 
tangent  principle  on  the  other. 

Such  a  tangent  scale  can  be  most  easily  constructed 
in  the  following  way  : — Draw  a  tangent  (Fig.  48)  p  A  F 
to  a  circle,  and  starting  from  the  point  A  of  contact  of 
this  tangent  line  with  the  circle,  mark  oj9F  ab,  bc,  c  d, 
&c.,  in  both  directions  all  equal  to  one  anothen  Then 
join  the  centre  o  of  the  circle  with  the  points  B,  c,  D,  &c. 
by  straight  lines  cutting  the  circle  in  the  points  1,  2,  3, 
<kc. ;  then  the  numbei*s  1,2,  3,  4,  Ac,  will  be  respectively 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  Aol,  A  o  2, 
A  o  3,  <&c. 


For  tan.  A  o  i 

AB 
■*■      OA' 

tan.  A0  2 

AC 

-       OA' 

2AB 

~     oa' 

tan.  A0  3 

AD 

~     oa' 

--^'.<^.     oa' 

and  so  on. 

*'  ■         ■-  • 

In  fact  it  follows,  from  what  we  have  already  seen  in 
§21,  page  82,  that  if  the  galvanometer  needle,  when  no 
current  is  passing  through  the  coils,  points  in  the  direction 
o  a,  the  force  perpendicular  to  o  A  required  to  deflect  it  till 
it  points  along  any  line,  such  as  ob,  is  proportional  to  the 
length  AD ;  and  as  the  force  exerted  by  the  current  in  a 
tangent  galvanometer  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
the  current,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  OA,  which  is  the 
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direction  in  which  the  uniforin  controlling  field  acts  on 
the  needle,  it  foUows  that  currents  proportional  to  the 


Ftg.  47  — Siaile  tai »  Tnngent  QalvuiDic 


Fig,  «.— Oonrtniotlng  ■  fw»i«  lor  B  TungMt  OBl¥»noinet«r, 

'fflgths  AB,  AC,   AD,  itc.,,  will  defiect  the  needle  li]|  i 
pointa  i-espectively  along  o  B,  o c,  on,  Ac. 
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Beginners  are  apt  to  think  that,  because  the  divisions 
on  such  a  tangent  scale  are  verj  much  crowded  together 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  scale,  the  value  of  a  current  can 
be  more  accurately  ascertained  by  taking  a  residing  on 
the  degree  side,  and  then  finding  the  value  of  the  tangent 
in  a  table  of  tangents,  than  by  reading  it  off  on  the 
tangent  scale.  But  this  seeming  greater  accuracy  is 
quite  delusive,  since  what  has  to  be  ascertained  in  either 
case  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  not  merely  the  angle, 
and  although  on  the  degree  side  of  the  scale  the  angle 
can  be  read  much  more  accurately  than '  can  be  its 
tangent,  or  a  number  proportional  to  its  tangent,  on  the 
other  side,  this  only  indicates  that  the  error  of  a  tenth 
of  a  degree  in  a  large  angle,  although  a  much  smaller 
proportional  error  than  a  tenth  of  a  degree  in  a  smaller 
angle,  produces  a  far  greater  proportional  error  in  the 
tangent.  For  example,  if  20° -1  be  read  instead  of  20**, 
the  error  is  ^^,  whereas  if  85" -1  be  read  instead  of  85*, 
the  error  is  only  -^^^  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  tlie 
preceding  error.  But  the  tangents  are  in  the  first  case 
0*3659,  and  .0*3640,  the  error. in  the  tangent,  therefore, 
is  3-g^|o>  ^^  about  Y^y,  whereas  the  tangents  in  the  second 
casie  are  11 '66  and  11*43,  so  that  the  proportional  error 
is  i4¥T>  ^f  about  -^j  which  is  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  before.  Hence  in  this  case,  when  the  proportional 
angular  error  is  diminished  to  one  quarter,  the  corre- 
sponding proportional  error  in  the  tangents  is  increased 
four  times.  The  crowding  together  of  the  divisions  on 
the  tangent  scale  at  the  higher  readings  is,  therefore,  a 
correct  indication  of  the  inaccuracy  likely  to  occur  in 
taking  readings  in  that  part  of  the  scale. 

It  can  be  shown  that  if  one  curr^t  strength  has  to 
be  measured  by  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  result,  other 
things  being  the  same,  will  be  most  accurate  when  the 
deflection  produced  is  45°  ;  or  if  two  currents  are  to  be 
measured,  the  measurements  will  be  most  accurate  when 
the  deflections  are  as  nearly  as  possible  at  equal  distajices 
on  the  two  sides  of  45*. 
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From  a  consideration  of  what  precedes,  it  follows 
that  the  deflection  produced  by  a  given  current  passing 
through  s,  tangent  galranometer  is  twI  altered  by  vary- 
ing the  strength  of  the  mngoetic  needle  of  the  galvano- 
metor,  or  by  varying  its  length,  provided  that  the  needle 
k  not  madfif  so  long  as  l«  render  the  tangent  law  untrue 
for  the    ^rticulav    galvanometeti      For    altering   the 
strength  A>f  the  needle  alters  the  deflecting  and  the  con- 
trolling fforces  in  eiactly 
the    same    proportion,    so 
ihat  the   direction  of   the 
nsultant     of     these    two 
forces  remaim  unchanjjed. 
So,     also,      altering     the 
length  of  the  needle  does 
not  change  the  direction 
oi  the  i^Hultant  foixe. 

Hence  the  only  ad- 
vantages gained  by  using 
a  strongly  magnetised 
needle  are,  first,  that  it 
moves  more  quickly  to  the  ='  *°- 

deflected  position  when  a 

current  ia  sent  through  the  galvanometer,  and  returns 
more  quickly  to  the  zero  when  the  current  13  stopped ; 
secondly,  that  the  friction  at  the  pivot  on  which  the 
needle  turne,  or  the  rigidity  of  the  silk  fibre  supporting 
the  needle,  introduces  lessj  error  in  a.  measiivement. 

35.  Tangent  Law, — The  conditions  under  which  the 
tangent  law  is  true,  may  be  stated  most  genei-ally  thus:^ 

If  any  body  w  m'  (Fig.  49),  turning  about  an  axis  at  o, 
be  acted  on  by  two  forces  whose  directions  lie  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  this  axis  and  intersect  at  a  point  N, 
the  tongent  of  the  angle  made  by  n  o  with  one  of  the 
forces,  P,  will  be  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
other  force  q  when  : — 

(1)  The  controlling  force,  P,  is  constant  in  m^nUtuie, 
f/ut  not  necessarily  in  directwn. 
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(2)  Tlw  deflecting  force,  Q,  acta  at  riglU  angles  to  the 
controlling  force. 

In  the  tangent  gAlvanometer  these  conditions,  as 
already  explained,  are  necessarily  satisfied  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus  without  any  adjustment  being 
necessary  when  the  deflecting  force  is  varied.  80  in  the 
apparatus  seen   in   Fig,   50,  where 


Ftg.  50.— Simple  Uechaulciil  AriantoB  for  Tasting  the  Tangent  Law. 

be  short,  and  if  the  pulley  p  be  placed  far  away  fi-om 
kn'  in  such  a  position  that  the  thread  kk  is  horizontal. 
Any  weight  w'  put  into  the  scale  pan,  will  therefore  be 
proportional  to  the  tangent  of  die  angle  which  n  n' 
makes  with  the  direction  of  the  controlling  forca 

This  tangent  is  proportional  to  the  length  z  k  if  the 
scale  St  be  initially  adjusted  so  that  its  zero  line  7.  coin- 
cides with  the  pointer  attached  to  nm'  when  the  only 
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force  acting  on  N  n*  is  that  dne  to  w  the  contiolltng  force. 
For  the  required  taageat  is  the  ratio  of  z  B  to  O  z,  and  o  z 
is,  of  course,  a  constant. 

With  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Pig.  51,  which  is  a 
more  accurate,  but  at  the  same  time  a  more  expensive 
one  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  SO,  the  pulley  p  is  near  the 
rod  N  n'.     Hence  an  adjustment  is  necessary  to  k^p  the 


Vie.  61.— Improved  Meohankal  Appsratus  for  Tenting  the  Tingent  Uw. 

thread  k  k  always  horizontal,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  controlling  force.  This  adjustment  is 
made  by  turning  the  tangent  screw  t,  and  the  simplest 
way  of  insuring  that  the  pulley  p  has  been  raised  or 
lowered  sufficiently  to  keep  the  thread  kk  horizontal, 
when  the  rod  H»'  is  deflected,  is  to  commence  the 
experiment  by  turning  the  levelling  screw  s,  until  the 
level  L  shows  that  the  bar  bb  is  perfectly  horizontal ; 
then,  after  putting  each  of  the  different  weights  w'  into 
the  scale  pan,  to  turn  the  screw  t  until  the  thread  kk 
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appears  by  eye  to  be  parallel  to  one  of  the  edges  of 
the  bar  bb. 

As  N  n'  is  not  symmetrical  above  and  below  the  axis  O 
in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  51,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
self-balanced,  we  must,  before  any  measurements  are  com- 
menced, screw  the  counterpoise  weight  c  in  or  out,  until 
the  rod  remains  balanced  in  any  position  when  the  con- 
trolling and  the  deflecting  forces  are  both  nought.  These 
forces  are  easily  made  nought  by  resting  the  weight  w 
on  the  block  of  wood  b,  and  by  taking  the  thread  k  k  off 
the  pulley  p  and  resting  the  scale  pan  on  the  base-board  of 
the  instrument.  The  scale  s«  is  adjusted  as  before,  so 
that  when  the  controlling  weight  w  alone  acts  on  N  n', 
the  zero  line  of  the  scale  coincides  with  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  pointer,  only  this  adjustment  can  now 
be  made  very  accurately  by  using  as  the  pointer  the 
wire  stretched  along  the  centre  of  the  moving  arm,  and 
ensuring  coincidence  by  observing  when  the  image  of 
this  wire  seen  in  the  mirror  which  is  attached  to  the 
scale  coincides  with  the  zero  line  z. 

The  controlling  and  deflecting  weights  may  of  course 
be  interchanged,  in  which  case  the  rod  N  n'  will  remain 
horizontal  instead  of  vertical,  when  the  controlling  force 
alone  acts  on  it,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  deflecting  force, 
will  be  measured  on  a  vertical  scale.  Or,  if  a  set 
square  be  used,  or  some  similar  method  be  employed 
for  ascertaining  when  the  two  threads  attached  to  n  n' 
are  exerting  forces  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the 
direction  of  neither  force  need  be  vertical  nor  remain 
constant  as  the  rod  nn'  deflects.  Both  the  weights 
w  and  w'  may  be  attached  to  threads  passing  over 
pulleys,  and  all  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  before 
taking  a  reading  will  be  to  adjust  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  these  pulleys,  so  that  the  two  threads  make  a 
right  angle  with  one  another  at  the  needle.  That  being 
done,  the  magnitude  of  that  one  of  the  forces  which 
has  been  varied  will  be  proportional  to  the  tangent  of 
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the  angle  that  the  line  n  o  makes  with  the  direction  of 
the  other  force. 

26.  Variation  of  the  Sensibility  of  a  Tangent 
Galvanometer  with  the  Number  (St  Windings,  and  with 
the  Diameter  of  the  Bobbin. — ^A  tangent  galvanometer, 
whose  bobbin  contains  only  one  turn  of  wire,  is  not 
suitable  for  measuring  very  weak  currents,  as  it  is  not 
sufficiently  sensitive.  In  order  to  obtain  a  delicate 
tangent  galvanometer,  the  bobbin  must  be  wound 
with  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  turns  employed,  the  smaller  wijl  be  the 
current  needed  to  produce  a  given  deflection  on  the 
instrainent.  The  exact  way  in  which  the  sensibility 
of  a  tangent  galvanometer  is  dependent  on  the  number 
of  windings  may  be  experimentlilly  tested  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  52,  and  this  may  also 
be  used  to  ascertain  the  variation  in  sensibility  produced 
by  changing  the  diameter  of  the  bobbin  on  which  the 
wire  is  wound. 

^^  is  a  flat  box,  containing  a  scale  fastened  to  its 
bottom.  Within  this  is  a  short  needle  carrying  a  long, 
light  glass  pointer,  and  suspended,  by  a  piece  of  unspun 
silk,  from  a  vertical  brass  rod,  r,  which  slides  up  and 
down  in  a  metal  sleeve  attached  to  the  centre  of  the 
piece  of  glass  forming  the  cover  of  the  box  gg,  or, 
better,  carried  by  the  curved  bridge-piece  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  box.  The  box  gg  is  so  shaped 
as  to  allow  the  needle  and  pointer  to  swing  freely 
through  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  in  either  direction 
from  the  central  position.  c  c  is  a  bobbin  of  large 
diameter,  and  such  that  its  centre  is  at  exactly  the  same 
height  above  the  base-board  b  B  as  is  the  centre  of  the 
suspended  magnetic  needle,  c  c  is  a  smaller  bobbin,  of 
which  the  diameter  is  exactly  half  that  of  the  larger 
bobbin,  but  still  large  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
suspended  magnet.  The  centre  of  the  smaller  bobbin  is 
also  on  the  same  level  as  the  suspended  magnet  when  the 
base-board  6  6  of  the  smaller  bobbin  is  placed  on  that  of 
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the  larger.  On  the  larger  bobbin  c  c  are  wound  two 
distinct  coils  of  insulated  wire,  one  consisting  of  twelve 
convolutions,  and  having  its  ends  attached  to  two  of  the 
binding  screws,  1,  2,  the  other  of  four  convolutions,  and 
having  its  ends  attached  to  the  other  two  binding  screws, 
3, 4.  If  the  binding  screw  2  at  the  end  of  the  first  coil 
be  joined  by  a  piece  of  wire,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to 
the  binding  screw  3  attached  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second,  the  current  will  go  12  +  4,  or  sixteen  times 
round  the  bobbin ;  whereas  if  the  wire  connect  the 
end  of  the  first  coil,  2,  with  the  end  of  the  second, 
4,  and  the  current  enter  and  finally  leave  the  bobbin 
by  the  two  binding  screws  1,  3,  attached  respectively 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  two  coils,  then  the  current 
will  go  twelve  times  round  the  bobbin  in  one  direction 
and  four  times  in  the  other,  or  practically  12-4,  or 
eight  times  round  the  bobbin.  Now,  experiment 
shows  that  if  a  current  of  constant  strength  be  passed 
successively  first  four,  then  eight,  then  twelve,  then 
sixteen  times  round  the  bobbin,  and  if  this  is  kept  in 
a  fixed  position  during  the  experiment,  the  tangents 
of  the  corresponding  deflections  produced  will  bo  as 
four  to  eight,  to  twelve,  to  sixteen,  that  is,  simply 
proportional  to  the  number  of  times  the  current  passes 
round  the  bobbin. 

In  this  experiment  the  current,  after  passing  from  the 
battery  through  the  coils  c  c^nd  the  key  k,  is  led  through 
the  current  indicator  G,  and  through  a  variable  length  of 
^ire  w  w  back  again  to  the  battery.  The  stretched  wires 
are,  for  safety,  placed  in  a  grooved  box,  v  v,  attached  to 
the  board  which  carries  the  whole  api)aratus,  and  the 
length  of  wire  included  in  the  circuit  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  adjusting  the  screw  clamp  s,  which  is  so 
arranged  as  to  slide  along  the  groove.  In  this  manner 
the  strength  of  the  current  can  be  altered,  and  if  the 
insertion  in  the  circuit  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
coils  on  the  bobbin  c  c,  or  any  other  cause,  tends  to  vary 
the  magnitude  of  the  current,  the  screw  clamp  s  must 

E 
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be  moved  until  the  deflection  of  the  galvanoscope  g 
returns  to  its  original  value,  thus  showing  that  the 
current  has  the  same  magnitude  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tests. 

These  experiments  prove  that  the  sensibility  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
turns  of  wire  used  on  its  bobbin.  We  may  next  proceed 
to  investigate  the  effect  of  the  size  of  the  bobbin  by 
experiments  made  on  the  small  coil  c  c.  The  diameter 
of  this  coil  is  only  one  half  that  of  c  C,  and  there  are 
four  convolutions  of  wire  wound  upon  it.  When 
experiments  are  made  it  is  found  that^  if  the  two 
bobbins  c  c  and  c  c  are  placed  so  as  to  be  in  the 
same  plane,  and  so  as  to  have  their  centres  coincident 
with  that  of  the  suspended  magnet,  the  tangent  of 
the  deflection  produced  by  any  current  flowing  round 
the  smaller  one  is  twice  as  great  as  the  tangent  of 
the  deflection  produced  by  the  same  current  flowing 
four  times  round  the  larger  bobbin ;  and  also,  if  the 
same  current  pass  four  times  round  the  smaller  bobbin 
in  one  direction,  and  eight  times  round  the  larger  in 
the  opposite  direction,  that  no'  deflection  is  produced 
whatever  the  current  may  be. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  tangent  of  the  deflection 
produced  by  a  current,  that  is,  the  sensibility  of  tJie 
instrument  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
convohuions  of  vnre,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  coil. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  get  a  sensitive  instrument  "we 
should  use  coils  of  small  diameter,  and  wound  vsrith 
many  turns  of  wire,  and  it  might  be  imagined  that  sl 
tiingent  galvanometer  intended  for  the  measurement  of 
very  weak  currents  should  be  made  in  this  way.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  coils  of  good  tangent 
galvanometers  are  always  large  in  diameter  compared, 
with  the'  length  of  the  suspended  needle ;  and  the 
number  of  turns  of  wire  used  in  winding  is  always 
limited  by  the  consideration  that  the  depth  and  width 
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of  the  chsftinel  in  which  the  wire  is  wound  must  not 
exceed  a  certain  fraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  coil. 
These  restrictions  are  only  imposed  in  order  to  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  the  tangent  law^  and  need  not  be 
considered  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  tangent 
of  the  galvanometer  deflection  to  be  strictly  proportions^! 
to  the  current. 

An  instrument  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  tangent  gal- 
vanometer must,  however,  be  so  constructed  that  all  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  §  22,  page  84,  as  necessary  to 
ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  tangent  law  are  complied  with. 
Now  when  the  needle  in  the  box  g  g,  Fig.  52,  is  deflected, 
its  poles  move  away  from  the  coil  c  c,  and  the  force 
exerted  by  the  current  in  this  coil  is  less,  after  the  needle 
has  moved,  than  before.     The  tangent  law  will  not  hold 
good  unless  the  change  produced  in  this  way  is  small 
enough  to  be  neglected.     In  order  to  test  this  point,  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  52  is  arranged  so  that  each  of 
the  coils  c  c,  c  c,  can  be  moved  either  in  its  own  plane  or 
perpendicular  to  its  plane.    To  facilitate  this  two  grooves, 
e  e,  are  made  in  the  base-board,  and  cylindrical  pegs  are 
placed  through  holes  suitably  made  in  the  base  b  b  of  the 
coil  c  c  and  work  jn  these  grooves,  so  that  the  coil  can 
be  slid    along   either   in   or   perpendicular   to   its   own 
plane.      The  grooves  are  graduated,  and  the  alteration 
produced  by  moving  the  coil  a  given  distance  from  the 
needle  can  be  noted  for  each  of  the  bobbins  c  c  and  c  c. 

Ebcperiments  of  this  kind  will  show  that  as  the 
bobbin  is  moved  the  deflection  alters,  and  that  th«  chanire 
produced  for  the  same  amount  of  motion  is  proportion* 
ately  greater  for  the  small  bobbin  c  c  than  for  the  large 
one  c  c.  For  example,  if  the  coil  be  moved  parallel  to 
itself,  and  so  that  its  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  needle,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tangent  of  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  for  a  given  current  is  propor- 
tional to 
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where  r  iB  the  mean  radiua  of  the  coil  and  x  the  distance 
from  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil  to  the  centre  of  the 
needle.  Now  it  is  clear  from  this  formula  that  for  a 
given  change  in  x  there  will  he  a  greater  change  in  the 
~  value  of  this  fraction  the  smaller  r  is. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  any  error  due  to 
want  of  pi-oper  centering  of  the  needle  of  a  tangent  gal- 
vanometer, or  to  the  actual  movement  of  its  poles  when 
it  is  deflected,  must  prove  far  more  serious  when  the 
bobbins  are  small  than  when  they  are  large ;  and  for 
this  reason  instruments  in  which  tlie  tangent  law  is  to  be 
accurately  relied  upon  are  invariably  constructed  with 
large  bobbins. 


Fig.  53.— Mapping  nut  Hio  FKIila  prodiioca  by  the  Same  Current  FlnwInB  Bonnd 

The  law  and  variation  of  the  sensibility  of  a  tangent 
galvanometer  with  the  .  number  of  windings  and  the 
diameter  of  the  coil  can  he  ascertained,  and  the  practical 
importance  of  using  a  large  coil  for  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter experimentally  illustrated,  by  employing  three 
coils  similar  to  the  one  used  in  §  20,  instead  of 
the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  52.  These  three  coils 
(Fig.  53)  are  joined  up  in  stiries,  so  that  the  same 
current  necessarily  pas.ses  through  each,  the  diameter 
of  the  lai'ge  coil  is  double  that  of  either  of  the 
smaller,  and  the  number  of  windings  on  the  larjje 
coil  and  on  one  of  the  smaller  are  equal,  and  double 
that  on  the  other  small  coil.  For  example,  tho 
large    coil    may    conveniently   be    30    centimetres     in 
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diameter,  and  have  100  convolutions  of  wire  on  it, 
while  the  two  small  coils  are  each  15  centimetres  in 
diameter,  and  have  respectively  100  and  50  convolu- 
tions on  them. 

By  means  of  compass  needles  (Figs.  38  and  40) 
the  fields  of  the  three  coils  can  be  explored,  both 
as  regards  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  and 
the  strength  of  the  field  at  different  points,  and, 
from  the  results  so  obtained  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
as  to  change  of  the  force  at  the  centre  of  a  coil  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  size  of  the  coil  or  the  number 
of  windings  and  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  force  as 
we  depart  from  the  centre  for  each  of  the  two  sizes 
of  coils. 

The  three  coils  must,  of  course,  be  placed  far  enough 
apart  that  the  fields  do  not  act  on  one  another,  and  to 
save  time  the  fields  for  the  different  coils  may  be  mapped 
out  simultaneously  by  different  explorers. 

Example  13. — A  tangent  galvanometer  is  made  with 
two  coils  of  equal  diameter,  the  first  consisting  of  500 
convolutions  of  wire,  the  second  of  one  convolution.  If 
a  current  of  0*25  ampere  sent  through  the  first  cause  a 
deflection  of  45°,  what  current  sent  through  the  second 
in  the  opposite  direction,  while  the  same  current  was  still 
flowing  through  the  first,  would  cause  the  deflection  to 
become  one  of  10"  ? 

Let  X  be  the  unknown  number  of  amperes  : 

rpi        500  X  0-25  ~  0?  _  tan.  10° 
®^        500  X  0-25  tan.  45° 

Answer, — 103  amperes. 

Example  14. — A  galvanometer  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed of  two  coils :  the  first,  6  inches  in  diameter, 
consists  of  350  convolutions  of  wire  ;  the  second  has 
two  convolutions  only.  A  current  of  0*4  ampere  sent 
through  the  first  causes  a  deflection  of  30°.  What  must 
be  the  diameter  of  the  second  coil,  in  order  that  a  current 
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of  80  amperes  in  the  opposite  direction,  sent  through  it, 
while  0*4  ampere  is  still  flowing  through  the  first,  may 
cause  the  deflection  to  become  5**  ? 

Let  X  be  the  diameter  of  the  second  coil. 

Since  the  effect  of  the  current  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  number  of  convolutions,  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  diameter — 

0-4x350        80x2 

6  X  tan.  5° 


0-4  X  350         "■  tan.  30* 


6 

Answer, — 8  inches  nearly. 

Eocample  15. — A  tangent  galvanometer  is  about  to 
be  constructed  of  two  coils ;  the  first,  7  inches  in  di- 
ameter, consists  of  600  convolutions  of  wire  ;  the  second 
is  to  be  5 '5  inches  in  diameter.  A  current  of  0  1 656 
ampere  sent  through  the  first  causes  a  deflection  of  40"*. 
Of  how  many  convolutions  of  wire  must  the  second 
coil  consist,  in  order  that  while  0*1656  ampere  is  still 
flowing  through  the  first,  a  current  of  65  amperes 
flowing  through  the  second  may  cause  the  deflection  to 
become  8°  ? 

Answer, — One  convolution. 

27.  Values  in  Amperes  of  the  Deflections  of  a 
Tangent  Oalvanometer  controlled  only  by  the  Earth's 

Magnetism. — The  sensibility  of  any  galvanometer  de- 
pends not  merely  on  the  bobbin,  but  also  on  the  strength 
of  the  controlling  field.  If  this  controlling  field  be 
altered  by  bringing  up  a  magnet,  then  even  if  the 
magnet  be  so  placed  that  the  position  of  rest  of  the 
needle  for  no  current  be  unchanged,  still  the  force  and 
therefore  the  current  required  to  turn  the  needle  through 
a  given  angle  will  be  altered.  For  let  the  controlling 
force  N  P  be  increased  to  N  p'  (Fig.  54)  so  that  the 
zero  position  of  the  needle  is  the  same,  but  the  needle  is 
held  in  that  position  with  a  greater  force,  then  iu  order 
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that  the  angle  p'  n  r'  may  remain  of  the  same  value  as 
before,  the  deflecting  force  p  r  must  be  increased  to  p'  r', 
that  is,  in  the  same   proportion  as  the  controlling   force. 
If  the  current  has  the  same  value  as  before,  so  that  p'  r" 
is  equal  to  p  R,  then  the  angular  deflection  of  the  needle 
instead  of  being  pne'  will  be  reduced  to  p'nk".     Evnn 
if  the  controlling  field  be  merely  that  due  to  the  eaHh, 
this  will  alter  from  place  to  place,  and  from  year  to  yeai'; 
so  that   a    tangent    galvano- 
meter   requiring    a    current 
equal  to  1  ampere  to  produce 
a    deflection    of    i5    degrees 
in  some  particular  town,  will 
generally    need    a  somewhat 
different  current  to   produce 
the  same  deflection  if  moved 
to  another  town,  and  even  if 
kept  in  the  same  position  the 
calibration  will  be  found  to 
gradually  alter  with  time. 

When,  the    needle    of    a  "«■»■ 

tangent  galvanometer  is  sup- 
ported in  such  a  way  that  it  turns  in  a  horizontal  piano, 
and  when  the  controlling  force  is  entirely  produced  . 
by  the  "  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
force"*  the  following  formula  connects  the  current  A  in 
atnferea,  passing  through  the  coil,  with  the  deflection  d  in 
degrees,  the  radius  r  of  the  coil  in  inches,  and  the  number 
of  convolutions  N  of  wire  on  tie  bobbin 

A  =  K  iL  tan.  d, 

N 

where  K  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  place  wher6 
the  galvanometer  is  situated,   and    on  the  year.     The 

•  The  haritontal  compoiunt  of  the  earth's  tnagnelic  force  ia  that 
oomponent  ot  the  earth's  force  which  eierts  a  directiT©  action  od  a. 
■OmpBa  needla,  ta  needle  turning  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
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following  table  gives  the  values  of  K,  for  London,  for  the 
middle  of  the  years  1891  to  1900  :— 


• 

TABLE  III. 

Tear. 

Value  of  K. 

Tear. 

Value  of  K. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

. .  (5!7378 
0-7386 
0-7395 
0-7403 
0-7412 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

0-7420 
0-7429 
0-7437 
0-7446 
0-7464 

When  the  controlling  force  acting  on  the  needle  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  distant 
magnet,  placed  so  that  the  needle  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  coil  when  no  current  passes,  the  preceding  formula 
holds  true,  but  the  constant,  K,  must  be  determined 
experimentally. 

If  the  value  of  K  for  the  earth's  field  alone  be 
accurately  known  for  the  particular  place  and  the 
particular  year,  then  the  value  of  K  for  any  other  con- 
trolling field  may  be  ascertained  by  employing  the 
principle  described  in  §  21,  page  79.  Remove  all  magnets, 
pieces  of  iron,  &c.,  so  that  the  needle  of  the  tangent 
galvanometer  is  acted  on  by  the  earth's  field  alone,  and 
count  the  number  of  oscillations,  n^,  say,  that  the  needle 
makes  in  any  convenient  time.  Keplace  the  controlling 
magnet,  or  magnets,  as  desired,  and  again  count  the 
number  of  oscillations,  n^  say,  that  the  needle  makes  in 
the  same  time,  then  the  K  for  the  earth's  field  alone  must 
be  multiplied  by  n^ln^  to  obtain  the  K  to  be  used  in  the 
preceding  formula  for  the  particular  combination  of 
controlling  magnets  in  question. 

Example  16. — How  many  amperes  would  deflect  the 
needle  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  60°  in  the  year  1891, 
the  controlling  force  being  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  at  London,  and  the  galvanometer 
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having  a  bobbin   5    inches   in  radius,  wound  with  six 

conTolutions  of  wire  1 

on          ,        -                 .    0-7378  X  5  X  ys 
Abe  number  of  amperes  is ^i-  . 

6 
Answer, — 1*065  ampere. 

Example  17. — Through  what  angle  would  0*598 
unpere  deflect  the  needle  of  a  tangeut  galvanometer  with 
a  bobbin  7  inches  in  radius,  wound  with  five  convolutions 
of  wire,  in  the  year  1898,  the  controlling  force  being  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  London  ? 

0-7437  X  7  X  tan,  c? 


0-598  = 


tan.  d  == 


d  = 


5*x  0-598 


0-7437 
0-5743 
29°50'. 


X  7 


ilrwfM?er.— 29'50'. 

Having  found  tan.  d^  d  may  be  found  either  by  looking 
a  table  of  tangents  or  in  the  following  way  : — 

Take  a  sheet  of  squared  paper,  and  on  it  select  two 

es,  or  lines  o£  reference,  o  z,  o  t,  at  right  angles  to  one 

other.     Choose  any  number  of  the  divisions  on  your 

per  to  represent  unity,  taking  care  that  there  are  more 

an  100  of  these  larger  divisions  along  o  x,  and  at  least 

8  along  o  y.      These  numbers  are  chosen  because  the 

ngent  of  the   angle  required  is  approximately  given  by 

57*4 
ie  ratio  -^7-^-     Along  p  x  mark  off  o  A,  equal  to  100  of 

ie  divisions,  then  on  the  line  through  a,  parallel  to  o  Y, 
irk  off  A  B  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  57*4  of  the 
ivigions.     Join  o  b.     Then  b  o  a  is  the  angle  d, 

BA 


For  tan.  boa  s 


o  A 
57*4 


100 
tan.  d. 


R' 
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The  angle  d  may  now  be  found  by  means  of  n  pro- 
tractor. 

Example  18. — If  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  in  1893  at  London  be  the  controlling 
force  in  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  bobbin  of  which  is 
11  inches  in  diameter,  bow  many  convolutions  of  wire 
must  be  wound  on  the  bobbin  in  order  that  a  cun-ent  of 
1-017  ampere  may  give  a  deflection  of  i5° ) 

Answer. — i  convolutions. 

Example  19. — It  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  in  1895  at  London  be  the  controUing 
force  in  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  bobbin  of  which  is 
wound  with  eight  convolutions  of  wire,  what  must  be  the 
radius  of  the  bobbin  in  order  that  a  current  of  0384 
ampere  may  give  a  deflection  of  50° ! 

Answer. — 3'48  inches. 

Tan.  50°  may  be  found  either  in  a  table  of  tangents 
or  in  the  following  way  ; — 

Take  a  sheet  of  squared  paper ;  on  it  take  axes  o  x, 
O  T,  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  with  a  protractor 
make  the  angle  BOX,  eqnal  fj>  50°,  and  produce  o b 
as  far  as  the  pajier  will  allow.  Let  a  b  be  the  farthest 
line  from  o,  parallel  to  0  T,  which  cuts  B  o.  Then 
tan.  50°  =  — . 

O  A 

Count  the  number  of  divisions  and  fractions  of 
division  in  a  b  and  o  a,  and  divide  the  one  by  the  other. 
If  the  angle  be  large,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  lay 
it  down  accurately  with  the  protractor,  since  a  small 
error  in  a.  large  angle  will  introduce  a  large  error  in  the 
tangent 

BxampU  20. — About  how  many  times  the  horizontal 
nponent  of  the  earth's  magnetism  must  the  controlling 
CO  be  in  a  tangent  galvanometer,  having  a  bobbin 
nches  in  radius  wound  with  six  convolutions  of  wire, 
order  that  a  current  of  20  amperes  may  make  a 
ioction  of  45°  1 

Ansieer. — About  32  times. 
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Excm/ple  21. — ^The  needle  of  a  tangent  galvanometer 
vhen  acted  on  by  the  earth's  field  alone  makes  one 
oscillation  in  1*3  second,  whereas,  when  the  controlling 
magnet  is  placed  in  position,  it  makes  one  oscillation  in 
0-433  second.  If  the  coil  be  half  a  foot  in  radius,  and  be 
wound  with  twenty  turns  of  wire,  what  current  will 
produce  a  deflection  of  30°  in  1898  at  London? 

Ansioer. — 1'16  ampere. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  coil  of  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter should  be  circular,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
straightness  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  axis,  as  seen  in  Figs.  34,  38,  and  53,  and  not  merely 
for  points  actually  on  the  axis,  of  which  we  could  only 
avsdi  ourselves  by  using  an  infinitely  short  magnet,  the 
diameter  of  all  parts  of  the  coil  must  be  large.  Hence, 
if  an  elliptic  or  other  non-circular  coil  were  used,  its 
smallest  diameter  would  have  to  'be  large,  and  conse- 
quently its  largest  diameter  unnecessarily  so. 

28.  Magnetometer. — The  following  is  an  important 
eiample  of  the  use  of  the  tangent  law.  Let  n  a  (Fig.  55) 
be  a  small  compass  needle,  suspended  so  as  to  be  free 
to  turn  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  first  let  it  be  acted 
on  only  by  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  produced  by  the 


A— 


*V 


Rg.  56.->Frinciple  of  the  Magnetometer. 


earth  for  example.  Along  a  horizontal  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  needle,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  needle  when  acted  on  by 
the  uniform  field  alone,  let  a  magnet  N  s  be  placed,  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  end  N  of  this  magnet  from  the 
needle  being  considerable,  compared  with  the  length  of 
the  needle  itself. 

We  have  then  the  exact  conditions  for  the  tangent 
law  to  be  true,  and,  consequently,  the  tangent  of  the 
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angle  through  which  the  needle  n  s  turns  in  taking  up 
the  deflected  position  n'  s'  is  &  measure  of  the  magnetic 
force  exerted  by  the  large  magnet  n  s  at  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  little  magnet. 

.  Such  an  arrangement  constitutes  what  is  called  a 
^*  mdgnetotneter,''  and  it  may  be  used  to  test  the  strength 
of  different  magnets  of  the  same  length,  put  succes- 
sively so  as  to  occupy  the  position  N  s ;  or,  by  making 
a  single  magnet,  NS,  occupy  different  positions  along 
the  line  A  B,  and  measuring  the  tangent  of  the  dif- 
ferent deflections  of  the  needle  n  8,  we  can  find  out  the 
force  produced  by  a  given  magnet  at  different  positions 
along  its  axial  line  A  B. 

29.  Calibrating  any  Galvanometer  by  Direct  Com- 
parison with  a  Tangent  Galvanoiheter. — ^The  necessity 
that  a  galvanometer  in  order  to  obey  the  tangent  law 
should  have  its  coil  very  large,  compared  with  the  length 
of  the  needle,  prevents  a  tangent  galvanometer  from 
being  very  sensitive.  It  also  renders  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter unportable,  for  if  the  needle  were  made  very  short 
instead  of  the  coil  being  made  large,  its  movement  would 
be  seriously  impeded  by  the  mass  of  even  a  very  light 
pointer  attached  to  it.  If  the  indications  of  an  instru- 
ment are  to  be  unaffected  by  moving  it  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  well  as  unaffected  by  the  proximity  of  a 
mass  of  iron  like  a  fireplace,  iron  water-pipes,  ike,  the 
controlling  magnet  must  be  powerful,  must  be  attached  i 
to  the  galvanometer,  and  have  its  poles  close  to  the  J 
needle.  Hence,  a  uniform  controlling  field  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  tangent 
law  to  be  true,  cannot  be  attained  in  such  an  instrument. 

The  law  of  such  a  galvanometer  must,  therefore,  be 
obtained  experimentally,  and  a  very  convenient  way  of 
performing  the  calibration  is  to  compare  the  deflections, 
of  the  instrument  under  test  with  those  of  a  tangenti 
galvanometer,  when  the  same  currents  pass  through  both 
apparatus,  which  may  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  56. 

o    is*  the    standard    tangent    galvanometer,    d   th 
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galvanometer,  which,  if  rough  and  portable,  is  Bometimes 
filled  a  "detector"  requiring  to  be  calibrated,  v  is  a  V- 
skped  tube  contaiamg  two  zinc  rods  dipping  into  a 
mall  (Quantity  of  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  and  is  used 
for  varying  the  strength  of  the  currents  passing  through 
e  tod  D  by  altering  the  distance  between  the  bottoms 
of  the  anc  rods.  The  wires  coming  fi-om  the  current- 
Sfoerator  are  attached  to  the  terminals  T  T,  and  a  key 
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pli(«d  lietween  o  and  i>  enables  the  current  to  he 
Hade  or  broken.  As  the  same  current  passes  through 
e  and  d,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  know  the  vahie  of 
tie  resistance  introduced  by  v  ;  all  that  has  to  be  done 
■  to  observe  a  number  of  corresponding  defiections  of  the 
i>e«dles  of  a  and  of  s,  then,  since  the  true  value  of  the 
rarrent  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  deflection 
m  0,  a  calibration  curve  can  be  drawn  for  d,  in  which 
wrizontal  distances  represent  the  observed  angular  defleo- 
Hon  of  the  needle  of  D,  and  vertical  distances  the  relative 
■trengths  o£  the  currents  producing  these  deflections. 
u  the  munber  of  amperes   producing  ajiy   particular 
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deflection  in  o  be  also  known,  then  d  will  be  calibrated 
absolutely. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  sensitiveness  produced  by  putting  the  wires 
conveying  the  current  close  to  the  needle,  a  rough  galvano- 
meter with  a  few  turns  of  wire  is  more  sensitive  than 
a  tangent  galvanometer  with  many  turns.     Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  difficult  to  compare  them,  as  a 
large  deflection  on  D  would  only  correspond  with  a  small 
one  on  g,  and  a  smaller  deflection  on  d  would  not  produce 
a  deflection  on  g  large  enough  to  be  read  at  all  accui'ately. 
This  difficulty  may,  however,  be  overcome  by  putting  a 
piece  of  wire  s  (Fig.  56),  to  act  as  a  bye  path,. a  ^'*  shunt*^ 
as  it  is  called,  between  the  terminals  of  D,  which  shunt 
allows  a  portion  of  the  current  to  pass  through  it  instead 
of  through  D.     As,  however,  for  the  same  shunt  the  same 
fraction  of  the  total  current  is,  as  we  shall  see  later  on 
(§  96,  page  289),  always  shunted  past  d,  the  sensibility 
alone  of  D,  and  not  the  law  connecting  current  strength 
with  deflection,  is  altered  by  using  such  a  shunt.     The 
use  of  a  shunt,  therefore,  alters  the  absolute  but  not  the 
relative  calibration  of  a  galvanometer;  consequently,  if 
D  is  absolutely  calibrated,  the  same  shunt  must  always  be 
employed  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  absolute  calibra- 
tion curve  of  that  galvanometer. 

30.  Pivot  and  Fibre  Suspensions. — The  galvano- 
meters G  and  D  differ  also  in  another  particular,  gamely, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  supported. 
In  D  the  little  magnet  has  a  jewel  in  its  centre,  and  rests 
on  a  sharp  pivot,  as  in  an  ordinary  pocket  compass; 
whereas  in  g  the  needle  is  supported  by  a  fine  fibre  of 
unspun  silk,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fastened  in.  one 
of  the  ways  illustrated  in  Fig.  26  (page  49),  so  that  it 
can  be  lowered  on  to  the  card  8  8,  on  which  the  scale  is 
engraved,  when  the  instrument  is  being  carried  about,  and 
raised  again  so  as  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  coil  when  the 
instrument  is  in  use.  The  fibre  suspension  introduces 
far  less  friction  to  the  motion  of  the  needle  than  the  best 
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jewel  and  pivot,  aniJ,  in  Addition,  costs  far  less ;  but  with 
&  fibre  suspension  it  is  generally  necessaiy  tliat  the 
instrument  should  have  levelling  BcrewB,  such  as  are  seen 
attached  to  o,  Fig.  56,  and  that  it  should  be  levelled 
before  being  used. 

A  galvanometer  needle  should  therefore  be  supported 
by  a  pivot  when  the  instrument  has  to  be  moved  about, 
and  used  quickly  in  different  positions.     But  when  the 
galvanometer  is  employed  in 
a   fixed    position,    and    great 
accuracy  is  desii'ccl,  the  needle 
ought  always  to  be  suspended 
by   a    fibre    of    unspun    silk. 
For  the  exact  method  of  pre- 
paring a  silk  fibre  and  using 
it  to  suspend  a  needle  $ee  tlje 
Appendix,  page  566. 

31.  Sine  Law. — Another 
interesting  case  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  controlling  and 
deflecting  forces  (Fig.  41,  §  21,  ng.  07, 

page  81)  occurs  when  the  con- 
trolling force,  N  p,  is  constant  in  magnitude,  but  not 
necessarily  in  direction;  and  when  the  direction  of  the 
deflecting  force,  pb,  instead  of  making  a  constant  angle 
with  the  controlling  force  n  p,  as  in  the  tangent  galvano- 
meter, mates  a  constant  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
deflected  lx>dy. 

As  already  has  been  explained,  equilibrium  of  a 
needle,  whose  two  ends  are  symmetrical  witli  the  coil, 
and  which  is  controlled  by  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  will 
occur  when  the  four  points  b,  n,  s,  b'  (Fig.  42,  page  81) 
are  in  one  straight  line.  Hence,  the  condition  that  the 
deflecting  force  P  R  (Fig.  41,  page  81)  makes  a  constant 
angle  with  the  needle,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
angle  p  r  h  is  a  constant. 

Now,  if  a  perpendicidar,  f  u,  be  let  fall  from  p  on  to 
Ka  (Fig.  57),  the  sine  of  fn  b,  that  is  the  sine  of  the 
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angle  the  needle  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  con- 
trolling force,  equals  the  ratio  of  P  u  to  N  p ,  while  the 
sine  of  p R N  equals  the  ratio  of  p u  to  PR.     Hence 

PR  sin.  p N R  . 

PN         sin.  PRN^ 

but  by  hypothesis,  p  n  is  constant  in  magnitude,  so  also 
is  sin.  p  R  N,  therefore 

p  R  is  proportional  to  sin.  p  n  R. 

But  since  p  R,  the  deflecting  force,  makes  a  constant 
angle  with  the  needle,  the  needle  must  make  a  constant 
angle  with  the  coil.  And  this  is  the  condition  we  saw 
in  §  19,  page  70,  which  causes  the  deflecting  force  to  be 
proportional  to  the  current.  Hence  we  know  that  the 
deflecting  force  is  proportional  to  sin.  p  n  R,  also  that  the 
deflecting  force  is  proportional  to  the  current,  therefore 
the  current  must  be  proportional  to  sin.  p  N  R,  that  is  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  the  needle  makes  with  the  direction 
of  the  controlling  force. 

Generally,  then,  we  may  say  that  if  a  body,  turning  on 
an  axis,  be  acted  on  by  two  forces  in  the  plane  in  which 
the  body  is  free  to  turn,  the  deflecting  force  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  body  and 
the  controlling  force  if  :— 

(1st)  The  controlling  force  is  constant  in  magnittKie^ 
but  not  necessarily  in  direction, 

(2nd)  The  am/le  between  tlie  direction  of  the  deflecting 
force  and  the  deflected  body  is  kept  constant 

If  then  there  be  a  rod  n  n'  (Fig.  58) — short  or  long — 
turning  about  a  pivot  o,  and  acted  on  by  a  "height  w 
(and  we  apply  various  deflecting  forces  by  placing 
weights  w'  in  the  scale  pan),  and,  if  further,  after  the 
application  of  each  weight,  w',  we  alter  something  so  as 
to  bring  the  angle  between  the  rod  and  the  direction  of 
the  deflecting  force — that  is,  between  nn'  and  nq — 
always  to  the  same  value,  these  deflecting  forces  "will 
be  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  angles  that  n  n' 
makes  with  n  p,  the  direction  of  the  controlling  force  w. 
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There  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which,  after  the 
application  of  different  deflecting  forces,  w',  the  angle 
between-  m  n',  and  R  Q,  the  direction  of  the  deflecting 
force,  can  be  brought  always  to  the  same  value. 

(Ist)  By  altering  the  direction  of  the  deflecting  force 
without  altering  ita  magnitude. 

(2nd)  By  altering  the  direction  of  .the  conti'olling 
force    without    altering 
ita  magnitude. 

(3rd)  By  altering 
the  magnitude  of  the 
controlling  force. 

The  last  method  is 
inadmissible,  aa  con- 
Btancy  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  controlling 
force  is  a  condition  for 
the  sine  law  being  true. 
But  either  methods  (1) 
or  (2),  or  a  combina- 
tion of  them,  may  be 
employed. 

The  apparatus  seen 
in  Fig.  59  is  arranged 
for  utilising  the  first  of 
the  methods,  by  causing 
the  angle  between  n  n'  Vift  m. 

and  the  direction  of  the 

deflecting  force,  to  have  the  same  value  in  any  one 
set  of  experiments.  On  inserting  different  weights 
w'  in  the  pan,  the  pivoted  rod  n  n'  will  be  pulled 
more  or  less  to  one  side,  and  the  angle  between  it  and 
the  deflecting  force  will  be  altered.  But,  if  for  each 
weight  the  screw  t  be  turned,  and  the  arms  o  D  and 
B  <i  be  revolved  together  round  a  centre  o,  until  the 
pivoted  rod  nn'  has  the  same  position  relatively  to  od, 
it  will  have  the  same  position  relatively  to  N  Q,  the 
direction  of  the  deflecting  fof  ce. 
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When  makiiw  a  set  of  measurements,  the  first  thing 
to  do  ia  to  remove  the  silk  thread,  k  ft,  off  the  puUey  p, 
and  place  the  scale  pan  on  the  base  board  of  tbe 
appai^ti-s;  then  rest  the  weight  w  on  a  block  of  wood 
or  hold  it  in  the  hand,  so  that  both  the  deflecting  and 


Fl".  50.--App»tnB.i«.fDe  MeclinnlrBlly  Testing  U-e^SIn"  Ig*-    Aiooiitinoiit 
»Bde  liy  AUcriiiB  tho  Direction  otllie  DoflBoUng  Form. 

the  controlling  forces  ai-e  removed.  The  counterpoise 
weight  c  ia  then  screwed  in  or  out  until  the  rod  n  n' 
remains  balanced  in  any  position. 

Next  the  controlling  weight  w  is  allowed  to  pull 
the  rod  nn'  vertical,  and  the  scale  ss  is  adjusted,  so 
that  the  ailk  thread  supporting  w,  and  the  reflection 
of  thia  thread  in  the  piece  of  looking-glasa  attached 
to  the  scale,  are  seen  coinciding  with  the  zero  on    the 
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A  weight  w'  having  been  placed  in  the  scale  pan,  the 
amw  T  is  turned  until  the  reflection  of  a  projecting  point 
»t  the  lower  end  of  K  »'  (seen  in  a  small  piece  of  looking- 
gl»s3  o  carried  at  the  end  of  the  arm  o  d)  coincides  with 
»  scratch  on  this  glass.     This  device  enables  n  n',  after 
tie  insertion  of  each  weight  w'  in  the  scale  pan,  to  be 
TCTy  accurately  caused  to  have  the  same  position  rela- 
tively to   o  D,    and 
therefore     relatively 
to  N  Q,  the  direction 
of     the     deflecting 

Tlie  angle  which 
N  s'  BiHkes  with  the 
direction  of  the  con- 
trolling force  is  N  o  u 
(FiR.  60),  and  its 
sine  the  ratio  of  u  N 
to  N  0.  But  the 
length  H  o  remfiins 
constaat  as  N  n' 
turns  about  o,  there- 
fore the  sine  is  pro- 
portional to  p  N  or  ng.  «a 
1  r,  that   is   to  the 

distance    the    silk    thread    supporting   the    controlling 
veight  w  has  moved  along  the  scale  g  e  from  its  zero  z. 

By  loosening  the  nut  n  (Fig.  59),  turning  the  arm  E  q 
relatively  to  the  arm  o  d,  and  tightening  the  nut  n  again, 
B  q  can  be  fixed  so  as  to  mate  any  angle  with  o  D, 
Further,  by  sliding  the  screw  and  nut  n  along  the  slot, 
which  is  on  the  end  of  the  arm  o  i>,  the  end  of  the  arm 
B  Q  can  be  fixed  at  various  distances  from  o;  and  ex- 
periment shows  that  in  whatever  initial  position  the  arm 
E<j  may  be  fixed  relatively  to  the  arm  o  D,  the  distances 
I  P  corresponding  with  a  set  of  deflecting  weights  w' 
are  proportional  to  these  weights,  provided  that  after  the 
insertion  of   each   weight  in   the  pan   the  screw  t  be 
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adjusted  so  as  to  bring  n  n'  into  the  same  position  rela- 
tively to  N  Q. 

But  the  absolute  value  of  the  length  z  p  con-espond- 
ing  with  a  particular  weight  w'  put  in  the  scale  pan 
will  vary  with  the  position  in  which  the  arm  e  Q  is  fixed 
relatively  to  the  arm  o  D. 
If  it  be  only  desired. 
to     make     a     series    of 
measurements  with    one 
angle  between  these  two 
arms  the  apparatus  may 
tajce    the   much    simpler 
form  illustrated  in  Fig. 
Gl,   which   is  also   of    a 
simpler  and  «heaper  cha- 
racter   in    several    other 
particulars. 

As  already  explained 
(page  113),  there  is  an- 
other method  of  keeiiing 
the  angle  between  the 
deflecting  force  and  the 
movable  rod  constant 
when  different  weights 
w'  are  inserted  in  the 
scale  pan,  viz.,  by  alter- 
ing the  direction  of  the 
FiB.8i.-simpieArps"tu»rorMethai.ic-  Controlling  force.  The 
»uy  Testing  the  ffine  Law.  apparatus    indicated     Iq 

Fig.  t)2  enables  tests  to 
be  made  of  this  method  by  using  the  sine  principle. 
The  pulley  pj  is  fixed  in  one  definite  position  rektively 
to  the  stand  for  one  set  of  measurements,  and  after  the 
insertion  of  each  weight  w'  in  the  scale  pan  the  rod  N  o 
is  made  to  take  up  a  vertical  position,  and  therefore  to 
take  up  a  fixed  jiosition  relatively  to  n  q  the  direction 
of  the  deflecting  force.  This  is  effected,  not  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  pulley  p^,  but  by  turning  the  screw  t. 
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▼hicli  causes  the  pulley  p^  to  alter  the  direction  of  the 
controlling  force. 

The  scale  8  8  has  been  previously  adjusted,  so  that 
when  the  rod  N  o  is  acted  on  by  w  alone,  and  when  the 


%  08.— Apparatus  for  Mechanically  Testing  the  Sine  Law.    Adjustment 
Made  by  Alteriug  the  Direction  of  the  Controlling  Force. 


pulley  |>2  has  been  turned  on  one  side  so  that  the  force 
w  exerts  on  N  o  is  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  silk  thread 
supporting  w  and  its  reflection  in  the  mirror,  carried 
by  the  scale;  are  seen  coinciding  with  the  zero  line 
of  the  scale.  R  y  will  then  be  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  N  o  makes  with  the  controlling  force, 
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and   therefore   will   be  proportional   to  the    deflecting 
weight  w'. 

On  loosening  the  nut  n,  the  slotted  arm  E  (Fig.  62) 
can  be  turned,  also  raised  or  lowered,  so  that  the  pulley 
jOi  can  be  fixed  in  a  variety  of  positions  relatively  to  the 
vertical  rod  N  o,  and  the  angle  between  n  o  and  n  q  can 
be  made  to  have  a  number  of  fixed  values.  Now  ex- 
periment shows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
angle,  provided  that  it  is  maintained  at  one  fixed  value 
during  a  set  of  experiments,  the  weights  w'  are  directly 
proportional  to*  the  lengths  ry — -that  is,  are  proportional 
to  the  sines  of  the  angle  which  the  rod  N  o  makes  with 
N  X,  the  dir^fion  of  the  controlling  force. 

3S.  .Employment  of  the  Sine  Principle  in  Galvano- 
meters.— ?&  any  galvanometer  in  which  the  controlling 
force  is  produced  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  or  by  any 
distant  fixed  magnet,  this  force  willbe  constant  in  magni- 
tude and  direction,  and  independent  of  the  needle  changing 
its  position ;  also  the  deflecting  force  produced  by  the 
current  passing  round  the  bobbin  can  be  made  to  have 
an  invariable  direction  relatively  to  the  needle  if  the 
bobbin,  or  the  framework  of  the  instrument  to  which  the 
bobbin  is  attached,  be  turned  round  after  the  deflected 
needle,  until  the  needle  and  the  bobbin  occupy  the  same 
position  relatively  to  one  another  for  each  value  of  the 
current  passing  through  the  galvanometer.  That  it  is 
possible  to  attain  this  result  arises  from  the  fact,  that, 
although  the  needle  turns  when  the  bobbin  is  turned,  they 
do  not  move  at  the  same  rate.  If  the  adjustment  just 
described  be  always  made,  the  sine  of  the  angle  through 
which  the  needle  has  been  deflected  from  the  position  of 
rest  which  it  occupied  when  no  current  was  passing 
round  the  bobbin,  will  be  the  angle  between  the  needle 
and  the  controlling  force,  and  will,  therefore,  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  current  strength. 

Now,  if  the  coil  be  placed  so  as  to  have  any  fixed 
position  relatively  to  the  needle,  both  when  no  current 
passes  through  the  coil  and  when  a  given  current  passes 
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through  it,  then  the  angle  through  which  the  coil  has 
to  be  turned  from  the  first  position  to  the  second  is 
the  same  as  the  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the 
controlling  force ;  hence,  in  the  so-called  sine  galvano- 
meters, there  is,  in  addition  to  the  scale  moving  with  the 
bobbin,  an  independent  ^a»c?  scale,  to  show  through  what 
angle  the  coil  has  been  turned.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessary,  since,  if,  after  the  coil  has  been  turned  until  it 
has  the  fixed  position  relatively  to  the  needle,  the  cur- 
rent be  interrupted  without  the  position  of  the  instru- 
ment being  disturbed,  then  the  needle  will  swing  back, 
and,  after  a  few  oscillations,  will  take  up  its  original 
nndefiected  position,  the  angle  between  which  and  its 
deflected  position  will  be  the  angle  of  which  the  sine  has 
to  be  taken. 

For  example,  let  the  scale  of  a  galvanometer  be 
divided  into  degrees,  aiid  let  it  be  fixed  to  a  galvanometer 
coil,  but  the  position  of  the  coil  relatively  to  the  scale 
be  not  known ;  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  between  the 
plane  of  the  coil  and  the  line  passing  through  the  zero 
and  the  centre  of  the  scale  may  have  any  value  pro- 
vided that  their  value  is  fixed.  To  compare  then  the 
relative  strengths  of  currents  by  using  the  sine  principle 
we  proceed  as  follows : — 

Send  one  of  the  currents  C^  through  the  coil  and  turn 
the  galvanometer  round  until  the  needle  points  to  some 
definite  point  on  the  scale,  the  zero  point  for  example. 
Stop  the  current  and  wait  until  the  needle  comes  to  rest 
at  say  a\  degrees  from  the  point  on  the  scale  which 
has  been  chosen.  Perform  the  same  operation  with  the 
currents  Cg  and  C3,  obtaining  angles  a  5  and  a  J  respec- 
tively, then 

Ci :  Cg:   Og:  sin.  a?:  sin.  a%:  sin.  a% 

As  a  current  passing  through  a  coil  has  usually  the 
greatest  effect  on  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  inside  it 
when  the  axis  of  the  needle  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  coil,  this  is  the  fixed  position  of  the  coil  relatively 
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to  the  needle  usually  adopted,  and  the  one  in  which  the 
pointer  stands  at  0°  on  the  movable  scale.  But  ^a  par- 
ticular position  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  sine  law,  and  therefore  special  precautions  need 
not  be  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tangent  galvano- 
meter (»ee  ante,  page  85),  to  ensure  that  the  axes  <A  the 
needle  and  of  the  coil  are  at  right  angles  when  the  pointer 
stands  at  zei-o  on  the  scale. 

If  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  be  supported  on  a 
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pivot  so  that  a  slight  motion  of  the  galvanometer  side- 
vays  does  not  shake  the  needle  out  of  position,  the  first 
method  (page  113)  is  the  easier  one  to  employ  for  causing 
the  needle  to  take  up  the  same  position  relatively  to  the 
deflecting  foi-ce  caused  by  different  currents  passing 
round  the  coil. 

Fig.  63  shows  an  arrangement  for  calibrating  a 
[pivoted  needle  galvanometer  in  this  way.  Three  little 
Iblocks  of  wood,  of  which  two  only,  c,  e,  can  be  seen 
jin  the  figure,  are  ten^porarily  fixed  so  as  to  allo'<M'  the 
galvanometer  to  be  turned  ronnd  without  shifting  its 
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position,  a  precaution  of  practically  no  consequence  if  the 
needle  be  pivoted  and  the  controlling  force  be  due  to  the 
earth's  magnetism  alone,  but  desirable  if  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  controlling  force  is  produced  by  a  not  very 
distant  magnet.  Of  course  the  magnet  must  be  so  far 
away  that  neither  the  magnitude  nor  direction  of  its 
attraction  on  the  suspended  needle  is  altered  by  the 
turning  of  the  needle ;  but  this  need  not  be  very  far, 
unless  the  needle  employed  is  long,  v  is  a  vessel  con- 
taining two  zinc  plates  for  adjusting  the  strength  of  the 
current  by  placing  the  plates  at  dijQTerent  distances  apart, 
or,  instead,  a  V-shaped  tube  containing  zinc  rods  as  seen 
in  Fig.  56,  page  1 09,  can  be  more  conveniently  employed 
for  this  purpose,  w  is  one  of  the  wires  leading  to  the 
curcent  generator,  and  t  is  the  terminal  to  which  the 
other  wire  is  attached. 

To  perform  the  calibration,  the  galvanometer  is 
placed  as  it  is  intended  to  be  subsequently  used,  and  a 
current  sent  through  it  producing  a  deflection,  d^,  say ; 
then  the  galvanometer  is  turned  round  until  the  pointer 
points  to  some  fixed  mark  on  the  scale,  the  current 
stopped  and  the  angle  a^  observed  through  which  the 
pointer  moves  from  this  mark.  Next  the  galvanometer 
is  replaced  in  its  normal  position,  a  second  current  sent 
through  it)  producing  a  deflection  di,  say ;  then  the  gal- 
vanometer is  turned  round  as  before  until  the  pointer 
points  to  the  same  flxed  mark,  the  current  stopped,  and 
the  angle  a^  observed  through  which  the  pointer  moves 
from  the  mark.  This  process  having  been  carried  out 
with  various  currents,  it  follows  from  what  precedes  that 
the  currents  which  produce  the  deflections  d^,  d^  c^g,  <fec., 
when  the  galvanometer  is  kept  fixed  in  its  normal 
position  are  proportional  to  sin.  a^,  sin.  ag,  sin.  ag,  &c. 

In  certain  cases,  even  although  the  needle  be  sus- 
pended by  means  of  a  silk  fibre,  it  may  be  possible  to 
pivot  the  galvanometer,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  turned,  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  about  the  axis  of  suspension  of  the 
needle  without    setting  the   needle   swinging.       Under 
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these  circumstances  the  method  of  turning  the  coil  go 
as  to  follow  the  needle  may  be  conveniently  employei 
Id  Fig.  64  is  seen  the  section  of  a  galvanometer  showing 
one  method  of  pivoting. 

The  galvanometei-  is  of  the  type  described  in  §  33, 
pa^e  125,  and  illmitrated  in  Fig.  65,  the  section,  seen  in 


Pig.  M.-Stctlon  of  QalTuiomeler  with  811k  Fibre  SuBceiufon  Kvoted  for 
TurpiDg  round  ilB  Centre. 

Fig.  64,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  instrument 
transverse  to  the  coils  c,  c,  which  are  fixed  to  the  base  b. 
A  screw,  s,  fastens  the  base  6  of  the  galvanomet«r  to 
the  base-board  b,  but  leaves  it  free  to  be  turned,  the 
bearing  surfaces  being  those  of  the  brass  pieces  Sj  and  tp 
attached  respectively  to  b  and  b.  The  top  of  «,  is  filed 
flat,  and  a  washer  inserted  under  the  head  of  the  screw  a 
prevents  this  screw  from  being  tightened  or  loosened 
when  the  galvanometer  is  turned  about  it. 
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If  the  needle  be  suspended  by  means  of  a  silk  fibre 
and  hang  very  close  to  the  wires  of  which  the  coil  is 
made,  which  is  always  the  case  with  a  very  sensitive 
galvanometer,  the  instrument  must  be  carefully  levelled 
with  levelling  screws  until  the  needle  hangs  free  of 
the  coil.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  turn  the  instrument  round  unless  its  construction 
were  specially  designed  for  that  purpose.  If  then 
the  sine  principle  be  applied  to  an  ordinary  sensitive 
galvanometer  the  second  method  (page  113)  must  be 
employed. 

The  conti-olling  magnet  must  be  put  siCfficiently  far 
away  from  the  galvanometer  to  produce  a  field  that  is 
Qoifonn  throughout  the  small  space  in  which  the  needle 
moves,  and  must  be  sufficiently  powerful  that  the  entire 
eonti-ol-  of  the  needle  is  practically  produced  by  this 
magnet  alone,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  controlling  magnet  be 
placed  at  the  distance  Z,  say  at  which  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  with  its  axis  in  any  radial  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  suspended  needle,  the  needle  must  place 
iteelf  in  this  radial  line  when  no  current  is  passing 
through  the  galvanometer. 

The  two  conditions  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of 
tie  last  paragraph  can  be  most  easily  fulfilled  if  before 
commencing  the  experiment  the  magnetic  field  due  to 
the  earth — iron  gas-pipes,  <fec. — be  neutralised  by  a 
magnet  suitably  placed,  and  left  untouched  during  the 
calibration. 

A  circle  of  radius  Z,  and  with  its  centre  in  the  verti- 
cal line  about  which  the  needle  turns,  having  then  been 
drawn  on  the  table,  the  controlling  magnet  is  placed  on 
the  table  with  its  centre  at  difierent  points  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  circle,  and  with  its  axis  in  a  radial  line 
passing  through  the  vertical  line  about  which  the  gal- 
vjmometerneedle  turns  ;  then  the  currents  Cj,  Cg,  O3,  (kc, 
which  are  required  respectively  to  bring  the  needle  to 
some  fixed  position,  are  respectively  proportional  to  the 
smes  of  the  angles  a^,  Og,  03,  <&c.,  which  the  galvanometer 
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needle  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  controlling  magnet  in 
its  different  positions. 

This  novel  method  of  applying  the  sine  principle  to 
the  calibration  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  did  not  allow  of  the  galvanometer  being 
moved  while  in  use,  has  been  employed  with  success  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Central  Technical  College. 

To  calibrate  a  galvanometer  by  the  employment  of 
the  sine  principle  requires  the  current  in  each  case  to 
remain  constant  long  enough  for  the  instrument  to  be 
turned  round  after  the  needle,  or  for  the  direction  of 
the  controlling  force  to  be  altered,  until  the  needle  and 
the  deflecting  force  are  brought  to  a  fixed  position 
relatively  to  one  another.  But  when  once  the  cali- 
bration curve  has  been  drawn,  a  galvanometer  so 
calibrated  can,  of  course,  be  used  to  measure  currents 
as  transient  as  a  galvanometer  calibrated  in  any 
.  other  way. 

33.  Construction  of  Oalvanometers  in  which  the 
Angular  Deflection  is  directly  Proportional  to  the 
Current. — We  have  already  seen  (page  84)  that  the 
current  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle,  when  neither  the  magnitude 
nor  direction  of  the  controlling  force  is  altered  as  the 
needle  moves  into  a  new  position  on  being  deflected,  and 
when,  in  addition,  the  direction  of  the  controlling  force 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  force  with 
which  the  current  passing  round  the  coil  acts  on  the 
needle. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  angular  deflection  may 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  current,  we  must  either 
cause  the  needle  on  being  deflected  to  move  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  current  passing  round  the  coil  acts 
more  powerfully  on  it,  or  into  a  position  in  which  the 
controlling  force  becomes  weaker ;  or  we  may  arrange 
that  both  these  results  may  be  produced. 

The  first  condition  may  be  obtained  in  a  rough  way 
by  employing  the  very  defect  of  construction  previously 
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referred  to  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tangent  galvano- 
meter, which  made,  the  deflection  on  one  side  of  the 
zero  larger  than  that  produced  by  the  same  current  on 
the  other — viz.,  not  putting  the  coil  so  that  its  plane  was 
parallel  to  the  suspended  magnet  when  no  current  was 
passing  through  the  coil.  The  needle,  when  deflected  to 
that  side  on  which  the  greater  deflection  is  obtained,  will, 
instead  of  moving  from  a  stronger,  to  a  weaker  part  of 
the  magnetic  field  produced  by  the  current,  move  at  first 
into  a  stronger  part,  and  then  afterwards  into  a  slightly 
veaker  part.  The  eflect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make 
tiie  proportional  law  connecting  current  and  deflection 
true  for  a  much  larger  deflection  from  the  undeflected 
position  of  the  needle  than  if  we  commenced  with'  the 
needle  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  for  no  current 
Bat  this  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  can 
only  be  used  for  currents  deflecting  the  needle  to  one 
side  of  the  scale,  for,  if  the  current  be  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  defect  of  want  of  proportionality 
between  current-strength  and  deflection  will  be  in- 
creased. 

This  plan,  by  means  of  which  the  proportionality  on 
one  side  of  the  scale  is  sacrificed  to  increase  that  on  the 
other,  has  been  employed  by  the  author,  and  later  on  by 
MM.  Carpentier  and  Deprez,  and  others,  for  making 
proportional  galvanometers. 

Another  device  for  causing  the  strength  of  the  deflect- 
ing field  to  increase  as  the  needle  deflects  is  employed 
in  the  galvanometer  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Mather 
and  Professor  Walmsley,  and  in  use  for  many  of  the 
experiments  of  the  first-year  students  at  the  Central 
Technical  College.  This  instrument,  as  illustratt'd  in 
Fig.  65,  consists  of  two  coils  shaped  as  shown,  and 
fixed  so  that  they  are  separated  by  a  distance  a  little  less 
than  the  length  of  the  needle.  The  galvanometer  is 
placed  so  that  when  no  current  is  passing  through  the 
coils  the  needle  bangs  symmetrically  between  them,  and 
when  the  controlling  field  is  a  uniform  one,  the  current 
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irjctly  proportional  to  the  angular  deflection  up  to 
iT  50°.    {See  page  147  for  plan  used  when  coil  moves.) 


Even  although  the  controlling  magnet  of  a  galvano- 
meter be  rather  near  the  needle, 
the  controlling  field  may  be 
regarded  as  an  approximately 
uniform  one  if  tlie  deflections 
of  the  needle  be  all  very  3>naU. 
Similarly  for  very  small  deflec- 
tions the  controlling  field  may 
be  regarded  as  approximately 
uniform  whatever  be  the  shajw 
and  size  of  the  coil  or  of  the 
needle.  If  then,  in  addition, 
the  controlling  magnet  be  so 
placed  that  when  no  current  is 
passing  the  needle  makes  about 
tlie  same  small  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  coil  on  one  side 
of  it  that  it  makes  with  that 
plane  on  the  other  side  for  the 
greatest  deflection  employed,  the 
distribution  of  the  foi'cos  will  Fig.  u. 
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be  as  in  Fig.  66,  where  N  p  represents  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  controlling  force,  p  r^  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  deflecting  force  for  current  .1,  p  Rg 
for  current  2,  p  R3  for  current  3,  &c.,  p  Kg  being  twice 
p  Rj,  p  R3  three  times  p  b^,  &c. 

Therefore  the  angular  deflections  of  the  needle  for 
currents  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  are  p  N  R^,  p  N  Rg,  p  N  Rg,  &c., 
and,  as  these  angles  are  all  very  small,  and  the  base 
lines  are  proportional  to  the  currents,  it  follows  that 
the  angular  deflections  are  also  proportional  to  the 
currents.  Indeed  for  very  small  deflections  this  result 
will  be  nearly  true,  whether  the  angle  N  p  x  is  a  little 
less  than,  or  a  little  more  than,  or  exactly  equal  to  a 
light  angle  ;  that  is,  whatever  be  the  angle  the  needle 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  coil  provided  that  this  angle 
is  small. 

34.  Oalvanometers  of  Invariable  Sensibility.— Now 

that  measuring  currents  in  amperes  has  acquired  the 
same  sort  of  practical  importance  as  weighing  coals  in 
tons  or  finding  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  passing 
through  a  pipe,  it  is  necessary  to  have  galvanometers 
which  are  portable,  and  whose  indications  are  not 
affected  by  moving  the  galvanometer  from  one  place  to 
another,  or  by  placing  it  near  an  iron  pipe,  a  fire-place, 
or  even  near  the  powerful  electromagnets  of  the  dynamo 
machines  which  are  employed  for  the  mechanical  pro- 
duction of  electric  currents. 

An  instrument  of  this  type  must  be  "  direct-^eadhig  "  ; 
that  is,  the  deflection  of  the  pointer  must  indicate  at 
once  the  current  in  amperes,  for  in  commercial  work 
there  is  no  time  to  refer  to  a  table  of  values,  not  to 
mention  the  risk  that  would  be  introduced  by  a  table  of 
values  belonging  to  some  other  instrument  being  used  by 
mistake. 

Such  instruments,  by  means  of  which  the  current  can 
be  read  off  at  once  in  amperes  without  any  calculation 
or  reference  to  any  calibration  curve,  are  called  *•  ain- 
ffieters"   and   during    the   last  twelve   years   so   much 
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attention  has  been  given  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  this  class  of  electrical  meter  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
measure  a  current  with  as  much  accuracy  as  a  leg  of 
mutton  can  be  weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales,  or  with  a 
spring-balance,  and  with  even  greater  facility. 

The  controlling  force  must  necessarily  be  exerted  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  the  same  wherever  the  ammeter  is 
placed,  indeed,  many  ammeters  are  so  constructed  that 
the  controlling  force  is  not  changed  by  laying  the  instru- 
ment on  its  side,  or  in  any  other  position,  so  that  a  cur- 
rent can  be  read  off  equally  well  whether  the  ammeter  is 
lying  on  a  table,  hung  up  on  a  wall,  held  in  the  hand,  or 
used  on  board  a  ship  rolling  in  a  heavy  sea. 

There  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which  the  controlling 
force  is  exerted  in  ammeters. 

(1)  By    means   of   a    powerful   permanent    magnet 

placed  inside  the  instrument  and   rigidly  fixed 
to  it. 

(2)  By  means  of  a  spring. 

(3)  By  means  of  a  weight. 

The  first  two  methods  have  the  advantage  that  with 
their  use  the  moving  part  of  the  ammeter  can  be  balanced 
like  a  wheel  in  a  watch,  so  that  the  instrument  can  be 
made  to  read  correctly  in  any  position ;  the  former  of 
these  two  has  also  the  further  advantage  that  as  the 
control  exerted  by  a  powerful  magnet  close  to  the 
needle  is  very  large,  outside  magnetic  disturbances  have 
little  effect.  But  while  a  magnet  or  a  spring  can  be 
made  constant  enough  in  their  action  for  many  practical 
purposes,  their  variation  with  time  is  of  course  greater 
than  that  of  a  weight,  hence  the  third  method  of  control 
is  the  one  adopted  when  accuracy  is  of  more  importance 
than  portability. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  book  several  ammeters 
were  described,  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
compared.  But  the  methods  of  constructing  the  coils 
and  needles,  and  the  various  devices  that  are  now  adopted 
in  applying  the  controlling  force  in  one  or  other  of  the 
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three  ways  just  referred  to  have  become  so  iiumsrous, 
that  anything  like  a  complete  description  of  all  the  types 
of  ammeters  now  in  use  and  an  examination  of  their 
relative  advantages  would  alone  fill  a  good-sized  book. 

Ammeters,    besides   differing    in    the    methods    used 
for  exerting  the  controlling  force,  also  differ  in  design, 
depending  on   whether  the   instrument   is  intended   to 
measure  currents  of  very  different  values,  or  only  cur- 
rents all  of  about  the  same  value.     In  the  former  case 
the  design  should  be  such  that  the  scale  is  equally  or 
nearly  equally  divided,  so  that  there  is  about  the  same 
distance  between  any  adjacent  pair  of  division  marks, 
while  in  the  latter  the  scale  should  be  very  "open"/  that 
is,   the   division  marks  should  be  widely  separated  at 
the  one  part  of  the  scale  which  is  in  constant  use,  and 
crowded  together  at  those  parts  which  correspond  with 
currents  which  rarely  have  to  be  measured.  Instruments 
with   this  latter  type  of  scale  ai-e  especially  employed 
when  an  ammeter  is  usedT  to  indirectly  measure  "  electric 
pressure  "  {see  §  49,  page  179). 

In  §  2  we  saw  that  when  a  conductor  conveying  a 
current  is  placed  near  a  magnet  there  is  a  force  exerted 
between  the  conductor  and  the  magnet,  tending  to  make 
them  move  relatively  to  one  another. 

The  force  acts  in  such  a  direction  that  a  wire  carry- 
ing a  current  tends  to  move  perpendicular  to  itself  and 
perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  It  is  only  when  the  wire 
lies  Ulong  the  lines  of  force  that  the  action  between  it  and 
the  magnet  is  nought,  however  strong  be  the  current  and 
however  powerful  the  magnetic  field.  With  any  other 
position  of  the  wire  relatively  to  the  direction  of  the 
masmetic  field  tliere  is  some  force,  and  this  force  has  its 
greatest  value  for  a  given  length  of  conductor  carrying 
a  given  current,  and  placed  in  a  field  of  given  strength, 
when  the  conductor   is   perpendicular   to   the   lines   of 

force. 

By   employing   a   very   powerful  magnet   the   force 

exerted  on  a  wire,  even  when  conveying  a  feeble  current, 
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can  be  made  considerable,  and  this  action  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Maxwell,  Lord  Kelvin,  Deprez,  d'ArsonvaJ, 
and  others,  to  obtain  galyanometers  which  are  not 
only  very  senBitive,  but  the  indications  of  which  are 
very  little  affected  by  extraneous  magnetic  disturbance. 


ng.  OT.— Framswork  of  Ayrlon  and  Ferry's  FennaDBiit  Magnet  Anuneter. 


EARLY    rORMS   OF  AUHETEBS. 

35.  Pennanent  Magnet  Ammeter. — The  earliest 
ammeter,  having  nn  equally  divided  scale  so  that  the 
deflection  in  .degrees  was  directly  proportional  to  the 
current,  was  the  "permanent  magnet  ammeter"  devised 
by  Professor  Ferry  and  the  author  in  1880.     The  ooil 
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was  wound  on  tlie  two  halves  of  a  flat  brass  tube  A  a 
(Fig.  67),  shown  unwound  in  the  figure,  and  inside  this 
tube,  at  its  centre,  there  was  pivoted  a  small  soft-iron 
needle,  shaped  like  a  flat  ellipsoid,  nn  (Fig.  ^^)  and 
controlled  by  a  powerful  permanent  magnet,  MTtf  (Fig.  67). 
The  weight  of  the  needle  and  of  the  pointer  p  was 
accurately  counterbalanced  by  a  small  weight,  w,  hence 


no       controlling 


ft 


71 


^ 


Fig.  58.— Needle,  Staff,  and  Pointer  of  Ayrton  and 
Ferry's  Permanent  Magnet  Ammeter. 


force  was  intro- 
duced by  gravity, 
and  the  instru- 
ment could  be 
used  equally  well 
in  any  position. 

On    a    current 

flowing         round 

the      coil      there 

was     exerted     a 

greater     or     less 

force    tending  to 

place  the  axis  of 

the  needle  along 

&e   axis    of  the 

brass     tube    A  A 

(Fig.    67),  while  the  controUing  magnet  mm  exerted  a 

force  tending  to  place  the  axis  of  the  needle  along  the 

Kne  joining  the  tip  of  the  soft-iron  pole  pieces  p,  p ;  the 

needle  therefore  placed  itself  in  the    direction  of  the 

resultant  magnetic  field. 

In    addition   to  giving  the   pole   pieces   the    shape 

seen  in  the  figure,  the  wire  was  heaped  up  somewhat 

near    the    ends   of   the   coil,  therefore   not   merely  did 

the  controlling  force  diminish  as  the  needle  deflected, 

but     the     deflecting    force,    for    a    given    current,    also 

increased.       Thus,   as    explained    in   §    33,    page    124, 

there  were    two  causes  tending  to  make   the   angular 

deflection     vary   in   direct    proportion    to    the    current 

flowing^    and,    when   sufficient    care   was   exercised   in 
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winding    the    coil,   a    straight    line    calibration    could 
be  obtained. 

When,  however,  these  instruments  began  to  be  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities,  the  labour  of  modifying  the 
winding  of  the  coil  by  trial  until  direct  proportionality 


Fig.  69.— AyrtoD  and  Perry's  Permanent  Magnet  Ammeter. 

was  obtained  became  too  great,  and,  instead  of  depending 
only  on  the  shape  of  the  pole  pieces,  of  the  needle,  and 
of  the  coil  for  obtaining  a  straight  line  law,  two  soft-iron 
cores,  F,  F,  screwing  into  th^  ends  of  the  brass  tube  were 
added,  and  by  screwing  these  cores  in  more  or  less  the 
rate  at  which  the  deflecting  force  (for  a  given'  cun^ent) 
varied  with  the  position  of  the  needle  could  be  altered. 
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Lnter  on  a  third  plan  was  employed,  the  soft-iron 
pole  |)ieces  P,  P,  (Fig.  69)  were  themselves  made  adjustable, 
snd  to  prevent  the  controlling  force  produced  by  the 
pole  pieces  when  withdrawn  falling  off  too  rapidly  as  the 
needle  deflected,  the  ends  of  the  poles  were  made  con- 
cara  instead  of  convex  as  befoi-a  Tliese  movable  poles 
introduced  the  power  of  making  another  adjustment  in 
^ilition  to  that  effected  by  screwing  the  soft-iron  cores 
t,  r,  in  or  out  of  tlie  coil,  and  by  means  of  tJieae  two 


Pit  m-Ayrton  and  Ft 

•djustinents  not  merely  could  the  angular  deflection  lie 
made  nearly  proportional  to  the  current,  but  the  deflection 
lor  the  same  current  could  be  increased  or  diminished. 
Hus  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  could  be  adapted 
!« Buit  the  engraved  direct-reading  scale  instead  of  each 
Kale  having  to  be  engraved  somewhat  diflerently  to  suit 
fte  sensibility  of  the  instrument. 

A  fourth  and  still  later  method  of  effecting  these 
''o  adjustments  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Esaon,  illus- 
tfited  in  Fig.  70,  This  consisted  in  obtaining  the 
"Wght  line  law  by  screwing  in  or  out  the  soft-iron 
news  8,  S,  the  ends  of  which  formed  the  magnetic  tijw 
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of  the  pole  pieces,  while  the  right  sensibility  was  arrived 
at  by  turning  the  brass  nuts  N,  N,  and  so  lifting  the 
coil  with  the  needle  and  pointer  bodily  more  or  less 
out  of  the  magnetic  field  created  by  the  permanent 
controlling  magnet. 

The  Ayrton  and  Perry  permanent  magnet  ammeter 
had  an  important  advantage  over  the  various  types  of 
soft-iron  needle  ammeters  that  are  at  present  constnicted, 
in  that  the  deflection  of  the  pointer  indicated  not  merely 
the  strength  of  the  current  but  also  its  direction ;  for 
in  certain  cases,  such  as  the  charging  of  ^^  secondary  ^^ 
cells,  the  supply  of  current  to  *'  arc  lampSy^  a  knowledge 
of  the  direction  of  the  current  is  as  important  as  tlie 
measurement  of  its  strength. 

To  cause  the  deflection  of  the  pointer  to  be  exactly 
the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  zero  when  a  current 
was  reversed,  an  adjustment  was  necessary,  but  this  was 
easily  eflected  in  the  Esson  method  of  construction  by 
turning  the  coil  about  the  brass  screw  which  held  it  to 
the  bar  at  the  back  of  the  magnet,  this  screw  being 
placed  so  that  a  line  drawn  through  it  passed  through 
the  centre  of  the  needles. 

By  employing  a  very  short  needle,  and  a  very  light 
pointer  made  of  thin  aluminium,  corrugated  to  give  it 
mechanical  strength,  the  combination  seen  in  Fig.  68 
had  only  a  small  inom&nt  of  inertia.  This,  combined  with 
the  very  strong  permanent  magnet  to  produce  the  con- 
trol, rendered  the  instrument  very  ^*dead  heat^  There- 
fore, instead  of  the  needle  being  set  swinging,  and  only 
coming  to  rest  after  some  time,  when  a  change  suddenly 
occurred  in  the  current,  the  needle  moved  sharply  into 
its  new  position,  and  all  such  changes  even  if  quickly 
produced  were  accurately  indicated. 

The  "  dead  heat "  character  of  the  permo/nent  magnet 
ammeter,  its  extreme  freedom  from  extraneous  magnetic 
disturbance,  its  power  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
current  as  well  as  its  strength,  and  the  fact  that  this 
form  of   ammeter   could   be  used    in    a   hoiizontal   or 
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'ettical  position,  or  even  on  board  a  rolling  ship  or  on 
»  rapidly-going  train,  led  to  many  thousands  of  them 
tieisg  employ^,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  their  seitsibility 


Fig.  71.— Ayrton  snd  Perry's  Magnifying  SptEng  Ammeter. 

Sfsdually  became  greater  as  the  permanent  magnet  grew 
*f»ker. 

36.  Magnifying  Spring  Ammeter.— Another  form 
^  ammeter  devised  by  Professor  Perry  and  the  author 
11883  is  seen  in  Fig.  71,  and  is  called  a  "magnifying 
fwg  ammeter,"  because  its  action  depends  on  the  use  of 
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this  particular  form  of  spring  described  in  §  16,  page  65. 
T  T  is  a  thin  tube  of  charcoal  iron,  attached  at  its 
lower  end  to  a  brass  cap  c,  terminated  in  a  brass  pin  P, 
guided  at  the  bottom  in  the  way  shown.  To  c  is  attached 
the  lower  end  of  the  magnifying  spring  8  (made  of  bard 
phosphor  bronze),  the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached 
rigidly  to  a  brass  pin  jo,  passing  through  a  hole  in.  the 
glass  top  of  the  apparatus  o  g,  and  fastened  by  means  of 
a  screw  and  nut  to  the  brass  milled  head  H  outside  the 
glass  top.  This  pin  p,  to  which  the  upper  end  of  the 
spring  is  attached,  also  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  top  of 
the  iron  tube. 

In  the  space  w  w  there  is  wound  a  coil  of  insulated 
copper  wire  or  a  coil  of  copper  strip,  seen  in  section  in 
the  figure,  the  copper  stiip  being  insulated  by  a  strip  of 
paraffined  silk  being  wound  between  the  layers  of  copper. 
The  ends  of  the  coil  are  attached  to  the  terminals.  Now 
when  a  current  is  passed  through  this  coil  the  iron  tube 
is  sucked  down  into  it,  and  its  lower  end  c,  to  which  the 
spring  is  attached,  receives  a  large  rotatory  motion, 
which  is  communicated  directly  to  the  pointer  rigidly 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  iron  tube.  Parallax,  in 
taking  readings  of  the  pointer,  is  avoided  by  the  hori- 
zontal scale  having  a  piece  of  looking-glass  let  in  it  in  the 
well-known  way. 

The  equality  of  the  divisions  throughout  the  whole 
scale  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  three  conditions  : — 

1st.  Placing  the  iron  tube  just  so  far  inside  the  coil 
that  the  downward  pull  for  a  given  current  varies  but 
little  with  a  small  upward  or  downward  position  of  the 
tube. 

2nd.  Employing  the  magnifying  spring  so  that  a 
large  motion  of  the  pointer  is  obtained  with  a  very  small 
downward  motion  of  the  iron  tube. 

3rd.  Making  the  iron  tube  extremely  thin  so  that  it 
is  *^  magnetically  saturated^*  with  a  current  passing 
round  the  coil  smaller  than  the  instrument  is  intended  to 
measure.     Hence,  for  all  cuiTents  to  be  measured    the 
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The  pointer  will  defect  in  the  sarae  dirwti^^n*  U\> 
matter  which  w^ay  the  cturrent  passes  throusjh  tKo  in- 
Btmioent,  and  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  iriMi  xistxi  in 
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making  the  tube  T  T,  and  the  smallness  of  its  mass,  there 
is  but  very  little  residual  magnetism  left  in  it ;  hence, 
the  pointer  indicates  the  correct  strength  of  the  current^ 
no  matter  which  way  it  passes  through  the  instrument. 
To  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  current,  a  small  compass 
needle  is  let  into  the  base  of  the  instrument,  as  seen  in 
the  front  right-haud  corner  of  Fig.  71,  and,  to  avoid  a 
reversal  of  the  magnetism  of  this  compass  needle  should 
a  large  current  be  suddenly  sent  through  the  ammeter, 
the  little  box  containing  the  needle  is  made  of  fairly 
thick  iron. 

It  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  the  indications 
of  the  magnifying  spring  ammeter  would  be  easily 
affected  by  the  presence  of  any  neighbouring  magnet. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  main  motion  of  the  iron  tube  is  a  bodily  down- 
ward one,  a  motion  of  translation  and  not  a  motion  of 
rotation.  Now  a  motion  of  translation  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  a  distant  magnet,  no  matter  how  powerful  it 
may  be,  whereas  even  a  distant  weak  magnet  can  pro- 
duce a  rotatory  motion  and  deflect  the  needle  of  an 
ordinary  galvanometer.  This  experiment  can  be  easily 
tried  by  floating  a  compass  needle  on  a  piece  of  cork  in  a 
basin  of  water  and  holding  a  magnet  a  foot  or  two 
away.  The  needle  will  turn  so  as  to  place  itself  along 
the  lines  of  force,  but  if  the  magnet  be  far  enough  aw^ay 
the  field  is  a  uniform  one  over  a  small  space  round  the 
needle  (see  §  19,  page  70).  The  needle  will  not  move 
bodily  so  as  to  approach  the  magnet  no  matter  how 
strong  the  latter  may  be. 

Hence,  the  magnetism  of  even  a  powerful  dynamo 
machine  two  or  three  feet  away  from  a  magnifying  spring 
ammeter  will  not  affect  its  indications. 

SOME   MODERN   FORMS   OP   AMMETERS. 

37;  Gravity  Control  Ammeters.  —  Unless  it  is 
required  to  use  an  ammeter  in  several  different  positions, 
the  control  at  the  present  day  is  usually  produced  by  a 
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it,  and,  in  order  that  the  same  type  of  inBttument 
ae  easily  modified  during  conatruction,  so  that  tbe 
may  either  be  appfo^iiiuately  equally  divided,  or, 
d,  made  very  open   at  some   particular   part,  the 
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deflecting  force  is  oftea  produced  by  the  attraction  or 
wpiilEion  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  soft  iron,  one  being 
fixed  and  the  other  movable,  and  both  magnetised  by 
the  current  flowing  through  a  coil  surrounding  the 
tutire  Boft-iron  Bysteni. 
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Figs.  72,  73,  and  74  represent  the  working  parts 
of  three  such'  "  gravity  control  ammeterSy^'  each  shown 
two-thirds  full  size ;  the  coil  of  wire  and  brass  tube 
inside  the  coil  being  partially  cut  away  so  that  the 
needle  may  be  clearly  seen.  Figs.  72a,  73a,  and  74a 
show  the  needles,  also  two-thirds  full  size,  withdrawn 
from  the  brass  tube.  In  Figs.  72,  73,  74,  and  74a  the 
needles  are  seen  in  the  positions  they  occupy  when  no 
current  passes  round  the  coil,  while  in  72a  and  73a 
they  are  shown  as  if  deflected  by  a  current  passing 
round  the  coil  strong  enough  to  turn  the  pointer  into 
a  vertical  position. 

The  first  of  this  group  of  figures,  Fig.  72,  illustrates 
the  type  of  gravity  control  ammeter  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Schuckert  at  Numberg,  and  much  employed  on 
the  Continent.  Tlie  needle  is  made  out  of  a  sheet  of 
thin  soft  iron  bent  so  that  it  has  one  plane  face  A  b  c  El 
(Fig.  72a),  passing  through  the  axis  of  rotation  a  d, 
and  a  curved  face,  b  e.  The  weight  of  the  pointer  p  p^ 
which  is  attached  to  the  needle  along  the  edge  a  b 
of  its  plane  face,  a  b  c  d,  is  adjusted  so  that  when 
no  current  is  passed  round  the  coil  the  needle  and 
pointer  hang  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  72,  and  also  by  the 
continuous  white  line  in  Fig.  726.  If  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion ad  were  placed  along  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical 
coil,  no  deflection  of  the  needle  would  be  produced 
by  any  current  passing  round  the  coil,  therefore  the 
needle  is  pivoted  eccentrically.  And,  since  the  mag- 
netic field  produced  by  a  given  current  flowing  round 
the  coil  increases  in  strength  as  we  proceed  from  the 
axis  of  the  coil  outwards,  the  curved  face  of  the  needle 
is  attracted  into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  72a  when 
the  current  is  about  half  as  strong  as  the  ammeter  is 
intended  to  measure,  and  into  the  position  indicated 
by  the  dotted  white  line  in  Fig.  726  for  a  much  larger 
current. 

The  controlling  couple  is  produced  by  the  weight  of 
the  needle  and  pointer,  the  weight  of  the  pointer  assisting 
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the  deflecting  force  for  currente  Bmaller  than  that  which 
brings  the  pointer  to  the  vertical  position,  seen  in  Fig.  72a, 
and  resisting  the  deflecting  force  for  larger  cvtrrentB, 


/ 


Fig.  73  represents  the  gravity  control  ammeter  coft- 
ftnicted  by  Messrs.  Nalder,  and  much  used  in  Great 
Britain.  In  this  instrument  the  needle  consists  of  a 
bundle  of  three  soft-iron  wires,  ab  (Fig.  73a),  fixed  to 
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one  end  of  the  pointer  A  p  which  turns  about  the  axis  E  F. 
When  no  current  passes  round  the  coil  the  counterpoise 
weight  w  hangs  vertically  and  brings  the  bundle  of  three 
soft-iron  wires,  A  B,  close  to  a  fixed  soft-iron  wire,  c  D, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  framework  carrying  the  back 
jewel  in  which  the  staff  e  p  of  the  needle  is  pivoted  at  F. 
All  these  iron  wires  are  magnetised  in  the  same  way 
when  a  current  passes  round  the  coil,  with  a  north- 
seeking  magnetic  pole,  say,  at  A  and  c,  and  a  south- 
seeking  pole  at  B  and  D.  Consequently  the  bundle 
of  iron  wires  A  B  is  repelled  from  the  stationary 
iron  wire  c  D,  with  a  force  which  is  the  greater  the 
larger  the  current ;  the  needle  A  B  and  the  pointer 
Ap  are,  therefore,  caused  to  turn  and  lift  the  counter- 
poise weight  w  through  an  angle  which  measures  the 
currenf  flowing. 

For  a  given  needle  the  angle  through"  which  the 
pointer  is  turned  by  a  given  current,  say  100  amperes, 
may  be  made  as  large  as  we  like,  either  by  winding  the 
coil  with  a  greater  number  of  turns  of  finer  wire,  or  by 
screwing  the  counterpoise  weight  along  the  screw  pin 
which  carries  it,  so  that  the  weight  is  brought  nearer  the 
axis  of  rotation. 

In  Figs.  74  and  74a  is  seen  the  interior  of  the  latest 
form  of  the  Evershed  instrument.  Along  the  axis  of  a 
brass  tube,  T  T  (Fig.  74),  there  is  pivoted  a  staff,  s  s  (Fig. 
74a),  to  which  is  attached  concentrically  the  needle  a  b, 
made  of  soft  iron  in  the  shape  of  a  half  cylinder,  and 
outside  this  brass  tube  t  t  there  is  slipped  a  little  collar, 
c  D  (Fig.  74a),  made  of  soft  iron  and  shaped  as  shown. 
Fig.  74,  therefore,  shows  the  working  parts  as  they 
would  appear  if  the  coil  of  wire  were  partially  cut  away, 
while  Fig.  74a  indicates  the  moving  parts  together  with 
the  iron  collar  c  D,  as  if  left  in  the  position  in  which  it- 
is  actually  held  by  the  brass  tube  t  t  after  this  brass 
tube  has  been  removed. 

When  a  current  flows  round  the  coil  the  curved  iron 
needle  ab  is  magnetically  pulled   round,  against   the 
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action  of  the  controlling  wejght  w,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
space,  moF«  or  less,  ■where  the  iron  has  been  cut  away 


from  the  collar  C  d,  and  the  shape  of  the   calibration 
carve    of    the   instrument  depends  on   the   exact   way 
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in  which  -the  iron  has  been  cut  away  from  the  collar 
c  D,  and  on  the  position  of  the  collar  relatively  to  the 
needle  when  the  pointer  is  at  zero.  By  turning  this 
collar  more  or  less  round  the  brass  tube  T  t  (Fig.  74), 
on  which  it  is  somewhat  tightly  fitted,  the  shape  of 
the  calibration  curve  can  be  entirely  altered.  Hence, 
with  exactly  the  same  construction  of  instrument 
equal  additions  of  current  may  be  made  to  produce 
nearly  equal  increments  in  the  angular  deflection — ^that 
is,  the  scale  may  be  a  uniform  one,  or  else  the 
pointer,  when  at  one  definite  part  of  the  scale,  may 
be  caused  to  move  through  a  considerable  angle  for 
a  small  change  in  the  current  compared  with  the 
change  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  same  angular 
variation  in  the  deflection  at  other  parts  of  the  scale. 
That  is,  the  scale  may  be  made  very  open  at  one  par- 
ticular part  corresponding  with  that  value  of  the 
current  for  which  it  is  desired  to  measure  a  change 
with  special  accuracy. 

With  the  shape  of  the  collar  which  is  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  with  the  position  in  which  it  is  shown 
the  scale  is  very  open  at  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length  reckoning  from  the  zero,  and  the  particular 
current  that  produces  this  deflection  can  be  varied 
by  altering  the  number  of  convolutions  of  wire  on 
the  coil  or  by  screwing  the  counterpoise  weight  w 
(Fig.  74a)  along  the^  screw  pin  that  carries  it,  so  as  to 
fix  this  weight  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  axis  of 
rotation  s  s. 

The  simplicity  of  construction  of  this  new  form  of 
Evershed  instrument,  combined  with  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  made  to  have  either  a  uniform  or  an  open  scale, 
renders  it  even  superior  to  his  older  form,  of  which  many 
thousands  are  in  daily  use. 

38.  Moving  Coil  Ammeters. — A  very  convenient, 
portable  and  accurate  moving  coil  ammeter  has  been 
perfected  by  Mr.  Weston,  of  Newark,  America,  and 
is  seen  in  Figs.   75  and  75a,  about  one-third  full  size. 


WESTON   HILAHHETEB. 


partially  t«keii  to  pieces.     The  particular  specimen  of 
Weeton  inBtrument  ebown  is  called  a  "milammeier,"  . 


Figs.  75  and  7Sa.-Westnii  Mil/inmietcr.  or  Smril  Cnrrent  Amuiel«r,  ous- 

because  a  current  may  be  directly  measured  with  it 
ia  "milli-aTnpereg,"  or  thousandths  of  an  ampere.  The 
iMving  coil  c  c,  which  can  be  easily  seen  in  Fig.  766, 
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where  one  end  of  the  permanent  magnet  and  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  iron  pole  pieces  are  shown  broken  away, 
(this  figure  being  about  two-thirds  of  full  size),  consists  of 
a  number  of  convolutions  of  fine  wire  wound  on  a  little 
flat  aluminium  frame,  pivoted  top  and  bottom  in  jewelled  ■ 
centres,  .1,  and  controlled  by  two  spiral  hair  springs,  s,  s, 
made  of  nOE-ma^etic  material,  the  springs  also  serving  to 
'  lead    the   current 
into   and    out    of 
the   moring    coii. 
The  inner  ends  of 
these  two  springs 
are    attached    to 
the    steel    pivota 
on  which  the  coil 
turns,     and     the 
pivots  thanselvea 
are    soldered    re- 
spectively to   the 
two  ends  of    the 
wire   with    which 
the  coil  is  wound. 
The    outer    ends 
"'^■Jl';or'^,:l;l;Xn'lfi'S™,«"'?"Vuft'i^     oi     these     spiral 
iiiirdiof  ihe  fuii»iie.  springs,  s,  s,  are 

fastened  to  the 
tips  of  two  arms  used  for  regulating  the  springs.  One 
of  these  arms,  r,  is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  instrument 
(Figs.  75  and  756),  and  a  portion  of  the  lower  regulating 
arm  is  just  seen  at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  75i.  Flexihle 
wires  soldered  to  the  other  ends  of  these  movable 
arms  lead  the  current  to  and  from  the  terminals  of  the 
ammeter  T,  t. 

To  the  ends  of  the  hoise-shoe  magnet  h  u  there  are 
attached  curved  iron  pole  pieces,  P,  p,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  moving  coil  there  is  a  stationary  softiron  cylinder,  i,  so 
that  the  magnetic  tines  of  foi'ce  passing  from  the  pales  of 
the  magnet  to  the  core  are  nearly  radial  (see  Fig.  37,  §  20, 
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page  75).  Hence  the  force  exerted  on  the  coil,  when  a 
given  current  passes  through  it,  is  but  little  changed  by 
the  position  of  the  coil,  and  therefore  is  nearly  directly 
proportional  to  the  current  flowing  even  although  the 
coil  is  deflected.  The  controlling  torque  exerted  by  the 
springs  is  proportional,  or  very  nearly  i)roportional,  to 
the  angle  through  which  the  coil  is  turned,  therefore  the 
angular  deflection  of  the  coil  and  of  the  pointer  in  degrees 
is  very  nearly  directly  proportional  to  the  currents  in 
amperes,  as  is  seen  from  the  divisions  of  the  scale  x 
being  all  nearly  equal  to  one  another.  This  scale,  on 
which  the  current  is  read  oflF  directly  in  milli-amperes, 
is  fixed  over  the  curved  portion  of  the  permanent  magnet 
M  M,  and  the  whole  is  protected  by  the  cover  y  (Fig.  75a) 
when  the  instrument  is  fitted  together. 

The  clearance — that  is,  the  space  between  the  poles 
p,  p,  and  the  core  i  in  which  the  coil  turns — is  very  small, 
being  in  some  of  the  Weston  instruments  only  0*04  of  an 
inch.  This  enables  the  magnetic  field  to  be  made  very 
strong,  and  also  Very  constant  in  strength.  The  frame- 
work and  the  coil  wound  on  it  are  made  very  light,  the 
total  weight  of  frame,  coil,  pointer  and  counterpoise 
being  in  some  instruments  only  2  25  grammes.  This 
small  mass,  combined  with  strength  of  the  magnetic  field 
and  the  corresponding  strength  of  the  control  springs, 
causes  the  instrument  to  be  very  quick  in  its  action. 
Further,  when  the  coil  swings  in  the  magnetic  field,  pro- 
duced by  the  permanent  magnet,  ^^eddy  currents"  or 
^^Foucault  currents,^^  are  induced  in  the  aluminium  frame 
on  which  the  coil  is  wound  and  flow  in  such  a  direction 
that  the  magnetic  field  acting  on  these  eddy  currents 
checks  the  motion  of  the  coil.  Hence  any  vibrations  of 
the  coil  are  rapidly  damped,  and  the  "  Weston  ammeter  " 
is  therefore  very  dead  beat.  Lastly,  as  the  moving 
system  is  very  carefully  balanced,  this  ammeter  can  be 
used  in  any  position.  • 

The  maximum  thickness  that  can  be  given  to  the 
material  of  the  spiral  springs  s,  s,  however,  is  very  small, 
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otherwise  they  would  become  too  rigid  for  the  coil  to  be 
easily  deflected.  Hence,  the  current  that  can  be  sent 
through  the  coil  of  a  Weston  instrument  without  beating 
the  springs  is  only  quite  small.  For  using  this  instru- 
ment to  indirectly  measure  large 
currents  see  §  53,  page  188. 

A  simple  form  of  moving 
coil  ammeter,  seen  in  Fig.  76,  is 
constructed  by  Messrs.  FauL 
It  consists  of  a  deep  cylindrical 
permanent    magnet,  h,    with   a 


very  narrow  air  gap.  In  this  gap  is  suspended,  by- 
means  of  a  very  thin  strip  of  phosphor  bronze,  a  coil 
wound  in  accordance  with  the  principle  developed  by 
Mr.  Mather  and  the  author  for  obtaining  the  greatest 
dettecting  torque  with  a  given  strength  of  field,  a  given 
current,  a  given  number  of  windings  of  wire  on  the  coil 
and  a  given  moment  of  inertia.  The  coil,  which  is  show^ 
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full  size  in  Kg.  76a,  has  no  stationary  iron  core  in  its 
centre,  as  in  the  Weston  ammeter,  but  the  bundle  of  wires 
which  form  one  side  of  the  coil  c  are  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  bundle  of  wires  forming  the  other  side  c,  so  that 
the  cross-section  of  the  coil  has  the  form  of  two  circles 
almost  touching  one  another.  The  coil  is  contained  in  a 
thin  tube,  t  t,  made  of  silver  partly  to  protect  it  from 
mechanical  injury  and  partly  in  order  that  the  instru- 
ment may  be  rendered  dead  beat  by  the  eddy  currents, 
which  are  induced  in  the  good  conducting  silver  tube 
when  it  swings  in  the  magnetic  field,  damping  the  motion 
of  the  tube  and  quickly  bringing  it  to  rest. 

One  of  the  terminals  of  the  ammeter  Tj  (Fig.  76) 
is  connected,  by  means  of  the  spiral  of  wire  s  with 
the  top  of  the  phosphor-bronze  strip,  and  the  bottom 
of  this  strip  is  gripped  in  the  screw-clip  Sj  (Fig.  76a), 
to  which  one  end  of  the  wire  wound  on  the  coil  cc 
is  soldered.  The  other  end  of  the  coil  of  wire  is 
soldered  to  a  similar  screw-clip,  So,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  silver  tube,  one  or  both  of  these  clips  being  insu- 
lated from  the  tube  itself  by  a  collar  of  ebonite,  e, 
and  in  the  lower  clip  Sg  is  gripped  the  upper  end  of 
a  spiral  made  out  of  extremely  fine  phosphor  bronze, 
the  lower  end  of  this  spiral  being  attached  to  the 
terminal  To  (Fig.  76). 

Or  instead  of  using  the  screw-clips,  Si  and  s^  (Fig. 
76a),  the  bottom  of  the  straight  strip  of  phosphor 
bronze,  which  supports  the  coil,  and  the  top  of  the 
phosphor-bronze  spiral,  which  is  used  to  make  electric 
connection  with  the  lower  end  of  the  coil,  may  be 
p>oldered  in  position.  But  in  that  case  solder  which 
melts  at  a  temperature*  not  much  above  that  of  boiling 
water  should  be  employed,  otherwise  the  elasticity  of 
the  phosphor  bronze  will  be  diminished  by  the  heat 
employed  in  the  soldering. 

The  -pointer  pp  (Fig.  76a)  is  made  of  a  narrow  tube 
formed  out  of  very  thin  aluminium  sheet,  the  ends  of 
this  tube   being  squeezed  flat  on  a  vertical  plane  at  the 
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place  where  it  projects  over  the  scale  so  that  the 
deflection  may  be  accurately  read.  The  best  way  of 
fastening  the  pointer  to  the  silver  tube  is  as  follows : 
Under  the  top  clip  s^  there  is  screwed  a  piece  of  alu- 
minium ^  A  B  cut  out  of  somewhat  thicker  aluminium 
sheet  than  that  used  for  making  the  pointer,  and  shaped 
as  shown.  The  narrower  end  of  this  piece  is  rolled  up 
into  a  little  tube,  <,  into  which  the  end  of  the  tubular 
pointer  is  inserted  and  fixed  in  position  with  a  touch 
of  varnish. 

On  removing  the  glass  shade  G  G  (Fig.  76)  which 
covers  up  the  ammeter  and  protects  it  from  dust  and 
draught,  the  pointer  can  be  accurately  adjusted  to  zero 
by  turning  the  nut  N. 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  sensibility  of  a  permanent 
maguet  instrument  can  be  conveniently  made  by  slightly 
altering  the  strength  of  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  coil.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  diverting  more  or 
less  of  the  lines  of  force  through  a  piece  of  iron,  the 
number  so  diverted  being  varied  by  altering  the  distance 
between  one  of  its  ends  and  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  with 
an  adjusting  screw,  the  other  end  of  the  iron  being  per- 
manently in  contact  with  the  other  pole  of  the  magnet. 

39.  Moving  Coil  Ammeter  with  Magnetic  Control.— 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  change  of 
sensibility  produced  by  a  weakening  of  the  horse-shoe 
magnet  in  the  ammeters  illustrated  in  Figs.  67,  page  130, 
and  75,  page  145.  When  the  magnet  is  used  to  control 
the  deflection  of  a  soft-iron  needle  deflected  by  the  cur- 
rent passing  round  a  stationary  coil  the  weakening  of 
the  magnet  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument, 
whereas  when  the  magnet  deflects  a  coil  carrying  a 
current  against  the  action  of  a  weight  or  a  spring  the 
weakening  of  the  magnet  diminishes  the  sensibility. 

By  balancing  one  of  these  defects  against  the  other 
in  the  following  way,  the  author  has  constructed  a  type 
of  permanent  magnet  ampaeter  the  indications  of  which 
are  practically  unchanged  for  considerable  alterations  in 
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the  strength  of  the  magnet : — the  deflecting  torque  is 
produced  by  a  stationary  magnet  acting  on  a  moving 
coil  conveying  the  current  to  be  measured,  but,  although 
phosphor-bronze  strips  are  used  to  convey  the  current 
into  and  out  of  the  coil,  as  in  Fig.  76,  they  are  made 
as  thin  as  possible  so  as  to  exert  but  a  very  slight 
control.  The  main  part  of  the  control  is  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  stationary  magnet  on  some  tiny 
hard  steel  magnets,  which  are  inserted  at  various 
places  inside  the  coil.  Weakening  the  large  stationary 
magnet  therefore  diminishes  both  the  deflecting  and 
the  controlling  torques  in  nearly  the  same  proportion, 
and  so  leaves  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  practically 
onchanged. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

DIFFERENCE    OF   POTENTIAL,    AND   RESISTANCE. 

40.  Difference  of  Potentials — 41.  Potential  of  the  Earth  Arbitrarily 
called  Nought;  Positive  and  Negative  Potentials — 42.  Electro- 
meter—43.  Ohm's  Law^4.  Resistance— 45.  Ohm — 46.  Volt— 
47.  Current  Method  of  ComjMiring  P.Ds. — 48.  Reason  for  Using 
High  ■  Resistance  Galvanometers  for  P.D.  Measurements— 49. 
Voltmeter — 60.  Ammeters  Used  as  Voltmeters— 51.  Moving  Coil 
Voltmeter— 52.  Calibrating  a  Deflectional  Voltmeter — 53.  Volt- 
meters Used  as  Ammeters — 54.  Gold-Leaf  Electroscope— 55. 
Sensibility  of  Gold-Leaf  Electroscopes — 56.  No  Force  Inside  a 
Closed  Conductor  Produced  by  Exterior  Electrostatic  Action— 67. 
Potential  due  to  Exterior  Electrostatic  Action  is  Uniform  at  All 
Points  Inside  a  Closed  Conductor — 58.  Voltmeters  must  be 
Enclosed  in  a  Conducting  Case — ^59.  The  Potential  of  a  Conductor 
— 60.  The  Potential  of  a  Body  Depends  Partly  on  its  Position 
Relatively  to  other  Bodies— 61.  The  Potential  of  a  Body  Depends 
Partly  on  its  Size  and  Shape — 62.  The  Potential  of  a  Body  De- 
pends Partly  on  a  Third  Condition :  the  Quantity  of  Electricil^— 
63.  No  Electricity  at  Rest  Inside  a  Conductor — 64.  Comparmg 
Quantities  of  Electricity— 66.  Quantity  of  Electricity  Produced 
by  Rubbing  two  Bodies  together — 66.  Conduction  and  Induction — 
67.  Testing  the  Sign  of  the  Electrification  of  a  Body — 68.  Screen- 
ing Outside  Space  from  Inside  Electrostatic  Action — 69.  Electric 
Density — 70.  Examples  Showing  the  Difference  between  Potential, 
Quantity,  and  Density. 

40.  Diflference  of  Potentials. — When,  a  current  of 
electricity  is  flowing  through  a  wire,  it  has  the  same 
strength  at  all  cross-sections  of  the  wire.  If,  for  example, 
the  wire  be  cut  anywhere^  and  a  galvanometer  be  put 
in  circuit,  the  galvanometer  will  always  show  the  same 
deflection  while  the  same  current  is  flowing ;  or  if  several 
galvanometers,  or  ammeters,  be  placed  at  different  parts 
of  the  same  circuit,  each  instrument  will  be  found  to 
indicate  the  same  current.  In  the  same  way,  in  the 
case  of  a  water-pipe,  the  quantity  of  water  passing  every 
cross-section  of  the  pipe  per  second  is  exactly  the  same 
as  soon  as  the  flow  of  water  becomes  steady.  Just  at 
the  commencement,  when,  for  example,  some  water  has 
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entered  at  one  end  of  the  pipe,  and  none  has  flowed  out 
at  the  other — ^^^hen  the  pipe  is  filling  in  fact — ^the  flow 
at  different  cross-sections  may  be  different;  so  also,  in 
many  cases,  just  at  the  moment  after  completing  an 
electric  circuit,  the  current  will  differ  at  different  cross- 
sections.  But  as  soon  as  the  flow  in  each  case  becomes 
a  steady  one  this  difference  disappears,  and  the  strength 
of  the  water  current — that  is,  the  number  of  gallons  of 
water  passing  per  minute  (not,  of  course,  the  velocity  of 
the  particles  of  water) — ^is  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the 
pipe,  even  if  the  pipe  be  broad  at  some  points  and 
narrow  at  others.  In  the  same  way  the  steength  of 
the  electric  current  flowing  through  a  single  circuit  is 
"  uni/brm  "  *  at  all  parts  of  the  circuit,  independently  of 
the  thickness  of  the  conductor,  and  of  the  mat^ial  of 
which  it  is  made. 

But  although  the  stream  of  water  is  the  same  at  all 

parts  of  the  pipe,  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  the 

water  is  by  no  means  the  same,  even  if  the  pipe  be  quite 

horizontal  and  of  uniform  cross-section.     This  pressure 

per  square  inch  of  the  water  on  the  pipe,  which  is  the 

same  as  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  one  portion  of 

the  water  on  another  portion  adjacent  to  it,  becomes  less 

andT  less  as  we  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  flow.     It 

is,  in  fact,  this  difference  of  pressure,  or  "  loss  of  head '^  as 

it  is  sometimes  called,  that  causes  the  flow  to  take  place 

against  the  friction  of  the  pipe,  the  difference  of  pressure 

at  any  two  points,  in  the  case  of  a  steady  flow  through  a 

horizontal  pipe  of  unifonn  sectional  area,  being  balanced 

by  the  frictional  resistance  of  that  length  of  pipe  for 

that  particular  rate  of  flow. 

Quite  analogous  with  this  there  is,  in  the  case  of  an 
dectric  current  flowing  through  a  conductor,  a  "  difference 

*  Uniform  refers  to  space,  constant  to  time.     The  height  of  the 

houses  in  a  street  is  generally  not  uniform,  but  it  is  constant  so  long 

AS  tiiere  is  no  change  made  in  the  height  of  the  houses.     If  water  be 

ran  out  of  a  cistern  the  level  at  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  water  ia 

aniform    but  it  ic>  ^^^  constant,  smce  it  steadily  falls  as  the  water 

nms  out* 
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of  potentiah "  between  aiiy  two  points  in  the  con- 
ductor, and  this  difference  of  potentials,  or  "potentitd 
difference,"  or  "  P.D."  as  it  may  be  shortly  called,  is 
needed  to  overcome  the  re»igtaiice  of  the  conductor,  or 
opposition  that  it  offers  t«  the  pasM^e  of  an  electric 
current  through  it.  In  fact  the  analogy  between  differ- 
ence of  jiolentials  and  diflereuce  of  fluid  presBure  in  so 


Fig.  77.— Apparatua  tut  Testing  tbo  Disttiiiiilion  ot  ffalet  PreMure, 

marked  that  the  name   "pressure"  is  now  frequently 
used  to  stand  for  difference  o/ potentials.  .  • 

The  pressure  per  sqware  inch  of  the  water  at  any 
point  of  a  tube  conveying  a  stream  can  be  ascertained  by 
attaching  a  vertical  stand-pipe  to  the  tube,  and  observing 
to  what  height  the  water  is  forced  up  in  this  stand-pipe, 
and  if  at  a  number  of  points,  Pj,  Pj,  p,,,  P4,  p^,  p^  (^ig. 
77),  in  a,  glass  tube,  tl,  conveying  a  stream  of  water,  a 
Beries  of  vertical  glass  stand-pipes,  8^  8^  .  .  .  Sg,  be  fixed. 
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the  height  to  which  the  water  is  forced  up  i&  them  will 
show  the  distribution  of  pressure  along  the  tube.  If  the 
tube*  tt  he  straight  and  of  uniform  cross-section,  and  if 
the  flow  be  a  steady  one,  the  tops  of  the  water-columns  in 
the  stand-pipes  will  be  found  to  all  lie  in  one  straight  line, 
%  %  •  •  •  Qfi*  therefore,  if  the  length  Pj  v^  of  the  uniform 
tube  be  equal  to  the  length  p^  Pg,  the  difference  between 
Pj  Qj,  the  height  of  water  in  the  stand-pipe  s^,  and  Pg  Qg, 
the  height  of  water  in  jihe  stand-pipe  Sg,  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  difference  between  p^  Q^  and  Pg  Qg.  Also,  if  the 
length  Pj  p^  be  three  times  the  length  p^  Pg,  the  difference 
between  p^  Qj  and  p^  Q^  is  equal  to  three  times  the  differ- 
ence between  p^  Q^  and  Pg  Qg.  Or,  in  other  words,  wJien 
there  is  a  steady  flow  of  liquid  through  a  uniform  tube, 
the  difference  of  pressure  betv^een  any  two  points  is 
'proportional  to  the  distance  betvjeen  these  points.  And 
this  is  true  whatever  the  inclination  of  the  tube  tt  to 
the  horizontal,  provided  that  the  tube  is  straight  and  of 
uniform  cross-section  everywhere. 

If  the  tap  Tj  and  the  screw  pinch-cock  5j  be  fully 
(^>en,  and  the  screw  pinch-cock  «g  be  fairly  open,  the 
stream  of  water  through  the  tube  1 1  will  be  rapid,  and 
the  slope  of  pressure — that  is,  the  line  Q^  Qg  •  •  •  Qe  join- 
ing the  tops  of  the  columns  of  water  in  the  stand-pipes 
—will  be  steep.  If  now  the  pinch-cock  «2  ^  screwed  up 
a  little  so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  water,  the 
flow  will  be  decreased,  and  the  slope  of  pressure  BiRg 
. .  .  Rg  will    be   less  inclined   to   the   horizontal   than 

As  the  pinch-cock  ^g  is  more  and  more  screwed  up 
the  pressure  line  will  become  more  and  more  horizontal 
until,  when  the  jflow  is  entirely  checked,  the  line  h^  h^ 
.  .  .  Hg  joining  the  tops  of  the  columns  of  water  in  the 
Btand-pipes  becomes  quite  horizontal  and  at  the  same 
level  as  the  water  in  the  cistern  Cj^. 

It  will  be  noted  that  if  there  be  any  flow,  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  first  stand-pipe  s^  is  less  than  that  in 
the  cistern  itself,  which  is  seen  through  a  little  glass 
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window  at  the  right  of  the  cistern  Cp  This  is  on  account 
of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  flow  by  the  tap  t^  and  by 
the  indiarubber  tube  Tj^  t  Ipimilarly,  if  the  pinch-cock  Si 
be  screwed  up  so  as  to  check  the  flow  between  Pg  and  P^, 
there  will  be  a  sudden  drop  in  pressure  between  P3  and 
P4,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  water  columns  in  the  stand- 
pipes  will  now  be  in  two  different  straight  lines,  Uj  Ug  U3 
and  U4  Ug  Ug,  parallel  to  one  another,  but  the  latter 
U4  Ug  Ug,  much  lower  than  the  former. 

As  the  pinch-cock  s^  is  screwed  up  more  and  more 
the  lines  u^  Ug  U3  and  u^  Ug  Ug  will  become  more  and 
more  horizontal,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  one 
another,  until,  when  8^  is  entirely  closed,  the  former 
line  will  coincide  with  H^  Hg  H3,  while  the  latter  will 
sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  tube  P^  Pg  Pg  itself. 

In  a  very  similar  way  the  "  electric  potential  *'  at 
different  points  of  a  wire  conveying  a  current  can  be 
measured  by  apparatus  which  we  shall  presently  de- 
scribe, and  if  a  number  of  measurements  be  made  of  the 
potential  at  different  points  of  a  circuit  conveying  a 
current,  it  will  be  found  that  the  results  are  smaller  and 
smaller  as  we  proceed  in  one  direction ;  and,  further,  if 
the  conductor  be  all  of  uniform  gauge,  and  made  of  the 
same  material,  and  the  electric  current  be  a  steady  one, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  P.D.  between  any  two  points  is 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  conductor  between 
these  points  (see  §  42,  page  167). 

Electricity  is  put  in  motion,  and  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  produced,  as  a  consequence  of  the  potential 
varying  from  place  to  place,  just  as  a  current  is  pro- 
duced in  water  when  subjected  to  pressures  "^vhich  are 
not  uniform.  In  order  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
current  of  either  water,  or  electricity,  work  of  some  kind 
has  to  be  done.  Thus  in  Fig.  77  the  current  of  water  in 
the  tube  1 1  will  gradually  diminish  as  the  water  passes 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  reservoir,  and  will  cease 
entirely  as  soon  as  the  reservoir  c^  is  empty.  In  order 
to  maintain  the  current  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some 
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means  o£  keeping  up  the  level  of  water  in  the  upper 
reaervoir,  and  tlie  simplest  method  of  doing  so  is  hy 
meaos  of  a  pump  working  at  such  a  rate  that  water  is 
raised  from  the  lower  vessel  Cj  to  the  upper  one  C]  just 
as  fast  as  it  flows  from  c^  to  c^  through  the  tube  (  t 
Eiactly  analogous  with  this  pump  in  the  water  circuit 
is  the  "voltaic  cell,"  or  " dyTUnno  machine"  or  other 
"aarent  generator"  in  the  electric  circuit.  A  earr&ni 
generator  does  not  create  electricity  any  more  than  a 
fire  engine  creates  water,  it  merely  set«  it  in  motion, 

Water  Supply-     ^ 


Kg.  Te.— Alterustl™  ArraneBment  of  the  Cistern  for  the  Appamtus  in  Fig.  TJ. 

and  in  cither  case  work  has  to  he  done  In  keeping 
up  the  flow  (we  Chapter  V.  on  Electric  Energy  and 
Power). 

In  the  case  of  the  water  flow  we  may  commence  by 
filling  the  reaervoir  Cj  and  maintain  the  level  by  allowing 
water  to  flow  from  the  cistern  of  the  building  into  the 
reservoir  c,  as  fast  as  it  flows  out.  Or,  to  save  trouble, 
'e  may  let  the  water  run  into  the  reservoir  rather  faster 
Uian  it  flows  out  through  the  tube  1 1,  and  allow  the 
snrpliis  to  flow  out  through  an  overflow  pipe  o  (Pig.  78), 
With  the  latter  arrangement  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  Cj  will  remain  automatically  constant  whatever 
be  th«  flow  through  the  tube  ( t,  provided,  of  course, 
Uiat  the  tap  Tg  be  opened  enough  to  cause  the  flow  from 
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the  house  cistern  into  the  reservoir  to  be  never  less  than 
the  flow  out  through  the  tube  1 1, 

We  shall  see  later  on  (§154,  page  510)  that  an 
analogous  arrangement  not  only  can  be  employed  but 
is  very  frequently  employed  in  electricity  when  it  ia 
desired  to  maintain  the  P.D.  between  two  points  of  a 
conductor,  constant,  in  spite  of  its  resistance  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  current  flowing  through  it  being  varied. 

If  the  substance  flowing  were  a  gas,  the  distribution 
of  pressure  could  not  be  measured  by  stand-pipes,  since  if 
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Fig.  70— .Apparatus  for  Testing  the  Distribation  of  Gas  Fl-essnre  relatively  to 

the  Atmospheric  Pressoro. 


the  pipes  were  open  at  the  top,  the  gas  would  flow  out ; 
or  the  outside  air  would  flow  in,  and,  if  the  pipes  were 
closed  they  would  all  be  filled  with  the  gas  itself,  or  with 
a  mixture  of  gas  and  air. 

The  distribution  of  pressure  along  a  pipe,  j»jt?  (Pig- 
79),  conveying  a  stream  of  gas  might  be  measured 
relatively  to  the  outside  atmospheric  pressure  by  means 
of  *^ manometers"  M^  M^,  Mg  attached  at  the  points 
Pj,  Po,  P3  of  the  pipe,  the  difierence  of  level  of  the  liquid 
on  the  two  parts  of  the  tube  of  each  manometer  measur- 
ing the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas  at  that  part  of 
the  pipe  over  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Or,  if  we  desired 
that  our  measurements  should  be  independent  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  and  merely  indicate  the  pressure  at 
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various  parts  of  the  pipe  relatively  to  the  pressure  at 
one  point  p^  then  the  marwmeUra  wight  be  arranged  aa 


fig.  90.— AppaiatDs  for  TesUng  tii 

in  Fig.  80,  in  which  case  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  curved  tube  of  any  one  manonieter  Mj 
Tonld  show  how  much  the  pressure  of  the  gaa  at  the 
point  Pj  of  the  pipe  pp  exceeded  the  pressure  at  the 


I"nnt  p^      Perhaps  the  most  convenient  way  would  be 
to  construct  the  apparatus  as  seen  in  Fig.  81,  since  then 
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the  pressure  of  the  gas  at  any  point  Pg  relatively  to  the 
pressure  at  P4  would  be  at  once  seen  from  the  distance 
the  top  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube  Mg  (Fig.  81) 
was  below  the  horizontal  line  H  H ;  and  the  difference  of 
pressure  of  the  gas  at  any  two  points  Pg  and  P3  would  be 
therefore  measured  by  the  difference  in  the  depths  below 
the  horizontal  line  H  H  of  the  tops  of  the  liquid  columns 
in  the  manometers  Mg  and  M3. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
'  apparatus  in  Fig.  79  were  changed,  then,  although  the 
flow  of  gas  along  the  pipe  fp  might  remain  exactly  the 
same,  as  well  as  the  pressures  at  its  two  ends,  the  differ- 
ence of  level  of  the  liquid  in  each  of  the  manometers  in 
this  figure  would  change.     But  the  level  of  the  liquid  in 
the  manometers  in  Fig.  81  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
outside  atmospheric  pressure,  and  depends  solely  on  the 
length,  cross-section,  shape,  and  internal  character  of  the 
pipe  p'P)  on  the  rate  of  flow  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  flowing  through  the  pipe.     These  manometens  tell 
us  nothing  about  the  absolute  pressure  of  the  gas  at  the 
different  points  of  the  pips  through  which  it  is  flowing, 
but  only  the  pressures  relatively  to  the  pressure  at  the 
point  p^. 

41.    Potential  of  the   Earth   Arbitrarily  called 
Nought ;   Positive  and  Negative  Potentials. — So  in 
the    same  way   the  electric    potential    of    a  point   in 
a  wire  through  which  a  current  is   flowing   is   usually 
measured  relatively  to  that  of  some  other  point  of  the 
wire.    And  even  when  one  point  of  the  wire  is  connectecl 
with  the  earth  and  the  potentials  of  different  points  of 
the  wire  are  measured  above  or  below  the  potential  of  the 
earth,  which  is  arbitrarily  called  nought,  it  is  still  but  a 
relative  measurement,  for  in  thus  taking  the  potential  of 
the   earth   as  the  pote7itial  level  to   measure   from,    no 
assumption  is  made  as  to  the  earth  having  no  charge  of 
electricity  on  it ;  indeed,  so  far  from  that  being  the  ca^e, 
experiment  shows  that  the  electrical  effects  produced   in. 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth  would  be  caused   'were 
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the  earth  electrified  *^  negatively"  or  *' resinott^ly,'' tha,t  is, 
electrified  in  the  same  way  as  is  a  piece  of  ebonite  after 
being  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  dry  flannel,  and  oppositely 
electrified  to  a  piece  of  dry  smooth  glass  which  has  been 
robbed  with  a  piece  of  dry  silk,  the  electrification  of  the 
glass  being  called  ^^  positive  "  or  ^^vitretma"  (see  page  216). 

So  that  measuring  electrical  potentials  relatively  to 
that  of  the  earth  is  like  measuring  heights  above  the 
Trinity  water-mark,  or  measuring  longitude  east  or  west    , 
of  Greenwich,  the  place  Which  is  arbitrarily  said  to  have 
WTO  longitude. 

A  similar  convention  is  followed  in  the  measurement 
of  temperature,  for  in^the  centigrade  scale  the  tempera- 
tare  of  melting  ice  is  called  0**,  while  in  the  Fahrenheit 
scale  the  zefo  is  a  temperature  much  below  this,  and  one 
which  is  Voughly  that  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Now, 
although  Fahrenheit  is  said  to  have  called  this  tempera- 
ture zero  because  he  had  an  idea  that  it  was  the 
lowest  temperature  that  could  be  produced  artificially, 
^0  such  assumption  is  at  present  made  in  calling  this 
particular  temperature  CF. 

In  addition  to  a  P.D.  being  said  to  exist  between 
two  points  in  a  conductor  through  which  a  current  is 
flowing,  any  two  conductors  are  said  to  differ  in  potential 
when  there  is  a  tendency  for  electricity  to  pass  from  one 
of  them  to  the  other.  Tfliis  tendency  may  manifest  itself 
ffl  four  ways : — 

(1)  By  the  production  of  a  current  (lasting,  it  may 
be,  for  only  the  fraction  of  a  second)  when  the  two 
conductors  are  touched  together,  or  when  they  are 
electrically  connected  by  means  of  a  wire,  or  other 
conductor ; 

(2)  By  a  "  brush  discha/rge  "  or  an  "  electric  spark  '* 
Passing  between  the  conductors  when  they  are  near 
together,  and  when  the  P.D.  between  them  is  high ; 

(3)  By  small  light  bodies,  such  as  grains  of  dust, 
pieces  of  paper,  pith,  Ac.,  being  attracted  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  conductors 

G 
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(4)  By  the  conductors  trying  to  approach  one  another, 
as  if  there  were  an  attraction  between  them. 

When  different  pieces  of  electrical  apparatus  are 
enclosed  in  a  metallic  box  (a  not  infrequent  arrange- 
ment as  will  be  seen  later  on)  the  potential  of  the  box 
itself  is  usually  called  nought,  and  the  potentials  o£  the 
different  bodies  inside  it  are  measured  relatively  to  that 
of  the  box  by  the  methods  subsequently  described. 
This  box  in  such  a  case  is  sometimes  called,  in  electrical 
language,  the  "  earth^^  but  it  must  not,  therefore,  be 
inferred  that  there  is  any  metallic  connection  between 
the  box  and  the  ground  ;  the  box  and  all  the  apparatus 
inside  it  might,  indeed,  be  up  in  a  balloon,  and  still  the 
joining  of  some  part  of  the  internal  apparatus  to  the 
metallic  box  by  a  wire  might  be  called  "  earthing ''  that 
piece  of  apparatus  [see  §  66,  page  220). 

A  conductor  is  said  to  have  ia  ^^ positive  potential " 
when  on  earthing  the  conductor  a  current  flows  from  the 
conductor  to  the  earth,  and  a  "  negative  potential "  when 
the  current  flows  in  the  opposite  direction.  Also  when 
two  conductors,  A  and  b,  are  in  such  a  condition  that,  if 
joined  with  a  conductor,  a  current  would  flow  from  a  to 
B  then,  irrespectively  of  the  actual  signs  of  the  potentials 
of  A  and  B,  as  defined  in  the  last  sentence,  the  potential 
of  A  is  said  to  Ije  ^^ higher"  than  that  of  b  (see  §  7, 
page  31,  for  the  definition  of  the  direction  of  a  current). 
Further,  if  two  bodies,  whether  conductors  or  not,  differ 
in  potential  a  positively  electrifieki  body,  placed  in  their 
neighbourhood,  tends  to  move  away  from  the  body  having 
the  higher  potential  towards  the  other  body  having  the 
loiuer  potential. 

42.  Electrometer.  —  The  potential  difference,  or 
P.D.  between  one  conductor  and  another,  is  measured 
by  an  "  electrometer.^'  Electrometers,  like  galvanometers, 
are  of  two  kinds,  those  in  which  the  measurement  is 
made  by  noting  how  much  a  needle  is  deflected  against 
the  action  of  a  controlling  force,  and  those  in  which  we 
observe   by   how   much  the   controlling  force  must  be 


iiwreased  to  resist  the  motion  of  the  needle  and  keep  it 
in  a  fixed  position.  This  latter,  or  ''zero  type  "  of  electro- 
meter, has  an  advantage  over  the  former  in  that  it 
supplies  a  simple  definition  of  the  measurement  of  dif- 
ference of  potentials ;  that  is,  it  enables  us  to  easily  specify 
what  we  mean  by  one  P.D.  being  two  or  three  times 
another  P.D. 

For,  just  as  the  magnitude  of  any  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  might  be 
arbitrarily  chosen  as  the  direct  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  cuiTsnt,  so  any  one  of  the  effects  exhibited  by 
two  bodies  differing  in  potential  might  be  selected  to 
measure  the  P.D.  be- 
tween them.  But  the 
particular  effect  \vhich 
furnishes  the  simplest 
definition  of  the  relative 
magnitude     of    various  Fig.  82. 

P.Ds.  is  the  attraction 

l)etween  two  conductors  kept  in  a  fixed  position  relatively 
to  one  anotlier  thus :  let  two  conductors  N,  i  (Fig.  82), 
be  maintained  at  a  certain  P.D.  relatively  to  one  another, 
then  N  will  be  attracted  so  as  to  enter  i.  If  now  a  force 
be  applied  to  resist  this  attraction,  and  to  keep  N  in  a 
fixed  position,  relatively  to  i,  this  force  may  be  arbitrarily 
defined  as  being  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  P.D.  between  n  and  i,  that  is  to  say,  t/ie  P.D.  may 
he  defined  as  being  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root 
of  the  force  of  attraction  between  N  and  i  when  in  a  fixed 
position  relatively  to  one  another. 

This  definition  leads  to  exactly  the  same  result  as  the 
definition  given  of  a  P.D.  in  mathematical  treatises  on 
electricity,  but  it  is  much  simpler  to  grasp  and  lends 
itself  more  directly  to  the  understanding  of  the  principles 
Tinderlying  the  action  of  electrometers.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, during  the  last  few  years,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
energy  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Mather,  one  of  the  staff*  in 
the  Physical    Department  of  the  City  Guilds  Central 
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Technical  College,  tbat  it  has  become  possible  to  use  the 
definition  given  above  in  tlie  construction  of  zero  electro- 
meters   suitable   for   measuring  F.Ds.    no   larger   than 


la  M«tber'g  Zen  Eleclroiiieler,  or  Zero  Electrostatic  VolV 
meter,  oiie-tliiid  of  tlis  full  Bin. 

ly   employed   in   laboratories  for  sending 

irrents  through  wires.  ] 

In  the  actual  instrument,  devised  by  Mr.  Mather  an 
e  author,  the  moving  part  s,  or  the  needle  *  as  it 
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called,  takes  the  form  of  two  thin  narroir  pieces  of  ttln- 
miniam  a,  a  (Fig.  83),  joined  together  at  the  top  and 
bottom  by  cross  pieces,  b,  h,  and  supported  by  means  of  a 
tliiu  Btrip  of  phosphor  broiize  from  &  head  H,  carrying  an 
index  c,  which  can  be  turned  round  over  a  graduated 
dial.  The  conductors,  i,  i,  or  the  "  induetoTB  "  as  they  are 
called,  into  which  the  two  pai'ts  a,  a  of  the  needle  are 
attracted,  are  shaped  as  shown, 
ud,  by  means  of  a  pointer  p, 
carried  from  the  bottom  of  the 
nisdle,  the  position  of  the  needle 
can  be  observed.     Aa  usoal,  par- 
iliu  is  avoided  by  observing  the 
teflection  of  this  pointer  ;>  in  a 
piece  of  looking-glass  g  fixed  to 
tbe  base  of  tho  instrument 

Any  P.D.  set  up  between  the 
needle  and  the  inductors  is  then 
measured  by  turning  the  bead  it 
until  the  pointer  p  (caiTied  by 
Uk  needle)  ia  brought  into  the 
ume  position  it  occupied  when 

,1         "^  „  1   ...     1      ,         11      Fig.  BSa.  -  Delailn  of  Needl* 

ue  needle  and  the  mductors  had  '  um  inductorx.  a\\Ki 
tie  same   potentinl ;    the  angle  ^^'  "*"  '""  »"«• 

tlirough  which  the  index  c  has 

been  turned  is  noted,  and  its  square  root  taken.  For 
ihia  is  the  angle  through  which  the  strip  carrying  the 
needle  has  been  twisted  and,  therefore,  this  angle 
measures  the  moment  of  the  force,  or  the  torque,  that 
las  been  exerted  on  the  needle.- 

The  terminals  T,,  T^,  are  connected  respectively  with 
the  needle  and  the  inductors,  and  equality  of  potential 


lodwignate  the  little  magnet  in  ft  galvanometer,  whether  it  was  long 
ud  pointed  like  ft  eowing-Iteedle,  or  short  and  hlunt.  And  now  the 
nproaioD  needle  a  employed  for  the  suspended  movable  part  of  an 
tmtrioal  roeasoring  ingtmment  even  wLeo  the  shape  of  the  moving 
•ntem  in  no  way  resemblsB  that  of  a  sewing-neeille,  as  in  the  electro- 
wtH  thown  in  Fig-  Si. 
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of  these  two  bodies  can  be  secured  by  coanocting  these 
terminals  together  with  a  piece  of  wire,  thick  or  thin. 
For  if  there  be  any  difference  of  potential,  a  momentary 
current  will  flow  through  this  wire  which  will '  anni- 
hilate the  P.D. 

Further,  if  the  terminals  be  joined  respectively  by 
wires  with  any  two  conductors  A  and  b,  momentary  cur- 
rents will  flow,  and  the  potentials  of  the  needle  and 
inductors  will  become  respectively  the  same  as  those,  of  A 
and  B.  In  fact,  we  may  say  generally,  that  if  any  number 
of  conductors  he  touched  together^  or  he  joined  hy  wires, 
and  if  no  current  he  flowing  hetweefi  any  of  the  hodies, 
the  conductors  and  wires  are  all  ai  the  same  'potential. 
To  be  strictly  correct,  this  general  proposition .  requires 
that  all  the  conductors  should  be  made  of  the  same 
material,  and  be* at  the  same  temperature. 

This  last  proposition  can  be  stated  briefly  and  com- 
pletely thus  : — the  potential  of  all  parts  of  a  conducting 
system  coniposed.  of  tJie  same  material  at  the  same  tem- 
perature akd  on  which  electricity  is  at  rest  is  uniform. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  electric  force  exerted  on 
the  needle  shall  be  wholly  due  to  the  P.D.  between  it 
and  the  inductors,  and  that  no  part  of  this  force  shall 
be  caused  by  the  attraction  of  external  bodies,  the 
interior  of  the  glass  shade  is  coated  with  a  condticting 
transpar&ivt  varnish  devised  by  Mr.  Mather  and  the 
author,  the  composition,  and  action  of  which  are 
explained  in  §  58,  page  200. 

The  spindle  of  the  needle  in  the  eleotroineter  (Fig. 
83)  moves  in  guides  top  and  bottom,  the  upper  guide 
being  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  83a,  which  shows  the  top  of 
the  needle  and  of  the  inductors  rather  larger  than  full 
size ;  hence  the  instrument  may  be  turned  upside  down, 
or  carried  about  without  its  being  necessary  to  clamp  the 
needle,  and  without  there  being  any  risk  of  breaking  the 
thin  phosphor-bronze  strip  supporting  it. 

If  now,  in  addition  to  sending  a  steady  stream  of  water 
through  the  tube  tt  (Fig.  77,  page  154),  the  water  in  the 
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tube  be  used  as  a  eondiictor  and  a  steady  electric  current^^ 
be  sent  through  it,  the  various  P.Ds.  between  the  pairs 
of  points  P^  and  P^^  ^2  ^^^  ^z>  ^^■>  ^^^  easily  be  measured- 
with  the  electrometer  just  described  by  simply  dipping 
wires,  attached  respectively  to  the  terminals  of  the 
electrometer,  into  the  water  in  the  various  pairs  of  stand-' 
pipes  s^  e^nd  82,  s^  and  s^^  &q,  Por,  since  there  is  no 
electric  current  in  the  water  in  a  stand-pipe  itself,  there 
can  be  no  P.D.  between  the  different  parts  of  the  water 
in  the  same  stand-pipe;  hence  the  water  in  the  stand- 
pipes  can  be  used  simply  as  extensions  of  the  wires 
attached  to  the  terminals  of  the  electrometer.  When 
the  screw  pinch-cock  81  is  fully  open,  so  that  the  tube  t't 
is  throughout  of  uniform  bore,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
P.Ds.  between  the  different  pairs  of  points  are  related  to 
one  another  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  are  the  differences 
between  the  ^ater  presfi^ures  for  the  same  pairs  of  points^ 

Thus  the  distribution  of  potential  along  a  uniform 
conductor  conveying  a  steady  electric  current  is  exactly 
analogous  with  the  distribution  of  fluid  pressure  along  a 
uniform  tube,  through  which  flows  a  steady  stream  of 
liquid. 

43.  Ohm'B  Law. —  But  if  instead  of  measuring 
Ihe  P.D.  between  diffierent  points  along  a  conductor 
tbrough  iwrhich  flows  a  steady  current  we  measure  the 
P.D.  between:  two  fixed  points  in  a  given  conductor 
tbrough  which  different  currents  are  flowing,  then  the 
P.D.  does  not  vs.ry  with  the  current  in  the  same  way 
that  the  difference  of  pressure  between  two  points  in  a 
given  tube  varies  with  the  stream  of  fluid  flowing 
tbrough  it.  Let  us  consider  the  second  case  first : — Keep 
the  level  of  water  iti  the  reservoir  Cj  (Fig.  77)  constant  in 
Ae  way  already  described,  open  the  screw,  pinoh-cock  s^ 
a  certain  amount,  the  screw  pinch-cock  s^  being  fully 
open,  and,  when  the  stream  has  become  steady,  measure 
with  the  g;raduated  glass  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
of  water  that  fio.w  through  the  tube  ,t  t  per  second,  also 
the  diflference  of  pressure  between  two  fixed  points  in  the 
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tube  pj  and  pg  for  example.  Next  Opeoi  the  pinoh-cock  «, 
a  little  more,  and  again  measure  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  per  minute  that  flow  out  of  the 
tube,  as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  atand-pipes  s^  and  Bg.  If  such  measurementa 
be  made  for  several  difierent  steady  rates  of  flow,  numbers 

Curve  connecting  Rate  oj  Flow  of 
J*  Water  with  Loss  of  Head. 


iO         15         so         B5 


like  the  following  will  be  obtained,  and  when  plotted 
they  give  the  curve  seen  in  Fig.  84,  concave  to  the  axis 
along  which  diSerence  of  level  is  plotted. 

Diflerence  of  I«Tel  Flow  in  Cubic  Ratio  of  Different 

in  Centimetres.       CantimetreB  pec  second,      of  Level  to  Flow. 

80         1-20  S-75 
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If  the  numbers  in  the  third  column  were  all  the 
same  it  would  tell  us  that  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of 
level  to  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  flowing  per 
second — that  is,  the  ratio  of  pressure  to  current — was  a 
constant  for  a  given  pipe.  In  that  case  the  points  on  the 
curve  in  Fig.  84  would  all  lie  in  one  straight  line,  and 
to  double,  treble,  quadruple  the  current  would  require 
exactly  double,  treble,  quadruple  the  pressure.  But  the 
numbers  in  the  third  column  steadily  increase  as  the 
current  increases,  and  if  we  examine  the  numl)ers  in  the 
first  two  columns  we  find  that  to  increase,  for  example, 
the  flow  from  1*20  to  4*76  cubic  centimetres  per  second 
— that  is,  to  make  the  current  Twt  quite  four  times  as 
great^-we  have  to  increase  the  difference  of  level  from 
6-9  to  36*2  centimetres — that  is,  to  increase  the  pressure 
more  than  five  times. 

The  quantity  of  water,  therefore,  that  flows  per  second 
tlirongh  a  given  pipe  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
difference  of  pressure  between  two  fixed  points  in  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  we  must  more  than  double,  treble  the 
difference  of  pressure  to  produce  twice,  three  times  the 
flow,  even  although  the  tube  through  which  the  water 
flows  remains  absolutely  unchanged.  It  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  expected  that  the  same  sort  of  inequality 
would  be  found  iirthe  ratio  connecting  the  P.D.  between 
two  fixed  points  in  a  conductor  and  the  current  flowing 
through  it. 

But  that'  is  not  the  case,  for  if  the  conductor  K 
(Fig.  85)  remains  at  the  same  temperature,  and  be 
not  changed  in  any  way,  experiment  shows  that  the 
P.D.  between  two  fixed  points,  k^.  Kg  in  it,  measured 
by  the  electrometer  e  (in  the  way  described  in  §  42, 
page  165),  is  directly  proportional  to  the  current 
flowing  through  this  conductor,  the  currents  being 
measured  relatively  to  one  another  by  any  suitable 
galvanometer  G,*  for  which  the  law  connecting  current 

*  For  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  galvanometer  illustrated 
in  Fig.  85,  «e6  §  38,  page  148, 

G* 
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and  deflection  haa  been  obtained  hy  a  relative  calibration 

as  described  in  §  12,  page  46. 

For  carrying  out  these  tests  the  current  can  bo  con- 
veniently produced  with  a  battery,  b  b,  of  what  are 
known  Etfi  ^'  dry  cellg  "  («ee§  140,  page  457),  or  oi  "  acetimu- 
tatora"  (see  Vol.  II.);  and  its  strength  can  bo  varied  by 


Ptg,  W.— Appuatu  tOc  Testing  Obm'a  Iav. 

altering  the  number  of  cells  employed.  This  alteration 
in  the  number  of  cells  that  are  used  in  the  different 
tests,  can  be  easily  effected  by  means  of  the  mercury 
switch-board,  s  s,  seen  in  front  of  the  battery  of  cells  in 
Fig.  83.  The  construction,  and  mode  of  using  such  a 
mercury  switch-board,  will  be  found  described  in  §162, 
p(^  539. 

This  experimental  result,  that  the  ratio  of  the  P.D. 
lo  the  current,  if  steady,  is  absolutely  constant  Jbr  a  given 
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conductor  at  constant  temperature,  is  known  as  "  OhrrCs 
Law^^  since  it  was  first  published  by  Ohm  in  1827, 
although  not  exactly  in  the  form  here  given.  And  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  all  experiments  that  have  been 
made  to  test  its  accuracy,  even  when  made  with  the  most 
sensitive  instruments  yet  constructed,  have  failed  to 
detect  any  inaccufacy  in  this  law. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Ohm! a  law  is  self-evident, 
but  that  misconception  has  arisen  first  from  the  law 
being  so  extremely  simple,  and  secondly  from  its  wide 
use  in  electrical  calculations  having  led  people  to  gradually 
imagine  that  no  connection  between  P.D.  and  current 
for  a  given  conductor,  other  than  direct  proportionality, 
could  exist. 

So  far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  still 
possible  that  with  very  large  currents,  especially  when 
flowing  through  conductors  of  great  width,  some  slight 
want  of  proportionality  between  P.D.  and  current  may 
be  detected,  even  when  the  current  is  absolutely  steady, 
and  the  conductor  absolutely  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  in  every  other  respect  in  the  same  physical  con- 
dition. At  present,  however,  the  law  must  be  regarded 
as  being  rigorously  true  without  exception. 

44.  Resistance. — Since  the  ratio  of  the  P.D.  to  the 
current  has  a  constant  value  for  each  conductor  this 
ratio  has  been  called  by  a  special  name — the  "  resistance  " 
of  the  conductor,  and  gradually  people  have  grown  to 
think  and  speak  about  the  electric  resistance  of  a  wire  as 
being  a  definite  property  which  belongs  to  the  wire  like 
its  length  and  its  cross-section. 

If,  however,  the  ratio  of  P.D.  to  current  had  been 
no  more  constant  for  a  given  conductor  than  is  the  ratio 
of  pressure  to  flow  for  a  given  tube  carrying  a  liquid 
stream,  it  is  practically  certain  that  this  conception 
would  not  have  come  into  existence.  Therefore  tlie 
mere  statement  that  a  definite  wire  has  a  definite 
resistance  is  in  itself  an  assertion,  although  not  of  course 
a  proof,  that  OlvmJs  law  is  true. 
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The  analogy  between  the  distribation  of  water  pres- 
sure and  of  electric  potential  is  a  very  useful  one  for 
students  to  use,  as  it  enables  them  better  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  electric  potential ;  but,  like  many  analogies, 
it  most  not  be  carried  too  far ;  for  not  merely,  as  we 
liave  seen,  is  the  ratio  _of  difference  of  pressure  to 
the  quantity  of  a  fluid  flowing  per  second  not  constant 
for  a  given  pipe,  but  any  bend  made  in  a  straight 
pipe,  even  when  the  cross-section  of  the  pipe  is  in 
no  way  decreased,  causes  a  diminution  in  the  flow 
for  the  same  difference  in  pressure  between  its  two 
ends ;  whereas  bending  a  wire  through  which  a  steady 
electric  current  is  flowing,  has  no  effect  on  the  electric 
stream.  Even  a  sudden  expansion  in  a  pipe,  that 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  bore,  for  a  short  distance 
checks  the  fluid  stream,  whereas  if  the  cross-section  of 
a  conductor  be  made  larger  for  a  short  portion  of  its 
whole  length,  either  no  change  whatever  is  observed 
in  the  current,  or  the  change,  if  noticeable,  is  always 
an  increase  and  never  a  diminution  in  the  steady 
cuiTent  flowing. 

45.  Olmi. — Various  units .  of  resistance,  diftering 
slightly  from  one  another,  have  been  adopted  from  time 
to  time,  and  called  the  "  o/im,"  but  the  value  that  was 
definitely  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1892 
by  the  Committee  apj>ointed  to  advise  them,  was 
defined  thus  :  "  TJie  resistance  offered  to  an  unvarying 
dectric  cfwrrent  hy  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  tempera^ 
iwre  of  inciting  ice  14*4521  grammes  in  riia^s  of  a  con- 
stant  cross-sectional  area,  and  of  tlie  length  of  106 '3  centi- 
metres mxiy  he  adopted  as  one  ohm '' ;  and  at  the 
Electrical  Congress  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  this  value 
was  unanimously  accepted  hy  the  Chamber  of  Delegates, 
composed  of  members  nominated  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Mexico,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  British  North 
America. 

Finally,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  this  unit 
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of  resistance  from  any  otber,  it  was  decided  to  call  it  by 
the  name  of  the  '^  international  ohm.'* 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  British  system 
of  electrical  units,  now  the  system  of  the  world,  is  given 
in  the  Appendix,  page  568.  It  should  be  read  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  how  the  interdependence  of 
electrical  theory  and  practice,  each  on  the  other,  has  led 
to  the  building-up  of  a  complete  system  of  electrical 
standards,  now  accepted  by  all  nations  as  a  common 
heritage. 

Eventually  the  international  ohm  will  be  so  generally 
used  that  no  other  unit  of  resistance  will  be  met  with, 
and  probably  the  adjective  irUematumal  will  then  be 
dropped.  For  some  years,  however,  the  **  B.A.  unit  of 
resistance;"  the  *'  legcU  ohm"  (so  called  because  it  was 
legalised  in  France),  and  the  **  iniernational  ohm  "  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  one  another.  Their 
relative  values  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

TABLE   IV. 

RATIOS   OP   THE   PRACTICAL   UNITS   OP   RESISTANCE. 

I  international  ohm  =  I  '00235  le^al  ohm. 
I  international  ohm  =  1*01358  B.A.  unit. 

I  legal  ohm  =  0*99765  international  ohm. 

I  legal  ohm  =  I  01120  B.A.  unit. 

• 

I  B.A.  unit  =  0-98660  international  ohm. 

i  B.A.  unit  =  0*98892  legal  ohm. 


46.  Volt — Since  the  ratio  of  the  P.D.  maintained 
between  the  terminals  of  a  conductor  to  the  current 
that  flows  in  it  is  constant,  it  follows  that  the  P.D.  that 
must  be  maintained  at  the  terminals  of  a  resistance  o£ 
one  international  ohm  when  a  current  of  one  ampere 
passes  through  it  must  have  a  perfectly  definite  value. 
This  value  is  taken  as  the  practical  unit  of  P.D.,  and 
called  the  ^'  international  volt" 


»  INTERNATIONAL  V0LT8. 
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Example  27. — 1£  a  wire  has  235  B.A.  units  of  I'eaist- 
ance,  what  is  its  resistance  in  international  ohms  1 

Anewefr. — 231'85  international  ohms. 

Example  28. — If  a  wire  of  uniform  orosB-section  liaa 
a  resistance  of  5i  B.A.  units  at  a  certain  temperature, 
by  how  much  per  ceot.  must  its  length  be  reduced  so 
that  it  may  have  a  resistance  of  50  international  ohms  at 
the  same  temperature  ? 

Answer.— M  B.A.  units  equals  54  x  0-9866,  or  53-276, 
international  ohms,  therefore  the  length  must  be  reduced 

3-276 
by  ^n'.o»^.  <""  V  about  6  15  per  cent,  in  order  that  the 

wire  may  have  a  resistance  of  50  international  ohms. 

Example  29. — What  resistances  in  legal  ohms  are 
respectively  equal  to  100,  200,  300,  400,  and  500  inter- 
national ohms ! 

Jiisaw.— 100-235,  200-47,  300-705,  400-94,  501-175 
l^al  ohms. 

47.  Cnrrent  Method  of  Oomparin^  P.Db. — From 
Ohm's  law  it  follows  that  the  current  flowing  through 
any  conductor  at  constant  temperature  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals.  Sutii  a 
conductor  may  be  a  coil  of  a  galvanometer,  or  it  may 
consist  of  a  galvanouieter  G  togetlier  with  a  wire  w  (Pig. 
86)  in  aeries  with  it.     And  no  matter  how  the  shape  of 


Big.  88.— OilTinometmwltti  Added  ReslBlmnee  tor  Mensnnng  Poteultal 
DitTeHDces. 

the  circuit  composed  of  a  and  w  may  be  altered,  provided 
that  the  joint  resistance  of  a  and  w  together  is  not 
changed,  the  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer 
will  be  directly  proportion.il  to  the  P.D.  which  ia  main- 
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tained  between  Tj  and  Tg,  the  terminals  of  the  arrange- 
ment If  then  the  galvanometer  has  been  calibrated 
relatively  for  current,  it  is  calibrated  for  the  relative 
measurements  of  any  P.D.  which  may  be  set  up  between 
Tj  and  Tg  by  connecting  their  terminals  with  any  con- 
ductors between  which  a  P.D.  exists. 

In  place  then  of  employing  the  zero  electrometer 
(Fig.  83)  we  may  use  the  combination  of  galvanometer 
and  auxiliary  resistance  w  to  compare,  for  example,  the 
P.D.  between  the  points  A  and  b  (Fig.  87)  with  the  P.D. 
between  the  points  c  and  d  in  the  conductor  A  B  c  D 
ccmveying  a  steady  current.  For  the  P.Ds.  in  question 
▼ill  be  simply  proportional  to  the  two  currents  that  flow 
throngh   the   galvanometer  when   the   terminals    t^,  Tj 


Pig.  87. 

(Fig.  86)  are  connected  respectively  first  with  the  points 
A  and  B  and  then  with  the  points  o  and  D. 

Farther,  since  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  the 
name  given  to  the  ratio  of  the  P.D.  between  its  ends  to 
the  current  that  flows  through  it,  and,  since  the  current 
that  flows  through  A  B  is  necessarily  the  same  as  that 
flowing  through  c  d,  it  follows  that — 

resistance  of  A  B    potential  difference  between  A  and  B 
resistance  of  C  D"  potential  difference  between  C  and  D 

tlierefore 

resistance  of  A  B  _^ 
resistance  of  G  D  ~~ 

earrent  when  T^  and  T^  are  joined  to  A  and  B 
current  when  T^  and  Tc>  are  joined  to  G  and  D 

the  current  in  each  case  being  the  current  through  the 
galvanometric  arrangement  (Fig.  86). 
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Consequently,  if  the  value  of  one  of  the  resistances 
A  B  or  c  D  be  known  in  international  ohms,  the  value  of 
the  other  in  international  ohms  can  be  at  once  found  by 
the  method  of  testing  just  described. 

48.  Reason  for  Using  High  Resistance  Oalvano- 
meters  for  P.D.  Measurements. — When  using  a  galvano- 
meter for  the  comparison  of  two  P.Ds.,  or  for  the 
comparison  of  two  resistances  by  the  method  described 
in  §  47,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  galvanometer  should 
be  calibrated  absolutely  in  amperes,  for,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  all  that  is  required  to  be  known  is  the  ratio  of  the 
currents  that  produce  difierent  deflections,  not  the  actual 
value  of  these  currents  in  amperes.  But  there  is  one 
condition  in  connection  with  the  galvanometric  arrange- 
ment  GW  (Fig.  86)  that  it  is  most  important  to  fulfil, 
and  that  is  the  condition  that  the  application  o^  the 
terminals  T^,  T^  to  the  points  A  and  b  or  to  the  points 
c  and  D  does  not  alter  the  distribution  of  potential  that 
previously  existed  in  the  conductor  A  B  c  d.  In  fact,  the 
test  TYiust  not  alter  the  thing  tested^  an  all-important  rule 
to  remember  in  experimenting. 

Whenever  a  galvanometer,  properly  constructed  and 
calibrated,  is  introduced  into  any  circuit  the  galvano- 
meter measures  the  current  flowing  after  the  galvano- 
meter has  been  inserted,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  the  current  that  flowed  before  the  galvanometer 
was  inserted.  These  two  currents  will  only  be  the  same 
in  value  when  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  and 
when  the  other  conditions  remain  unchanged.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  only  imder  these  special  circumstances 
that  the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  will  measure  the 
current  that  passed  through  the  circuit  before  the  circuit 
was  disturbed  by  the  insertion  of  the  galvanometer 
into  it. 

Similarly,  whatever  be  the  resistance,  small  or  large, 
of  a  galvanometer  or  of  a  galvanometric  arrangement 
GW  (Fig.  86),  provided  that  this  I'esistancc  remains  quite 
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consteiit,  thd  relative  P.Ds.  between  two  pairs  of  points 
A  and  B,  c  and  D,  can  be  accurately  compared  by  means 
of  this  galvanometric  arrangement,  only  it  must  be  care- 
fully remembered  that  the  P.Ds.  that  are  thus  compared 
we  the  values  existing  after  the  joining  of  the  terminals 
Tj,  Tg  to  the  points  A  and  B,  or  to  the  points  c  and  d,  and 
not  the  values  of  these  P.Ds.  he/ore  the  application  of 
the  measuring  instrument.  And  it  will  be  only  when 
the  resistance  of  o  and  w  combined  is  very  large  compared 
with  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  ab  and  also 
with  the  I'esistance  of  the  conductor  c  D  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  galvanometer  wOl  produce  no  disturbance 
in  the  distribution   of   potential   along   the   conductor 

ABCD. 

Therefore  Jbr  P.D.  measurement  it  is  desirable  that 
the  galvanometer  G  and  the  auocilidry  condttctor  w  shotdd 
together  have  a  high  resistance,  and  that  the  required 
sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  should  be  attained  by 
vmding  the  galvanometer  with  a  large  number  of  con- 
wdtUions  of  fine  wire, 

49.  Yoltineter. — A  ** voltmeter"  is  an  instrument 
which  enables  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals  to  be  read 
off  directly  in  international  volts.  Whether  the  volt- 
meter be  of  the  electrostatic  type  and  its  action  depend 
on  the  attraction  of  electrified  bodies,  or  whether  it  be 
of  the  galvanometer  form  and  the  P.D.  be  indirectly 
measured  by  the  current  it  produces  through  a  fixed 
resistance,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  sensibility 
of  the  instrument  should  not  be  affected  by  moving  the 
instrument  from  place  to  place.  In  fact,  a  voltmeter 
must  possess  the  constancy  of  an  ammeter,  with  the 
addition  that  its  resistance  must  be  quite  constant,  and 
any  ammeter  of  practically  constant  resistance  when 
graduated  to  indicate  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals 
in  international  volts,  instead  of  the  current  passing 
through  it  in  amperes,  becomes  a  'voltmeter. 

The  electrometer  described  and  illustrated  in  §  42, 
page  164,. gives  the  same  reading  for  the  same  P.D. 
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between  its  terminals  if  the  instrument  be  levelled  each 
time  after  being  moved.  Its  relative  calibration  is,  of 
course,  known  since  our  fundamental  definition  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  P.Ds.  is  based  on  the  use  of  this  electrometer. 
If  then  we  ascertain  the  P.D.  in  international  volts  (say 
Vj)  that  must  be  set  up  between  the  terminals  t^,  Tg  of 
the  instrument  so  as  to  bring  the  pointer  p  to  the  zero 
position  when  the  index  c  has  been  turned  through  some 
particular  angle,  say  a^,  the  P.D.  in  international  volts 
Vg  corresponding  with  any  other  angle  a^  through  which 
the  index  c  must  be  turned  to  bring  p  to  zero  is  known 
from  the  equation — 


"^ = Vi  V^' 


2> 


y 

-^  being  a  constant  for  the  particular  instrument. 


A  P.D.  whose  value  is  known  in  international  volts 
can  be  applied  to  the  terminals  Tj,  Tg  of  the  electrometer 

(and  so  the  constant  -— L  can  be  experimentally  found) 

by  connecting  T^  and  Tg  to  the  ends  of  a  conductor,  c 
(Fig.  89,  page  185),  whose  resistance  in  international 
ohms,  o,  has  been  ascertained,  and  through  which  flo^ws 
a  current  of  A  amperes,  as  measured  by  the  ammeter  a. 
For  this  P.D.  is  equal  to  A  x  o  international  volts. 

This  constant  is  about  2 '37  for  the  zero  electrometer 
illustrated  in  Fig.  83,  page  164,  that  is  to  say,  the  index 
c  has  to  be  turned  through  about  360"  to  bring  the 
pointer  p  to  zero  when  a  P.D.  of  45  volts  is  maintained 
between  the  terminals  of  this  instrument 

The  dial  at  the  top  of  the  electrometer  is  initially 
graduated  into  degrees  or  other  divisions  of  equal  value. 
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But  after  the  constant  of  the  instrument  has  been  ex- 
perimentallj  determined,  in  the  way  just  described,  this 
degree  scale  may  conveniently  be  replaced  by  one 
graduated  in  square  roots  with  which  the  F.D.  can  be 
read  off  directly  in  international  volts. 

The    electrometer    then    becomes    a    direct-reading 
"  electrostatic  voltmeter  "  of  the  zero  type. 

50.  Ammeters  used  as  Voltmeters. — If  an  ammeter 
with  its  scale  graduated  in  volts  instead  of  (or  in  addition 
to)  its  being  graduated  in  amperes  has  a  low  resistance, 
it  will  be  suitable  for  measuring  any  small  P.D.  that 
may  exist  between  two  points  separated  by  a  small 
resistance.  For  example,  it  may  be  used  to  measure 
the  P.D.  between  two  points  close  together  in  a  thick 
copper  electric-light  main  through  which  a  current  is 
flowing,  or  to  measure  the  P.D.  between  the  terminals 
of  a  galvanic  cell  of  very  low  internal  resistance. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  resistance  of  the  instrument 
alone,  or  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  and  its 
auxiliary  wire,  w,  combined  (Fig.  86)  be  high,  it  may 
be  used  to  test  a  larger  P.D.  between  two  points 
separated  by  a  larger  resistance ;  for  example,  the  P.D. 
between  the  positive  and  negative  electric-light  main 
in  a  house. 

Beginners  sometimes  feel  mystified  that  the  same  in- 
strument is  sometimes  employed  to  measure  a  current 
and  at  other  times  a  P.D.  ;  that  in  the  former  case,  when 
it  is  called  an  ammeter,  it  may  be  ^*  sltort-cvrcuited  ^'  with 
impunity,  but  must  not  be  disconnected,  whereas  when 
it  is  called  a  voltmeter  it  may  be  disconnected  but  on  no 
account  may  it  be  short-circuited. 

The  difference  arises  not  from  any  intrinsic  dissimi- 
larity between  an  ammeter  and  a  current  voltmeter,  but 
^m  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  instruments 
are  employed.  An  ammeter  is  put  into  the  main  circuit 
in  series  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  as  is  the  galvano- 
meter o  in  Fig.  85,  page  170,  and  the  ammeter  a  in 
Pig.  89,  page  185,  whereas  a  voltmeter  is  placed  as   a 
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branch  circuit  in  parallel  with  the  part  of  the  circuity  the 
P.D.  between  the  terminals  of  which  is  to  be  measured; 
for  example,  the  zero  electrostatic  voltmeter  E  in  Fig.  85, 
and  the  voltmeter  v  in  Fig.  89.  If  the  voltmeter  be  of  the 
current  type,  then  both  it  and  the  ammeter  simply  measure 
a  current  directly,  but  the  current  that  the  instrument 
G  in  Fig.  85  and  A  in  Fig.  89  measures  is  the  current , 
flowing  through  the  main  conductor,  K  in  Fig.  85 
and  c  in  Fig.  89  respectively,  whereas  the  current  that 
the  voltmeter  measures  is  the  current  that  the  P.D. 
between  the  terminals  K^,  K^  of  the  main  conductor  K  or 
the  P.D.  between  the  terminals  Of  the  main  conductor  c 
will  send  through  a  resistance  which  is  quite  external  to  the 
main  circuit,  viz.  the  resistance  of  the  voltnjeter  itself. 

If  the  resistance  of  an  ammeter  be  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  in  which 
it  is  placed,  the  only  result  of  short-circuiting  the  am- 
meter by  bridging  its  terminals  with  a  short  piece  of 
thick  wire  is  to  electrically  remove  the  instrument  from 
the  circuit,  for  the  current  remains  unchanged  in  strength, 
and  practically  the  whole  of  it  now  passes  through  the 
short  circuit :  whereas  in  short-circuiting  a  voltmeter  we 
short-circuit  all  that  part  of  the  circuit  with  the  terminals 
of  which  the  voltmeter  is  connected,  and  thus  cause  a 
great,  and  possibly  a  dangerous,  increase  in  the  current  in 
the  remainder  of  the  circuit.  For  example,  the  short- 
circuiting  of  an  ammeter  which  is  used  to  measure  the 
electric-light  current  passing  through  a  house  will  simply- 
cut  this  particular  ammeter  out  of  circuit,  whereas 
short-circuiting  the  voltmeter,  which  is  placed  across  the 
house  mains  for  measuring  the  P.D.  supplied  to  the 
house,  would  momentarily  extinguish  all  the  lamps 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  compel  the  electric  current- 
generating- station  to  produce  an  enormous  current. 
Almost  instantaneously  either  the  piece  of  wire  used 
to  make  the  short  circuit  would  itself  be  burnt  up,  or 
one  of  the  "^Wes,"  the  name  given  to  the  pieces  of 
easily-fusible  metal  placed  in  the  circuit  to  diminish  the 
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damage  caused  by  such  accidents,  would  itself  be  vola- 
tilised by  the  excessive  current. 

On  the  other  hand,  disconnecting  one  or  both  of  the 
voltmeter  ^wires  from  the  main  circuit  stops,  of  course,  the 
current  through  the  voltmeter  itself,  but  produces  prac- 
tically no  effect  on  the  main  curi'ent,  whereas  disconnect- 
ing the  ammeter  stops  the  main  current  altogether, 
nnless  the  ammeter  has  been  short-circuited  before  being 
disconnected. 

51.  Moving  (Joil  Voltmeter. — The  moving  coil  am- 
meter, described  in  §  38,  page  144,  lends  itself  extremely 
well  for  use  as  a  portable  voltmeter  in  consequence  of  its 
freedom  from  outside  magnetic  disturbance,  its  quickness 
of  action^  its  capability  of  being  used  in  any  position,  and 
its  great  sensibility,  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  coil  and  of 
the  auxiliary  wire  w  combined  can  be  very  high.  Indeed, 
in  a  Weston  voltmeter,  intended  to  measure  a  maximum  - 
P.D.  of  about  140  volts,  the  resistance  of  the  moving  coil 
is  about  100  ohms,  and  that  of  the  auxiliary  stationary 
wire  about  16,000  ohms,  which  is  a  resistance  far  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  type  of  voltmeter  of  the  same 
range  and  quickness  of  action.  The  instrument,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  employed  to  measure  small  currents, 
which  is  a  disadvantage  when  it  is  desired  to  use  it 
directly  as  an  ammeter,  but  this  becomes  an  advantage 
when  the  instrument  is  used  as  a  voltmeter,  since  the 
smaller  the  current  taken  by  a  voltmeter,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  better  the  voltmeter. 

52.  Calibrating  a  Deflectional  Voltmeter. — If  the 

law  of  the  instrument  be  unknown  as  well  as  the  P.D. 
in  volts  that  produces  any  particular  deflection,  we  can 
calibrate  the  instrument  throughout  the  scale  in  volts  in 
one  or  other  of  five  distinct  ways.* 

1.  Place  the  voltmeter  v  to  be  calibrated  in  parallel 
with  a  zero  electrostatic  voltmeter  e  and  apply  diflferent 
P. Da.    between     the    common    terminals    of    the    two 

*For  methods  in  which  a  Clark's  cell  is  employed  see  §§163 
and  154,  pages  507  to  513. 
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instruments.  Measure  each  P.D.  in  internatioiiftl  volts 
by  means  of  the  electrostatic  voltmeter  and  observe  the 
corresponding  deflection  on  the  deflectional  voltmeter. 

2.  If  the  voltmeter  to  be  calibrated  lias  a  very  much 
longer,  or  a  very  much  ahoi-ter,  range  than  the  voltmeter 
with  which  it  is  to  be  compared— for  example,  if  the  one 
reads  from  0  to  500  international  volts,  while  the  other 
reads  from  0  to  60  international  volts— then  we  may 
proceed  as  follows  : — 

Place  two  conductors  a  b,  c  d  (Fig.  88)  in  series,  and, 
by  using  the  method  described  in  g  47,  page  177,  deter- 
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uiine  the  resistance  of  the  two  conductors  in  series  A  d 
relatively  to  that  of  one  of  them  A  B.  For  example, 
let  it  be  found  that  the  resistance  of  A  D  is  ten  tinies 
that  of  A  B.  The  actual  resistance  of  the  conductors 
need  not  be  known,  but  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
resistances  of  the  voltmeters  whose  calibrations  we 
desire  to  compare  are  lai^e  relatively  to  the  resistances 
of  A  D  anil  of  A  li. 

Attach  the  terminals  of  the  voltmeter  of  the  shorter 
range  to  the  points  a  and  b  respectively,  and  the  tei-- 
iiiiiials  of  the  other  voltmeter  to  the  points  a  and  l> 
respectively.  Send  different  currents  of  suitable,  but 
not  necessarily  of  known,  values  througli  the  conductor 
AD.  Observe  the  corresiwndiiig  readings  of  the  two 
voltmeters,  and  remember  that  the    P.D.   between   tlie 
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poiutfl  A  and  D  is  alva,jB  ten  times  the  corresponding 
P.D.  between  the  points  a  and  B. 

3.  Join  the  voltmeter  y  (Fig.  89)  to  be  calibrated 
lo  the  terminals  of  a  condactor  c  whose  resistance  o 
ii  known  in  international  ohms.  Send  different  currents 
ia  saccession  throogh  this,  conductor,  and  measure  the 
currents  with  the  ammeter  a.  Observe  the  deflections 
of  the  voltmeter  which  correspond  with  each  of  the 
cnirents  Aj,  A,,  A^^,  &c.,  amperes,  and  note  that  they  are 
produced  by  P.Da.  of  A^o,  A^o,  AjO,  &c.,  international 
volts. 

If  the  voltmeter  v  be  an  electroatatie  one,  so  that  no 
cuiTent  whatever  passes  through  it,  ttie  deflection  of  the 
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ammeter  A  will  measure  the  true  current  passing  through 
tlw  conductor  c.  If,  however,  v  be  a  voltmeter  that 
lakes  a  current,  then  it  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  the 
(nirrent  passing  through  the  ammeter  is  tlie  sum  of  the 
currents  passing  through  the  conductor  c  and  through 
tlie  voltmeter.  The  error  introduced  by  assuming  that 
the  ammeter  measures  simply  the  current  [tassing  through 
t  will  be  the  siiialler  the  less  is  the  resistance  of  c 
(Mnpared  with  that  of  the  voltmeter.  It  will  be  better, 
therefore,  that  c  should  have  a  comparatively  small 
resistance,  and  that  the  necessary  P.D.  should  be  pro- 
duced between  its  terminals  by  sending  a  strong  cuiTent 
through  it. 

If,  however,  there  be  a  risk  that  such  a  current  wiil 
vura  the  conductor  e  and  so  change  its  resistance, 
then  it  is  better  to  join  up  the  appai-atus  as  in  Fig.  90. 
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In  tliad  case  the  resistaime  that  must  be  uaed  in 
calculating  the  P.Db.  set  Qp  between  the  temiinals  of 
the   Toltmeter    v   is  o  +  «    international    ohms    where 


o,  as  befoi-e,  is  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  c,  and 
a  is  the  resistance  of  the  ammeter  A.  So  that  when 
the  cnrrents  are  A^,  A^,  Ag,  Ac,  amperes  I'eapectively, 
the  P.Ds.  are  A,  (o  +  a),  A^  (o  +  a),  A3  (o  +  a),  &c., 
international  volts. 

i.  Ijet  B|,  B.J,  Bg,  &c.  (Fig.  91),  be  binding  screws 
attached  to  different  points  of  a  conductor  which  may  be 
composed  all  of  one  wire  of  unifonn  cross-section,  or  «f 
different  pieces  of  wire  of  any  cross- sections  joined  up  to 
one  another  in  series.     Compare  the  resistances  of  the 


sections  with  one  another  by  the  method  c 
§  47,  page  177,  and  compare  the  resistance  of  someone 
of  the  sections  with  a  standard  international  ohm,  or 
with    some    conductor    whose    resistance   is  known    ii^ 
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international  ohms,  then  the  resi&tance  of  each  of  the 
sections  B|^  b^,  b^  B3,  B3  b^,  <&c.,  will  be  known.  Let 
these  resistances  be  respectively  o^,  o^,  O3,  (be,  inter- 
national obms. 

Send  a  current  through  the  conductor  B^B^Bg,  and 
keep  the  current  quite  constant  at  some  convenient 
number  of  amperes,  as  measured-by  the  ammeter  a.  Then 
the  P.D.  between  any  pair  of  the  binding  screws  attached 
to  different  points  of  the  conductor  is  known  in  inter- 
national volts;  for  example,  the  P.D,  between  binding 
screws  B3  and  Bg  is  A  (03+ 05+^4)  international  volts. 
By  connecting,  therefore,  the  terminals  of  the  voltmeter 
to  be  calibrated  with  each  of  ihe  pairs  of  binding  screws 
in  succession  a  series  of  deflections  is  obtained,  the  P.D. 
corresponding  with  each  of  which  is  known  in  inter- 
nationisd  volts. 

5.  If  the  voltmeter  be  a  galvanometric  one  it  may 
be  calibrated  by  measuring  its  resistance  g*,  ascer- 
taining the  currents  A^j  A^,  A3,  &c.,  in  fractions  of  an 
ampere  that  produce  the  deflections  d^  d^,  d^  ikc.  These 
defleqtions  will  then  correspond  with  a  P.D.  of  A^^,  Ag^, 
Aj^,  <fec.,  volts  maintained  between  the  terminals  of 
the  voltmeter,  or  with  a  P.D.  of  A^  (g-hw),  Ag  (^  +  w), 
Aj  (^+^)i  <&c.,  volts  maintained  between  the  terminals 
tg  and  T3  (Fig.  86)  where  w  is  the  resistance  of  the 
MBpliary  wire  w  placed  in  series  with  the  galvanometer. 
■'  :  jjkeample  30. — An  ammeter  of  17  ohms'  tesistance 
graduated  to  read  milliamperes  (thousandths  of 
ipere)  directly.  What  external  resistance  must  be 
to  the  instrument  so  that  the  same  scale  will 
measure  P.Ds.  directly  in  volts  ? 

If  a  resistance  of  1000-17  or  983  ohms  be  added  to 
the  galvanometer,  a  P.D.  of  x  volts,  maintained  between 
the  terminals  of  the  ammeter  and  resistance  combined  will 

*  For  the  Bake  of  brevity  the  word  international  will,  through- 
out the  remainder  of  this  book,  be  omitted  before  the  words  volt 
ind  ohnif  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  all  cases  where  no 
pteBx  is  mentioned  the  word  international  is  understood. 
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send  X  milliamperes  through  the  arrangement,  and  will, 
therefore,  produce  a  deflection  of  x  on  the  scale. 

Ansioer. — 983  ohms. 
Example  31. — A  voltmeter  having  2475  ohms'  re- 
sistance has  been  calibrated  to  read  off  volts.  It  is 
desired  that  a  deflection  of  n  divisions  shall  correspond 
with  a  P.D.  of  5  n  volts  instead  of  n  volts.  What  ex- 
ternal resistance  must  be  added  to  the  voltmeter  to 
obtain  the  result  ? 

Answer. — 4  x  2475  or  9900  ohms. 

53.  Voltmeters  used  as  Ammeters. — Any  voltmeter, 

whether  electrostatic  or  of  the  current  type  in  combina- 
tion with  a  constant  resistance,  can  be  used  and  gi-ad- 
uated  as  an  ammeter.  For,  consider  the  arrangement  No.  3, 
§  52,  used  for  calibrating  a  voltmeter,  and  illustrated  in 
Fig,  89.  With  every  current  which  is  measured  in 
amperes  with  the  ammeter  A  there  is  a  certain  deflection 
of  the  voltmeter.  If,  then,  these  deflections  be  marked  not 
in  volts  but  with  the  numbers  of  amperes  as  measured 
with  the  ammeter,  the  reading  on  the  scale  of  v  will 
at  any  time  give  the  current  in  amperes  passing  through 
it  and  the  conductor  c  together  when  the  two  are  used 
in  combination  as  shown.  The  graduation  of  the  volt- 
meter scale  in  amperes  will  not,  however,  be  correct  if 
the  voltmeter  be  used  as  a  shunt  to  some  other  conductor 
having  a  different  resistance  from  that  of  c. 

The  device  just  described  enables  a  moving  coil  in- 
strument, such  as  was  described  in  §  51,  through  which 
only  a  small  current  can  be  passed,  to  indirectly  measure 
any  current  no  matter  how  large.  In  such  a  case,  and 
generally  when  the  voltmeter  used  as  an  ammeter  is  to 
be  portable,  the  conductor  c  may  be  placed  inside  the 
case  of  the  voltmeter. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  combination  of  voltmeter 
and  conductor  c,  of  fixed  resistance,  can  be  graduated  and 
employed,  as  an  ammeter,  whatever  the  relative  resist- 
ances of  the  voltmeter  and  the  conductor  may  be.  One 
important  advantage,  however,  is  gained  by  making  the 
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resistance  of  e  very  high  compared  with  the  voltmeter, 
and  that  is  the  facility  for  altering  the  sensibility  of  the 
arrangement. 

For,  suppose  that  the  conductor  c  of  Fig.  89  takea 
the  foiTii  of  A  short,  wide  strip  {Fig.  92),  having  there- 
fore a  very  low^  resistance,  and  that  the  voltmeter  joined 
up  as  a  shunt  to  it  has  a  resistance  of  a  ohma,  large 
compared  irith  that  of  the  strip ;  further,  suppose  that 
aciiri'ent  of  A  amperes  sent  through  the  an-angement  as 
measured  by  the  aniimeter  a  deflects  the  pointer  of  the 
voltmeter  to  the  end  of  its  scale. 

Next,  let  a  resistance  of  a  ohms  be  put  in  series  with 
the  voltmeter  (Fig-  92),  then  it  will  require  twice  the  P.D. 


(fl  be  maintained  between  the  points  x  and  y  to  produce 
the  same  deflection  on  the  voltmeter  as  before.  There- 
fore it  will  require  twice  the  current  to  flow  through  the 
strip,  and,  since  by  hy|K>theai3  the  resistance  of  the  volt- 
meter is  very  high  compai-ed  with  that  of  the  strip,  the 
CDirent  passing  through  the  voltmeter  is  inappreciable 
compared  ■with  that  flowing  through  the  strip.  Therefore 
tirice  the  current  flowing  through  the  strip  means  prao- 
tieally  twice  the  current  in  the  main  circuit  hj.  In 
other  words,  by  adding  to  the  voltmeter  branch  a  resist- 
ance of  a  ohnia  we  have  halved  the  sensibility  of  the  ar- 
rangement \vhich  is  used,  as  an  ammeter,  for  measuring  the 
current  in  the  main  cireuit  H  J.  And,  generally,  if  a  re- 
aistaace  of  )hi  ohms  be  added  to  the  voltmeter  branch  the 
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current  in  iB[  J  that  produces  any  particular  deflection  of 
the  voltmeter  will  be  n  -f  1  times  the  current  required  to 
produce  the  same  deflection  when  the  voltmeter  ter- 
minals are  joined  direct  to  the  points  x  and  Y. 

Example  32. — A  strip  of  platinoid  of  resistance  0*017 
ohm  is  shunted  with  a  galvanometer  of  305  ohms'  resist- 
ance in  series  with  a  variable  resistance.  The  galvano- 
meter is  of  such  sensibility  that  a  P.D.  of  0*5  volt  causes 
a  deflection  of  270  scale  divisions  when  the  resistance  in 
series  with  the  galvanometer  is  1,000  ohms.  If  the 
scale  is  a  proportional  one,  what  must  be  the  resistance 
in  series  with  the  galvanometer  in  order  that  when  10 
amperes  pass  through  the  strip  the  deflection  shall  be 
100  scale  divisions? 

When  10  amperes  pass  through  the  strip  the  P.D. 

between   its   teiminals   is    10    x   0*017,   or   0*17   volt.*^ 

Therefore  tlie  current  that  this  P.D.  produces  through 

017 

the  galvanometer  is  -— where  r  is  the  resistance 

^  305  +  r 

in  ohms  to  be  put  in  series  with  the  galvanometer.     But 

0*5 

by  hypothesis  a  current  of  r-— ,  ^i^,  or  0*0003833, 

^    ^^  305  +  1,000' 

ampere  produces  a  deflection  of  270  scale  divisions,  and 

therefore,  since  the  scale  is  a  proportional  one,  a  current 

of  --_   X  0-0003833,  or  0*000142,  ampere  will  produce 

a  deflection  of  100  scale  divisions.     Hence 

017 


305  +  r 


=  0-000142 


or  r  =  892  ohms. 

Answer, — 892  ohms. 

Example  33. — Calculate  for  the  strip  and  galvano- 
meter referred  to  in  the  previous  question  the  resistances 
that  must  be  placed  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  in 
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order  that  20,  30,  and  50  amperes  through  the  strip  may 
produce  100  divisions'  deflection. 

Answer, 


Amperes  through  Strip. 


Reaistance  in  Series  with  Galvanometer 
to  give  lOP  Divisions'  Deflection. 


892  ohms. 
2,089      „ 
3,286      „ 
6,680      „ 


54.  Qold-Leaf  Electroscope.— If  we  desire  to  mea- 
sure the  P.D.  between  two  insulated  bodies  which  have 
been  electrified  by  touching  them,  for  example,  one  with 
a  nibbed  piece  of  ebonite,  and  the  other  with  a  rubbed 
piece  of  glass,  it  would  be  impossible  to  employ  any  form 
of  current  voltmeter.  For  no  matter  how  fine  or  how 
loug  were  the  wire  used  in  winding  the  galvanometer,  or 
how  large  was  the  resistance  of  the  added  wire  w  (Fig.  86), 
the  flow  of  electricity  which  enabled  the  P.D.  to  be  indi- 
cated would  at  once  destroy  the  very  P.D.  we  desired  to 
measure.  An  electrostatic  voltmeter  must,  therefore, 
be  employed  in  such  a  case,  but  as  there  is  no  difiiculty 
in  producing  a  P.D.  of  many  hundreds  of  volts  by  means 
of  rubbed  ebonite  or  rubbed  glass,  the  voltmeter  may, 
for  many  purposes,  be  of  a  much  rougher  kind  than  the 
one  already  described. 

When  it  is  only  required  to  know  whether  one 
potential  is  higher,  or  lower,  than  another,  or  whether 
the  potential  of  a  body  is  plus  or  minus,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  a  positive  current  would  flow  from  the  body  to 
the  ground,  or  from  the  ground  to  the  body,  if  they 
were  connected  together  by  a  wire,  such  a  qualitative 
test  can  be  conveniently  made  with  a  "  gold-leaf  electro- 

This    instrument,   as   formerly   constiucted,    had    a 
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variety  of  faults,  but  the  illustrated  deBcriptiou  that  was 
given,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  book,  of  the  proper 
way  to  construct  a  gold-leaf  eUclroscope,  has  induced 
some  manufacturers,  at  any  rate,  to  cease  reproducing  in- 
struments possessing  the  glaring  defects  of  the  older 
types.     Id  the  pi'esent  edition  of  the  book  it  will  be, 


Fig.  flS.— Ayiton  nud  Ferry's  GoId-Le»r  Elfctrosooi*. 

therefore,  su£Gcient  to  describe  the  way  in  which  a  gold- 
leaf  electroscope  may  be  satisfactorily  constructed. 

A  glass  shade  go  (Fig.  93)  rests  on  a  wooden  base, 
and  ia  covered  inside  with  the  conducting  varnish  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Mather  and  the  author  {eee  §  58,  page  1 99),  or 
with  strips  of  tin-foil  t,  placed  only  juirt  so  far  apart  as 
ia  necessary  to  enable  the  gold  leaves  to  be  easily  seen. 
These  strips  of  tin-foil  are  bent  round  the  bottom  of  the 
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glass  shade,  and  connected  electrically  with  a  brass  ring, 
which  encircles  the  outside  of  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
shade.     To  this  ring  three  horizontal  brass  lugs  are  at- 
tached for  enabling  the  shade  to  be  screwed  to  the  wooden 
base,  and  to  one  of  them  is  fixed  a  binding  screw,  s,for  hold- 
ing any  wire  which  we  wish  to  electrically  connect  with  the 
tin-foil  coating.     Inside  the  glass  shade  o  a,  thin  rods  of 
good  insulating  glass  g,  g  are  cemented  into  two  short 
brass  tubes,  or  collars,  fixed  to  the  base,  and  the  glass 
rods  are  joined  together  at  the  top  by  being  cemented 
into  a  little  metallic  tube  1 1,  carrying  the  thick  wire 
w  w,  and  the  gold  leaves  L.     This  wire  w  passes  through 
the  top  of  the  instrument  without  Umching  it,  and  may 
carry  at  its  top  a  little  knob  or  a  little  binding-screw. 
Y  is  a   glass  vessel   containing  lumps   of  pumice-stone 
soaked    in   strong   sulphuric    acid,    which   absorbs   any 
water  vapour  in  the  interior  of  the  electrometer,  and 
thus  keeps  the  glass  rods  g,  g  dry. 

When  the  instrument  is  not  in  use  the  little  metal  plug 
or  stopper  p  (which  is  made  to  slide  a  little  stiffly  on  the 
wire  w  by  the  hole  in  the  stopper  being  lined  with  cork) 
should  altoays  be  pualied  down,  and  the  hole  at  the  top  of 
the  instrument  thus  closed  to  keep  out  dust  and  damp.  If 
this  precaution  be  carefully  attended  to  on  every  occasion 
that  the  electroscope  is  left  unused  even  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  surface  of  the  glass  rods  g,  g  be  initially  carefully 
cleaned,  the  insulation  of  the  instrument  will  remain  so 
good,  even  for  a  year  after  the  acid  has  been  put  on  to 
the  pumice-stone,  that  an  electric  charge  given  at  any  time 
to  the  gold  leaves  will  remain  practically  undiminished 
by  leakage  during  an  hour  even  on  a  very  damp  day. 

With  a  given  gold-leaf  electroscope  the  divergence  of 
the  gold  leaves  depends  simply  on  the  P.D.  between  the 
gold  leaves  L  and  the  tinfoil  coating  t.  For  the  gold 
leaves  constitute  a  flexible  needle  corresponding  with  n  in 
Rg.  83,  page  1 64,  and  the  tin-foil  coating  is  the  stationary 
inductor  (called  i  in  the  same  figure)  to  which  the  gold 
leaves  are  attracted  with  ji  force  depending  on  the  P.D. 
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between  them  and  the  tin-foil  coating.  This  attraction 
causes  the  leaves  to  diverge,  and  to  be,  therefore,  lifted ; 
the  angle  of  divergence  for  any  particular  P.D.  being  such 
that  the  attractive  forces  exactly  balance  the  controlling 
forces  introduced  by  the  weight  of  the  leaves  which  are 
slightly  lifted  from  the  vertical  position.  A  gold-leaf  elec- 
troscope is,  therefore,  a  ^^d^lectional gravity-voltmeter" 

55.  Sensibility  of  Oold-Leaf  Electroscopes.— As 
already  explained,  gold-leaf  electroscopes  ai*e  frequently 
used  merely  as  qualitative  instruments,  but  employing 
method  No.  2,  §  52,  page  184,  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  may 
be  calibrated,  if  desired,  by.  comparison  with  the  zero 
electrostatic  voltmeter  (Fig.  83).  The  law  connecting 
the  divergence  of  the  leaves  with  tlie  P.D.  set  up 
between  them  and  the  case  depends  on  three  things  (1) 
the  length  of  the-  leaves,  (2)  the  weight  per  square  inch 
of  the  leaf,  and  (3)  the  size  of  the  case.  If  the  length 
of  the  leaves  and  the  size  of  the  case  be  fixed,  it  follows, 
from  our  original  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  one  P.D. 
being  twice  another,  that  the  P.D.  required  to  produce 
any  particular  divergence  is  simply  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  weight  of  the  leaf  per  square  inch. 

Specimens  of  gold  leaf  from  different  gold-beaters 
appear  to  vary  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  in  the  weight 
per  square  inch,  but  the  lighter  the  leaf  the  lower  will 
be  the  price,  provided  that  it  is  not  much  below  40 
shillings  per  book  of  1,000  leaves,  in  which  case  cheapness 
may  result  from  the  impurity  and  not  from  the  thinness 
of  the  gold.  At  40  shillings  per  thousand  sheets  of  22 
carat  gold,  the  sheets  being  3;^  inches  square,  the  weight 
per  square  inch  is  about  0*013  grain.  With  leaves,  each 
2^  inches  long,  cut  from  this  quality  of  material  and 
suspended  in  a  conducting  case  4f  inches  internal 
diameter,  a  divergence  of  about  66°  is  obtained  for  a  P.D. 
of  1,000  volts,  set  up  between  the  leaves  and  the  case. 
Reducing  the  length  of  the  leaves  to  1^  inch  increases 
the  divergence  for  the  same  P.D.  to  60°  and  in  addition 
it  renders  the  various  divergences  between  the   leaves 
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in  degrees  more  nearly  directly  proportional  to  the  P.D. 
in  volts.  .  , 

The  calibration  curve  can  also  be  rendered  much 
more  nearly  a  straight  line  by  increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  case,  but  this  hi^  the  counterbalancing  effect  of 
diminishing  the  sensibility  for  the  same  leaves,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

Leaves  bach  IJ  Inch  Long.      P.D.  of  1,000  Volts  Maik- 

TAINED  BETWEEN  LeAYES  AND   GaSB. 


Jntemal  Diameter  of 
Case  in  Inches. 

Divergence  between  Leaves 
in  Degrees. 

8 
10 

60' 
54° 
48° 
44-5° 

Plotting  a  curve  to  represent  the  above  four  pairs  of 
values  and  continuing  the  curve  forwards,  it  is  seen  that 
the  divergence  rapidly  approaches  40°,  which  means  that 
however  large  may  be  the  diameter  of  the  conducting 
case  the  divergence  will  be  about  40°  when  a  P.D.  of 
1,000  volts  is  maintained  between  this  case  and  a  pair  of 
leaves  each  1^  inch  long  cut  from  a  40-shi11ing  book  of 
22  carat  gold  leaf. 

With  the  leaves  each  \\  inch  long  the  case  can  be 
made  as  narrow  as  4f  inches  in  diameter  and  still  nearly 
direct  proportionality  of  P.D.  and  divergence  be  obtained 
up  to  70°  whatever  be  the  weight  of  the  leaves.  This  is 
the  size  of  leaf  and  case,  therefore,  that  may  be  con- 
veniently  adopted,  and  the  constant  of  instruments  so 
eonstructed  will  vary  from  about  6°  per  100  volts  to  6° 
per  2.25  volts,  as  the  material  used  in  making  the  leaves 
costs  40  shillings  per  1,000  sheets,  or  a  few  pence  when 
t*he  material  is  "  Dutch  metal." 


L 
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For  measariDg  F.Ds.  of  2,000  volts,  or  highor,  ench 
OS  are  now  maintained  between  the  underground  mtuns 
with  certain  electric  light  systems,  the  leaves  may  be 
conveniently  made  out  of  lead  foil  instead  of  gold-leal 

56.  No  Porce  Inside  a  Closed  Conductor  Produced 
hy  Exterior  Electrostatic  Action. — This  fact  may  be 
experimentally      illus- 
trated   with   the   cage 
composed  of  wire  gauze 
cc  (Fig-  94)  mounted 
on  an  insulating  stand, 
which    will    be    fotind 
described  in  detail  ab 
the  end  of  g  65,  page 
216.     Inside  the  cage 
are  suspended  one  pair 
of  pith  balls  by  means 
of  silk  fibres  which  are 
fairly  insulating,  and  a 
second  pair  by  pieces 
of  cotton,  which  is  re- 
latively   a    conductor. 
Outside   the   cage   are 
suspended  one  or  more 
pairs  of  pith  balls  by 
silk  fibres  or  by  pieces 
oi  cotton.     If  HOW  the 
cage  be  electrified,  the 
"*BT™T4^'"F.JSS?'.''aoSS    pi"'  balla  outside  the 
Conductor  la  Nougiii.  cage  will  diverge  as  in 
the   figure,    but    those 
inside  give  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  electric  force  even 
when  the  cage  is  so  highly  electrified  that  sparks  can  be 
drawn  from  it.    IE  the  openings  in  the  cage  bo  very  lat^ie, 
it  may  be  possible  to  produce  some  slight  effect  inside  by 
]K)werful  outside  electrostatic  action,  but  if  the  meshes  of 
the  wire-gauze  be  very  small,  or,  better  still,  if  the  sides  of 
the  metal  box  be  continuous  throughout,  then  no  matter 
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how  thin  they  may  be,  or  how  sensitive  may  be  the  appa- 
ratus for  detecting  electric  force  that  is  placed  inside  the 
box,  no  effect  whatever  can  be  produced  on  the  apparatus  by 
external  electrification.  A  corUinuous  metal  box  then,  even 
if  its  sides  he  made  of  the  thinnest  gold  leaf,  completely 
tereens  bodies  inside  it  from  external  electrostatic  action. 

If,  however,  a  current  be  flowing  along  the  surface  of 
a  long  hollow  conductor,  then,  whether  or  not  the  ends 
of  the  hollow  tul)e  be  closed  metallically  so  as  to  make  it 
into  a  box,  electric  forces  are  exerted  inside  the  tube. 

57.  Potential  due  to  Exterior  Electrostatic  Action 
is  Uniform  at  all  Points  inside  a  Closed  Conductor. — 

This  result  follows  from  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the 
last  section,  for,  if  it  be  impossible  by  means  of  external 
electrostatic  action  to  produce  a  force  on  any  measuring 
instrument  placed  inside  a  closed  conductor,  no  volt- 
meter could  give  evidence  of  any  P.D.  inside  the  con- 
ductor  produced  by  external  electrostatic  action.  Hence 
the  potential  at  all  points  inside  a  conductor,  subjected  to 
ofUside  electrostatic  action,  must  be  uniform,  and  have 
ike  same  value  tluzt  it  possesses  at  a  point  on  tJie  surface  of 
the  eondiictor. 

If  the  conductor  has  a  hole  in  its  surface  —  as 
large,  for  example,  as  the  opening  at  the  top  of  a  coffee- 
|)ot~the  preceding  will  still  be  true,  except  for  points 
in  the  space  just  inside  the  pot  close  to  the  open- 
ing, where  the  potential  will  differ  somewhat  from 
the  uniform  potential  inside  the  pot.  When,  however, 
the  surface  of  the  conductor  is  as  continuous  as  the 
wires  of  a  meat-cover  made  of  wire  gauze,  or  even  as 
continuous  as  the  wires  of  a  bird-cage,  the  potential  is 
practically  uniform  at  all  points  inside. 

If  then  there  be  a  number  of  electrical  apparatus 
inside  a  metallic  box,  or  inside  a  metallic  room,  some,  or 
&11,  of  the  apparatus  being  connected  with  the  box  and 
some,  or  all,  being  insulated  from  it,  the  internal  distribu- 
tvm  of  potential  tmU  be  quite  independerU  of  the  potential 
of  Hie  box  relatively  to  the  earth,  a/nd  will  remain  quite 
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unaffected  if  the  potential  of  the  box  he  raised  or  lowered 
by  outside  action.  Altering  the  potential  of  the  box  by 
outside  action  alters  the  potential  of  every  object  inside 
it  by  exactly  the  same  amount,  and,  therefore,  leaves  the 
P.D.  between  any  two  objects  inside  the  box  unchanged. 
The  preceding  only  applies  when  the  electric  forces 
exerted  on  the  box  are  produced  by  electricity  at  rest. 
For  when  a  current  is  made  to  flow  along  a  metal  tube, 
the  potential  varies  from  point  to  point  in  the  space 
inside  the  tube  in  the  same  way  that  it  varies  from  point 
to  point  along  the  metal  of  the  tube  itself  through 
which  the  current  flows. 

58.  Voltmeters  must  be  Enclosed  in  a  Conducting^ 

Case. — In  order  that  a  voltmeter  may  correctly  measure 
the  P.D.  between  the  needle  and  the  inductors,  it  is 
necessary  that  no  electric  force  shall  be  exerted  directly 
on  the  moving  system  by  bodies  external  to  the  volt- 
meter. The  needle  and  the  inductors  of  an  electrostatic 
voltmeter  must,  therefore,  be  surrounded  by  a  screen  con- 
structed of  conducting  material.  Such  a  screen  can  be 
constructed  of  strips  of  metal  foil  stuck  fairly  close 
together  inside,  the  glass  shade  which  covers  up  the 
instrument  (Fig.  93,  page  192),  and  the  screening  can  be 
improved  by  connecting  the  vertical  strips  together  by 
horizontal  strips  of  metallic  foil,  as  in  Fig.  95.  When 
such  a  coated  glass  shade  is  used  with  a  gold-leaf  electro- 
scope, it  acts  both  as  inductors  and  as  screen. 

A  good  test  of  the  power  of  any  such  coated  glass 
shade  to  act  as  an  electrostatic  screen  consists  in  joining 
the  terminals  of  the  voltmeter  together  by  a  piece  of 
wire,  and  bringing  a  highly  excited  ebonite  rod  close  to 
the  voltmeter,  when,  if  the  screening  is  practically  per- 
fect, no  deflection  of  the  moving  system  will  be  possible. 

Nor  if  the  screen  acts  well  will  a  deflection  of  the 
moving  system  be  able  to  be  produced  by  placing  a 
voltmeter,  whose  terminals  are  connected  together  in  the 
way  just  described,  on  an  insulating  stand,  and  electrify- 
ing the  voltmeter  as  a  whole  so  highly  with  an  *'  electrical 
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machine,"  that  sparks  can  be  drawn  from  any  part  of 
the  voltmeter  on  approaching  the  finger.  For  the  instru- 
ment laeaatires  the  F.D.  between  its  terminals,  and  this 
P.T).  must  be  zero  when  the  terminals  are  joined  by  a 
wire,  whether  the  instrument  be  electrified  or  not. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  when  the  metallic  foil 
a  stuck  on  the  glass 
ihade,  as  indicated  in 
Pigs.  93  and  95,  so 
that  the  moving 
system  can  be  fairly 
well  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance through  the 
openings  between  the 
strips,  the  screening 
action,  although  con- 
siderable, is  by  no 
means  complete,  and 
that  'wben  the  area  of 
the  metallic  coating 
becomes  sufficiently 
large  comiared  with 
the  area  of  the  glass 
as  to  render  the 
screening  practically 
perfect,  there  is  con- 
siderable diihculty  in 
seeing     the    moving 

system  sufficiently  well  to  enable  small  changes  in  the 
deflection  to  be  observed- at  a  distance. 

Mr.  Mather  and  the  author,  therefore,  esperimented 
on  methods  of  coating  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
glass  shade  with  a  transparent  varnish  that  should  be 
aufficiently  conducting  to  act  perfectly  as  an  electrostatic 
screen,  and  yet  hard  enough  that  the  inside  of  the  glass 
coald  be  cleaned  when  desired  without  risk  of  the  var- 
nish being  rubbed  off.  And  this,  they  find,  can  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished  in  either  of  the  following  ways : — 
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Method  No.  1. — Dissolve  J  ounce  of  tfansparent 
gelatine  in  1  ounce  of  glacial  acetic,  acid  by  heating 
them  together  in  a  water  bath  at  100'*C.  To  this  solu- 
tion add  half  the  volume  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  strong  acid  with 
8  of  distilled  water  by  volume,  and  apply  the  mixture 
while  still  warm  to  the  glass  shade,  which  should  be 
previously  polished  and  warm.  When  this  film  has 
become  very  nearly  hard  apply  over  it  a"  coating  of 
Grijfith's  anti-sulphuric  enamel,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
which  is  resin  dissolved  in  fusel  oil. 

Method  No.  2. — Thin  the  gelatine  solution,  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  previously  described,  by  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  (say,  2  volumes  oi  acid  to  1  of  solution), 
and  after  polishin^r  the  glass,  float  the  thinned  solution 
over  the  glass  cold.  Drive  off  the  excess  of  acetic  acid 
by  warming,  allow  the  glass  to  cool,  and  repeat  the 
floating  process,  say,  twice.  Thin  the  anti-sulphuric 
enamel  by  the  addition  of  ether,  and  float  it  over  the 
gelatine  layer  applied  as  just  described.  Expel  the  ether 
by  heating,  and  apply  a  second  layer  of  this  thinned  anti- 
sulphuric  enamel. 

It  is  advisable  to  varnish  the  inside  of  the  glass 
shades  or  glass  fronts,  not  merely  of  electrostatic  volt- 
meters, in  one  of  the  ways  just  described,  but  of  current 
voltmeters,  ammeters,  or  indeed  of  any  instrument  where 
the  electrification  of  the  glass  produced  by  cleaning  it  on 
a  dry  day  might  cause  a  deflection  of  the  pointer  of  the 
instrument — a  cause  of  error  that  has  been  noticed  with 
electrical  measuring  instruments  placed  in  hot  dry- 
engine-rooms  of  electric-light  stations. 

59.  The  Potential  of  a  Conductor. — '^Tlie  poten^ 

tiaV^  of  a  conductor  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  P.I>. 
between  the  conductor  and  the  earth.  To  measure  this 
we  must  connect  one  terminal  of  the  voltmeter  by  & 
wire  to  the  conductor,  and  the  other  terminal  to  & 
system  of  gas-pipes,  or  better,  to  a  system  of  water-pipes. 
If  the  potential  of  a  body  be  high,  it  can  be  roughly^ 
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_,  , in   a  Mioigt  country  like  England  by  simply 

eoanecting  tbe  knob  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  to  the 
body  without  connecting  the  screw  s  (Fi^.  93)  metallic- 
ally to  tbe  gas-  op  water-pipes  of  the  building,  since  the 
film  of  moisture  which  condenses  on  the  dusty  wooden 
base  of  the  electroscope  will  make  a  more  or  less  good 
electric  connection  between  the  screw  s  and  the  ground 
unless  special  precautions  be  taken  to  insulate  the  wooden 
base  from  the  ground. 

Wh«3»  however,  the  potential  is  smaller,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  more  sensitive  electrostatic  voltmeter, 
for  example,  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  83,  page  164,  and 
generally  in  all  cases  when  the  measurement  is  made  by 
means  of  a  current  voltmeter,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  a  good  electric  connection  between  one  terminal 
of  the  voltmeter  and  the  earth  if  we  desire  the  instru- 
m^st  to  accurately  measure  the  potential  of  the  other 
terminal  (or  the  potential  of  a  conductor  connected  with 
the  other  terminal)  relatively  to  the  earth. 

If  the  voltmeter  used  to  test  tlie  potential  of  a  con- 
ductor be  an  electrostatic  one,  or  a  current  voltmeter 
with  a  soft  iron  neecBe,  Uie  instrument  will  measure  the 
value  in  volts,  but  it  will  not  indicate  whether  the 
potential  of  the  conductor  is  positive  or  negative  (§  41, 
page  162).  Hence^if  the  potentials  of  two  conductors,  so 
measured,  be  160  and  70  volts,  the  P.D.  between  the 
conductors  (which  can,  of  course,  be  measured  by  con- 
necting the  terminals  of  a  voltmeter  to  them  respectively) 
may  be  either  90  or  230  volts  depending  on  whether  the 
potentials  of  the  two  conductors  are  of  the  same  or  of 
different  sign. 

60.  The  Potential  of  a  Body  Depends  Partly  on  its 
Position  relatively  to  other  Bodies. — ^The  body  whose 
potential  is  being  tested  may  be  the  knob  of  a  gold-leaf 
electroscope,  then  its  potential  is  altered  when  an  electri- 
fied body,  such  as  a  piece  of  rubbed  ebonite,  is  brought 
near  the  knob,  as  evidenced  by  the  change  in  the  diverg- 
euoe  of  the  gold  leaves.      Or  the  body  under  test  may 

n* 
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be  a  metal  plate  p,  carried  by  the  wire  W  w  of  the  electro- 
scoj^  (Fig.  96). 
Electrify  this 
plate  by  touching 
it  with,  say,  an 
excited  rod  of 
ebonite,  and  re- 
move the  rod. 
Then  the  divei^- 
ence  of  the  leaves, 
which  measures 
the  potential  of 
the  plate,  will  be 
found  to  alter 
either  when  an 
electrified  body 
is  brought  up  to 
the  plate,  or 
Fto.  98.  even  when  an  un- 
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electrified  bod;  like  the  hand  is  approached  (Fig.  97). 

u  insnlated  unelectrified  metal 

plate,  H  (Fig.  98),  be  brought 

Dp  bj  means  of  the  insulating 

Wdle  H,  there  will  be  a  emaU 

diminntioii  in  the  potential  of 

P,  and  this  diminution  will  be 

much  increased  if  the  plate  u 

be  connected  vith  the  earth. 

Indeed,    if    m,  still   connected 

with   the    earth,    be   brought 

^fiTj  near  to  the  plate  p,  and 

psnllel  to  it,  the  potential  of 

P  will  be  r€tduced  almost  to 

lero,  even  if  the  plates  be  not 

made  to  touch  one  another. 

The  change  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  potential  of  a 
tody  by  altering  its  position  pjg.  im. 
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relatively  to  othet  bodies  is  analogous  with  the  change 
that  occurs  in  the  pressure  of  gas  in  a  closed  vessel 
when  the  temperature  of  the  vessel  and  the  gas 
it  contains  is  altered,  as  illustrated  by  Figs.  99, 
100,  and  101.  In  Fig.  99  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  in  the  vessel  is  the  same  as  the  outside  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  the  liquid  in  the  two  limbs  of 
the  manometer  is  at  the  same  level.  In « Fig.  100 
the  vessel  is  warmed  and  the  internal  gaseous  pressure 
exceeds  that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  corresponding 
with  the  inccease  of  the  potential  of  an  insiilated 
body  caused  by  bringing  a  positively  charged  body 
up  to  it.  While  in  Fig.  101  the  pressure  is  lowered 
because  the  vessel  is  cooled  by  being  immersed  in 
ice,  corresponding  with  the  diminution  of  the  potential 
of  an  insulated  body  by  bringing  a  negatively  charged 
body  up  to  it. 

61.  The  Potential  of  a  Body  Depends  Partly  on  its 
Size  and  Shape. — Supported  by  the  insulating  handle 
H  (Fig.  102)  is  a  little  spring  roUer  blind  which  can  be 
pulled  out  by  means  of  the  silk  thread  t,  the  spring 
inside  the  roller  b  b  causing  the  blind  to  roll  up  again 
when  the  thread  t  is  released.  Each  side  of  the  blind 
has  tin-foil  stuck  on  it  to  make  the  blind  conducting. 
If  now  the  blind  be  electrified  when  shut  up,  and  its 
potential  be  measured,  for  example,  by  connecting  the 
binding  screw  b  at  the  end  of  the  roller  with  the  knob 
w  of  an  electroscope,  it  will  be  found  that  the  potential 
of  the  roller  greatly  diminishes  as  the  blind  is  pulled  out 
by  means  of  the  silk  thread  T.  The  original  value  of 
the  potential  will,  however,  i*e  regained  on  allowing  the 
blind  to  roll  up,  if  the  glass  rod  and  the  silk  thread 
insulate  well. 

The  change  in  the  potential  of  a  body  produced  by 
altering  its  size  and  shape  is  analogous  with  the  change 
that  occurs  in  the  pressure  of  a  gas  in  a  closed  vessel 
when  the  internal  volume  of  the  gasholder  is  altered 
without  altering  its  temperaturei     Figs.  103,  104,  and 
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lOti  represent  a  glass  tube  t  pemuinently  closed  at  the 
iop  and  connected  at  the  other  end  with  a  fleKible  india- 
nibber  tnbe  i  containing  mercury,  the  level  of  the  top 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  open  glass  tube  t.  In  Fig.  103 
the  internal   pressure  of  the  gas   is   the  same  as   the 
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Sbe  and  Bbipe. 

external  atmospheric  pressure,  snd  the  confined  gas  has 
»  certain  volume  Y.  In  Fig.  104  this  volume  has  been 
diminished  by  rusing  the  indiarubber  tube  and  increasing 
the  pressure  on  the  confined  gas,  this  pressure  now  ex- 
■  ceeding  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  an  amount  depending 
onthe  height  thatthe  mercury  in  the  open  glass  tube  t 
Bihove  the  level  in  the  closed  tube  T.  In  Fig.  lOS 
tbe  volume  of  the  confined  gas  is  lai^er  than  V  by  the 
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Fig.  108. 


Fig.  104. 


Fig.  105. 


pressure  on  it  having  been  made  less  than  the  atmospheric' 
pressure  by  the  lowering  of  the  open  glass  tube  t 

62.  The  Potential  of  a  Body  Depends  Partly  on  a 
Third  Condition :  the  Quantity  of  Electricity. — When 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  a  vessel  has  been  changed  by 
varying  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  or  by  altering  the 
internal  volume  of  the  vessel,  the  old  values  of  the 
pressure  can  be  regained  by  bringing  the  gas  back  to  its 
original  temperature  and  volume.  Similarly  when  tHe 
potential  of  a  body  has  been  changed  by  altering  the 
position  of  the  body  relatively  to  other  bodies,  or  \yy 
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varying  the  shape  and  size  of  the  body  itself,  the  old 
vtdne  of  the  F.D.  can  be  r^ained  by  replacing  the 
bodies  in  their  original  poaitiona  relktivelj  to  one 
another,  or  by  restoring  the  body  to  its  original  shape 
and  size. 

But  there  is  a  third  way  in  which  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  in  a  vessel  oan  be  varied  without  altering  either 


Tig.  IDe.~App>ntiu  fnr  IllngtntlnE  tbe  Anilogf  betwson  tha  FreBsurei  of  UM 
Ga»  in  Two  VeMeliuid  th«  ETectrio  Potentials  of  Two  Condiioln™. 

tbe  temperature  of  the  gas  or  the  volume  of  the  vessel, 
tod  that  is  by  putting  a  greater  or  a  less  veight  of  gas 
into  the  vessel.  For  example,  the  gas  in  the  vessel  v^ 
■  (Fig.  106)  has  ft  greater  pressure  than  the  atmosphere, 
while  that  in  the  vessel  v^  has  the  same  pressure  as  the 
atmosphere.  If  now  we  open  the  tap  t  in  the  pipe 
connecting  the  two  veBsels,  thei-e  will  be  a  rust  of  gas 
from  the  vessel  Ti  into  the  vessel  v^,  the  pressure  in 
tbe  former  will  fall,  while  that  in  the  latter  will  rise. 
And  we  cannot,  of  course,  briug  things  back  i^in  to 
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their  original  condition  by  simply  closing  the  tap  T, 
since  some'  of  the  gas  went  out  of .  the  vessel  y^  when 
the  tap  was  opened. 

In  the  same  sort  of  way  if  there  be  two  insulated, 
conductors,  one  a  having  a  potential  +  V^  volts,  and  the: 
other  B  a  potential  nought,  and  if  an  electric  connection 
be  made  between  them  by  means  of  a  wire,  the  potential 
of  A  will  fall  to  some  value  +  Vg  volts,  less  than  V;^,  while 
the  potential  of  b  will  rise  to  the  same  value  +  V^.  And 
matters  cannot  be  brought  back  again  to  their  original 
condition  by  simply  taking  away  the  wire,  since  (using 
the  figurative  language  which  is  derived  from  experi- 
ments with  fluids,  such  as  the  one  just- referred  to  with 
the  two  vessels  containing  gas)  a  "  quantity  df  electricity  " 
has  flowed  through  the  wire  from  the  conductor  a  to 
the  conductor  b,  so  that  the  "  electric  charge  "  on  A  has 
become  smaller,  and  that  on  B  larger  than  before. 

Again,  on  opening  the  stop-cock  at  the  top  of  either 
of  the  vessels  Yj  or  Vg  (l^ig.  IOC),  air  can  be  blown  into, 
or  sucked  out  of,  either  of  these  vessels  through  the  tube 
provided  with  a  mouthpiece  which  is  attached  to  each 
vessel,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  vessel  can  be 
made  to  exceed,  or  to  be  less  than,  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. So,  experiment  shows  that  a  clean  dry  rod  of 
ebonite  can  either  be  so  highly  electrified  by  a  prolonged 
rubbing  with  a  piece  of  clean  dry  flannel  that  the  mere 
presence  of  the  ebonite  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or.  two 
from  the  knob  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  raises  its 
potential  to  over  1000  volts ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
rod  be  only  just  touched  at  one  spot  with  the  flannel, 
or  if  no  precaution  be  taken  on  a  damp  day  to  dry  both 
the  flannel  and  the  rod,  the  rod  after  being  rubbed  ma,y 
be  held  close  to  the  knob  of  the  electroscope  or  be 
actually  made  to  touch  it  without  the  leaves  being  raised 
to  a  sufficiently  high  potential  to  more  than  just  visibly 
diverge. 

Hence  just  as  the  pressure  of  the  compressed  gas 
in  a  gas-bottle  may  vary  from  many  pounds  per  square 
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mcli,  when  the  bottle  has  ju&t  been  filled,  to  a  fraction  <^ 
a  pound  per  square  inch,  when  nearly  all  the '  gi^  has 
been  used  up,  the  potential  of  the  same  rod  of  ebonite 
may  have  very  different  values ;  and  the  analogy  leads  us 
to  say  that  the  potential  of  the  ebonite  is  changed  by 
more  or  less  electricity  bexng  giFm  to  it^  or  by  a  daa^ 
being  produced  in  its  dectric  cha/rge. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefially  remembered  that 
while  we  can  conceive  of  the  gas  apart  from  the  iron* 
bottle  containing  it,  just  as  we  can  thuik  of  the  water 
filling  a  plat  pot  apart  from  the  pot  itself,  we  have  no 
experience  of  the  existence  of  electricity  apart  from  the 
body  that  is  said  to  be  electrified.  In  fact,  while  we 
know  the  effects  that  can  be  produced  by  a  so-called 
electrified  body  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the 
physical  change,  if  any,  that  is  produced  in  a  body  by 
electrifying  it. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  the 
^^  amount  of  a  body* 8  electrification  "  than  of  the  quarUity 
of  electricity  in,  or  on,  the  body  ;  but,  just  as  it  is  con- 
venient to  talk  of  an  electric  current  as  if  it  had  an 
independent  existence,  apart  from  the  wire  through 
which  it  is  said  to  be  flowing,  so  it  is  convenient  to 
sp»ik  of  an  electric  charge  or  a  qtujmtity  of  electricity  as  if 
electricity  had  an  independent  existence. 

We  see  then  that  just  as  the  pressure  of  a  gas  (say 
oxygen)  in  a  gasometer  can  be  varied  by — 

1.  Altering  the  mass  of  the  oxygen  in  the  gasometer, 

2.  AUeritig  the  size  of  the  gasometer  tvithout  altering  the 

mass  of  oxygen  in  it, 

3.  Altering  the  temperature, 

so  the  potential  of  a  body  can  be  varied  by — 

1.  Altering  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  it. 

2.  Altering  the  size,  or  shape,  of  the  body  without  alter- 

ing the  quantity  of  electricity  in  it, 

3.  Altering  its  position  relatively  to  other  bodies, 

63.  No  Zleotrioity  at  Best  Inside  a  Conductor. — ■ 

'Hiis  experiment   can  be   easily  tried  by  lowering  any 
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insulated  charged  ball,  by  meanB  of  the  ralk  thread  or 
glass  rod  which  supports  it,  into  a  somewhat  deep  pot 
like  a.  coffee  pot  and  touching  the  pot  inside  near 
iht  bottom,  then  whether  the  pot  be  insulated  or  not, 
previously 
charged  or 
not,  the  ball 
will  come 
away  entirely 
discharged,  so 
that  if  its 
potential  be 
measured 
after  it  has 
been  removed 
some  distance 
away  from 
the  pot  it 
will  be  found 
in    all    cases 

And  the 
Eiame  concla- 
sion  is  found 
to  be  prac- 
tically true 
if  the  ball 
be  touched 
=™  1.  uo  Eiec-  agMDst  the 
M-  bottom  of  &9 

inside  of  a 
comparatively  shallow  metal  teapot  even  when  the  lid 
is  open,  or  against  the  inside  of  a  box  made  of  wire 
gauze  even  with  fairly  wide  meshes. 

If,  however,  the  part  of  a  charged  insulated  pot 
against  which  the  insulated  ball  is  touched,  although  in- 
side,  be  very  near  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  or  be  outside  the 
pot,    then  the    ball    will    not    come    away   discharged. 
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Farther,  even  if  it  be  touched  against  the  bottom  of  the 

inside  of  even  a  deep  narrow  pot,  and  there  be  also  inside 

the  pot  a  body  whose  potential  differs  from  that  of  the  pot, 

the  ball  will  not  come  away  discharged.     For  example,  if 

the  pot  A  be  insulated  and  charged  either  positively  or 

negatively,  and  a  metal  rod  r  (Fig.  107)  be  held  in  the 

hand  with  its  end  projecting  some  way  into  the  pot,  but 

not  in   contact  with  it,  an  insulated   ball  c,   touched 

against  any  part  of  the  inside  of  the  pot  will  come  away 

with  an  electric  charge  of  the  same  sign  as  that  initially 

given  to  the  pot.     In  such  a  case,  what  is  commonly 

called  the  inner  side  of  the  pot  becomes  electrically  part 

of  the  outside  as  regards  the  rod;  so  that  the  middle 

of  the  upper  side  of  a  horizontal  metal  plate  supported 

on  a  glass  rod  (Fig.  96,  page  202)  and  far  removed  from 

other  bodies,  is  electrically  more  the  inner  side  of  the 

plate  than  is  the  interior  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot  (Fig. 

107)  with  a  very  narrow  mouth,  but  into  which  a  metal 

rod  R  has  been  inserted. 

If,  however,  we  use  the  expression  inside  to  refer  to 
those  parts  of  a  conductor,  whether  on  its  surface  or 
inside  the  material,  which  cannot,  so  to  say,  be  seen  by 
other  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  may  conclude 
that  electricity  at  rest  does  not  reside  inside  a  conductor. 
As  far,  then,  as  the  electrostatic  action  of  an  electrified* 
conductor  on  bodies  outside  it  is  concerned,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  conductor  be  made  of  solid  or 
hollow  metal,  or  whether  it  be  constructed  of  wood  or 
of  plaster,  and  be  simply  coated  outside  with  tin  foil  or 
gold  leaf. 

64.  Comparing  Quantities  of  Electricity. — The 
next  point  to  consider  is  what  shall  be  meant  by  one 
quantity  of  electricity  being  twice  another,  three  times 
another,  &c.  Analogy  with  a  quantity  of  gas  suggests 
that  we  should  define  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  a 
conductor  as  being  proportional  to  the  potential  of  that 
conductor  when  it  is  fixed  in  size,  shape,  and  in  position 
relatively  to  other  bodies.  It  is  easy  to  fulfil  the  condition 
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that  the  conductor  shall  be  fixed  in  size  and  shape, 
but  if  the  conductor  were,  say,  a  ball,  supported  oq.  a 
.  glass  rod  in  the  middle  of  a  room  it  woiild  be  most 
difficult  to  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  position  of  the 
conductor  should  be  fixed  relatively  to  all  others  unless 
it  were  surrounded  by  a  closed  conducting  screen  insu- 
lated from  it  but  definitely  fixed  relatively  to  it. 

Consequently  we  arrive  at  the  following  definition : — 

WJien   a  given  conductor   A  ia  entirely  surroUTided  by 

another  given  conductor  B  (Fig.  108),  the  quantity    o/ 

eleclrici/i/  on  A  is  direct/;/  proportional  to  the  P.D.  he 

tween   A  and   b 

as    long    as    the 

position     of     A. 

relatively    to    B 

i»    ahgolutely 

The  fixity 
Fig.  los.  of  the  relative 

positions  of  A 
and  B  is  as  impoi'tant  as  the  fixity  of  the  sizes  of  a  and 
B,  since  the  mere  motion  of  A  inside  b  would  change 
the  P.D,  between  a  and  b,  although  the  charge  on  A 
remained  quite  constant. 

If  the  weights  of  gas  in  two  vessels  of  unknown 
size  and  of  unknown  temperature  have  to  be  compared, 
no  information  can  be  derived  from  a  measurement  of  the 
difference  of  pressure  between  the  gas  in  the  two  vessels, 
nor  from  separate  measurements  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
in  each  vessel  relatively  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  So  in 
the  same  way  if  the  charges  on  two  conductors  c  and  D 
have  to  be  compared,  tliis  comparison  cannot  be  made  by 
measuring  the  P.D.  between  c  and  D,  nor  by  measuring 
the  potential  of  c  and  D  separately,  whether  c  and  d  ai-o 
inside  b  {Fig.  108)  or  not. 

To  compare  the  weighte  of  the  same  kind  of  gas  in. 
different  vessels  at  different  temperatures  by  a  simple 
pressure  test,  we  must  successively  entirely  empty  the 
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gas  in  each  vessel  into  a  third  vessel  whose  size  is  con- 
stant, and  ^which,   with  the  gas  inside  it,  is  brought  in 
each  case  to   exactly  the  same  temperature  :  then  the 
pressures  of   the  gas  in  this  third   vessel  in   the   two 
cases  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  required  weights. 
This  method  would^  however,  be  a  very  difficult  one  to 
employ  on  account  of  the  time  it  takes,  with  any  known 
form  of  air  pump,  to  remove  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
gas  from  one  vessel  into  another,  not  to  mention  the 
impossibility   of  completely  performing  the   operation. 
With  electricity,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  easy  to  com- 
pletely discharge  any  conductor  c  into  another  conductor 
A,  if  G  can  be  introduced  into  A  and  made  to  touch  A  on 
the  vruside  at  some  distance  from  the  opening,  for,  as 
explained  in  §  63,  c  will  under  these  circumstances  be 
entirely  discharged. 

If  then  we   construct  the  conductor  A  and  its  con- 
ducting screen  b  Id  the  form  of  two  deep  pots,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  109,  the  inner  one  being  insulated  from  the  outer 
and  the  outer  one  insulated  or  not  from  the  earth,  the 
electric  charges  in  any  conductors  c,  d,  <fec.,  which  can 
be  introduced  into  a,  may  be  compared.    For  all  that  has 
to  be  done  is  to  put  first  one  of  the  bodies  c  into  a,  by 
means  of  the  silk  thread  or  glass  handle  that  supports  c, 
touch  A  at  the  bottom,  and  measure  the  P.  D.  between  a 
and  B  by  means  of  an  electrostatic  voltmeter.     Remove 
c   and   connect  A  and  b  metallically  for   a  moment  to 
bring  them  to  the   same  potential ;  insulate   a,   next 
introduce  another  of  the  bodies  d  into  A,  touch  a  on  the 
inside  and  again  measure  the  F.D.   between  a  and  b. 
Then  the  values  of  the  P.Ds.  thus  obtained  will,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  be  directly  proportional  to  the  charges 
in  c  and  d. 

Except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  room  inside 
A  there  is  no  necessity  for  removing  c  out  of  a  before 
the  insertion  of  d,  since  the  moment  that  c  has  touched 
the  inside  of  a  it  is  entirely  discharged,  and  produces 
no  farther  electrical  action. 
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65.  Quantity  of  Electricity  Produced  by  Eubbin^ 
Two  Bodies  Together. — When  a  charged  body,  for  ex- 
ample c,  is  introduced  into  an  insulated  conductor  such 
as  A  (Fig.  109),  it  is  noticed  that  after  c  has  been 
lowered  so  far  into  A  tluit  it  is  ivell  under  the  sides  of 
A,  when,  in  fact,  c  can/not  he  easily  seen  from  outside  a, 
no  clwmge  in  the  potential  of  A  is  produced  by  further 
lovxring  c,  or  by  moving  c  abov^  inside  A,  or  even  by 
touching  c  against  the  inside  of  A.  In  order  then  to 
measure  the  charge  in  c  it  is  not  necessary  to  discharge 
c  into  A,  and  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  place  c  ^nrell 
inside  A  and  observe  the  P.D.  between  A  and  B.  The 
possibility  of  measuring  the  charge  in  c  without  having 
to  discharge  c  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  enables  the 
measurement  to  be  carried  out  as  easily  whether  c  be 
an  insulator  or  a  conductor,  whereas  if  c  had  to  be 
thoroughly  discharged  into  A  the  measurement  would 
become  impracticable  when  c  were  composed  of  any 
highly  insulating  material. 

Consequently  the  apparatus  seen  in  Fig.  109  may  be 
conveniently  employed  for  testing  the  amounts  of  positive 
and  negative  electricity  that  are  simultaneously  produced 
when  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  e  and  P  (Fig.  1 09  ), 
are  respectively  discs  of  ebonite  and  wood,  the  latter 
being  covered  with  cat's  fur.  The  ebonite  is  a  good  in- 
sulator, while  the  cat's-fur  and  the  wood  are  but  poor 
insulators ;  by  mounting,  however,  both  discs  on  long 
thin  insulating  glass  handles  they  maybe  rubbed  together 
without  any  of  the  electricity  produced  by  the  rubbing 
being  lost,  provided  first  that  the  glass  rods  are  clean  and 
quite  dry,  second,  that  they  be  held  at  their  extreme 
ends  and  are  touched  nowhere  else  with  the  hands. 

When  either  of  the  discs,  after  they  have  been  rubbed 
together,  is  held  inside  A  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  indi-     ^^ 
cates  a   P.D.   between  a  and   b,  with  this  difference,    ^ 
however,  that  when  it  is  the  ebonite  disc  that  is  inside   ^'^  ^ 
a  the    divergence  of  the  leaves  can  be  increased   by    '^ 
holding  near  the  knob  of  the  electroscope,  or  near  the    ^  ^ 

!^ 
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wire  connecting  the  knob  with  a,  a  piece  of  clean  dry 
ebonite,  that  has  been  previouely  rubbed  with  flannel, 
whereas  the  divergence  produced  when  the  excited  disc 
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of  cat's-fur  is  inside  a  is  diminished  on  the  approach  of 
tbe  ebonite  rod.  The  electrification  of  the  ebonite  and 
cafs-far  discs  is  therefore  of  opposite  sign.  But  more 
Oaa  that,  experiment  shows  that  if,  after  the  discs  have 
been  rabbed  together,  they  be  both  inserted  into  a,  then, 
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whether  they  are  touching  one  another  or  not,  or 
whether  one  or  both  be  touching  a,  the  P.D^  between 
A  and  B  remains  absolutely  the  same  as  it  was  before 
the  insertion  of  the  discs,  no  matter  how  sensitive  be  the 
electrostatic  voltmeter  used  to  detect  any  change  in  the 
P.D.  Hence  we  conclude  that  tlie  cha/rgea  of  electricity 
given  to  the  ebonite  and  the  ca^s-fur  in  the  operation  of 
i^hing  theni  together  are  iwt  only  opposite  in  kindy  hut 
are  exacUy  equal  in  amount. 

As  the  quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity 
that  can  be  produced  by  rubbing  anuiU  pieces  of  cat's-f  ur 
and  ebonite  together  are  not  large,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  outer  conducting  pot  b  (Fig.  109)  before 
making  the  experiment  described  above.  The  removal 
of  this  screen  b  does  not  lead  to  error  in  this  case 
because  we  are  not  measuring  the  quantities  of  electricity 
on  the  cat's-f  ur  and  on  the  ebonite  separately^  but  merely 
proving  that  the  two  quantities  together  neutralise  each 
other's  effect  on  the  insulated  pot  a. 

Before  trying  the  preceding  experiment  it  is  well 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  residual  charge  of  electricity 
left  on  *^-  ebonite  disc  from  some  previous  rubbing. 
This  c.  '  ascertained  by  seeing  whether  the  insertion  ot 
the  di^c  into  A  sets  up  a  P.D.  between  a  and  b.  If  it  does, 
the  ebonite  disc  should  be  de-electrified  by  being  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

The  insulating  stand  used  in  this,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  consists  of  a  vessel,  made  of  any 
kind  of  glass,  with  a  tubulure,  or  coUar,  of  glass  fixed  to 
its  base  in  the  centre.  This  tubulure  is  ground  inside 
like  the  neck  of  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  the  ground 
end  of  a  clean  rod  of  a  highly  insulating  glass  fits  into 
this  tubulure  in  the  same  way  as  a  glass  stopper  fits  into 
a  bottle.  Various  pieces  of  apparatus,  for  example,  the 
wire  cage,  c  c,  in  Fig.  94,  page  196,  the  plate  p  in  Fig.  96, 
page  202,  the  pot  a  in  Figs.  107  and  109,  <fec.,  can  be 
mounted  on  the  top  of  this  glass  rod  by  means  of  a  little 
bit  of  metal  tube,  which  is  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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cage,  plate,  and  pot,  and  which  is  of  such  -a  diameter 
that  it  slips  somewhat  tightly  over  the  top  of  the  rod. 

Before  the  rod  is  inserted  a  small  quantity  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  the  glass  vessel ;  this,  rest- 
ing on  the  expanded  bottom  of  the  vessel,  exposes  a  large 
surface  for  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air  and  keeps  the 
rod  oHifidaUy  d^Hed.  Whenever  this  insulating  stand 
is  not  required  for  use,  even/or  a  short  time^  the  split  india- 
nihber  stopper  i,  seen  resting  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus 
in  Figs.  94,  107  and  109,  should  always  be  inserted  in 
the  neck  of  the  glass  vessel  to  keep  out  dust  and  damjj. 

The  advantages  of  this  insulating  stand,  which  was 
devised  by  the  author  for  experiments  on  bodies  at  high 
potentials,  are  :— 

1.  The  rod  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  cleaned.  To 
clean  such  a  rod  hold  it  by  the  end,  and  wash  it  by 
means  of  a  clean  brush  with  soda  and  warm  water  to 
remove  the  dirt;  then  rub  it  with  another  brush  while 
a  stream  of  warm  ordinary  water  flows  over  it,  to  remove 
the  soda ;  and  lastly,  let  a  stream  of  distilled  water  flow 
over  it  to  remove  the  trace  of  salt  which  is  dissolved  in 
ordinary  water.  The  rod  should  be  dried  before^^^^re ;  or, 
better,  by  being  hung  up  under  a  glass  shade, .  .„,  ,,j#ome 
confined  space  free  from  dust,  in  which  there  is  a  '-essel 
containing  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid.  On  no  a^ocount 
dry  the  glass  rod  by  rubbing  it  with  a  cloth,  nor  Umch  it 
vnth  the  fingers  eoecept  at  the  extreme  end. 

2.  The  rod  may  be  made  of  dense  flint  glass  which 
insulates  well,  while  the  vessel  may  be  made  of  any  kind 
of  glass  that  can  be  easily,  and,  therefore,  cheaply 
blown,  without  reference  to  its  insulating  qualities. 

3.  As  the  rod  is  easily  taken  out,  the  sulphuric  acid 
can  be  put  into  the  vessel  without  splashing  the  rod  ;  or 
the  old  acid,  after  it  has  become  weak  by  absorbing 
water-vapour,  may  be  emptied  out,  and  fresh  acid  put  in 
without  fear  of  dirtying  the  rod.  This  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do,  even  with  another  opening  in  the  vessel, 
ii  the  rod  were  immovable. 
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66.  Conduction  and  Induction. — A  conductor  can 

be  electrified  either  by  the  t/ransfer  of  electricity  between 
it  and  another  conductor,  or  mei^ly  by  an  alteration  in 
the  distribution  of  its  electric  charge,  without  any  transfer 
of  electricity  between  this  conductor  and  any  other  body. 
In  the  former  case  the  body  is  said  to  be  electrified  "  by 
conduction  "  or  "  conductively"  in  the  latter  "  by  induc- 
tion^^ or  *^  inductively.*^  Loading  or  unloading  a  ship 
would  be  analogous  with  electric  conduction,  while  shift- 
ing some  of  the  cargo  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  the 
other  would  be  analogous  with  induction. 

When*  a  body  c  charge^  with  a  quantity  of  electricity 
-f  Q  (measured  in  terms  of  a  unit  which  will  be  described 
in  Vol.  II.)  is  introduced  into  a  conductor  A,  there  is 
induced  on  the  inner  side  of  a,  as  was  first  shown  by 
Faraday,  a  charge  of  electricity  equal  to  -Q,  that  is, 
exactly  equal  in  amount  to  that  on  c,  but  opposite  in 
sign.  If  A  be  insulated  from  the  earth  (Fig.  109),  there 
is  also  indurced  on  the  outer  surface  of  A  a  charge  equal 
to  4-Q.  If,  further,  a  be  entirely  surrounded  with  a 
conductor  b,  there  is  induced  on  the  inner  surface  of  b 
a  charge  of  -Q. 

The  P.D.  between  c  and  A  depends  on  the  charge  on 
c,  the  sizes  of  c  and  A,  and  on  their  positions  relatively 
to  one  another.  The  P.D.  between  A  and  B  depends  on 
the  charge  on  the  outer  surface  of  A,  the  sizes  of  A  and  b, 
and  on  their  positions  relatively  to  one  another.  As 
long  as  c  remains  inside  A  these  two  P.Ds.  are  quite 
independent  of  one  another,  for  by  moving  c  about 
inside  A  the  P.D.  between  c  and  A  will  be  changed,  but, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  not  that  between  A  and  B.  If 
c  be  connected  with  a  by  means  of  a  wire  or  by  touching 
G  against  A,  the  charge  of  +  Q  on  c  and  of  -Q  on  the 
inner  surface  of  A  will  neutralise  one  another;  the  P.D. 
between  c  and  A  will  be  destroyed,  but  the  charge  of 
+  Q  on  the  outer  surface  of  A  and  the  charge  of  -Q  oh 
the  inner  surface  of  B  will  exist  as  before,  and,  as 
already  seen  experimentally,  the  P.D.  between  A  and  b 
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will  be  unaffected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  and  b  be 
(onnected  with  a  wire  instead  of  A  and  c,  the  cliargea 
OD  the  outer  side  of  a  and  on  the  inner  side  of  b  will 
neutralise  one  another ;  there  will  no  longer  be  any  P.D. 
between  a  and  B,  but  the  charges  on  c  and  on  the  inner 
anrface  of  A  will  retain  their  former  values,  and  bo  also 
*ill  the  P.D.  between  A  and  c. 

A  body  charged  positively,  such  as  a  di-y  clean  rod  of 
glsaa  that  has  been 
mbbed  with  dry 
clean  silk,  gives, 
M  tends  to  give,  a 
positive  potential 
lo  evciy thing  in 
(he  neigliboTirhood ; 
tkt  is  to  aay,  if 
the  excited  glass 
be  brought  near 
Kj  previously  un- 
charged conductor 
>Dd  that  conductor 
he  earthed,  ruore  or 
IttB  positive  elec- 
Wdty    must    flow 

Iroin  the  conductor  Pig.  no.— ExtlUd  Gkss  n<Hl  Lru»j;ht  near  ati 
to  thp  pftrth  nr  '  ElscttoMOie.  Sign  of  the  Onrgiiiociiiitcd 
"    ""^      eann,     or  ijyContiiinoinLtnea;  Sign  of  tbePotentua 

Btgative  electricity  by  Dott«j  Lines, 

fnna  the  earth  into 

lie  conductor,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  zero  potential.  For 
eiwnple,  if  the  rod  be  brought  near  the  insulated  knob 
of  &  gold-leaf  electroscope  the  outside  tinfoil  coating  of 
which  is  Tininsulated  (Fig.  110),  the  gold  leaves  will 
Aiverge,  indicating  that  the  knob  has  a  positive  potential 
relatively  to  the  coating.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  knob 
of  the  electroscope  is  chained  negatively,  while  the  gold 
Wes  are  charged  positively,  but  the  potential  of  the 
biob  and  of  the  leaves  relatively  to  the  insulated  coating 
i«  posiUve.     In  the  Figs.  110,  111,  112,  lU,  115,  116, 
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117,  and  118  the  sign  of  the  charge  is  indicated  with 
eontinuoug  lines,  while  that  of  the  potential  is  ahown  by 
dotted  lines. 

If  now,  without  removing  the  glass  rod,  the  knob  be 
electrically  connected  with  the  tin-foil  coating  by  means 
of  a  wire  (Fig.  Ill),  the  potential  of  the  knob  and  leaves 
will  become  zero ;  there  will  l>e  no  charge  on  the  leaves, 
but  a  still  lai^r 
negative  charge 
will  be  induced 
on  the  knob  than. 
before.  Removing 
the  wire  which 
connects  the  knob' 
with  the  coating 
will  produce  no 
change  pi-ovided 
that  the  position 
of  the  glass  rod 
and  its  electrifica- 
tion both  remain 
exactly  as  before, 
the  gold  leaves 
and  the  knob  will 
still    be    at    zero 

PIg.ni.— IiitpriornfElpctroKcnpsFjirtliert.    Sign        nr,f^„f,-„l  fi,„ 

of  the  Churge  inriiraitm  hy  Coiitinuoua  Line- ;       potential,  ttie 

Sign  of  tSe  Potential  by  Dotted  Lines.  leaves       will       be 

uncharged,    while 

legative  charge. 

'aves  may  now  have  either  & 
positive  or  a  negative  potential  given  to  them  by  movii^g 
the  glass  rod  nearer  to  or  farther  away  from  the  knob, 
the  latter  case  being  shown  in  Eig.  112  ;  and  if  the  rod 
be  replaced  in  its  original  position  the  pot«ntial  of  the 
knob  will  again  become  zero,  unless  some  of  the  charge 
on  the  excit€d  rod  has  leaked  away.  If  the  rod  be 
removed  altogether,  the  leaves  and  knob  of  the  electro- 
scope are  left  with  a  negative  potential. 
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A  negative  charge  and  a  negative  potential  would  be 
given,  to  the  leaves  if  a  nibbed  ebonite  rod  had  been 
brought  simply  into  contact  with  the  knob  w  of  the 
electroscope ;  but,  unless  the  elxinite  were  ruther  highly 
electrified,  it  would  be  found  that,  in  consequence  of 
ebonite  being  a  good  insulator,  but  little  charge  would 
be  given  up  to  the  knob  by  mere  contact  with  one  spot 
of  the  rod.    On  the  othei-  hand,  il  the  rod  were  highly 

elect  ri  lied,  

its    action,    i 
when   close    ' 
to  the  knob,    | 
would  be  so    ' 
great  as  to 
certainly 
tear         the 
gold  leaves 
apart. 

If  we 
desire  to 
ictrify 
the  leaves 
of  a  gold- 
kaf  electro- 
scope poai-  pig  iie._E.rt1iiiig  Wire  DiKoniiecteil  and  tbrn  Esoilal 
tivelv      the  Q\M»a  Rod  RumDved.    Sign  of  tlie  Cluuse  iiidicatsd  br 

_/'  Continuous  Uaea;  Sitjo  ot  the  PotwlW  by  Dotted 

most      con-  Uaa. 

Tenient  me- 
thod is  to  act  indaotively  with  a  rubbed  stick  of  ebonite 
inthe  following  way;— (1)  connect  the  knob  of  the  electro- 
scope with  the  tin-foil  coating  by  means  of  a  wire,  or 
amply  place  one's  finger  on  the  knob ;  (2)  bring  the 
nibbed  ebonite  near  to  the  knob ;  (3)  withdraw  the  wire 
or  finger  from  the  knob ;  (4)  lastly,  take  away  the  rubbed 
ebonite.  The  leaves  are  now  positively  charged,  and 
have  a  positive  potential  relatively  to  the  tin-foil  coating. 
67-  Testing  the  Sign  of  the  Eleotrification  of  a 
Bodj. — Use  the  body  to  give  the  leaves  of  a  gold-leaf 
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electroscope  a  small  inductive  charge.  Then  bring  up  a 
rod  of  ebonite  that  has  been  highly  electrified  by  rubbitig 
it  with  cat's-skin  or  cloth — if  it  be  highly  electrified  it 
will  crackle  while  it  is  being  rubbed ;  observe  the  change 
in  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves ;  an  increase  in  the 
divergence  means  that  the  gold  leaves  are  electrified 
negatively,  and,  therefore,  that  the  body  used  to  give 
them  their  induced  charge  was  electrified  positively, 
while  a  diminution  in  the  divergence  means  the  opposite. 

It  is  important  to  carefully  watch  the  gold  leaves 
while  bringing  up  the  ebonite,  especially  if  the  diverg- 
ence of  the  leaves  be  small,  for  it  may  be  first  reduced  to 
zero,  and  then  made  to  increase  on  bringing  up  the 
rod,  and  unless  this  first  diminution  in  the  divergence  be 
noted,  a  wrong  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sign  of  the  body's  electrification. 

This  method  is  better  than  that  of  starting  by  giving 
the  electroscope  a  charge  of  electricity  of  known  sign,  for 
example,  negative,  since,  although  an  increase  in  the 
divergence  of  the  leaves,  produced  by  bringing  up  the 
body  under  test,  indicates  quite  correctly  that  the  body 
is  charged  with  electricity  of  the  same  sign  as  the  leaves, 
a  diminution  in  the  divergence  may  mean  either  that 
the  body  is  charged  oppositely,  that  is  positively,  or  not 
charged  at  all,  or  charged  negatively,  but  so  that  its  po- 
tential is  much  nearer  zero  than  the  potential  of  the  knob 
and  leaves  of  the  electroscope.  For  example,  although 
the  knob  and  leaves  may  be  first  charged  with  a  piece  of 
well-excited  ebonite,  it  will  be  found,  on  bringing  up  a  large 
sheet  of  ebonite  only  slightly  electrified,  that  the  divei-g- 
ence  of  the  leaves  diminishes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
electrification  of  the  ebonite  sheet  is  of  the  same  sign  as 
the  charge  in  the  gold  leaves. 

68.  Screening  Outside  Space  from  Inside  Electro- 
static Action. — In  §  56,  page  196,  we  saw  that  a 
closed  box  which  may  be  made  of  even  non-conducting 
material  will  completely  screen  the  interior  from  outside 
electrostatic  action  if  the  surface  of  the  box  be  entii'ely 
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oorered  with  a  continuous  film  of  even  the  very  thinnest 
gold  leaf,  and  that  the  same  result  can  be  practically  at- 
tained with  the  coating  of  transparent  conducting  varnish, 
prepared  and  applied  in  the  manner  stated  in  §  58,  page 
200..  The  converse  of  this,  however,  is  by  no  means 
nmversally  true,  indeed  the  method  of  comparing  electric 
quantitie?  described  in  ^  64  and  65  depends  for  its 
action  on  a  charged  body  inside  a  conducting  box  being 
able  to  produce  a  potential  and  electric  forces  outside  the 
box. 

In  §  66  it  is  seen  that  the  charge  induced  on  the 
outer  surface  of  an  insulated  conducting  box  A,  sur- 
rounding an  electrified  body,  c,  is  always  exactly  equal 
to  the  charge  on  c,  while  the  potential  of  a  depends  not 
oflljoii  this  charge,  but  on  the  size  of  a  and  its  position 
relatively  to  bodies  outside  it.  Hence  it  follows  that : — 
.  1.  If  the  box  be  insulated  from  the  earth,  and  be  not 
much  larger  than  the  electrified  body  inside  it,  the 
screening  action  will  be  extremely  small. 

2.  If  the  box  be  insulated  from  the  earth  and  the 
(limensions  of  its  side  separating  the  electrified  body 
Ue  the  box  from  the  body  acted  upon  outside  be  large 
compared  with  the  distance  betv/'een  the  two  bodies,  the 
Kreening  action  will  be  large. 

3.  If  the  box  be  earthed  the  screening  action  will  be 
perfect  whether  the  box  be  small  or  large. 

In  the  cases  just  considered  the  body  c  is  supposed 
^  be  electrified  when  oidside  the  box  A,  and  before  it  was 
Ditroduced  into  a.  If,  however,  the  conducting  box  A 
jie  entirely  closed  up,  and  the  body  c  electrified  when  it 
is  'xnside  A  by  some  operation  performed  inside  A,  then 
it  follows,  from  the  experiment  described  in  §  65,  that 
electrification  of  c  inside  a  will  produce  no  efiect 
A,  whether  a  be  insulated  or  not,  or  charged 
«■  not. 

In  fact,  a  completely  closed  conducting  box  separates 
"pace  into  two  parts  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  one 
another  electrically,  for  no  efiect  can  be  produced  in 
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either  by'  an  electrostatic  operation  performed  in  the 
other. 

69.  Electric  Density. — In  addition  to  knowing  the 
potential  of  a  body  and  the  charge  on  it,  it  is  important 
to  know  the  distribution  of  this  charge ;  for  while  the 
quantity  of  electricity  in  a  body  as  a  whole  may,  for 
example,  be  nought,  the  body  may  be  highly  electrified 
positively  at  one  part  and  negatively  at  another.  To 
test  the  distribution  over  th^  surface  of  a  conductor 
without  altering  it  in  the  operation  of  testing  we  may 
use  a  ^^proof-plane  "  (Fig.  113),  consisting  of  an  insulat- 
ing handle,  h,  carrying  a  thin  disc  of  metal,  M,  so  small 


Fig.  lis.— Proof-Plane. 


in  area  that  it  practically  coincides  with  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  conductor  against  which  it  may  be  laid 
flat.  Then  since,  as  proved  in  §  63,  page  210,  electricity  at 
rest  on  a  conductor  resides  only  on  its  surface,  it  follows 
that  if  the  proof -plaiie  be  pressed  quite  flat  against  the 
surface  any  quantity  of  electricity  that  was  on  the  area 
now  covered  by  the  proof -plane  will  ti*ansfer  itself  to  the 
surface  of  the  proof-plane^  and  will  be  carried  away  with 
the  proof -plane  when  it  is  withdrawn,  provided  it  be 
moved  without  tilting  along  a  line  perpendicular  to  its 
surface. 

The  electricity  on  the  plane  can  then  be  measured  by 
the  method  described  in  § 64,  p^ge  213,  for  comparing  quan- 
tities of  electricity,  and  so,  by  a  series  of  contacts  with  dif  • 
ferent  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  conductor  and  subse- 
quent comparison  of  the  various  quantities  of  electricity 
removed  by  the  proof-plane,  the  distribution  of  charge  on 
the  surface  of  the  conductor  can  be  mapped  out. 

If  the  investigation  be  made  by  means  of  one  par- 
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ticular  proof -plane  the  quantities  of  electricity  on  it  at 
dififerent  times  can  be  compared  without  placing  the  proof- 
plane  inside  the  hollow  conductor  A  (Fig.  109,  page  215), 
which  it  was  necessary  to  use  when  we  desired  to  com- 
pare the  electric  charges  on  bodies  of  different  sizes,  and 
not  merely  the  charges  at  different  times  on  the  same 
conductor.  For  the  proof-plane  being  small  in  q,rea  it 
may  be  placed  flat  against  the  knob  of  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope  and  so  for  the  time  become  part  of  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  knob.  The  charge  on  the  proof -plane  will 
then  be  transferred  to  a  definite  conductor,  viz.  the  knob, 
gold  leaves,  and  the  stout  wire  supporting  them,  and  as 
the  conductor  is  practically  in  a  fixed  position  relatively 
to  other  bodies  the  charge  transferred  to  it  will  be  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  the  potential  of  the  system 
as  measured  by  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves. 

And  even  if  the  knob  of  the  electroscope  be  too  small 
for  even  the  diminutive  proof-plane  to  coincide  practically 
with  its  spherical  surface,  what  has  just  been  said  will  still 
remain  tnie  provided  the  plane  be  always  held  against  the 
knob  in  the  same  position ;  for  then  the  proof-plane,  the 
knob,  the  supporting-wire  and  the  gold  leaves  together 
will  constitute  a  definite  conductor  which  is  practically 
in  a  definite  position  relatively  to  other  bodies.  Hence 
the  charge  on  this  conductor  will  be  appro?:imately  pro- 
portional to  its  potential. 

In  making  tests  of  the  density  at  different  parts  of 
the  stirface  of  an  insulated  conductor  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  charge  on  the  conductor  will  be  grs^dually 
removed  by  the  successive  applications  and  removals  of 
the  proof -plane,  in  addition  to  the  slow  loss  of  charge 
that  will  occur  slowly  or  quickly  from  defective  insulation. 
Hence  unless  there  be  some  device  similarly  to  that 
described  in  VoL  II.  for  keeping  up  the  potential 
by  a  renewal  of  the  portion  of  the  charge  lost,  wo 
must  not  conclude  because  a  test  made  with  a  proof- 
plane  at  a  point  p  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor  gives  a 
larger  result  than  that  made  subsequently  at  a  point  q 
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that  the  density  at  P  is  really  larger  than  at  Q.  What 
ought  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  test  at  the  |K>int  P,  then  at 
the  point  Q,  and  lastly  at  the  point  p 
again,  and  the  result  obtained  at  Q 
should  be  compared  with  the  mean  of 
the  two  results  obtained  at  p, 

70.  Ezamples  showing-  the  Dif- 
ference between  Potential,  Quantity, 
FiK-   "*.-.lii»nUt«d     and     Bensity.— To     familiarise    the 
Chsiae  inSfUted  by     Student  with  the  difference  between 
Si^^f".?^  c  !''!I.7.i     poteDtial,  quantity,  and  density,  the 

Sign  of  the  Potential      S  „       .      '    ^  ,  ■"  ,  V       j 

by  Dott«<i  Lines.         lollowing  examples  may  be  considered. 
A  (Fig.  1 1 4)  is  an  insulated  conducting 
sphei-e  charged  pwiitively,  far  removed  from  the  inductive 
action  of  all  other  bodies,  then  its  potential  charge  and 
the  density  on  its  two  sides  are  given  by  1  in  the  following 
table.    Now  let  a  large  conductor  B,  in  metallic  connection 
with    tie    earth    (Fig. 
115),  be  brought  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  A 
on  its  right  side,  then 
2    will    represent    the 
electric  state  of  a.     Let 
B  be  brought  nearer  to 
A  ;    a's  state  will   now 
be  given  by  3,     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  A  and 
B    be    separated    more 
and  more,  a's  state  will 
be  more  and  more  like 
that  given  in  1. 

B  bemg  entirely  re-      p,    ij5^_E^,^coDauctoTbn>ugliine« 
moved,  let  a  positively  an  Insal>t«l  Positively  Chaigcd  Ball. 

115)     be    brought    into  by  UoCl*!  Lines. 

the  neighbourhood  of  a 

on  its  left  side,  4  will  then  represent  a's  state.     Bring 

c  nearer  to  a,  but  not  so  near  that  a  spark  or  a  brush 
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(liBcharge  can  pa^a  between  a  and  C,  a's  state  will  now  be 
changed  to  5.     Now  while  0  is  near  a  let  a  be  earthed 
(Fig.  117),  positive  elec- 
tricity will  flow  from  a 
to   the    ground,   and    G 
will  give   the  potential, 


, „.„.i  cilthe  Fig.  IIT.— Puaitivel' Charued  Bixly  brouglit 

ClargelndrcatedbyCoiltliiuoua  iiuran  Eaitlied^ll.  Si)tuoftheClius« 

Utiet:  SignoftliePolenttallpy  iodicited  by  Continaomi  Lin**;  BigB  tpf 

Dottel  Liiiea.  the  PotentW  by  Dotted  Lloea. 

charge,  and  the  density  on  the  two  sides  of  A.  Lastly, 
let  A  be  disconnected  from  the  ground,  and  then  let  c 
be  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  a,  bo  that  a  is  left 
alone,  as  in  Fig.  114,  then  state  7  will  be  arrived  at. 


State 

OF  THB 

Gondii  OTOR  i 

^ 

Deii 

^ 

PotentkL 

'■^ 

*; 

Lcn  Hidi;, 

RiKlit  Side. 

1 

in 

Poutive 

+  Qsi.y 

Positive 

+  and  equal 
to  density 
onlettside 

!i 

lit 

+  but  lesB 

+  Qaa 

+  but  losB 

+  bat  greater 

than  in  1 

than  irt  t 

thRTi  in  1 

S 

116 

+  but  small 

+  a 

+  but  much 
lues  than  in  1 

+  and  mueh 
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State  op  the  Conductor  A  (continued). 


• 

1 

116 
116 

117 

Potential. 

Charge. 

Density. 

Left  Side. 

Right  8ide. 

4 

5 

6 

m 
4 

9 

+  and  greasier 
than  in  1 

+  and  much 

greater 

than  in  1 

Nought 

Negative 

+  Q 

+  a 

—  q  say 

—  q  as 
in  6 

+  but  less 
than  in  1 

+  almost 
nought 

Negative 

—  but  less 
than  in  6 

+  and  greater 

than  in  1 

+  and  much 

greater 

than  in  1 

Nought 

*     Negative 

Bringing  the  earthed  conductor  b  near  the  right-hand 
Bide  of  A  (Fig.  115)  has  exactly  the  same  effect  as  cooling 
the  right-hand  end  of  a  gas-bottle  which  has  been  placed 
horizontally,  or  cooling  the  vessel  Vg  (Fig.  106,  page  207) 
when  the  vessels  Vj  and  Vg  have  been  connected  together 
by  opening  the  tap  t.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  at  all 
parts  of  the  bottle  is  uniformly  reduced,  while  the  weight 
of  gas  in  the  bottle  remains  unchanged,  the  density,  or 
weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gas  becomes  less  than  before 
at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  bottle,  or  in  the  vessel  Vj, 
and  greater  than  before  at  the  right-hand  end,  or  in 
the  vessel  Vg. 

Again,  bringing  a  positively-charged  body  c  near  the 
left-hand  side  of  A  (Fig.  116)  is  like  wanning- the  left- 
hand  end  of  a  horizontal  gas-bottle,  or  warming  the 
vessel  Vj.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  at  all  parts  of  the 
bottle  is  uniformly  raised,  while  the  weight  of  the  con- 
tained gas  remains  unchanged,  the  density  of  the  gas 
becomes  less  than  before  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
bottle,  or  in  the  vessel  Vj,  and  greater  than  before  at 
the  right-hand  end,  or  in  the  vessel  Vg. 

Next  let  a  negatively-charged  plate  M  be  brought 
near  an  insulated  and  uncharged  plate  p  (Fig.  98,  page 
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202),  p  for  convenience  being  carried  by  the  stout  wire 
of  a  gold-leaf  electrosco[)e,  whose  outer  coaling  is 
earthed,  then  the  electric  state  of  the  plate  ?  is  given 
by  8  in  the  following  table.  The  reason  why  p,  as  stated 
in  the  table,  has  a  small  positive  charge  is  because  by 
induction  this  charge  comes  into  the  plate  from  the  gold 
leav^  ;  the  charge,  however,  in  the  pl^te  and  the  leaves 
together,  which  was  nought  oiiginally,  must,  of  course, 
remain  nought  after  m  has  been  brought  up.  Without 
altering  the  positions  of  m  and  p,  eartli  p,  then  its  state 
will  be  given  by  9  in  the  table.  Next  let  p  be  insulated 
again,  9  will  still  give  its  state  as  long  as  the  charge 
on  M  and  its  position  be  unchanged. 

Now  move  M  nearer  to  p,  its  state  will  become  10, 
whereas  if,  instead  of  moving  m  nearer  to  p,  it  be  taken 
farther  away  from  P,  or  taken  away  altogether,  so  that 
P  and  the  electroscope  are  left  alone  (Fig.  96,  page  202), 
p's  state  will  be  given  by  11  in  the  following  table. 

State  of  the  Plate  P. 


• 

98. 
98 
98 
96 

! 

1 

Potential. 

Charge. 

Density. 

3 
>5 

Upper  Side. 

Positive 

+  and  larger 
than  in  8 

+  and  larger 
than  in  9 

+  and  smaller 
than  in  9 

Lower  Side. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Negative 
Nought 
Negative 
Positive 

+  hat  small 
+  and  large 

+  and  larger 
than  in  9 

+  and  smaller 
than  in  9 

Negative 
Nought 
Negative 
Positive 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  density  over  the 
^pper  surface  of  P,  this  will  be  found  to  be  practically 
uniform  as  long  as  the  two  plates  are  near  together, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  with  their  centres  in  a  line 
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porpeij^iculav  to  both.  Similarly,  the  density  over  the 
loioer  surface  of  H  will  also  be  uniform  under  the  same 
conditions  and  numerically  equal  to  the  density  on  the 
upper  surface  of  p,  but  opposite  in  sign.  As  regards  the 
ttjiper  Burface  of  M  the  density  will  throughout  be  found 
to  be  much  greater  near  the  edges  of  this  plate  than  at 
the  centre,  so  also  will  be  the  density  over  the  upper 
surface  of  P  and  over  the  lotcer  surface  of  u  when  the 
plates  are  separately  a  long  distance  from  one  another. 


Fig.  lis.— Iiuulatcd  Unrharged  Cjrllrder  placed  symmEtrirallj'  betiveen  Two 
insulated  BaIIk  Cbaiged  iriUi  Bqual  but  OppoBlU  Potentials.  Bigu  of  the 
Charge  ludieit*d  by  Contlnuoua  Lines ;  Sign  of  tlio  Fotsiitlal  by  Dotted 
Line-. 

As  a  further  illustration,  let  us  take  the  case  of  an 
insulated  uncharged  cyclinder  c,  placed  symmeti-ically 
between  two  charged  spheres  a  and  B,  of  equal  size 
(Fig.  118).  Suppose  that  the  jratentials  of  A  and  B  are 
equal  numerically,  but  of  opposite  sign,  say,  +  5,0O0 
and  —6,000  volte  respectively.  If  a  only  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  c,  the  potential  of  the  latter  would 
be  positive,  but  less  than  that  of  A,  say,  +  1,000  volts ; 
if  B  only  were  near  it  would  be  — 1,000,  but  if  botli  are 
approached,  as  in  Fig.  118,  the  potential  of  c  will  be 
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zero ;  and  any  point  on  the  surface,  whether  at  the  centre 
or  the  extreme  end,  may  be  connected  with  the  leaves  of 
a  delicate  electroscope,  whose  case  is  earthed,  without 
producing  the  slightest  effect.  So,  in  the  same  way,  if 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  two  vessels  V|  and  Vg 
(Fig.  106,  page  207)  be  first  made  equal  .to  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  opening  all  the  three  taps,  and  then  the 
taps  at  the  tops  of  the  two  vessels  be  closed,  but  the 
tap  T  be  left  open,  the  temperature  of  the  vessel  v^  may 
he  raised  very  much  and  the  temperature  of  the  vessel  v^ 
lowered  very  much,  without  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in 
the  two  vessels,  and  in  the  tube  connecting  them,  alter- 
ing from  that  of  the  atmosphere  if  the  increase  of 
pressure  produced  by  the  heating  of  the  one  vessel  be 
made  to  exactly  counterbalance  the  diminution  of  pres- 
sure produced  by  cooling  the  other. 

The  following  table  gives  the  condition  of  c  when  (12) 
A  alone  is  near  it,  (13)  b  alone  is  near,  (14)  a  and  b 
both  present,  as  in  the  figure  : — 

State  op  Cylinder  C. 


Potential. 

Charge. 

Densfty. 

5 

Left  End. 

Centre. 

n\y(\it  End. 

12 
13 
14 

+  but  less 
than  that  of  A 

—  but  less 

than  that  of  B 

Nought 

Nought 
Nought 
Nought 

NegJitive 
Negative 
Negative 

-f  but  small 

—  but  small 

Nought 

Positive 
Positive 
Positive 
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RESISTANCE:   JTS  LAWS  AND  MEASUREMENT. 

71.  Comparing  Resistances — 72.  Ohmmeter — 73.  Simple  Substitution 
Method  of  Comparing  Resistances — 74.  Differential  Galvano- 
meter— 75.  Wheatstone's  Bridge :  its  Principle— 76.  Wheatstone's 
Bridge :  its  Use,  and  Simple  Method  of  Constructing — 77.  Bridge 
Key— 78.  Use  of  a  Shunt  with  the  Bridge — 79.  Meaning  of  the 
Deflection  on  a  Bridge  Galvanometer — §Q.  Conditions  Afffectii^ 
the  Resistance  of  a  Conductor — 81.  Variation  of  Resistance 
with  Iiength— 82,  Variation  of  Resistance  with  Cross-Section — 
83.  Variation  of  Resistance  with  Material— 84.  Resistance  of 
Metals  and  Alloys  per  Centimetre  Cube  and  Inch  Cube— 
85.  Resistance  of  Metals  and  Alloys  for  a  given  Length  and 
Weight  —  86.  Variation  of  Resistance  witti  Temperature — 
87.  Conductors  of  Large  Specific  Resistance  have  Small  Tem- 
perature Coefficients — 88.  Conductivity — 89.  Comparison  of 
Electric  and  Heat  Conductivities — 90.  Standard  Resistance  Coil — 
91.  Construction  of  Plug  Resistance  Boxes — 92.  Mode  of  Winding 
Resistance  Coils  and  Gauge  of  Wire  Employed — 93.  Values  of 
Coils  for  Resistance  Boxes  and  for  Commercial  Wheatstone's 
■  Bridges — 94.  Portable  Forms  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge — 95.  Cali- 
brating a  Galvanometer  by  Using  Known  Resistances  and  a 
Constant  P.D. — 96.  Shunts— 97.  Multiplying  Power  of  a  Shunt — 
98.  Combined  or  Parallel  Resistance — 99.  Currents  in  Parallel  Con- 
ductors— 100.  Usual  Method  of  Constructing  a  Shunt  Box— 
101.  Increase  of  the  Main  Current  Produced  by  Applying  a  Shunt 
— 102.  Principle  of  Universal  Shunts — 103.  Method  of  Con- 
structing a  Universal  Shunt  Box,  and  its  Advantages — 104.  Use 
of  Shunts  with  a  Differential  Galvanometer. 

71.  Comparing  Resistances. — By  the  method  de- 
sciibed  in  §  47,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  87,  page  177,  two 
resistances  can  be  compared  if  the  relative  calibration  of  a 
voltmeter  only  be  known.  Further,  any  of  the  methods 
described  in  §  52  for  calibrating  a  voltmeter  in  volts, 
which  depend  on  using  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is 
known  in  ohms,  can  be  used  for  measuring  a  resistance 
in  ohms,  if  the  voltmeter  has  been  previously  calibrated 
in  volts.  The  one  of  these  methods  which  is  illustrated 
in  Figs.  89  and  90,  page  185,  is  particularly  useful  when 
we  desire  to  know  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  which  is 
much  heated  by  the  passage  of  a  current  through  it — for 
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example,  the  resistance  of  the  luminous  carbon  filament  of 
a  glow  lamp,  or  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  ^^  electric  arc." 
The  name  "  resistance  "  here  means,  as  before,  the  ratio 
of  the  P.D.  in  volts  to  the  current  in  amperes,  but  it  is  no 
longer  a  constant  quantity  and  independent  of  the  current 
passing,  so  that  it  is  only  by  a  sort  of  extension  of  the 
name  "  resistance "  that  it  can  be  used  at  all  in  such  a 
case.  Indeed,  had  the  early  experience  of  currents  passing 
through  conductors  been  always  with  currents  large 
enough  to  produce  considerable  warmth  in  the  conductor, 
it  is  probable  that  we  should  never  have  acquired  the 
conception  we  now  possess  of  a  conductor  having  a 
definite  resistance  as  it  has  a  definite  length  or  a  definite 
cross-section. 

Frequently,  when  we  are  measuring  the  resistance  of 
a  conductor  traversed  by  a  strong  current  as,  for  example, 
the  apparent  resistance  of  an  electric  arc,  we  desire  to 
know  in  addition  the  current  which  is  flowing.  In  such  a 
case  the  necessity  of  having  to  take  simultaneous  readings 
of  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
resistance  is  no  disadvantage,  since  two  things  have  to 
he  ascertained,  and,  therefore,  two  measurements  must 
necessarily  be  made  at  the  same  time.  But  in  other 
cases,  when  the  resistance  alone  has  to  be  ascertained, 
it  may  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  to  take  readings 
of  two  distinct  instruments  simultaneously.  Hence 
an  instrument  called  an  ^^ohmmeter"  was  devised 
hy  Professor  Perry  and  the  author  to  enable  the 
resistai\ce  of  any  part  of  a  circuit,  through  which  .a 
cttiTent  is  passing,  to  be  measured  by  making  a  single 
observation. 

72.  Ohmmeter. — An  ohmmeter  contains  a  "current 
coii"  cc  (Fig.  119)  and  a  P.D.  or  "pressure  coW  cc 
placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  both  acting 
on  the  same  magnetic  needle.  The  former  coil  has  its 
terminals  t,  t  connected  with  the  circuit,  the  resistance 
of  some  portion  of  which  it  is  desired  to  measure,  so  that 
cc  is  in  series  with  the  circuit,  while  t,  t^  the  terminals 
1* 
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of  the  pressure  coil,  are  joined  with  the  points  H  and  i,  the 
ends  of  that  hit  of  the  circuit  whose  resistance,  o  ohms, 
is  wanted,  in  the  same  way  as  a  voltmeter,  would  be 
placed  in  parallel  with  h  j. 

The  resistance  of  tiie  current  coil  is  made  as  low  as 
possible,  while  the  portion  of  the  ohmmeter  between  the 
terminals  (  and  I  is  made  relatively  very  high,  either  by 
the  pressure  coil  c  e  itself  being  wound  with  a  very  long 
fine  wire,  or  by  an  auxiliary  resistance  being  added  to 
this   coil    and  in- 
cluded in  the  in- 
strument between 
the  terminals  I,  I.  , 
If   the    needle 
be       short,       the 
force   due    to   the 
current       passing 
i-ound     either     of 
the  two  coib  will 
be     perpendicular 
„    „„    ^,  ,  /lu       .  to  the  plane  of  that 

Fig.  119,— Dlagrflm  of  Ohianifller.  "^  o  oa   ¥?■ 

coil  (see  §  20,  Figs. 

34,  38).  Further, 
if  the  needle  be  made  of  hard  steel  so  that  its  magnetism 
is  not  altered  by  the  currents  in  the  coils,  these  two  forces 
will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  currents  respectively. 
Hence  the  needle  will  be  acted  on  by  two  forces  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  ;  one  directly  proportional  to  V, 
the  P,D.  in  volts  between  the  points  H  and  j,  the  other 
directly  proportional  to  A,  the  current  in  amperes  pass- 
ing through  the  conductor  h  /.  Consequently,  if  matters 
be  so  arranged  that  no  other  magnetic  forces  than  the 
two  just  mentioned  act  on  the  needle,  it  will  place  itself 
so  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  plane 
of  the  pressure  coil  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
ratio  of  V  to  A,  that  is,  to  o  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  - 
3onductor  h  j  (see  g  22,  pa^e  83). 

Further,  if  all  extraneous  magnetic  action  be  avoided, 
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then,  whether  the  needle  be  short  or  long,  made  of  soft 
iron  or  of  hard  steel,  it  will  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  current  coil,  that  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  pressure  coil  when  t,  t  are  both  connected  with  the 
same  point  h,  that  is,  when  the  resistance  of  the  main  cir- 
cuit included  between  the  two  terminals  t  and  t  is  nought. 
As  the  terminals  /,  t  are  separated  so  as  to  make  contact 
with  }X)ints  of  the  main  circuit  farther  apart,  say,  with 
H  and  K,  the  P.D.  between  the  teiminals  of  the  pressure 
coil  will  inci'ease,  and  the  needle  will  deflect  away  from 
the  plane  of  the  pressure  coil. 

And,  although  the  tangent  of  this  deflection  may  not 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  ratio  that  the  P.D.  between 
the  points  H  and  K  bears  to  the  current  passing  through 
the  conductor  H  K  J,  the  deflection  will  be  quite  constant 
as  long  as  the  terminals  t,  t  are  connected  with  the  points 
n  and  k  req)ectively,  or  with  any  two  other  points  in 
the  main  circuit  separated  by  the  same  resistance,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cuiTent  passing  through  the  main  circuit. 
For  if  the  main  current  be  doubled,  the  P.D.  between  the 
points  H  and  K  will  be  also  doubled,  therefore  both  the 
forces  acting  on  the  needle  w^ill  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio,  and  the  deflection  will  remain  as  before.  Hence, 
whatever  the  shape  and  sizes  of  the  two  coils  and  of  the 
needle,  the  scale  of  the  ohmmeter  can  be  graduated  to 
read  off  resistances  directly  in  ohms,  provided  that  the 
only  forces  acting  on  the  needle  be  those  due  to  the  cur- 
rents flowing  round  the  pressure,  and  the  current,  coils 
cc  and  cc. 

The  principle  of  the  ohmmeter  has  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Evershed  in  constructing  a  commercial  instrument 
that  has  been  much  used  for  measuring  the  i*esistance  to 
leakage  of  electric-light  wires  and  fittings. 

73.  Simple  Substitution  Method  of  Comparing:  Re- 
sistances.— If  we  merely  wish  to  cut  off  a  length  of  wire 
which  shall  have  exactly  the  same  resistance  as  that  of 
some  other  conductor,  for  example  if  we  desire  to  make 
^resistance  exactly  equal  to  that  of  a  standard  ohm,  or  a 
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standard  ten-ohm  coil,  the  following  method  may  be 
adopted  : — In  circuit  with  the  conductor  whose  i*esistance 
we  wish  to  reproduce,  place  any  convenient  current- 
generator  and  a  galvanoscope.  Neither  the  resistance 
nor  the  relative  calibration,  much  less  the  absolute  cali- 
bration, of  this  galvanoscope  need  be  known.  Observe 
the  deflection.  Next  remove  this  conductor,  and  put 
in  its  place  a  piece  of  the  wire,  out  of  which  we  desire 
to  construct  the  resistance,  of  sufficient  length  that  a 
smaller  deflection  of  the  galvanoscope  is  obtained  with 
the  same  current-generator.  Gradually  diminish  the 
length  of  this  wire  until  the  original  deflection  is 
obtained,  then  the  resistance  of  this  wire  must  be 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  conductor. 

To  detect  any  possible  change  in  the  sensibility  of 
the  galvanoscope,  or  in  the  strength  of  the  current-gene- 
rator during  the  test — a  change  in  either  of  which  would, 
of  courae,  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  reproduction — it 
is  well,  after  the  wire  has  been  shortened  nearly  suffi- 
ciently, to  substitute  the  original  conductor  and  see 
whether  the  deflection  now  obtained  with  it  is  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  at  flrst.  If  it  be  found  to  be  slightly 
different,  then  the  final  adjustment  of  the  length  of  the 
wire  must,  of  course,  be  made  with  the  new  deflection 
of  the  galvanoscope.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  acci- 
dentally shift  the  controlling  magnet  of  the  galvanoscoi>e 
between  the  interchange  of  the  conductor  and  tlie  wire  ; 
further,  the  cUrrent-generator  should  not  be  allowed  to 
send  a  current  for  so  long  a  time  through  either  the 
conductor  or  the  wire  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  a 
f alling-oflT  of  its  power. 

In  order  to  connect  the  galvanoscope  and  current- 
generator  quickly,  and  conveniently,  with  either  the 
known  or  the  unknown  resistance,  a  ^^plv^  key,  or 
switch'^  (Fig,  120),  may  be  conveniently  employed.  It 
consists  of  three  pieces  of  brass.  A,  b,  and  c,  fastened  to  a 
slab  of  ebonite,  or  hard  wood,  E  e,  and  a  brass  plug,  p, 
ground  conically  to  fit  tightly  into  either  of  the  holes,  h 
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or  A,  this  plug  being  provided  with  an  ebonito,  or  a 
wooden  handle.  If,  therefore,  the  conical  brass  plug  p 
is  pnt  into  the  hole  b,  the  current  will  pass  through 
^e  known  resistance,  while  if  the  plug  be  put  into 
ttie  hole  n,  the  current  will  pass  instead  through  the 
unknowii. 

The  current-generator  is  indicated  symbolirailtj'  by 
three  thin  lines,  which  stand  for  the  copper  plates  of  a 
(MtleT7,  and  by  three  shorter  and  thicker  lines,  which 
stud  for  the  zinc  plates  or  rods.     The  cells  are  under- 


stood  to  be  coupled  by  the  zine  plate,  or  rod,  of  the 
firet  cell  being  joined  to  the  copper  plate  of  the  second, 
ud  the  zinc  plate  of  the  second  to  the  copper  piate  of 
Dm  third,  so  that  the  six  lines  in  Fig.  120  are  a  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  battery  shown  in  Fig.  128, 
Iiage  !51.  This  symbolical  representation,  which  is  com- 
nonl;  used  to  stand  for  a  battery,  will  be  employed  in 
tlie  rest  of  this  book,  and  will  be  found  still  further 
explained  in  §  161,  page  537. 

The  preceding  method  of  comparing  the  equality  of 
two  resistances  is  exactly  analogous  with  Bnrda'ii  method 
of  douUe  weighing,  by  means  of  which  the  weight  of 
»  body  can  be  accurately  compared  with  that  of  known 
stiDdani  weights,  no  matter  how  nnequal  be  the  lengths 
«t  the  two  portions  of  the  beam  of  the  Iwlance,  or  how 
Dwqual  be  the  weights  of  the  scale  pans. 
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The  Differential  Galvanometer. 

74.  Differentiftl  Galvanometer. — If  any  two  con- 
ductors A  and  B  (Fig.  121)  be  placed  in  parallel,  and  a 
current  be  sent  tiirough  the  arrangement,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  the  resistances  of  a  and  b  must  be  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  currents  that  flow  in  these 
conductors  respectively.  For  the  resistance  of  a  con- 
ductor in  ohms  is  the  ratio  of  the  P.D.  maintained 
between  its  terminals  in  volts  to  the  current  that  flows 


through  it  in  amperes,  therefore,  since  the  P.D.  between 
the  terminals  of  each  of  the  conductors  A  and  B  is  the 
same,  the  resistances  must  be  inversely  as  the  currents. 

To  measure  these  currents,  there  might  be  inserted  in  A 
and  B  galvanometers  that  had  been  calibrated  absolutely 
in  amperes,  or  galvanometers  the  relative  calibration  of 
each  of  which  was  known  as  well  as  the  relative  calibra- 
tion of  each  to  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  not  merely 
must  wre  know  the  relative  strengths  of  the  currents 
producing  any  two  deflections,  say  40*  and  20°  in  the 
same  instrument,  but  we  must  know  also  what  deflection 
on  either  corresponds  with  each  particular  deflection  on 
tlie  other.  Such  a  joint  relative  calibration  could  very 
easily  be  carried  out  by  placing  the  two  galvanometers 
in  series,  and  employing  any  of  the  methods  described 
in  Chapter  I.  for  obtaining  the  relative  calibration  of 
a  galvanometer. 

There  would,  however,  be  an  objection  to  inserting 
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galvanometers  in  A  and  B,  arising  from  the<  fact  that 
unless  the  resistances  of  the  galvanometers  were  so  small 
compared  with  the  resistances  of  A  and  of  B  respectively, 
that  they  might  be  neglected,  the  resistances  of  the 
galvanometers  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  resistances  of  A  and  b.  For  let  these 
resistances  be  a  and  b  ohms  respectively,  the  resistances 
of  the  galvanometers  inserted  in  a  and  b  be  gi  and  g^ 
ohms  respectively,  and  let  the  currents  be  0^  and  Cg, 
flowing  through  a  and  b,  C^  and  Co  being  measured  rela- 


or, 


Fig.  122.— DUgnm  of  Dlffeiential  Galvanometer. 

latively  to  the  same  unit  of  current  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  the  ampere,  then 

a+gi      Cc, 

P 

an  expression  involving  the  resistance  of  each  galvano- 
meter. 

If,  however,  we  do  not  require  to  find  out  the  ratio 
of  any  two  resistances,  but  wish  to  make  one  resistance 
exactly  equal  to  another  resistance,  or  equal  to  some 
definite  multiple  of  another  resistance,  say  exactly  ten 
times,  then  the  arrangement  can  be  simplified  by  com- 
bining the  two  galvanometers  into  one  instrument,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  122,  and  so  obtaining  the  arrangement 
known  as  a  **  differential  galvanometer,^^ 

For  simplicity  let  us  suppose  that  the  differential 
galvanometer    is  to    be    used    for   testing    whether   one 
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resistance  is  equal  to  another,  then  the  two  coils  C  and 
c'  composing  it  (Fig.  122)  are  so  wound  and  placed  rela- 
tively to  the  needle  that  when  equal  currents  pass  round 
the  two  coils  the  magnetic  effects  exactly  balance 
one  another.  The  two  coils  c  and  c'  are  also  constructed 
in  the  way  described  further  on,  so  that  they  not  only 
have  equal  and  opposite  magnetic  effects  on  the  needle 
when  traversed  by  equal  currents,  but  also  have  equal 
resistances.  If  then  a  current  be  sent  through  the 
arrangement  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  A  or  of  B  be  altered  until  there  is  no  deflection  of 
the  needle,  it  follows,  since  the  P.D.  between  the  points 
p  and  Q  is  the  same  for  both  the  branches  A  and  b,  that 
the  resistance  of  A  plus  that  of  the  coil  c  is  equal  to  the 
resistance  of  B  plus  that  of  the  coil  c'.  Or  since  the 
resistance  of  c  was  made  equal  to  that  of  c'  when  the 
differential  galvanometer  was  constructed,  it  follows  that 
the  resistances  of  the  remainder  of  the  two  branches, 
that  is  the  resistances  of  A  and  of  B,  are  also  equal. 

The  actual  way  in  which  the  two  conditions,  eqtiality 
of  nmgnetic  effects  and  equality  of  resistance  of  the  wires 
of  the  two  coils  of  the  differential  galvanometer,  are 
fulfilled,  is  as  follows  : — Two  reels  of  silk-covered  copper 
wire  are  chosen  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  wire  on  each 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  and  the  two  wires  are 
wound  side  by  side  on  the  galvanometer  bobbin  until  it 
is  nearly  full ;  the  wires  are  then  tested  and  cut,  so  that 
the  resistance,  but  not,  of  course,  necessarily  the  length, 
of  each  wire  is  the  sama  A  current  is  now  sent  in 
opposite  directions  through  the  two  coils  in  series^  when 
it  will  be  found  that,  although  the  wires  have  been 
wound  on  side  by  side,  one  of  them  will  have  a  slightly 
greater  magiietic  effect  than  the  other,  partly  perha[)s 
because,  being  u  trifle  thicker,  it  has  to  Ije  longcu* 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  have  the  same  resistance,  or 
partly  because  it  is,  on  tlie  whole,  nearer  the  suspended 
needle  than  the  other.  To  remedy  this,  a  small  portion 
of  the  wire  having  the  greater  magnetic  efl'ect  is   un- 
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wound,  and  without  being  cut,  which  would,  of  course, 
destroy  the  equality  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  coils, 
the^  portion  so  unwound  is  coiled  up  out  of  the  way 
in  the  base  of  the  instrument.  Thus,  by  unwinding 
more  or  less  from  the  coil  that  was  magnetically  the 
more  powerful,  a  very  good  balance  can  be  obtained. 
In  the  use  of  dijBTerential  galvanometers  in  which  the 
needle  is  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre,  a  final  and  most  deli- 
cate adjustment  can  be  obtained  by  raising  or  lowering 
one  of  the  levelling  screws  slightly,  so  as  to  tilt  the 
needle  nearer  to  or  fai'ther  from  one  of  the  coils.  And 
the  spirit  level  attached  to  the  instrument  should  then 
be  permanently  adjusted  so  that  the  bubble  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  glass  cover  of  the  level,  after  the  instru- 
ment has  been  tilted  in  the  manner  just  described. 

If  a  differential  galvanometer  is  to  be  used  for  ascer- 
taining whether  one  resistance  is  a  given  multiple  of 
another,  for  example,  whether  the  resistance  of  the 
branch  A  is  exactly  ten  times  the  resistance  of  the  branch 
B,  the  coil  c  of  the  differential  galvanometer  must  be 
an'anged  to  have  ten  times  the  resistance  of  the  coil  c' 
and  the  coil  cmust  also  produce  the  same  magnetic  effect 
on  the  needle  as  the  coil  c'  when  the  current  flowing 
through  A  is  one-tenth  of  that  flowing  through  b.  This 
result  can  be  obtained  by  applying  a  shunt  to  the  coil  c' 
{see  %  104,  page  311). 

The  Wheatstone  Bridge. 

75.  Wheatstone's  Bridge:  its  Principle.— The  dif- 
ferential galvanometer  is  a  very  convenient  appai^atus 
for  ascertaining  whether  one  resistance  is  a  certain  defi- 
nite multiple  of  another  j  but  for  accurately  and  rapidly 
comparing  any  two  resistances,  whether  equal  to  one 
another  or  whatever  may  be  their  ratio,  the  "  Wheatstone  s 
bridge,''  or  "Wht'atiitone^s  balancey^  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  more  convenient. 

As  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wiieatstone  explained,  when 
he  first  gave  a  public  description  of  the  balance  method 
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of  comparing  resistances,  the  credit  of  its  conception  was 
due  to  Mr.  Christie.  The  name  of  the  better  known 
man,  however,  has  been  universally  attached  to*  the 
arrangement  which  is  shown  symbolically  in  Fig.  123. 

TSvo  conducting  branches,  psq,  ptq,  are  joined  in 
parallel,  and  a  current  sent  through  the  arrangement, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  then  in  passing  from  P  to  Q, 
either  along  the  conductor  psq,  or  along  the  conductor 


Fig.  128. 

ptq,  there  are  points  having  all  potentials  between  the 
potential  of  P  and  that  of  Q,  therefore  it  follows  that  for 
every  point  in  the  conductor  psq,  there  must  be  a  point 
in  the  conductor  ptq  having  the  same  potential.  Let 
s  and  t  be  two  such  points ;  then,  if  they  were  joined 
with  the  terminals  of  an  electrostatic,  or  of  a  current 
voltmeter,  or  indeed  with  the  terminals  of  any  galvano- 
meter, there  would  be  no  deflection.  Given  one  point 
s,  the  corresponding  point  t  can,  therefore,  be  experi- 
mentally found  by  joining  one  terminal  of  an  electrostatic 
voltmeter,  or  of  any  galvanometer,  to  s  and  touching  the 
other  conductor  ptq  at  different  points  with  a  wire 
attached  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  electrostatic  volt- 
meter, or  of  the  galvanometer,  until  a  point  T  is  found  for 
which  there  is  no  deflection.  In  practice  a  galvanometer 
is  generally  employed,  since  a  galvanometer  can  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  a  much  more  sensitive  detector  of  a 
P.D.  than  an  electrostatic  voltmeter. 

Let  A  be  the  current  flowing  along  p  s,  then  A  must  be 
the  current  flowing  along  s  Q  also,  since  no  current  passes 
through  a  galvanometer  connecting  the  points  s  and  t. 
Let  B  be  the  current  flowing  along  ptq,  and  let  a,  6,  c,  d 
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be  the  resistances  respectively  of  PS,  sq,  pt,  tq;  then, 
since  the  potential  difference  between  p  and  s  is  the  same 
as  the  potential  difference  p  and  t, 

A  a  =  B  tf. 

Similarly,  since  the  potential  difference  between  s  and  Q 
is  the  same  as  the  potential  difference  between  t  and  Q, 

A6r=Bd 

Therefore,  combining  these  two  equations,  we  have 

a c 

which  is  the  law  connecting  together  the  resistances  of 
th^  four  "arww  '*  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge. 

This  law  may  also  be  proved  graphically,  thus  : — Let 
0,  A,  B,  c  (Fig.  1 24)  be  points  in  a  conductor  through  which 
a  steady  current  is  flowing,  and  let  o  a,  a  B,  b  c  be  drawn 
80  that  the  lengths  of  the  lines  represent,  on  some  con- 
venient scale,  the  resistances  of  the  parts  of  the  conductor 
between  the  points  o  and  A,  a  and  B,  and  b  and  c  respec- 
tively, then  if  lines 

OP,  AQ,  BB,  GS  be 
drawn  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  straight 
line  oabc  and  of 
sach  lengths  that 
they  represent  the 
potentials  at  the 
points  o,  A,  B  and  c 

respectively,  it  follows  from  our  fundamental  definition 
of  resistance  that  the  points  p,  q,  r  and  s  all  lie  in 
one  straight  line,  and  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
this  straight  line  makes  with  oabc  measures  the 
current.  This  tangent  will,  however,  only  measure  the 
current  in  amperes  if  the  length  of  the  horizontal  line 
that  represents  an  ohm  is  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
vertical  line  that  represents  a  volt. 


Fig.  124. 


1 
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Suppose  now  that  p  p'  (Fig.  125)  represents  the  V.D. 
between  the  points  p  and  q  in  Pig.  123,  and  suppose  that 
PS    represents   the   resistance  a,    sq   repreeenta  b,    vt 
represents  c,  and  tq  represents  rf,  then,  if  the  points  p* 
and  Q  in  both  the  figures  be  joined  by  straight  hues,  and 
perpendiculars  a  s',  t  t'  be  erected,  it  follows  that  these 
perpendiculars  represent  the  P.Ds.  between  the  pointo  s 
and  q  and  t 
and  q  respec- 
tively of  Fig^ 
123,  on  the 
same  scale 
that  p  p'  re- 
presents the 
F.D.        be- 
tween   the 
points  P  and 
Q.     Sut  tlie 
points  s  and 
■    Fig.iM.  T    are    by 

hypothesis 
selected  such  that  no  current  flows  through  a  galvano- 
meter used  to  jein  them,  therefore  s  s'  equals  t  t". 

Further,  from  the  properties  of  similar  triangles,  we 
know  that  „  =•  i. 


tt'  d 

therefore,  since  a  a'  equals  t  t',  we  have 

b  d 


the  same  relationship  as  was  previously  arrived  at  as  the 
law  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge. 
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The  last  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

a b 

and  this  is  the  eqivation  that  we  should  have  obtained 
for  no  cun'^nt  through  the  galvanometer,  had  its  ter- 
minals joined  p  and  Q,  and  the  current  generator  been 
placed  between  s  and  t.  Hence,  when  balance  is  obtained 
vnth  a  WJieatstone^a  bridge,  the  balance  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  interchanging  tJie  galvanometer  and  battery, 

76.  Wheatstone's   Bridge:  its  Use    and    Simple 

Hethod  of  Constnicting. — Any  one  of  the  four  resist- 
ances a,  6,  Cj  d  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  one  of  the 
other  resistances  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  two 
remaining  resistances  to  one  another.     For  example. 


a 

= 

b 

X 

c 

a 

= 

c 

X 

b 

d' 

d 

= 

c 

X 

b 

a 

or 

Jfc.  If  then  the  bridge  be  "  fta^awcec?,"thafc  is,  if  two  points 
8  and  T  have  been  found  of  the  same  potential,  and  we 
know  the  resistance  of  one  of  the  arms,  say  b  in  ohms, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  tw^o  of  the  other  arms, 
say  c  to  cf ,  but  not  necessarily  the  values  of  either  c  or  d 
in  ohms,  -we  can,  from  the  first  equation  given  above, 
find  at  once  the  value  of  the  resistance  of  the  fourth 
aim,  a,  in  ohms.  Similarly,  if  we  know  c  in  ohms  and 
the  ratio  of  6  to  a,  but  without  necessarily  knowing 
either  b  or  a,  we  can  at  once  find  the  value  of  d  in  ohms, 
from  the  third  equation,  &c.  Hence,  one  mode  of  using 
the  bridge  to  measure  the  resistance  of  a  is  to  keep  the 
Tatio  of  c  to  c?  constant,  and  simply  vary  the  resistance 
of  6  until  no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer. 
Another  method  consists  in  keeping  b  constant,  and 


I 
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varying  the  ratio  of  c  to  d  For  example,  the  rasistaoces 
c  and  d  may  be  the  resistances  of  different  lengths  of 
the  same  kind  of  wii-e,  in  which  case  we  Itnow  that  e  will 
be  to  d  simply  as  the  ratio  of  these  lengths,  whatever  be 
the  absolute  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  two  parts  («ee 


Vise.  12fl  and  ISOo.-Cirpqlsr  Metre  Bridge. 

§  81,  page  254).  A  foi-m  of  Wheatstone's  bridge,  in  which 
FTQ,  of  Fig.  123,  was  one  piece  of  stretched  wire,  aud 
the  ratio  of  the  "proportional  arm»  "  eta  d  varied  by 
moving  the  connection  of  the  wire  leading  to  one 
terminal  of  the  gxlvanometer,  was  originally  employed 
by  the  Electrical  Committee  of  the  British  Association, 
and  is,  for  this  reason,  sometimes  called  the  "  JiritUh 
Aesociation  bridge";  at  other  times,  the  "metre  bridge,'' 
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from  the  stretched  ^ire  being  often  a  metre  long.  The 
wire  may  be  made  pf  platinum,  or  Ijetter  still,  of  platinum- 
indium,  which,  being  very  hard,  tends  to  prevent  the 
wire  from  being  worn  at  any  part. 

To  protect  the  platinum-iiidium  wire  from  being 
accidentally  knocked  or  damaged,  it  may  conveniently 
be  placed  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  edge  of  an  ebonite  or 
slate  disc,  D  (Fig.  126),  and  contact  made  with  any  point 
of  it  by  means  of  the  spring  key  k  carried  at  the  end  of 
the  movable  radial  arm  a,  and  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  126a.  The  small  pin  under  the  knob  k  is  to  prevent 
the  knob  being  pressed  down  so  much  as  to  damage  the 
platinum-iridium  wire.  The  circuit  of  the  battery  b 
(Fig.  126)  is  closed  by  a  separate  key  k'. 

The  scale  round  the  edge  of  the  disc  in  Fig.  126  is 
divided  into  centimetres  and  millimetres,  but  for  rapid 
work  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  this  scale  divided  into 
ratios,  as  indicated  for  a  few  points  in  the  following,  where 
the  top  line  of  numbers  gives  thejength  of  the  platinum- 
iridium  wire  measured  from  the  left  hand,  the  second 
line  of  figures  the  ratio  of  the  length  on  the  left  to  the 
length  on  the  right,  and  the  third  line  the  ratio  of  the 
length  on  the  right  to  the  length  on  the  left : — 

0    10      20         30         40         50     60         70       80         90         100 

0    Dili    0-250    0-429    0667    1     1-500    2-333    4  9  CO 

«    9  4  2-333    1-500    1     0667    0-429    0250    01 U      0 

A  form  of  metro  bridge  of  greater  range  is  shown 
in  Fig.  127.  It  has  three  stretched  wires  wWy  each  a 
metre  in  length,  and  so  arranged  that  either  one  of  them 
alone,  or  two  of  them  in  series,  or  all  three  in  series, 
can  be  made  use  of  to  form  the  two  sides  c  and  d  of  the 
Wheatstone's  bridge  (Fig.  123).     When  the  plug  E  is,  as  ^ 

in  the  figure,'  placed  in  the  hole  H,  the  current  simply  ^ 

passes  through  the  strotched  wire  which  is  nearest  to  the  M 

obRerver.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plug  E  be  put  in 
the  hole  A,  then,  since  the  brass  plate  P  is  permanently 
connected  with  the  plate  p  by  a  thick  copper  strip  under 
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the  base  of  the  instrument,  the  middle  atretuhed  wire  is 
short-circuited,  and  the  wire  nearest  to  the  oViserver  is 


in  aeries  with  tlie  one  farthest  from  him.     Lastly,  if  ^^^ 
plug  be  removed  altogether,  the  tliree  wires  are  in  series. 
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Tbe  object  of  thus  lengthening  the  wire  is  to  increase 
the  sensibility  of  the  test  when  desired,  and  a  still 
further  increase  in  the  sensibility  can  be  effected  by 
removing  the  short-circuit  pieces  s^,  s.,,  and  inserting 
coils  of  known  resistance  in  place  of  them.  For  example, 
suppose  that  the  ratio  of  the  unknown  to  the  known 

resistance  be  I,  then  the  slider  k  must  be  placed  so  as 
to  divide  the  stretched  wire  into  two  parts  having  this 
ratio.  Hence,  if  one  of  the  three  wires  only  be  used,  the 
lengths  of  the  two  parts  which  will  give  exact  balance 
will  be  60  and  40  centimetres,  and  an  error  of  1  cen- 
timetre in  the  position  of  the  slider  will  cori-espond 
with  an  error  in  the  determination  in  the  ratio  of 

61^  _60 

-— —  X   100  per  cent.,  or  4*3  per  cent 

1  '5 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  wires  in  series  be 
employed,  then  the  lengths  into  which  the  three  metres 
of  wire  .must  be  divided  to  obtain  exact  balance  will 
be  180  and  120  centimetres,  and  an  error  of  one  cen- 
timetre in  the  position  of  the  slider  will  correspond 
with  an  eiTor  in  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of 

181        180 

119        120  ^  ,^^  ^         1  ^ 

=-— X  100  per  cent.,  or  1-4  per  cent. 

1-5 

If  now  two  coils,  each  having  a  resistance  equal  to, 
say,  500  centimetres  of  the  stretched  wire,  be  inserted 
in  place  of  the  short  circuit  pieces  s^  and  s^,  an  error  of 
a  centimetre  in  the  position  of  the  slider  will  only  corre- 
spond with  an  error  of 

781    _    780 

519         520 

jTg X  100  per  cent.,  or  0-32  per  cent. 

Contact  between  the  platinum- tipped  knife-edge  k 
and  one  or  other  of  the  stretched  wires,  is  produced  by 
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depressing  the  knob  k,  which  causes  the  lever,  L  l,  to  which 
this  knife-edge  is  attached  to  turn  on  an  axis  A  A.  On 
removing  the  pressure,  the  lever  is  pressed  up  by  a 
spring  underneath  it ;  and  the  slider  should  never  be 
moved  with  the  knife-edge  k  depressed,  as  this  would 
scrape  the  stretched  wire  and  alter  its  diameter.  In 
order  to  enable  k  to  make  contact  with  either  the  firet, 
second,  or  third  wire,  the  knob  K  is  not  fastened  rigidly 
to  the  lever,  but  can  slide  along  it  in  a  slot,  and  be 
so  placed  that  the  near  end  of  the  spring  s  rests  in 
either  one  of  three  grooves  on  the  ,top  of  the  lever,  L  L, 
corresponding  with  the  three  positions  of  k  when  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  three  stretched  wires' respectively. 

77.  Bridge  Key. — In  using  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  it 
is  desirable  to  send  the  current  through  the  four  arms  of 
the  bridge  ja,  6,  c,  c?,  before  it  is  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  galvanometer,  and  this  is  especially  important  when 
testing  the  resistance  of  the  copper  conductor  of  a  long 
submaiine  cable,  since  the  current  in  such  a  case  takes 
an  appreciable  time  to  reach  its  maximum  value  and 
become  steady,  due  to  the  cable  acting  as  a  "  condenser  " 
{see  Volume  II.).  Hence,  if  the  galvanometer  circuit 
were  completed  when  the  battery  was  attached  to  the 
bridge,  an  instantaneous  swing  of  the  galvanometer 
would  be  produced,  even  if  a  bore  to  h  the  ratio  of  c  to 
d.  And  although,  since  the  ratio  of  resistances  having 
been  effected,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  would 
become  nought  as  soon  as  the  current  in  the  four 
branches  of  the  bridge  became  steady,  great  delay  in 
the  testing  would  be  caused  by  this  fii*st  swing  of  the 
needle.  A  similar  difficulty  would  occur  in  measur- 
ing the  resistance  of  an  electromagnet  or  even  of  any 
coil  without  an  iron  core,  if  it  were  not  specially  wound ; 
because  whenever  a  coil  is  so  wound  that  a  current  pass- 
ing through  it  produces  magnetic  action,  a  short  interval 
of  time  has  to  elapse,  after  putting  on  the  battery,  l^fore 
the  current  reaches  its  maximum,  or  steady,  value,  arising 
from  what  is  called  the  "  self-induction  "  of  the  coil. 
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A  key  for  sending  the  current  through  tlie  four  arms 
ol  the  bridge  before  it  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
galvuiometer  is  shown  at  K  (Fig.  128),  and  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  one  originally  employed  by  the  Klectrical 
CoDiinittee  of  the  British  Association.  On  pressing 
dcrwn  the  button,  contact  is  first  made  between  the 
flexiUe  piece  of  brass  a  and  the  flexible  piece  of  brass  b. 


Fig.  12S.— Bridgt  Key. 

This  completes  the  battery  circuit,  and  causes  the  cur- 
rent to  flow  through  the  four  arms  of  the  bridge  shown 
symbolically  in  Fig.  128  by  the  spiral  lines.  On  the 
button  being  still  further  pressed  down,  b  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  httle  knob  of  ebonite  e  on  the  top 
of  the  flexible  piece  of  brass  c.  This  does  not  complete 
my  otlier  electric  current ;  but  on  the  button  being  still 
further  depressed,  c  is  brought  into  contact  with  d,  and 
the  galvanometer  circuit  is  completed. 
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This  form  of  key  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  oi'dinary 
bridge  key,  because  all  the  connections  are  above  the 
base  of  the  key  and  in  sight,  whereas  when  the  connec- 
tions are  made  under  the  base,  it  occasionally  happens 
that,  without  it  being  noticed,  the  pieces  of  guttapercha- 
covered  wire  used  to  make  the  connections  are  either 
badly  insulated,  or  are  loosely  connected  at  their  ends 
with  the  terminals  of  the  key,  and  so  introduce  unneces- 
sary resistance. 

78.  Use  of  a  Shunt  with  the  Bridge.— It  is  desirable 
to  employ  also  another  key  k  (Fig.  128),  which  may  be 
quite  simply  made  of  a  twisted  bit  of  hard  brass  wire, 
bent  so  as  to  press  up  against  a  sort  of  bridge  of  hard 
brass  wire,  since  the  resistance  at  the  contact  is  in  this 
case  of  no  consequence.  When  the  key  is  not  depressed, 
a  portion  of  the  current  is  shunted  past  the  galvanometer 
through  any  convenient  shunt  s,  the  resistance  of  which 
need  not  be  known  as  it  does  not  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tions. The  object  of  this  shunt  is  merely  to  diminish  the 
sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  when  the  first  appi'oxi- 
mation  is  being  made  to  the  value  of  the  unknown  re- 
sistance. As  soon  as  this  has  been  done  the  key  k  should 
be  depressed,  and  all  the  current  in  the  galvanometer 
circuit  arising  from  want  of  perfect  balance  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  galvanometer  itself,  and  the  resistances 
adjusted  until  perfect  balance  is  obtained.  Anotlicr  de- 
vice to  expedite  the  testing,  and  also  to  prevent  power- 
ful currents  being  sent  through  the  galvanometer,  con- 
sists in  not  holding  the  key  K  down  when  the  first  ix)ugb 
approximation  is  being  made,  but  merely  giving  it  a  tap, 
which  has  the  eflPect,  when  the  balance  is  far  from 
perfect,  of  giving  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  a 
slight  impulse  to  one  side  or  the  other,,  according  &b 
the  ratio  of  a  to  5  is  larger  or  smaller  than  that  of 
c  to  c?,  instead  of  causing  the  needle  to  violently  swing 
against  the  stops  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  it  would 
do  if  the  key  K  were  held  down  before  balance  was 
arrived  at. 
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79.  Meaning  of  the  Deflection  on  a  Bridge  Galvano- 
meter.— A  considerable  amount  of  time  will  be  saved 
in  testing  if  the  meaning  of  a  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle,  say  to  the  right,  be  once  for  all  definitely 
ascertained,  and  a  note  be  made  whether  it  means  that 
the  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  too  large  or  too  small.  The  simplest 
way  of  recording  this,  if  we  assume,  for  example,  a  to 
be  the  unknown  resistance,  is  to  put  the  words  **  in- 
crease h"  and  ** diminish  b  ''-one  on  each  side  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, these  being  the  directions  to  be  followed 
according  as  the  needle  deflects  towards  one  or  other  of 
tbena.  The  position  of  these  two  directions  must,  of 
oonrse,  be  reversed  if  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer, 
or  of  the  testing  batteiy,  be  reversed. 

Example  34. — In  measuring  a  resistance  on  the 
Wheatstone's  bridge  the  resistances  of  the  arms  P  t  and 
T^  (Fig.  123)  are  1,000  and  100  ohms  respectively. 
The  unknown  resistance  is  placed  in  the  arm  p  s,  and  the 
resistance  in  s  Q  is  adjusted  until  balance  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  obtained.  It  is  found  that  when  the  variable 
i^esistance  bq  is  .546  ohms  the  galvanometer  deflection  is 
15  divisions  to  the  left,  while  if  s  Q  is  made  547  ohms 
tbe  deflection  is  27  divisions  to  the  right.  Find  the 
value  of  the  unknown  resistance,  assuming  proportion- 
ally of  deflection  for  small  changes  in  the  resistance  s  q. 

A  change  of  1  ohm  in  s  Q  produces  a  change  of  42 

15 
divisions  in  the  deflection,  hence  a  change  of  — ,  or  0*36, 

ohm  in  SQ  would  cause  a  change  of  15  divisions  in  the 
deflection.  Consequently,  if  SQ  were  546-36  ohms  the 
galvanometer  deflection   would  be  zero,   therefore   the 

1000 
fttsistance  tested  is  — r-  x  546*36,  or  5463*6,  ohms. 

80.  Conditions   Affecting    the   Resistance   of  a 

Conductor. — The  resistance  of  a  conductor  depends  on 
four  distinct  conditions  : — 
(1)  Its  length. 


L 
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(2)  Its  cross-section, 

(3)  The  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  purity 
of  the  material,  and  the  hardness  or  density. 

(4)  The  temp^ature. 

»  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  student  should 
ascertain  by  experiment  how  much  change  is  produced 
in  the  resistance  by  varying  each  of  these  four  conditions 
separately.  And  generally,  in  experimenting,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  when  it  is  possible  to  change  several  of 
tJie  conditions  under  which  tJie  experiinent  cah  be  niade,  it 
is  of  tlie  uttnost  importance  that  ordy  one  of  the  conditions 
should  be  varied  at  one  time.  The  effect  produced  by  the 
variation  of  one  condition  should  be  fully  inquired  into  be- 
fore any  one  of  the  other  conditions  is  in  any  way  altered, 
otherwise  it  will  generally  be  quite  impossible  to  gather 
from  the  results  what  portion  of  the  variation  in  the 
effect  was  produced  by  a  particular  change  in  the  condi- 
tions. 

81.  Variation  of  Resistance  with  Length. — In  §  42, 
page  167,  we  saw  that  when  a  steady  current  passed 
through  a  uniform  conductor  the  P.D.  between  any  two 
points  was  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  conductor 
between  the  points.  Combining  this  fact  with  the 
fundamental  definition  of  resistance  (§  44,  page  172),  it 
follows  at  once  that  the  resistance  of  a  uniform  condv>ctor 
is  proportional  to  its  length. 

This  law  may  also  be  proved  independently  by  using 
a  high-resistance  galvanometer  as  a  voltmeter.  For  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  although  it  would  not  be  justi- 
fiable to  prove  that  Ohm's  law  were  true  by  using  a 
c«*rren^voltmeter,  seeing  that  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ing a  galvanometer  as  a  voltmeter  depends  on  the  fact 
that  Ohm's  law  is  true,  galvanometers  could  be  used  as 
accurate  voltmeters,  when  once  Ohm's  law  has  been 
proved  to  be  true,  even  if  the  distribution  of  potential 
along  a  uniform  wire  conveying  a  steady  current  followed 
some  law  other  than  it  actually  does. 

Fig.  129  shows  a  simple  arrangement  for  testing  the 
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distribution  of  poteutiiil  in  Buch  a  case.  On  pressing 
down  the  key  a  current  is  sent  through  a  unifoi-m  wire 
of  pbttiiiuQi — or  better,  of  platinuni-iridium— stretched 
iilong  a.  graduated  bar  between  the  points  w  w'.  A 
tangent  galvanometer,  whose  coil  has  a  high  resistance 
coinpared  with  that  of  the  straight  wire  w  w',  has  one  of 
its  terniinals,  b,  connected  with  one  end  of  this  wire,  w, 


0  isoo 


wbile  its  other  terminal,  b',  can  be  connected  with  iiny 
point  of  the  stretched  wire  by  means  of  the  loose  flexible 
wire  and  the  binding  screw  s. 

Then  experiment  shows,  if  the  sensibility  of  the 
giJvanometer  is  kept  unchanged  by  the  adjusting  magnet 
not  being  moved  during  the  experiment,  and  if  the 
CMrent  flowing  through  the  wire  w  w'  be  kept  quite 
wnatant,  that  the  tangent  of  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer,  and  therefore  the  P.D.  between  its 
t^nuioals,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  tho 
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Instead  of  the  binding  screw  s'  (Fig.  129)  we  may 
conveniently  use  a  movable  spring  key ;  but  whatever 
method  be  employed  of  making  connectiou  witli  different 
points  of  the  stretched  wire,  the  contact  must  be  loosened 
before  the  connecting  device  is  mbved  along,  othei'wise 
the  wire  will  be  scraped,  and  its  croas-section  will  no 
longer  remain  perfectly  unifiitm'; 

If  it  be  desired  to  try  this  experiment  witli  a  longer 
wire  than  can  be  conveniently  used  in  a  straight  form, 
we  may  employ 
I  the  frame  (Fig. 
130),  consisting 
of  six  or  more 
wooden  cylinders 
having  a  screw 
groove  cut  on 
each.  Lengtlis  of 
say  5,  10,20,30, 
40  and  50  feet  of 
wire  of  the  aatiie 
materialaxid  hav- 
ing exactly  the 
same  thickneas 
throughout,  say 
0-01  of  an  inch, 
may  be  wound 
Hi!- 130.  in    the    grooves 

on  the  respective 
cylinders,  and  by  connecting  the  binding  sei-ewa  together 
in  pairs  the  whole  of  the  wire  may  lie  joined  up  in 
series.  If  a  cun-ent  l>e  sent  through  the  whole  of  the 
wire  joined  up  in  series  from  left  to  right  tliiough 
the  wire  on  the  tirst  cylinder,  right  to  left  through 
that  on  the  second,  dkc,  and  if  '  the  current  be 
maintained  constant,  it  will  be  foiind  that  the  P.D. 
between  the  tenninuls  at  the  ends  of  any  one  of  the 
cylinders  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  wii-e  on  that 
oylinder. 
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82.  Variation  of  Resistance  with  Gross-Section. — 

For  ascertaining  the  law  of  variation  of  the  resistance 
of  a  conductor  with  its  cross-section  the  spiral  grooves 
in  another  set  of  six  cylinders  (Fig.  130)  have  wound 
in  them  wires  all  composed  of  the  same  material  and 
of  exactly  the  same  length  (say,  twenty-one  feet),  but 
having  diameters  respectively  of,  say.  0*008,  0*0095, 
OOlj.OOlSe,  0*0158,  0019  of  an  inch. '  The  resistances 
of  these  wires  may  be  tested  by  any  of  the  methods 
described  in  the  §§  71  to  76,  in  terms  of  some  one 
resistance  taken  as  a  standard;  and  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  found  that  the  resistances  of  the  different 
condtictors  of  the  same  inatericU  are  inversely  as  the 
iqwvres  of  their  diameters — that  is,  inversely  a>s  tlieir 
tKtional  areas, 

83.  Variation  of  Besistance  with  Material.— The 
cylinders  in  this  case  have  wound  on  them  wires  of 
exactly  the  same  length  (say,  twenty-one  feet)  and  having 
exactly  the  same  diameter  (say,  0  01  of  an  inch),  but 
made  of  the  following  materials  respectively — copper, 
brass,  platinum,  iron,  lead,  and  German  silver ;  and  when 
the  resistances  are  tested  by  any  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  §  §  71  to  76,  it  is  found  that  the  metals,  as 
given  in  this  list,  are  arranged  in  increasing  order  of 
resistance,  and  that  the  resistances  are,  roughly,  as  the 
numbers  1,  4,  5|,  6,  12,  13. 

84.  Besistance  of  Metals  and  Allojs  per  Centimetre 
Cube  and  per  Inch  Cube. — The  *' specific  resistance" 

of  a  material  is  usually  expressed  as  the  resistance 
in  "  microhms  "  or  millionth s  of  an  ohm,  at  0*^0.  of  a 
(tentimetre  cube,  or  of  an  inch  cube — that  is,  the  resist- 
ance from  one  face  to  the  opposite  face  across  the  cube. 
It  has  been  customary  hitherto  in  books  to  give  a  table 
of  the  specific  resistances  of  a  number  of  pure  materials 
and  alloys  expressed  to  four  significant  figures  as  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Matthiessen  nearly  thirty  years  ago  ;  and 
such  a  table  will  be  found  in  ihe  earlier  editions  of 
"Practical  Electricity."     But  during  the  last  few  years  a 
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number  of  investigations  have  been  carried  out  on  the 
resistance  of  copper — the  material  generally  employed 
for  an  electric  conductor — and  it  has  been  found  that  a 
diminution  of  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  can  be  produced  in 
the  resistance  of  copper  by  compressing  it,  without  any 
change  being  made  in  its  chemical  composition.  The 
resistance  of  different  samples  of  copper  chemically  of 
the  same  quality  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  the 
density  increases ;  so  that  even  if  we  compare  the 
resistances  of  different  copper  wires  of  the  same  length 
and  weight  (Table  No.  VI.)  instead  of  the  same  length 
and  cross-section^  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  denser, 
and  therefore  the  thinner,  wire  has  the  less  resistance. 
The  difference  between  the  resistances  of  copper  wires  of 
the  same  length  and  weight  is,  however,  less  of  course 
than  between  the  resistances  of  wires  of  the  same  length 
and  cross-section. 

TABLE    VI. 

Variation  op  Specific  Resistance  with  Density,  for  High 

Conductivity  Copper. 


Density. 

.   Resistance  in  International 
Microhms  per   Centimetre 
Cube,  at  0°O. 

Besistance  in  International 

OlimR  of  a  wire  1  metre 

long,  weighing  1  gramme. 

Hard  Drawn. 

Annealed. 

Hard  Drawn. 

Annealed. 

8-86 
8-88 
8-89 
8-90 
8-92 
8-94 

1  -635 
1-629 
1-615 
1-597 

1-6076 

1-605 

1-587 

1-567 

0-1454 
01450 
0-1440 
0-1428 

0-1424 
0-1426 
0-1411 

01392 

This  table  is  extracted  from  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Fitzpatrick 
"On  the  Specific  Resistance  of  Copper,"  in  the  JSlecirieian  for 
October  3rd,  1890.     {See  the  note  on  page  312.) 

Similar  investigations  have  not  yet  been  made  with 
other  materials,  so  that  the  ^ecific  resistances  given  in 
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the  following  table  (No.  VII.)  must  be  regarded  as  being 
only  approximately  correct,  and  they  are,  therefore,  stated 
only  to  three  significant  figures.  The  substances  are 
arranged  in  order  of  increasing  specific  resistance,  and 
the  unit  employed  is  the  international  microhm. 

TABLE    VII. 

Purified   Substances   Arranged   in    Order    of    Ikckeasino 
Resistance  for  the  Same  Length  and  Sectional  Area. 


N^ame  of  Metal. 


Silver,  annealed    ... 

Copper,  annealed...  I  ^^^ 

„  „  (Matthiessen) 

Silver,  hard  drawn 

Ct^per,  hard  dia  wn  |  ^^^™ 

„  „  (Matthiessen) 

Gold,  annealed     ... 

Gold,  hard  drawn 

Aliufiinimn,  annealed 

Zinc,  pressed         

Phosphor  bronze     (aboat) 

Platinum,  aimealed 

hon,  annealed 

Gold-silver  alloy  (2  oz. 
gold,  1  oz.  silver),  hard 
or  annealed       

Nickel,' annealed 

Tin,  pressed  

I<ead,  pressed       

German  sUver      ...{^'^7 

Hatinum-silver  alloy  (I  oz. 
platinmn,  2  oz.  silver), 
luird  or  annealed 


Resistance  in  International 
Microhms  at  CCentigrade. 


Centimetre 
CJube. 


1-48* 

1-55 

1-61 

1-594 

1-58 

1-69 

1*64 

1-630 

2-06 

2-089 

2-90 

5-61 

7-8 

9-04 

9-69 


10-8 
12-4 
13-2 
19-6 
19-0 
30-0 


24  3 


Inch  Cube. 


0-583 

0-610 

0-633 

0-6277 

0-622 

0-626 

0-646 

0-6418 

0-807 

0-822 

1-14 

2-21 

3-07 

3-55 

3-82 


4-27 
4-90 
5-19 
7-71 
7-48 
11-8 


9-58 


Relative 
Resistance. 


1 

1-04 

109 

1-077 

1-07 

1-07 

111 

110 

1-38 

1-41 

1-96 

3-79 

5-27 

6-09 

6-66 


7-33 
8-41 
8-91 
13-2 
12-8 
20-2 


16-4 


*  Profe,  Bewar  and  Fleming  give  1*468,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
1-481. 
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TABLE    VII.    (continued). 


Nanu)  of  Metal. 

Resistance  in  International 
Microhms  at  0°Gentigrade. 

Relative 

Centimetre 
Cube. 

Inch  Cube. 

Resistance. 

Platinoid    ...            (about) 
Antimony,  pressed          ... 
Manganin  ...           (about) 

Mercury 

Bismuth,  pressed 

34 
36-4 
42 

94-08 
108 

13-4 

13-9 

16-7 

37-04 

42-5 

23 

23-8 

28-7 

63-6 

73 

From  the  preceding  table  we  see  that  of  the  various 
pure  metals  annealed  silver  is  the  one  having  the  least, 
and  bismuth  the  one  having  the  greatest,  resistance  for  a 
given  length  and  sectional  area. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  foregoing  table  can  be  used 
to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  a  wire  or  rod  of  any  length 
and  of  any  cross-section  composed  of  any  one  of  the 
materials  at  0**C.  For  example,  if  s  be  the  specific 
resistance  per  cubic  centimetre,  I  the  length,  and  d  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  in  centimetres,  the  resistance  is 

microhms. 


TT 


d^ 


85.  Resistance  of  Metals  and  Alloys  for  a  Given 

Length  and  Weight — It  is  frequently  convenient  to 
know,  not  the  resistance  of  a  given  volume  of  a  material, 
but  the  resistance  of  a  given  length  having  a  given 
weight  In  the  following  table  (No.  VIII.)  will  be  found 
the  resistances  in  international  microhms 'at  O^C.  of 
wires  one  foot  long  weighing  one  grain,  and  one  metre 
long  weighing  one  gramme ;  the  substances  being  ar- 
ranged in  increasing  order  of  resistance  for  a  given  length 
and  weighty  this  order  being  different  from  that  employed 
in  Table  No.  VII.,  where  the  substances  were  arranged 
in  increasing  order  for  the  same  length  and  crdss-aection^ 
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TABLE  VIIL 

PuBiFisD  Substances  Arbanoed   in   O&deb    op    Incbbasiko 
Bbsistancb  fob  the  Same  Length  and  Weight. 


Name  of  Metal. 


AliimminTn,  annealed 
Copper,  annealed      |  *^^°^ 
n  t,  (HattliieBsen) 

Copper,  hard  drawn  I  ^™ 

•;  „  (Matthiessen) 

Silver,  annealed 

Silver,  hard  drawn 

Zinc,  pressed         

Gold,  annealed      

Gold,  hard  drawn 

Phosphor  bronze      (about) 

lion,  annealed      

"Rn,  pressed  

Kickel,  annealed 

Gold-gilver  alloy  (2  oz.  J 
gold,  1  oz.  silver),  hard  > 
or  annealed  ) 

German  sUver      ...{^[™ 

Platmmn,  annealed 

I«ad,  pressed        

Antimony,  pressed 
Platinam  -  silver    (1  oz. 

platinum,  2  oz.  silver), 

luird  or  annealed 

Platinoid  ...         

^ganin...  (about) 

Bismuth,  pressed 

*ffflcury 


Resistance  in  International 

Ohms  at  O^Centigrade  of 

a  wire. 


1  foot  long 
weighing  1  gni. 


0-1071 

0-199 

0-209 

0-2037 

0-208 

0-218 

0-2078 

0-218 

0-238 

0-575 

0-577 

0-587 

1;0 

1-082 

1-38 

1-51 

2-36 


2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


37 

87 
■74 
19 
41 


4-19 

4-40 
5-12 
15-2 
18-36 


1  metre  long 
weighing  1  gnn. 


0-0747 

0-139 

0-143 

0-1421 

0-142 

0-146 

0-1449 

0-152 

0-166 

0-401 

0-402 

0-409 

0-70 

0-756 

0-960 

1-06 

1-65 

1-66 
2-01 
1-93 
2-22 
2-38 

2-92 

3-03 

3-57 
10-6 
12-80 


Relative 
Resistance. 


1 

1-86 
1-91 
1-90 
1-90 
1-95 
1-94 
2-04 
2-22 
5-37 
5-37 
6-47 
9-3 
10-1 
12-8 
14-1 

22-1 

22-2 
26-9 
25-8 
29-7 
31-8 

39-1 

40-6 
47-8 

142 

171 


From  Table  No.  VIIL  we  see  that  of  the   metals 
oiuminium  has  the  least  resistance  for  a  given  length 
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and  weiffht ;  whereas  we  saw  from  Table  No.  VII., 
page  259,  that  for  a  given  UngOi,  and  croBB-eeclion  it  was 
annealed  silver  that  had  the  least  resistance. 

86.  Variation  of  BeBistance  with  Temperature.— To 
aScei'taiu  the  way  in  which  the  resistance  of  metals  and 
alloys  varies  with  the  temperature,  smalicoilsof  silk-covered 
wire  composed  of  the  different  materials  may  be  conveni- 
ently wound  on  paper  cylinders 
and  inserted  in  narrow  glass 
test-tobes,  a,,   Oo,  Og,  and  a^ 
(Fig.  131),  the  test-tubes  being 
supported  from  a  wooden  disc. 
One  end  of  eai'h  of  the  coils 
'     may  be  soldered  to  a  common 
terminal,   T,   while   the   other 
ends  of  the  coils  are  soldertd 
to  the  terminals  Tj,  t^,  Tj  and 
T.j.    The  test-tubes  are  inserted 
in    the    water-bath    w   (Fig. 
I.31a),  iVhich  can  be  warmed, 
with   the    Bunsen  burner  b, 
standing  onasheet  of  asbestos, 
A  A,  to  a  temperature  which  is 
itidicate<I  by  the  thermometer 
1 1,  enclosed  in  a  brass  tube 
Rg.  ISi.— Coils  of  Wirs  useil  in       to  prevent  mechanical  injuiy ; 
SS^ffi™or''Re^6S      M»d    the    resistances    of    the 
iritii  Tsmieratiire.  different  coils  of  wire  can  be 

measured  with  a  Whea^tatone's 
bridge,  diSTerential  galvanometer,  or  other  suitable  arrange- 
ment, the  measuring  apparatus  being  protected  from  the 
heat  of  tlie  bnmer  by  means  of  the  double  wooden  screen  s. 
In  carrying  out  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  glass  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
is  very  thin,  and  as  mercury  is  a  substance  having  a  very 
small  "  specific  heat,"*  a  thermometer  rapidly  acquires  the 
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temperature  of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  it ;  whereas  a 
mass  of  metal  inserted  in  the  same  liquid  may  have 
i  very  different  temperature  from  the  liquid  which  im- 
mediatelf  Kurrouuds  it,  especially  if  the  temperature  be 


Fit  laio.— C»lorimat«r  tot  Measiirhig  Hie  Colla  of  Wire  Bhuwn  ill  Fig.  181. 

rapidly  rising  or  falling.  Further,  a  liquid,  being  a  very 
h»d  conductor  of  heat,  the  temperature  in  different  parts 
of  it  wUl  be  different,  unless  it  be  kept  constantly  in 
motion;  thei«fore  a  stirrer,  gs,  is  provided  with  the 
" eafortmeter  "  seen  in  Figs.  131  and  Iftltt.     Lastly,  the 
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wat«F-bath  w  is  made  in  two  separate  parts  in  order 
that  the  current  of  hot  water  which  rises  by  "  convection" 
from  the  heated  bottom  of  the  water-bath  may  not  come 
directly  into  contact  with  the  glass  tubes. 

Before  taking;  a  measurement  of  the  resistonces  of  tha 
coils  of  wire  at  any  particular  temperature,  it  is  well  to 
adjust  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  so  as  to  maintain 
the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  constant  for'some 
minutes,  the  water  being  constantly  agitated  with  ths 
stirrer  88  during  the  time.   For  the  longer  the  time  during 
which  the  temperature  (rf 
the  water  in  the  water-bath 
is  all  kept  at  a  uniform  and 
constant  temperature,  tho 
greater  is  tlie  probability 
that  the  coils  of  wire  hava 
acquired  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the   thermo- 
meter (. 

The  exact  law  connect- 

ng.is2.  ing   the   variation  of  the 

resistance  of  a  metal  with 

the    temjwrature    depends    not    only   on    its    chemical 

constitution,  but   on   its   molecular  condition,  such    as 

its  hardness,  and  therefore,  although  a  large  number  o£ 

experiments  hare  been  carried  out  on  this  subject  by 

various  people,  tjie  results  are  conflicting.     According  to 

Dr.  Matthiessen  and  M.  Benoit,  if  r^  be  the  resistance 

of  a  conductor  of  pure  metal   at   any  temperature   t, 

and  r,  be  its  resistance  at  the  freezing  temperature, 

»•,  =  r„  (1  +  a(  +  bfi), 

where  a  and  b  are  positive  coefficients,  and  such  a  law 
gives  a  curve  connecting  resistance  and  temperature 
something  like  AAA  (Fig.  1 32),  indicating  that  the  re- 
sistance of  a  pure  metal  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
temjjerature.  The  late  Sir  W,  Siemens,  however,  who 
was  the  first  to  experiment  on  the  variation  of  reaiatance 
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at  high  temperature,  showed  that  this  formula  was  only 
correct  between  the  limits  of  0"  and  100°  0.,  and  he 
suggested  the  formula 


r. 


=i-z{'^^~'  +  ^^-'}' 


where  t  is  the  temperature  measured  from  the  absolute 
zero,  which  is  273''C.  below  the  freezing-point  As  a 
and  fi  are  positive  coefficients,  this  second  equation 
vould  give  a  curve  something  like  abb  (Fig.  132), 
which  is  quite  different  in  shape  from  a  a  A.  In  fact,  a 
curve  of  the  shape  ab  b  indicates  that  the  resistance  of 
a  metal  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  temperatura 
Prof.  Callendar,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  during  the  last  few  years  to  a  study  of  the 
temperature  variation  of  resistance,  especially  of  platinum 
at  hi^  temperatures,  concludes  that  the  first  formula 
generally  represents  the  truth  more  correctly  than  the 
second,  but  he  finds  that  b  equals  —0  000, 000, 5 33,  for 
platinum  a  being  0*003,448.  A  long  series  of  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Kilgour  and  the  author  on  platinum, 
between  0**  and  340"*  C,  shows  that  for  this  metal  a  is 
about  0-0036,  and  that  b  varies  frpm  —0  000, 000, 109  to 
—0-000,000,645.  Hence  the  curve  for  platinum  is  of 
the  shape  abb  (Fig.  132),  similar  to  that  found  by  the 
late  Sir  W.  Siemens.  Lastly,  the  measurements  carried 
out  in  1893  by  Mr.  Kennelly  in  America  appear  to 
show  that  the  resistance  of  commercial  copper  follows  a 
straight-line  law — that  is,  the  equation  connecting  resist- 
ance and  temperature  is  of  the  form 

n  =  ^0  (1  +  «  t), 

without  any  teim   containing  t%  and  gives  therefore  a 
straight  line  something  like  a  c  c  (Fig.  132). 

When  t  is  measured  in  degrees  Centigrade  the  value 
of  a  for  commercial  copper  is  0*00406 — according  to 
Messrs.  Kennelly "  and  R.  A.  Fessenden — a  result  not 
differing  much  from  that  published  in  1894  by  Messrs. 
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J.  W.  Swan  and  J.  Rhodin  for  pure  electrolytically 
deposited  copper  when  hard  drawn,  the  temperature 
coefficient  of  which  they  find  to  be  0-00408.  When, 
however,  this  pure  copper  is  annealed,  the  coefficient 
rises  to  as  high  a  value  as  0*00416,  according  to  these 
experimenters,  or  0*00428  according  to  Profs.  Dewar  and 
Fleming.  Dr.  Matthiessen's  experiments  on  copper,  on 
the  other  hand,  led  to  a  value  of  about  0*00387  for  a. 

In  spite,  then,  of  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  on 
this  subject,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  sure  of  the  shape 
of  the  curve ;  but  we  are,  however,  quite  sure  that  the 
coefficient  a  has  a  value  something  like  0*004  for  pure 
metals,  excluding  iron  and  nickel,  for  which  it  is  about 
0*005  and  0  007  respectively.  Further,  we  are  also  sure 
that  a  has  only  about  one-tenth  of  this  value  for  certain 
alloys.  So  far,  then,  the  results  of  the  very  important 
research  carried  out  by  Dr.  Matthiessen  thirty  years  ago 
to  discover  a  conductor  of  a  permanent  character  writh 
a  low  temperature  coefficient  have  be«i  fully  confirmed. 
The  following  table  (No.  IX.)  contains  a  few  of  his 
results,  the  substances  being  arranged  in  deci*easing 
order  of  variation  of  resistance  with  temperature  : — 

TABLE    IX. 

Approximate  Percentage  Variation  in  Kesistanob  per   1**C. 

at  about  20° c. 


Iron 

.    about 

0-5  . 

Antimony 

... 

0-389 

Copper,  annealed 

•            •            • 

0-388 

'  Lead,  pressed    . 

.            .            • 

0-387 

Silver,  annealed 

•             •            . 

0-377 

Gold,  annealed  \ 

Zinc,  pressed     > 

•            •            . 

0-365 

Tin,  pressed       ) 

Mercury 

•            .            • 

0072 

Gold-silver  alloy  (2  oz. 

gold,  1  oz.  silver), 

hard  or  annealed  . 

•                        «                        • 

0065 

German  silver,  hard  or  annealed 

0044 

Platinum-silver  alloy  (1 

oz.  platinum,  2  oz. 

silver),  hard  or  annealed  . 

0-031 
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From  this  we  see  that,  whereas  (of  the  substances 
experimented  on  by  Dr.  Matthiessen)  an  alloy  q/ 
ptaHmfnvMver,  hard  or  annealed,  is  the  one  of  which 
the  resistance  changes  lecut  by  temperature,  German 
silver,  which  is  a  very  much  cheaper  alloy,  being  com- 
posed of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  is  nearly  as  good  in 
this  respect 

The  resistance  of  different  specimens  of  Grerman 
silver  wire  may,  however,  vary  from  about  0*027  per 
cent,  to  0O44  per  cent,  per  VG,;  for  the  name  ^^Gemum 
nlver'*  is  applied  indifferently  to  alloys  the  composition 
of  which  varies  from  100  parts  of  copper,  79  parts  of 
nickel,  and  53  of  zinc  to  100  parts  of  copper,  20  parts  of 
nickel,  and  30  of  zinc. 

The  coefficient  b  of  the  term  ^  in  the  formula 

n  =  r^  (1  +  at  -{-b^) 

is  said  to  be  zero  for  the  platinum-silver  alloy,  to  have  a 
small  positive  value  for  German  silver,  a  small  negative 
Tsdue  for  the  gold-silver  aJloy,  for  mercury  and  for 
platinum  (see  page  265),  and  a  comparatively  large 
positive  value  for  iron. 

87.  Conduotors  of  Large  Specific  Sesistanoe  have 
Small  Temperature  Ooeffloients. — On  comparing  Table 
No.  IX.  with  Table  No.  VII.  (page  259)  it  will  be 
observed  that,  if  tihe  metals  and  alloys  be  arranged 
in  increasing  order  of  specific  resistance,  they  are 
arranged  roughly  in  decreasing  order  of  temperature 
variation,  or,  in  other  words,  the^  poorer  the  conductor 
ike  smaUer  its  tempercUure  variation  of  resistance. 
And  not  only  does  the  temperature  variation  become 
less  and  less  as  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material 
increases,  but  it  passes  to  the  other  side  of  zei^  and 
is  negative  in  the  case  of  a  bad  conductor  like  carbon, 
whieh,  in  the  form  used  in  electric  arc-lamps,  has  a 
specific  resistance  of  about  0*01  o/»m  per  centimetre 
cube— a  value,  roughly,  6,250  times  as  great  as  that 
of  copper.     That  is  to  say,  the  resistance  of  carbon 
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diminishes  with  increase  of  temperature ;  for  example, 
the  resistance  of  the  carbon  fdament  of  a  glow-lamp, 
when  glowing  at  its  normal  brilliancy,  is  only  about 
three-quarters  of  the  resistance  it  possesses  when  cold. 
This  property  of  carbon  has  been  utilised  by  making  a 
resistance  of  a  metallic  wire  in  series  with  a  carbon 
filament,  so  arranged  that  the  increase  of  the  resistance 
of  the  wire  caused  by  rise  of  temperature  was  practically 
balanced  by  the  simultaneous  diminution  in  the  resist- 
ance of  the  carbon  filament. 

When  we  come  to  still  poorer  conductors,  such  |is 
gutta-percha  or  indiarubber,  which  are,  therefore,  usually 
termed  insulators,  the  temperature  coefficient  is  not  only 
negative,  but  is  numerically  much  larger  than  it  is  for 
any  metal.  For  example,  ^the  gutta-percha  which  is 
usually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  submarine 
cables  has  a  specific  resistance  of  about  350  x  10^^ 
ohms  per  cubic  centimetre  at  24''0.,  or  about  200 
million  million  million  times  the  specific  resistance 
of  the  copper  conductor;  but  this  high  resistance  is 
diminished  to  one-ninth  by  an  increase  of  temperature 
of  only  15**0. 

This  connection  between  high  specific  resistance  of  a 
metallic  alloy  and  low  temperature  coefficient  has  led 
people  to  seek  for  metallic  alloys  of  higher  and  higher 
specific  resistancea  About  eight  years  ago  it  was  found 
that  adding  a  trace  of  tungsten  to  German  silver  raised 
its  specific  resistance  from  about  20  microhms  to  34 
microhms  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  lowered  its  tempera- 
ture coefficient  from  about  0'()44  to  0*02  per  cent,  per 
VQ,  The  substance  thus  produced  is  called  **pkUinoidy" 
and  has  been  much  used  in  the  construction  of  resistances. 

At  the  present  time,  thin  platinoid  wire  can  be 
purchased  having  a  specific  resistance  as  high  as  35-9 
microhms  per  cubic  centimetre  at  0°0.,  and  a  tempera- 
ture coefficient  as  low  as  0*0178  per  cent,  per  VC. 

Going  still  farther,  Mr.  Weston,  by  adding  man- 
ganese to  copper  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  nickel. 
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has  succeeded  in  preparing  alloys  whose  resistance  does 
not  vary  at  all  for  ordinary  changes  of  temperature,  or, 
like  the  resistance  of  carbon,  actually  diminishes  with 
rise  of  temperature. 

These  manganese  alloys  have  been  very  fully  investi- 
gated at  the  Physikalische  Technische  Reichsanstalt,  the 
German  Government  physical  laboratory  at  Berlin,  and 
these  alloys,  with  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of  manganese 
and  having  a  specific  resistance  over  100  times  that  of 
copper,  have  been  prepared.  The  particular  alloy,  how- 
ever, which  the  work  of  this  Institute  has  shown  to  be 
the  best  for  ordinary  purposes  is  one  containing  85  per 
cent,  of  oopper,  12  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  3  per 
cent,  of  nickel  by  weight^  and  is  called  ^' manganin" 
Mangcmin,  which  has  a  specific  resistance  of  about  42 
microhms  per  cubic  centimetre,  or  about  28  times  that 
of  copper,  is  now  manufactured  commercially  in  Germany, 
and,  excepting  when  the  most  minute  accuracy  is  desired, 
the  variation  of  the  resistance  of  commercial  manganin 
may  be  regarded  as  zero  for  ordinary  changes  of  tem- 
pei-ature.     (See  the  note  on  page  312). 

Iron  wire  or  iron  ribbon,  on  account  of  its  low 
price^  is  sometimes  used  for  resistances  to  carry  large 
currents.  There  is  not,  however,  much  to  recommend 
its  use,  since  the  temperature  coefficient  of  iron  is  high, 
and  its  specific  resistance  is  only  about  six  times  as  large 
as  that  of  copper.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  placed 
in  long  shallow  troughs  cut  in  a  wooden  or  ebonite 
board  (Fig.  133),  is  an  excellent  material  to  employ 
for  a  resistance  to  carry  a  large  current,  when  it  is 
desired  to  alter  this  resistance  between  wide  limits 
quite  gradually.  For  mercury  has  about  63  times  the 
volumetric  resistance  of  copper  and  a  low  temperature 
coefficient,  the  resistance  r^  of  a  column  of  mercury  of 
given  length  and  cross-section  at  any  temperature  t^C, 
being  given,  it  is  said,  by  the  formula 

r,  =  r^   (1  +  0-000,748,5  t  -  0*000,000,398  t^). 
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wbere  r  is  the  resietotioe  at  0°0.  Further,  it  in 
clear  that  by  moving  the  copper  bridge  pieces  b,  b 
(Fig.  133)  the  resistance  between  the  terminals  t,  t 
can  be  altered  between  wide  limits  and  altered  perfectly 
gradually. 

With  the  bridge  pieces  b,  b  placed  as  shown  ia 
Fig.  133,  the  current  passea  from  right  to  left  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  front  mercury  trough,  from  left  to 
right  along  the  whole  length  of  the  second,  from  right  to 


left  along  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  third 
mercury  trough,  and  from  left  to  right  along  about 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  fourth.  When  the 
current  is  very  large,  it  may  be  sent  from  rigbt  to 
left  through  two  or  more  of  the  mercury  troughs 
in  parallel,  and  back  again  to  the  other  terminal 
through  two  or  more  of  the  other  mercury  troughs 
joined  in  parallel. 

The  following  table  (No.  X)  gives  a  list  of  the 
approximate  specific  resistances  and  temperature  co- 
efficients of  materials  commonly  employed  in  the  con- 
struction fff  resiBtances :-  — 
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TABLE    X. 

Specific  Resistance  and  Pbkcbntage  Tempebatube  Variation 
OP  Materials  used  in  Constkugtino  Kbsistance  Coils. 


Approximate, 

Name  of  Material. 

Resistance  in 

International 

"Microhini  per 

Centimetre  Cube 

atO°C. 

Percentage 

Variation 

of 

Resistance 
per  1°C. 

Iron 

Phosphor  bronze  . 

Gennan  silver 

Platmum-silver  (1  oz.  plati-  "k 
num,  2  oz.  silver)               / 

Platinoid     .... 

Manganin  (85  oz.  copper,  "j 
12  oz.  manganese,  3  oz.  > 
nickel)                                ) 

"JaJa"wire 

Carbon        .... 

9-69 
7-8 
19  to  30 

24-3 

34  to  35-9 

42 

51-6 
4,600  to  10,000 

0-5 
0-08 
0-04  to  0-028 

.0  03 

0-02  to  00178 

0 

00076 
—0-03 

Example  35. — To  find  the  resistance  of  a  wire  52 
metres  long,  1  square  millimetre  in  section  at  22''0., 
made  of  pure  copper,  hard  drawn,  density  8*90. 

Besistance  required  in  ohms. 

1-629^  52  X  100  ^  ^j  ^  0-00407  x  22). 


10« 


1 


Answer. — 0*923  ohm. 

Example  36. — To  find  the  resistance  of  a  wire  110 
feet  long,  3^0 th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  46*0.,  made 
of  pure  annealed  platinum. 

Taking  as  a  mean  correcting  factor  for  platinum 
(1  +  0-0036«  —  0-000,000,38^2),  the  resistance  in  ohms 

^    ,     3-55        110  X  12 

equals    — -^    x    — 

10«  J.  X2V 

X  (1  +  0-0036  k  46  -  0000,000,38  x  46^). 

Answer, — 2  78  ohms. 
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Example  37. — At  what  temperature  will  a  wire  3  J 
miles  long,  ^th  of  a  square  inch  in  section,  made  of 
German  silver,  have  a  resistance  of  22*23  ohms? 

Taking  as  a  mean  value  8*27  microhms  per  inch  cube. 
{See  Table  VII.) 

22*23  =  ^  X  ^'^  ><  ^^^Q  ><  ^^  X  (1  +  0*00044  x  t). 
10«  ^  ^ 

An9wer. —22" '7 3  C. 

Example  38. — Which  has  the  greater  resistance,  a 
copper  wire  20  feet  long,  0*015  inch  in  diameter,  or  a 
platinum-silver  wire  10  feet  long,  0  037  inch  in  diameter, 
at  0*C.  1 

The  resistance  of  the  copper  wire  will  be  to  that  of 

,,       1  ..  .,  20  X  1*5G  .    .     10  X  24*33 

the  platinum-silver  as  — ^r-?:^!-^ —  is  to  — tt-^^t^^ — ,  or 
^  0*0153  0*0373 

as  0*792  to  1. 

Hence,  the  copper  wire  has  rather  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  resistance  of  the  platinum-silver  wire. 

Example  39. — ^What  will  be  the  resistance  at  40*C. 
of  a  copper  strip  1  mile  long,  section  J  inch  x  1  inch, 
having  95  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  conductivity  of 
hard-drawn  copper? 

The  resistance  per  inch  cube  =    ■— — -— 

^  0*95  X  10»- 

•  * .  the  resistance  of  the  strip 

0-95  X  106  X  -5     ^  /. 

=  00969  ohm. 

Answer, — 0*0969  ohm. 

Example  40. — ^Wliat  will  be  the  weight  of  an  iron 
wire  100  yards  long,  having  a  resistance  of  1  ohm 
at  O^C.  ? 

An  iron  wire  1  foot  long,  weighing  1  grain,  has 
1  '082  ohm  resistance  at  O'^O.  Hence,  an  iron  wire  x 
feet  long,  weighing  x  grains,  has  x  x   1*082  ohms  at 
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0"C.      If  the    weight  is  y   grains,    the    resistance    is 

X 

y 


X 

-   X  a;  X  1-082.     x  is  here  300,  and  the  resistance  is 


1  ohm.     Therefore,  —    x  1082  =  1,  or  y  =  13-92  lb. 

^  Answer.— 1392  lb. 

Uxample  41. — At  what  temperature,  approximately, 
would  a  German  silver  coil,  which  had  1  B.A.  unit  of 
resistance  at  16°0.,  have  the  resistance  of  1  inter- 
national ohm  1 

One  international  ohm  equals  1*01358  B.A.  unit, 
therefore  the  temperature  must  be  raised  sufficiently  to 
increase  the  resistance  of  the  coil  by  1*36  per  cent.; 
German  silver  increases  in  resistance  by  about  0*044  per 
cent,  per  l^'O.  (Table  IX.),  therefore  if  ^  be  the  increase 
of  temperature  above  16°, 

0044  X  t  =  1*36 

or  ^  =  30^**9  C.  appi*oximately. 

Anstver, — The  B.A.  coil  will  have  a  resistance  of  1 
international  ohm  at  about  46** '9  C. 

Example  42. — ^At  what-  temperature  would  a  metre 
of  mercury  1  square  millimetre  in  section  have  1  inter- 
national ohm  resistance  ? 

Anstoer. — 87°*5  C. 

Example  43. — A  set  of  resistance  coils  made  of  plati- 
num-silver are  correct  at  14°C.  Between  what  limits 
of  temperature  approximately  may  they  be  used  without 
correcting  the  results,  if  the  temperature  error  is  not  to 
exceed  J  per  cent.  •? 

The  resistance  of  platinum-silver  increases  about 
0-03  per  cent,  per  1°C.,  as  stated  in  the  last  table; 
therefore,  if  <  be  the  number  of  degrees  above  or  below 
14*'0.,  within  which  the  coils  may  be  used  without  the 
error  exceeding  ^  pei'  cent., 

0*03  X  t  =  0-25, 
•     .'.  t  =  S\ 
Answer, — The  limits  of  temperature  are,  therefore, 
approximately  6"*  and  22*'0. 
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Example  44. — ^If  the  greatest  change  of  temperature 
at  some  particular  place  between  summer  and  winter  is 
from  —  8**  to  25°C.  in  the  shade,  what  is  the  greatest  per- 
centage variation  in  the  resistance  of  a  set  of  German 
silver  coils  1 

Answer, — 1*45  per  cent,  approximately. 

88.  Conductivity. — ^^ Conductivity^^  is  the  reciprocal 
of  resistance,  and  the  name  ''  mho  "  has  been  suggested 
by  Lord  Kelvin  as  the  name  for  the  unit  of  conductivity  ; 
thus   the   specific    conductivity   of    annealed    silver  is 

---  ^^^  ^^—.  or  666,500  mhos. 
•000,001,601'  ' 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  specimens  of  copper  as 

possessing  various  percentage  conductivities,  such  as  95, 

98,  or  101  per  cent.     What  is  meant  in  such  cases  is 

that  the   specific  resistance   of    such   copper  bears   to 

Matthiessen's  standard  the  ratio  of  100  to  the  number 

mentioned.     Thus  hard-drawn  copper  of  98*5  per  cent. 

conductivity  has  a  resistance   per  cubic  centimetre  at 

100  . 

0°0.  of  QgTe  X  1*630  microhm,  or  1*655  microhm. 

Example  45. — If  the  resistance  of  a  sample  of  com- 
mercial metal  is  97*5  ohms,  whereas  the  resistance  of 
the  same  piece  of  metal,  if  quite  pure,  would  be  94*3 
ohms  at  the  same  temperature,  what  is  its  percentage 
conductivity  in  terms  of  that  of  the  pure  metal  ] 

The  conductivity  of  the  sample  of  )    __     1 
commercial  metal  j    ~  97"^' 

The  conductivity  of  the  same  if   )    __     1    . 
pure  would  j    ""  9 4 '3  * 

.  •  .  if  a;  be  the  percentage  conductivity, 

97-5       100  ^  94*3'^ 

.  • .  a;  =  96-72. 

Answer, — 96*72  per  cent,  conductivity. 
Example  46. — What  will  be  the  resistance  at  37**C. 
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of  a  copper  wire  20  metres  long,  weighing  12  grammes, 
and  having  92  per  cent,  of  the  conductivity  of  pure 
annealed  copper  according  to  Matthiessen's  standard  1 

Answer, — 5*04  ohms. 

89.  Comparison  of  Electric  and  Heat  Conductivities. 

—The  reciprocals  of  the  numbers  given  in  column  4  of 
Table  No.  VII.,.  page  259,  will  express  the  relative 
electric  conductivities  of  the  metals  for  the  same  length 
and  sectional  area.  These  numbers  are  given  in  column 
2  of  Table  Np.  XI.,  the  electric  conductivity  of  silver 
being  called  100.  On  comparing  these  with  the  con- 
ductivities of  the  metals  for  heat  for  the  same  length 
and  sectional  area  as  given  in  column  3  of  Table  No. 
XI.,  which  are  the  numbers  obtained  by  Wiedemann 
and  Franz,  we  observe  that  the  metals  arrange  them- 
selves approximately y  but  not  absolutely,  in  the  same 
order  for  the  two  conductivities. 


TABLE   XI. 

Approximate  Relative  Conductivitibs  per  Cubic  Unit. 


Name  of  Metal. 

Electric. 

Heat. 

Silver,  annealed  . 

100 

100 

Copper,       „        .        .        . 

94-1 

74-8 

Gold,           „        .        .        . 

73 

54-8 

Platinum     .... 

16-6 

9-4 

Iron 

15-5 

101 

Tin,  pressed 

11-4 

15-4 

Lead            .... 

7-6 

7-9 

Bismuth       .... 

11 

1-8 

If,  however,  we  experiment  with  worse  and  worse 
conductors,  we  find  that  the  electric  conductivity  di- 
minishes much  more  rapidly  than  the  heat  conductivity. 
For  example,  the  electric  conductivity  of  copper  is  about 
10^  times  the  conductivity  of  vulcanised  indiarubber, 
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vhereas  the  heat  coDductivity  of  copper  la  only  about 
10*  times  that  of  vulcanised  indiambber.  Hence,  while 
toe  can  obtain  tTisulators  for  ekclridty,  or  bodies  which 
relatively  to  the  metale  do  not  practically  conduct  elec- 
tricity at  all,  insulalOrt  Jbr  heat  are  wtiknovxa. 


-d  Realabince  Coll. 


90.  Standard  Resietanca  Coil. — A  resistance  coil, 
when  used  as  an  accurate  standard,  is  wound  inside  a 
brasp  box,  b  (Fig.  134),  which  is  inserted  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  ?  v,  and  the  temperature  of  Uie  water  is  accnrately 
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noted  by  means  of  the  thermometer  t  The  hollow 
cylindrical  brass  box  b,  which  holds  the  coil,  is  made  of 
large  diameter  outside  and  inside,  so  as  to  expose  as 
much  surface  as  possible  to  the  water  in  order  that  the 
coil  inside  may  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  water  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  desirable  to  provide  a  stirrer 
for  agitating  the  water  and  bringing  it  all  to  one 
temperature ;  and  if  water  hotter  or  colder  than  the 
room  is  employed,  the  height  of  the  brass  box  may  well 
be,  made  much  less  than  in  the  figure,  and  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  supported  exactly  at  the  same  level  as  the 
box  to  avoid  the  risk  of  different  horizontal  layers  of  the 
water  being  at  different  temperatures,  and  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  coil  not  being  that  of  the  layer  round 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  The  vessel  v  v  may  with 
advantage  have  double  sides,  with  an  air-space  between 
them,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  to  prevent  ti^nsference  of 
heat  between  the  water  and  the  outside  space. 

The  tubes  t,  t  are  to  prevent  the  coil  being  short- 
circuited  by  water  getting  into  the  holes  through  which 
the  rods  w,  w,  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  coil,  are 
brought  out.  These  tubes  are  made  of  brass,  but  they 
are  lined  with  tubes  of  ebonite  to  prevent  electric  con- 
tact between  these  brass  tubes  and  the  rods  w,  w. 
Electric  connection  with  these  rods  is  made  by  dipping 
their  ends  E,  E  into  little  cups  containing  clean  mercury. 

91.    Construction   of  Plug   Resistance   Boxes. — 

Although  it  is  theoretically  possible,  with  a  wire  bridge 
such  as  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  126  and  127,  pages  ^46  and 
248,  to  compare  any  resistance,  however  large  or  small, 
with  a  standard  ohm,  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  range 
of  resistances  that  can  be  compared  with  a  single  standard 
coil  by  using  a  Wheatstone's  bridge.  For  if  the  ratio  of 
the  proportional  arms  c  and  d  (Fig.  123,  page  242)  be 
very  far  from  unity,  tests  made  with  the  bridge  become 
very  unsensitive — that  is  to  say,  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  values  of  the  ratios  of  a  to  6  and  of  ctod 
will  cause  but  a  small  current  to  pass  through  the 
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galvanometer,  unlesB  the   battery   be   very   large.      In  . 
finding  the  resistance  a  from  the  equation  a  =  6  x  ^  it  is 
better,  therefore,  to  make  the  ratio  of  c  to  rf  not  greater 
than  about  100  or  less  than  about  jjsth*,  and  to  obtain 
balance  by  varying  the  value  of  6. 

For  this   purpose   it   is  convenient  to  use  for  b  a 
"reeUtance   box"   such   as   is  seen    in    perapective    in 
^^  Fig.   140,  page  288, 

^IB  t^d    in    section     in 

Fig.  135.  And  when 
ineasaring  a  resist- 
ance by  means  of  the 
simple  substitution 
'  method  (g  73,  page 
235),  and  when  using 
a  differential  galvano- 
meter (§74,  page  238) 
to  measure  a  variety 
of  unknown  resist- 
ances, a  set  of  coils 
of  known  resistances 
is  indispensable. 
Flg.iS5.~iii»ariorof«B«iriBt«iicoBoi.  ^  resiitonce  box 

contains  coils  of  wire, 
wi  (Fig.  135),  &c.,  wound  on  wooden,  or  ebonite,  bobbins, 
B,  1^.  The  ends  of  these  coils  are  soldered  to  stiff  wires, 
to,  which  again  are  fastened  te  the  brass  pieces  c^,  c^,  c^, 
&c.,  the  latter  being  screwed  to  the  wooden  or  ebonite  top, 
K  s,  of  the  resistance  box.  When  a  plug  p^  is  inserted 
tightly  between  the  contact  pieces  c^  and  c%  the  current 
Jlows  along  the  short  path  c^  p^  o^  across  the  metal  plug, 
and  practically  none  of  it  passes  through  the  wire  wound 
on  the  bobbin  w*.  If^  however,  a  plug  p>  be  withdrawn, 
then  all  the  current  paaaea  through  the  coil  ff^,  and  none 
across  the  space  separating  c'  and  o'.  Hence  by  taking 
out  one  or  more  plugs  the  resistance  offered  to  the  flow 
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of  current  may  be  increased  at  will,  and  the  strength  of 
the  current  decreased.  The  brass  pieces  c^,  c^,  (?,  are 
undercut,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  so  that  a  strip  of  clean 
wash-leather  can  be  inserted  between  them  and  the 
ebonite  cleaned. 

If  the  ebonite  between  the  brass  pieces  were  left 
dirty,  there  would  be  leakage  of  the  electricity  across  the 
film  of  dirt  when  the  plug  was  removed,  and  the  resist- 
ance between  two  of  the  brass  pieces  would  be  a  little 
less  than  that  of  the  coil  of  wire  connecting  them. 

The  yalue  of  each  coil  is  clearly  marked  on  the  out- 
side of  the  box,  so  that  the  number  adjacent  to  each  plug 
indicates  the  resistance  which  is  put  in  the  circuit  when 
the  plug  is  taken  out.  The  brass  plugs  and  the  holes 
into  which  they  fit  are  made  conical,  and  the  plugs 
should  be  well  ground  into  the  lioles  during  manufacture. 
To  prevent  a  resistance  being  introduced  between  the 
plug  and  the  two  pieces  of  brass  on  each  side  of  it,  a 
good  contact  is  necessary ;  and  to  ensure  this,  a'  plug, 
when  put  into  the  hole,  should  receive  a  alight  downw<xrd 
screwing  motion,  when  it  will  be  found,  with  well-made 
plugs,  that,  although  there  is  no  screw-thread  on  the  plug, 
the  plug  can,  as  it  were,  be  screwed  into  the  hole,  so  that 
even  the  whole  resistance  box  may  be  easily  lifted  up  by 
taking  hold  of  one  plug  after  it  has  properly  been  put 
in.  Such  closeness  of  contact  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  by  simply  pressing  down  the  plug, 
uidess  a  large  downward  pressure  were  employed  and  a 
corresponding  tugging  when  taking  it  out,  which  would 
soon  wrench  off  the  ebonite  head.  The  ebonite  heads 
are  usually  screwed  on  to  the  tops  of  the  brass  plugs ; 
but  to  prevent  the  head  unscrewing  in  use,  a  pin  should 
always  be  diiven  through  the  ebonite  top  and  the  head 
of  the  brass  plug  after  they  have  been  fitted  together. 

The  holes  in  the  figure,  seen  in  the  brass  pieces  them- 
selves (Fig.  137,  page  284),  may  be  used  for  holding  the 
plugs  when  they  are  not  placed  between  the  pieces  of 
brass  to  short-circuit  the  intervening  coil :  but  this  use  of 
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the  holes  in  the  brass  pieces  cannot  be  recommended,  since, 
when  the  resistances  corresponding  with  the  holes  that 
are  unplugged  are  being  rapidly  counted,  a  plug  stuck  in 
one  of  the  pieces  of  brass  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
plug  between  two  pieces  of  brass,  and  hence  coils  which 
are  actually  in  circuit  are  liable  to  be  missed  out  in  the 
counting  up.  Further,  unless  the  pieces  of  brass  are 
very  large,  the  ebonite  head  of  a  plug  stuck  into  one  of 
them  prevents  the  next  plug  being  pro^^erly  inserted  or 
easily  removed,  when  the  resistance  of  the  next  coil  is  to 
be  subtracted  from,  or  added  to,  the  resistance  in  circuit. 

The  temperature  of  the  coils  of  a  resistance  box  is 
liable  to  change — first,  from  variation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  room  in  which  the  box  is  placed ;  secondly,  frokp 
the  resistaDce  box  being  used  in  rooms  of  different 
temperature ;  and,  fchiixlly,  on  account .  of  the  slight 
heating  of  a  coil  of  wire  which  is  produced  even  by  a 
weak  cujprent  passing  through  it.  Further,  it  is  very 
diificult  to  measure  the  exact  temperature  of  the  coils  by 
putting  a  thermometer  into  the  box :  for,  although  the 
thermometer  may  correctly  measure  the  temperatura  of 
the  air  inside  the  box,  it  is  quite  possible  to  have 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  temperature  of  a 
mass  of  tightly  wound  silk-covered  wire  and  the  air 
surrounding  it,  since  the  temperature  of  ^he  former 
varies  very  slowly. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  resistances  of  the  coils 
may  be  known,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wire .  used  in 
winding  them  should  be  composed  of  a  metal  whose 
variation  with  temperatiire  is  very  small.  Hesistanoe 
coils  are,  therefore,  always  constructed  of  either  German 
silver,  platinum-silver,  platinoid,  or  manganin  wire. 

92.  Mode  of  Winding  Resistance  Coils,  and  Cktuge 
of  Wire  Employed. — Not  only  must  a  special  metal  be 
employed  in  making  resistance  coils,  but  the  wire  must 
not  be  wound  on  the  bobbin  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  it 
were  wound  as  cotton  is  on  a  reel,  then  each  bobbin  in  a 
resistance  box  would  act  as  a  magnet  when  a  current 
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passed  through  it,  and  a  box  full  of  electromagnets 
would  be  a  most  inconvenient  thing  to  have  near  a 
delicate  galvanometer  used  in  testing  resistances,  since 
the  tester  would  be  constantly  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
deflection  observed  when  putting  on  the  current  was  due 
to  want  of  adjustment  in  the  resistance  or  to  the  temporary 
magnetisation  of  the  adjacent  resistance  box.  Hence 
the  silk-covered  wire  of  a  resistance  coil  is  wound  back 
on  itself  as  shown  in  Fig.  135,  so  that  the  current,  in 
passing  through  the  wire,  first  goes  several  times  round 
the  bobbin  in  one  direction  and  then  an  equal  number  of 
times  back  again  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the 
two  magnetic  effects  neutralise  one  another. 

The  disturbing  magnetic  effect  that  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  when  using  resistance  coils  is  overcome  by 
this  double  mode  of  winding  ;  but  the  magnetic  action 
of  a  current  passing  round  an  ordinary  reel  of  wire,  or  a 
coil  wound  for  a  galvanometer  or  for  an  electromagnet, 
Ac.,  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  doubly  wound,  must  be 
carefully  taken  into  consideration  when  anything  of  this 
form  has  to  be  tested  for  resistance.  As  such  coils  have 
to  be  tested  after  being  wound,  they  must,  when  it  is 
desired  to  test  them,  be  placed  so  far  away  from  the 
galvanometer,  or  in  such  a  position  relatively  to  the 
galvanometer,  that  the  mere  passage  of  the  current 
round  the  coil  produces  by  itself  no  direct  action  on  the 
galvanometer  needle  when  no  current  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  itself. 

When  a  resistance  coil  has  to  carry  a  large  current, 
the  heat  produced  by  the  current  can  be  more  easily 
dissipated,  and  an  excessive  rise  of  temperature  avoided, 
by  using  coils  of  uncovered  wire  hanging  freely  in  the 
air.  To  use  coils  doubly  wound  like  those  seen  in 
Fig.  135  would  be  very  difficult  with  bare  wires  hanging 
in  the  air,  for  there  would  be  great  danger  of  the 
convolutions  of  bare  wire  which  constitute  one  half  of 
the  coil  touching  those  of  the  other  half.  If  this 
occurred,  the  resistance  of  the  coil  would  be,  of  course, 
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altered,  and,  in  addition,  since  the  potentials  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Xhe  two  halves  where  the  current  enters 
and  leaves  the  coil  would  differ  considerably  if  the 
current  were  strong,  there  would  be  considerable  risk  of 
sparking  if  a  contact  occurred. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  still  to  obtain  a 
magnetic  balance,  the  following  arrangement,  diie  to 
Mr.  Mather  and  the  author,  and  seen  in  Fig.  136,  may 

be  employed.  Each  bobbin  con- 
sists of  two  spirals,  of  the  same 
i-esistance  and  containing  the  same 
number  of  convolutions,  joined  up 
in  pa/raUel,  but  one  coil  is  wound 
right-handed  fashion  and  the  other 
left-handed.  The  current,  there- 
fore, divides  into  two  equal  parts, 
which,  circling  round  the  two  coils 
in  opposite  directions,  balance  one 
another's  magnetic  effects.  With 
this  device  the  points  of  the  two 
coils  which  are  adjacent  have  prac- 
tically the  same  potential ;  therefore 
no  serious  change  will  be  caused 
in  the  parallel  resistance,  nor  will 
injurious  sparking  occur  if  by  chance  the  two  coils 
swing  into  contact. 

The  selection  of  the  gauge  of  wire  to  be  used  in 
winding  a  coil  which  is  to  have  a  particular  resistance 
depends  on  the  current  the  coil  has  to  carry  without 
heating,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  resistance  has  to 
be  adjusted,  and  the  price  to  be  charged  for  the  coil. 
That  a  coil  having  a  particular  resistance  will  be  the 
more  expensive  the  larger  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  is 
clear,  for,  since  the  resistance  of  a  wire  is  proportional  to 
its  length  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  diameter, 
the  greater  the  cross-section  of  the  wire  the  greater  must 
be  its  length,  and  hence  the  weight  of  metal  i^equired 
for  a  given  resistance  will  be  praiioitional  to  the  cube  of 
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the  diameter  of  the  wire  employed.  More  silk  will  also 
be  employed  in  insulating  a  long  thick  wire  than  a  short 
thin  one.  If,  however,  the  surface  of  the  wire  be 
exposed  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  air,  as  in  Fig.  1^, 
the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  long  thick  wire  traveled 
by  a  given  current  will  be  less  than  that  of  a  short  thin 
wire  of  the  same  resistance.  And,  lastly,  as  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  resistances  of  the  coils,  seen  in 
Fig.  135,  is  effected  by  sliding  the  bare  end  of  the 
wire  of  a  coil  over  the  end  of  the  stiff  wire  w  while 
the  solder  connecting  the  two  is  hot  and  melted, 
and  since  a  given  alteration  in  the  length  of  a  long, 
thick  wire  produces  a  less  change  in  tlie  resistance 
than  the  same  change  in  the  length  if  the  wire  be 
thin,  coils  wound  with  thick  wire  can  be  more  exactly 
adjusted  than  if  wound  with  a  thin  wire  so  as  to  have 
the  same  resistance. 

93.  Values  of  Coils  for  Resistance  Boxes  and  for 
CoDLmercifd  Wheatstone's  Bridges. — Two  things  have 
to  be  consideied  in  deciding  on  the  values  that  should  be 
given  to  the  coils  respectively  of  a  resistance  box — the 
first,  what  is  the  maximum  resistance  it  is  required  that 
the  box  should  possess  when  all  the  plugs  are  withdrawn? 
secondly,  how  many  coils  is  the  box  to  contain?  If,  for 
example,  a  total  resistance  of  100  ohms  be  desired  and 
the  box  is  to  contain  twelve  coils,  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  wind  the  coils  so  that  they  have  the 
following  resistances  respectively : — 01,  0*2,  0*2,  05,  1, 
1,  2,  5,  10,  10,  20,  and  50  ohms,  since  with  these  twelve 
coils  any  resistance  between  0*1  ohm  and  100  ohms  can 
be  obtained  with  an  accuracy  of  0*1  ohm.  For  example, 
37*6  ohms  would  be  made  up  by  unplugging  the  1st,  4th, 
7th,  8th,  10th,  and  11th  coils,  or  by  unplugging  the  1st, 
4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  9th,  and  11th  coils. 

The  addition  of  four  more  coils  of  100,  100,  200,  and 
500  ohms  respectively  to  the  preceding  twelve  will 
enable  any  resistance  between  0*1  and  1,000  ohms  to  be 
built  up  with  an  accuracy  of  0*1  ohm.     Simi}arly  the 
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addition  of  four  more  eoik  of  1,000,  1,000,  2,000,  and 
5,000,  making  twenty  in  all,  extends  the  range  from 
0-1  ohm  to  10,000  ohms. 

If,  however,  the  hox  ia  to  be  used  with  a  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge,  a,  resiatance  much  Emaller  than  the  smallest, 
or  much  larger  than  the  largest,  resistance  in  the  box 
can  be  measured  hy  making  the  ratio  of  the  proportional 


Fig.  lOT.-Top  Df  a  CaiDiiisrcial  Whutstone'a  BrMgs. 

nvmH  unequal ,  Hence  I'esistances  of  a  Rmall  fraction  of  an 
ohm,  orof  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ohms,  can  be  measured 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  by  comparing  them  with  a, 
resistance  hox  which  does  not  contain  coils  either  of  a  very 
small  or  of  a.  very  large  resistance.  But  as  already  ex- 
plained in  g  91,  page  277,  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  the 
inequality  that  can  be  given  to  the  arms  of  a  bi-idge  if 
the  measurements  are  to  be  accurate.  Hence  the  values 
of  the  resistance  coils  in  commercial  bridges  are  frequently 
those  shown  in  Fig,  137,  the  proportional  arms  consisting 
of  two  10-ohm,  two  100-ohm,  and  two  l,00ffohm  coila, 
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while  the  comparifion  coils  have  resistances  of  1,  2,  2,  5, 
10,  10,  20,  50,  100,  100,  200,  500,  1,000  1,000,  2,000, 
and  5,000  ohms  respectively.  With  this  arrange- 
ment resistances  between  jjt  of  an  ohm  and  1,110,000 

ohms  can  be  measured  with  a  galvanometer  of  sufficient 
sensibility. 

For  the  sake  of  ease  in  calculation,  it  is  usual  to 
employ  only  one  of  the  coils  in  each  half  of  the  propor- 
tional arms  at  a  time,  so  that  in  practice  the  ratios  used  are 

10  100   1000   25.  JL   159  i25    1252   125? 

10*  100*  1000*  100*  1000*  10'  1000'  10  *  100*  *^^  *"® 
range  of  resistance  that  can  be  tested,  lies  between 
OOl  ohm  and  1,000,000  ohms.  Having  decided  on  the 
partlcaliur  ratio  to  be  employed,  the  particular  pair  of 
proportional  coils  that  should  be  selected  to  produce  this 
ratio  ftnd  produce  the  greatest  sensibility  depends  on  the 
apptoadmate  value  of  the  unknown  resistance.  For 
example,  if  equal  arms  are  to  be  used  and  the  unknown 
rofflstance  is  about  130  ohms,  use  the  two  100-ohm,  and 
not  tile  two  10-  nor  the  two  1,000-ohm  proportional  coils. 
Agumy  if  the  unknown  resistance  is  of  the  order  400 
duns  and  the  true  resistance  is  desired  to  the  first 
decimal  place,  a  ratio  of  ^^th  must  of  course  be  em- 
ployed, and  this  ratio  should  be  produced  by  means  of 
the  100-  and  the  1,000-ohm  proportional  coils  leather 
than  by  means  of  the  10-  and  the  100-ohm  pair.  Or 
generally  the  grecUest  sensibility  will  he  obtained  when  the 
four  amis  of  the  bridge  are  as  nearly  equal  as  is 
consistent  with  the  ratio  adopted, 

94.  Portable    Forms    of   Wheatstone^s   Bridge.— 

When  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  has  to  be  carried  about,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  the  battery  and  the  galvanometer 
keys  permanently  attached  to  the  box  containing  the 
comparjson  and  the  proportional  coils.  Such  a  com- 
bination is  seen  in  Fig:  138,  which  represents  the 
arrangement  called  a  ^^  Post  Office  Bridget 

Occasionally  the   battery  and   galvanometer  are  in 


L- 
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Vlg.  138.— Post  Omce  WbeaUtone'ii  Bridge. 


Pig.  139.— Furtil>L«  Whtatstane's  Brid|». 
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addition  attached  to  the  resistance  box  so  that  the 
comparison  coils,  proportional  coils,  keys,  battery,  and 
galvanometer,  all  -  form  one  2>iece  of  apparatus  (Fig. 
139).  Hence,  the  only  connection  that  has  to  be 
made  ^rhen  a  resistance  has  to  be  measured  is  joining 
the  two  ends  of  the  unknown  resistance  to  the  ter- 
minals T,  T. 

The  portable  bridge  seen  in  Fig.  1 39  is  intended  for 
the  measurement  of  a  small  range  of  low  resistances. 
There  are,  therefore,  only  two  proportional  coils  of  equal 
value — ^viz.,  10  ohms,  contained  inside  the  box,  and  the 
comparison  coils  have  the  values  OOl,  0O2,  0*02,  005, 
01,  0  1,  0-2,  0-5,  1,  1,  2,  5,  10. 

When  the.  battery  is  exhausted  the  cells  can  l>e 
withdrawn,  by  opening  the  door,  d,  refilled  and  used 
again. 

95.  Calibrating  a  Oalvanometer  by  using  Known 
Besistanees  and  a  Constant  P.D.— From  Ohia's  law  it 
follows  that  if  a  constant  P.D.  be  maintained  between  the 
ends  of  any  circuit,  the  current  passing  through  the  circuit 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  resistance.  In  §  159,  page 
522,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  ends  of  the  circuit  be  joined 
to  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell  of  very  low  internal 
resistance  compared  with  that  of  the  circuit  itself,  a 
constant  P.D.  will  be  automatically  maintained.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  terminals  of  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  140  (one  terminal  t  only  being  actually  seen  in  the 
figure)  be  connected  with  a  cell  of  very  low  internal 
resistance,  the  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer 
or  detector  d  will  be  inversely  propoi'tional  to  the  sum 
of  the  resistances  of  the  key  k,  the  detector  d,  and  the 
resistance  box  R. 

Now  the  resistance  of  the  key  k  will  be  ex- 
tremely small  when  the  spring  is  depressed,  if  the 
platinum  contact  points  be  clean.  These  can  be  best 
cleaned  by  inseHing  a  piece  of  ordinary  paper  between 
them,  pressing  down  the  spring,  and  pulling  away  the 
paper  while  the  points  are  pressed  together.     Neither 
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emer}'  nor  glass-paper  should  be  used,  as  it  rubs 
away  the  platinum,  and  still  less  should  the  contacts  be 
scraped  with  a  knife  or  a  file.  The  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  D  is  a  constant,  say  g  ohms,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  box  r  uiay  be  made  to  have  different 
values. 

First  unplug  such  a  resistance  r-^  ohms  in  the  box 
that  the  deflection  of  the  galvanoroett^  is  d-^,  which  may 


Fig.  140.— CatlbrsUng  1 0«lT«nomel«r  by  uiing  Enomi 

conveniently  be  made  about  10°.  Kext  unplug  such  a 
resistance  j-j  ohms  that 

rj  +  ff  =  i  (ri  +  g), 
or  r,  =  I  (ri  -  g), 

and  let  the  deflection  now  be  d^.  Then,  since  the 
resistance  in  circuit  has  been  halved  and  the  P.D.  has 
remained  constant,  the  deHection  d^  corresponds  with 
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tunce  the  current  that  produced  the  deflection  di. 
Similarly,  if  we  unplug  a  resistance  r^  ohms  such  that 

»"8  =  i  (n  -  9) 

and  obtain  a  deflection  d^'',  this  deflection  will  correspond 
with  three  times  the  current  that  produced  the  first 
deflection  e^**,  &c.  In  this  way  a  series  of  deflections 
can  be  obtained  corresponding  with  currents  proportional 
to  ly  2y  3,  4y  ifec,  aud  a  relative  calibration  curve  can  be 
drawn :  and  then,  if  desired,  a  scale  may  be  constructed 
for  the  galvanometer,  in  accordance  with  the  method 
descrioed  in  §  15,  page  58^  by  means  of  which  the  relative 
strengths  of  currents  can  be  read  ofl"  at  once. 


Shunts. 

96.  Shunts. — ^We  have  already  seen  (§  29,  page  110), 
when  calibrating  a  galvanometer  by  comparing  it  with  a 
standard  galvanometer,  and 
again  when  using  a  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge  (Fig.  128,  page 
251),  that  it  is  sometimes 
convenient  to  employ  a  by- 
path, or  shunt,  to  convey 
a  portion  of  the  current, 
so  that  the  current  passing 
through  the  galvanometer  is 
less  than  the  current  in  the 
main  wires  c5nnected  with  it. 
We  will  now  consider  what  must  be  the  relative  re- 
sistances of  the  shunt  and  galvanometer  to  allow  any 
particular  fraction  of  the  whole  current  to  pass  through 
t^e  galvanometer. 

Let  g  be  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer,  a  that  of 
the  wire  shunting  it,  and  let  V  be  the  P.D.  between  the 
terminals  of  the  shunted  galvanometer  which  is  joined 
to  the  mains  M^  and  m^  (Fig.  141).     Then  if  G  and  S  be 

K 


Fig.  141. 
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the  currents  that  pass  respectively  through  the  galvano- 
meter and  shunt,  ^ 

9 

s  =  I 

8 

•*  S  =  y' 

or  the  currents  in  the  galvanometer  and  ahv/nt  hear  to  one 
another  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  resistimces. 

Also,  by  a  well-known  rule  of  proportion,  it  follows 
that  ^  ^ 


G  4-  S       g  '\-  s 

and     =  ? — . 

G  +  S  -  ^  4-  «' 

but  G  +  S,  the  sum  of  the  currents  flowing  through 
galvanometer  and  the  shunt  respectively,  is  equal  to  the 
current  M  in  the  mains  M^  or  M^,  hence 

•  M       ^  4-  «' 

and      -r  =  — ^ — , 

M       g  +  s 

or  the  curre7it  in  either  branch  bears  to  the  whole  current 
the  ratio  of  tJie  resistance  of  the  other  branch  to  the  sum 
of  the  resistances  of  the  two  branches, 

97.  Multiplying  Power  of  a  Shunt. — Since 

M  =  ?-±i  X  G, 
a 

Q    ^*    S 

the  fraction is  frequently  called  the  "  multiplying 

poiver  of  the  shunt  ^' — that  is,  the  quantity  that  the 
cuiTent  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  must  be 
multiplied  by  to  obtain  the  total  current^  or  current  in 
the  main. 
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As  an  example  of  the  last  equation,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  desire  that  G  shall  be  one-tenth  of  M ;  then 

»    =  1  GENERAL  LIBRARY; 

9  +  »       lO'  UNIV.  OF  MICH. 

ors=.lg,  WAR  10  1900 

or  generally,  if  we  desire  that  -th  of  the  whole  current 
shall  pass  through  the  galvanometer, 

8        _    1 

g  -^  8       n 

1 
or  8  ■ 


Example  47.— A  galvanometer  of  2,572  ohms'  resistance 
is  shunted  with  a  resistance  of  285*8  ohms.  What  fraction 
of  the  main  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer  ? 

.                G            «            285-8         1 
An8wer, — —  = =  =  — . 

M       g  -^  8       2857-8       10 

Example  48. — ^A  galvanometer  has  5,461  ohms' 
resistance.  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
in  order  that  y^th  of  the  main  current  may  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  ? 

8  1 

iwioer. =  — ,  therefore*  =  65-16  ohms 

5461  -f  8       100 

Example  49. — A  galvanometer  and  its  shunt  are 
both  wound  with  copper  wire.  The  multiplying  power 
of  the  shunt  is  100  when  the  temperatures  of  the  galvano- 
meter and  of  the  shunt  coils  are  the  same.  What  is 
the  multiplying  power  when  the  temperature  of  the 
galvanometer  coils  is  5^*0.  above  that  of  the  shunt  1 

Answer.-^lOl'dS, 

98.  Combined  or  Parallel  Besistance. — It  would  be, 
of  course,  possible  to  substitute  for  the  two  resistances 
g  and  «,  which  are  in  parallel  (Fig.  141),  a  single  wire  of 
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resistance  0?  such  that  for  the  same  potential  difference^ 
V,  between  its  terminals^  the  current  flowing  through  it 
should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  currents  flowing 
through  the  two  parallel  circuits. 

Such  a  resistance  x  is  called  the  "  combined  resist- 
offi^  or  the  *^ parallel  resistance  "  of  the  circuits. 

To  find  03  we  have: — 

V 

the  current  that  would  flow  through  x  =  — , 

X 

y 

the  current  flowing  through  g  =  — i 

g 

Y 

the  current  flowing  through  s  =  — . 

And  since,  by  hypothesis,  the  first  current  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  two  latter — 

V  _  V       V 

X        g         s 

1         1^1 
or  -   =  -  -h   - , 

X         g         s 

therefore  the  conductivity  (see  §  88,  page  274)  o/*  the 
equivalent  conductor  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  conr 
dtictivities  o/tlie  two  branch  circuits. 

From  the  last  equation  it  follows  that 

05    = 


or  the  combined  resistance  of  two  conductors  in  parallel 
is  equal  to  the  product  o^  the  resistances  divided  by 
their  sum. 

Hence,  for  example,  when  s  is  made  equal  to  i  ^r,  so 
that  G,  the  current  in  the  galvanometer,  is  one-tenth  of 
M,  the  current  in  the  mains — 

9  8  ,  . 

—  ioy> 


g  '\-  8 

or  the  parallel  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  shunt 
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18,  in  this  case,  equal  to  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  galvano- 
meter alone. 

In  the  same  way,  if  there  be  any  number  of  resirt. 
ances,  a,  5,  c,  d,  <fec.,  in  parallel  (Fig.  142),  and  a;  be  a 
single  resistance,  such  that  toUh  the  same  potential  differ- 
ence at  its  terminals  the  current  that  will  flow  through  x 


aA 


^ 


Fig.  142.— Branch  Circuits  in  Parallel. 

is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  currents  that  flow  through  all 
the  resistances  a,  b,  c,  d,  d^c,  it  follows  that 

1        1  ^  1  ^  1  ^  1  ^   . 
X       a        0        c       a 

or  the  conductivity  of  tJie  equivalent  conductor  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  conductivities  of  all  the  branch  circuits  ; 

and  X  = , . 

For  experiments  on  the  combined  resistance  of  branch 
circuits  in  parallel,  four,  or  more,  coils  of  wire  may  be 
conveniently  wound  in  grooves  turned  on  a  wooden 
bobbin,  a&  seen  in  Fig.  143,  one  end  of  each  coil  being 
connected  with  the  binding  screw  Sj,  and  the  other  ends 
respectively  with  the  small  brass  mercury  cups  c^,  c^,  c^, 
and  C4,  as  indicated  symbolically  by  the  zigzag  lines 
marked  on  the  face  of  the  bobbin.  The  brass  piece  rr, 
to  which  the  binding-screw  s^  is  attached,  has  small 
holes  drilled  in  it,  and  into  each  of  these  holes  a  drop 
of  mercury  is  poured,  so  that,  by  inserting  one  or  more 
of  the   wire  bridge  pieces  B^,  b^,  B3,  b^  into  the  pair 
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of  mercury  cups,  any  one  of  the  coils  can  be  inserted 
alone  between  the  binding  screws  s,  and  Bj,  or  any  two 
or  more  coiU  can  be  joined  up  in  parallel.  Then,  by 
measuring  the  resistance  ot'  each  of  the  separate  coils, 
and  of  the  coils  joined  up  in  various  ways  in  parallel, 
the  formulte  given  above  can  be  experimentally  verified. 


e  =  6'4  ohms. 


Fig.  l«.-8et  ot  Four  Coils  Died  tor  Te»tlng  tlia  ResliitaBne  or  Bruich 
Urculta  in  Fualtd. 

Example  fiO. — Besistances  of  25,  32,  17,  and  40  ohuas 
are  put  in  parallel  with  one  another.  What  is  the  com- 
bined resistance ) 

\-2.^L+  1  +  i 

a;  ~  25  ^  32  ^  17  ^  40 

Aiigwer. — 6'4  ohms. 
Exam.'ple  .^1. — A  coil  of  wire  has  1,125  ohms'  resist- 
ance.    What  resistance  placed  in  parallel  with  it  will 
make  the  combined  resistance  1,000  ohms} 

Answer.— ^fiaa  ohms. 
Example   52. — The   wire   of    a   resistance   coil    has 
10,000  ohms'  resistance,  but  the  surface  of  the  ebonite 
between  the  terminals,  having  been  imperfectly  cleaned, 
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has  a  resistance  of  only  870,000  ohms.     What  is  the 
combined  parallel  resistance -bet  ween  the  terminals? 

Anstver, — 9,886  ohms. 

99.  Currents  in  Parallel  Conductors.— If  A,  B,  C,  D, 

Ac,  be   the    currents    in  the    yarious  branch   circuits 
(Fig.  142),  and  M  be  the  current  in  the  main,  we  have 


A  _ 

B  " 

A  _ 

C  "" 

A  _ 

D  " 
<kc, ; 


a 
b 

e 
1 

_o 

J_ 

d 


a 


A+B  +  C  +  D  +  &C.         ^  +  ^  +  i  +  H*fec. 


A 

or  rr        = 


Similarly, 


B  f 


Example  53. — Resistances  of  12,  7,  2,  and  30  ohms 
are  placed  in  parallel  with  one  another,  and  a  current  of 
10  ampere9,  as  measured  by  an  ammeter  in  the  main 
circuit,  passes  through  the  combination.  What  are  the 
currents  in  the  respective  branches  ? 

Answer.— V097 ,  1-881,  6583,  and  0*439  amperes 
respectively. 

100.  Usual  Method  of  Constructing  a  Shunt  Box. — 

The  three  coils,  having  respectively  the  |th,  •gV*'^*  ^n^^ 
^th  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  are  usually 
inserted  in  a  small  box  b  (Fig.  144),  which  accompanies 
the  galvanometer.  The  terminals  of  the  galvanometer, 
as  well  as  the  two  wires  which  connect  the  galvanometer 
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with  the  reat  of  the  circuit,  are  joined  to  the  binding 

screws  s,  s  on  the  shunt  box,  and  each  of  the  three  shunt 

coils  lias  one  of  its  ends  connected  with  the  brass  piece  O, 

while  the  other  ends  are  connected  reapectively  with  the 

brass  pieces  D,   E,  and  v,  as  indicated  aymbolically  ia 

Fig.    145.      If, 

then,  the  brass 

plug  p'  be  in- 


A  B  and  the 
brass  piece  c, 
all  the  cur- 
rent will  pasa 
from  A  B  t«  c, 
through  the 
phig,  and  prac- 
tically none 
will  pass 
through        the 

I  galvanometer, 
since    the    re- 

I  sistance  of  the 
path  from  ab 
to  0  through 
the  plug  is  ex- 
tremely   small 

I    compared  with 

Fig.  Wt— High  Insuialion  Bliniit  Doi.  that       through 

the  galvano- 
meter. If,  on  the  other  baud,  the  plug  be  inserted 
in  the  hole  between  A  B  and  B,  as  in  Fig.  144,  the 
current  will  pass  from  A  B  to  D  through  the  plug,  and 
from  D  to  c  through  the  coil  in  the  shunt  box,  which 
connects  with  c.  And  as  this  coil  has  ^th  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer,  ^Vt^  "f  ^^^  ^^  current  will 
pass  through  the  galvanometer.     Similarly,  if  the  plug 
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be  inBerted  in  the  hole  between  a  b  and  b  or  in   the 

hole  between  A  B  and  f,  -j^^th  or  Ti^nth  of  the  whole 

cnrrent    will   pass  through  the 

galvanometer. 

Instead  of  employing  three 

cchIb   whoae   refiiatancea   respec- 
tively are  Jth,  ^th,  and  g^th 

of  that  of  the  galvanometer,  and 

joining  one  end  of  each  of  these 

coila  to  the  brass  piece  c,  the 

coils  may  be  joined  up  in  eeries 

between  the  brass  pieces  D  an^ 

D,  D  and  E,  B  and  f  respectively, 

like   the    coUs   of  an    ordinary     '^.{.t^Cu^ZJS^ 

teaistance  box  (Fig.  H6).      In  iDeutofshonti. 

this   case   the   coils  must  have 

resistances  -^Jrf,  (A— tst)?-  ^^  (j  ~  tw)9j  "id  the 

block  marked  f  will  correspond  with  tlie  ^tb  shunt,  while 

that  marked  d  will  correspond  with  the  ^^^th  shunt,  as 

indicated  symbolically  in  I^.  146. 

In  order  to  obtain  very  good  "surface  insulation" 

{we  Vol.  II.),  the  brass  pieces  ab,  c,  d,  e,  and  f  are, 
in  the  particular  shunt  box 
shown  in  Fig.  Hi,  mounted  on 
ebonite  pillars  p,  p,  p,  p;  and, 
to  avoid  the  insertion  of  the 
plug  into  one  or  other  of  the 
holes  pushing  these  pillars  out- 
wards and  so  preventing  the 
plug  making  firm  contact  with 
the  pieces  of  brass  on  each  side 
of  it,  there  is  a  spring  cap 
ee,  sliding  on  the  plug,  wbidi 
Fi)(.  i«.— Top  of  Shunt  Boi,  passes  over  the  two  vertical 
nient  of Bhnnt&  puiB  ou  each  Bide  of  the  hole, 

and  so  holds  the  brass  pieces 
together  against  the  wedging  action  which  tends  to  force 
them  asunder  when  the  plug  is  pressed  in.   The  plug  haa 
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a  long  ebonite  hand]e  i,  which  should  be  held  by  the  fiol 
'part  at  the  end  to  prevent  leakage  taking  place  along  the 
surface  of  the  handle  and  through  the  body  of  the 
experimenter  to  the  ground. 

101.   Increase  of  the  Main  Current  Prodnced  by 
Applying    a    Shunt. — Although    the    current  passing 

through  an  unshunted  gal- 
vanometer is  the  same  as  the 
current  in  the  main,  and 
although  the  current  passing 
through  a  shunted  galvano- 
meter is  always  — ; times 

;     ^  +  « 

the  current  in  the  main,  it 

must  hot  be  assumed  that  the 

application  of  a  shunt  to  a 

Fig.  147.  galvanometer  diminishes  the 

current  passing  through  it  in 
g 
the  ratio  of  unity  to  — — — .     For  the  aj^licatiou  of  the 

shunt  diminishes  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  by  the 

Q  8 

difference  between  g  and    — : — >  -and  this  diminution 

of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  increases  the 'current 
in  the  main,  more  or  less,  depending  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  circuit;  so  that  ihe  current  in  the  main 
(ifter  the  application  of  the  shunt  is  greater  than  the 
current  in  the  main  before  the  shunt  was  applied 
by  an  amount  that  may  be  very  small,  or  may  be 
very  large. 

Let  the  circuit  consist  of  a  resistance  m  in  series, 
with  a  galvanometer  of  resistance  g,  and  let  a  fixed  P.D. 
of  V  volts  be  maintained  between  the  terminals  of  this 
circuit  (Fig.  147),  then  G^,  the  current  passing  through 
the  main  or  through  the  galvanometer,  equals 

y 

m  •\-  g 
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Next  l^t  the  galvanometer  be  shunted  with  a  shunt 
of  resistance  8  (Fig.  148),  and  let  the  P.D.  of  V  volts  be 
still  maintained  between  the  terminals  of  the  complete 
circuit  shown  in  Fig.  148,  then  the  current  now  passing 
along  the  main  equals 

V 


m  + 


9» 
9  +  s 


and  Gg,  the  current  now  flowing  through  the  galvano- 
meter equals  -y 


9  •{-  8 


m  + 


98 


9  +  ^ 


or 


^2  =  — 7 ^ : 

m{g  -\-  8)  -^  gs* 

Gg  8(m  -\'  g) 

Gj  —  m  (^  +  «)  +  (^»' 

Now  the  value  of  this  ratio  depends  on  the  size  of  m; 
for  example^  if  m  be  very  large 
compared  with  g. 


G, 


8 


ri  9   +   S> 

whereas   if   m   he  very   small 
compared  with  g, 

^  =  unity. 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  resistance 
external  to  the  gcdvanometer  he 
very  la/rge^  the  galvcmometer  current  after  the  application 
of  the  shunt  bears  to  the  galvanometer  current  before  its 
appliecUion  tfie  ratio  of  s  to  g  +  «  /  u)hile,  on  the  other 
handf  if  the  resistance  external  to  the  galvanometer  he 
wry  smally  shwnting  the  galvanometer  produces  very 
little  eject  on  the  current  passing  through  it.     And 


Fig.  148. 
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this  arises  from  the  fact  that  on  applying  the  shunt  in  the 
first  case  the  main  current  is  not  changed,  while  in  the 
second  it  is  increased  by  an  amount  almost  exactly  equal 
to  the  current  that  is  shunted  past  the  galvanometer. 

For  example,  let  g  be  1,000  ohms  and  8  the  ith  of  g — 
(1)  let  m  be  100,000  ohms,  then  the  true  ratio  of  Go  to 
Giis 

111-i   X  101,000  niAAo    X.     4. 

— T-^ ,  or  0'1009  about^ 

100,000  X  1,111-1  +  111,111 

whereas  the  value  of is  0*1,  which  differs  by  about 

1   per  cent,  from   the  true  ratio,  so  that  the  current 
through  the  galvanometer  is  reduced  practically  to  one- 
tenth  of  its  previous  value  ; 
(2)  let  m  be  10  ohms,  then  the  true  ratio  of  Gg  to  Gj  is 

111-i    X    1,010  A  no    I.     X 
-. — ,  or  0-92  about, 

10  X  1,11M  -h  111,111 

whereas  the  approximate  value  of  the  ratio  is  unity, 
which  differs  by  about  8  per  cent,  from  the  true  ratio, 
so  that  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  remains 
practically  unchanged  by  the  application  of  the  shunt. 

An  important  example  of  this  independence  of 
currents  in  parallel  circuits  that  can  be  produced  by 
making  the  value  of  m  in  Fig.  1 48  very  small  occurs  in 
the  wiring  of  a  house  for  electric  lighting.  The  glow 
lamps  are  all  connected  in  parallel  with  the  house  mains 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  149,  which  represents  a  portion  of 
the  plan  of  the  ground  floor  of  a  house,  and  show^s 
the  way  in  which  the  electric  lighting  mains  and 
branch  mains  are  run.  At  the  place  where  the  house 
mains,  H,  are  connected  with  the  street  mains,  s,  a 
constant,  or  nearly  constant,  P.D.  is  maintained  by  the 
Electric  Supply  Company,  the  value  of  this  nearly 
constant  P.D.  being  frequently  100  volts.  Each  lamp, 
L,  or  each  group  of  lamps,  is  provided  with  a  switch  ao 
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that  the  current  can  be  turned  on  to,  or  off  from,  each 
lamp,  or  group  of  lamps,  independently;  and  it  is 
obviously  important  that  the  turning  on,  or  off,  of  a 
switch  in  one  part  of  a  house  shall  not  sensibly  affect 
tlie  light  given  by  the  glow  lamps  in  some  other  part  of 


Fig.  14».— Put  uf  tUa  Plan  of  sn  Blcctrloall j  Llghtoi  H 
'L  LnitB  io  i1i«  Rooms ;  l'»'Bniiichl.eid*  ^  l/gIow  Lampa. 

the  bouse.  Now  a  glow  lamp  is  a  very  sensitive  indi- 
cator of  any  variation  of  the  current  passing  through  it, 
for  the  light  given  out  by  a  new  glow  lamp,  when 
glowing  at  about  its  normal  brilliancy,  varies  about  six 
per  cent  for  each  one  per  cent,  variation  of  the  current 
pusing  through  it.     Hence  it  is  extremely  important  to 
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arrange  matters  so  that  the  current  passing  through  each 
lamp  is  nearly  independent  of  the  current  passing  through 
any  other  lamp,  and  this  result  is  attained  by  making  the 
resistance  of  the  house  wires  H,  I,  V  small  compared  with 
the  resistance  of  the  carboil  filaments  of  the  lamps,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  proved  in  this  section  for 
a  galvanometer  and  shunt. 

Example  54. — A  galvanometer  of  8,100  ohms'  re- 
sistance is  in  a  circuit  having^  500,000  ohms'  resistance 
external  to  the  galvanometer.  What  is  the  percentage 
change  in  the  main  current  made  by  shunting  the 
galvanometer  with  a  ^th  shunt  1 

Answer, — 1*46  per  cent. 

Exa/mple  55. — If  a  galvanometer  have  1,980  ohms' 
resistance,  and  a  shunt  be  attached  so  that  the  current 
passing  through  the  galvanometer  is  only  y^th  of  the 
total  current,  what  will  be  the  resistance  of  the  shunt, 
and  by  how  many  ohms  will  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
be  diminished  by  employing  the  shunt  ? 

Answer. — Resistance  of  shunt  =  20  ohms. 

Diminution  of  resistance  =  1960*2  ohms. 

Example  56. — A  pair  of  '^ leads"  or  branch  con- 
ductors runs  from  the  street  mains,  where  a  P.D.  of  100 
volts  is  maintained,  to  a  hall  where  150  glow  lamps  are 
in  use.  Each  of  the  lamps  would  take  0*5  ampere  at 
100  volts.  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  the  leads 
in  order  that,  when  all  the  lamps  are  burning  in  parallel, 
the  P.D.  between  their  terminals  is  98  volts  1 

Answer. — The  resistance  of  each  lamp  is  jr;^  =  200 

ohms.     Hence  the  current  taken  by  each  lamp  at  98 

98 
volts  is  oTvn,  or  0*49  ampere,  and  the  total  current  through 

150  lamps  in  parallel  is  150  x  '49,  or  73*5  amperes.  The 
resistance  of  the  leads  must  be  such  that  there  is  a 
^'drop*^  of  pressure  of  2  volts  when  the  current  is  73*5 

2 

amperes;  hence  the  resistance  is  ^q:r»  or  0*0272  ohm. 
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102.  Principle  of  Universal  Shunts. — ^When  using 

a  shunt  to  compare  the  relative  strengths  of  two  currents, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  know  what  is  the  exact  fraction  of 
the  main  current  that  passes  through  the  galvanometer, 
for  all  that  has  to  be  known  is  the  way  in  which  this 
fraction  is  varied  when  the  shunt  is  altered.  Carrying 
out  this  idea,  Mr.  Mather  and  the  author  have  devised  a 
method  of  applying  shunts  to  a  galvanometer  in  which 
the  resistances  of  the  coils  of  the  shunt  box  need  have 


Fig.  IfiO.— Principle  of  Ayrton  and  Mather's  Universal  Shunt. 


no  special  connection  with  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter itself.  Hence  the  same  shuiit  box  can  he  used  with 
amy  galvanometer. 

For  example,  let  a  galvanometer  of  any  resistance  g 
•  ohms  be  permanently  shunted  with  any  resistance  r  ohms 
(Fig.  150),  and  when  a  current  of  A  amperes  comes 
along  the  main  m^  and  leaves  by  the  main  M|  let  the 
deflection  of  the  shunted  galvanometer  be  a.  .  Next,  let 
the  main  Mg  be  moved  from  the  point  d  to  the  dotted 
position  at  the  point  c,  the  fraction  of  r  between  the 

w  —  1 
points  d  and  c  being  — — — .     Now  when  a  stronger  cur- 


n 


rent  of  A'  amperes  comes  along  the  dotted  main  Mg  at 
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the  point  e  and  leaves  by  the  main  m^,  let  the  deflection 
be  a' ;  then,  if  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  currents  passing  through  it, 

A'  _    «; 

A  a 

whatever  be  the  values  of  g  and  of  n 

For  let  the  galvanometer  current  in  the  first  case  be 
G,  and  in  the  second  G',  then 

r 
G  =  — ^  A 

» 

r 


But 


and 

G'  — 

i 

^  +  ^  + 

n 

-  1 
n       *• 

G'       1      A' 

• 

G  ~  w  *  A' 

a'        G' 
a    -  G  ' 

A'             a' 
-J-  =  w  .  — . 

A               a 

For  example,  if  »  be  10  or  100  the  ratio  of  the 
currents,  A'  to  A  will  be  exactly  10  times  or  100  times 
the  ratio  which  the  deflection  a'  bears  to  a,  independently 
of  the  valttes  of  g  and  ofr» 

103.  Method  of  Constructing  a  Universal  Shunt 
Box,  and  its  Advantages. — A  ^*' universal  shunt  box** 
constructed  on  this  principle  is  seen  in  Fig.  151.  The 
teiminals  A  and  B  of  the  shunt  box  are  permanently 
connected  respectively  with  the  terminals  of  the  galvano- 
meter, while  the  terminals  B  and  c  of  the  box  are 
connected  with  the  two  main  wires  which  lead  the 
current  up  to  and  away  from  the  galvanometer  and 
shunt.     The  ends  of  a  coil  of  awy  resistance  r  ohms  are 
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pennanentlj  connected  as  shown,  and  at  points  in  this 

IT  V  T 

coil  corresponding  with  ^.»  r^w^t  i~000  ^^"^®  perma- 
nent connections  are  made  with  the  various  blocks  of  the 
shunt  box  as  illustrated. 


V'«  .^     ^     -»    ^ 


".     N 


V      •        V.    ^  -     V     V    V 


\«- 


#««»JV    * 


-:§•-' 


•  ^.v' 


Fig.  151.— Plan  of  Ayrtou  and  Mather's  Universal  Shunt  Box. 


Then,  whatever  be  the  resistance  of  this  coil  r 
compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  g 
(either,  or  both,  of  which  may,  therefore,  be  unknown),  it 
vi  easy  to  show  that  if  G  amperes  be  the  current  flowing 
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round  the  galvanometer  when  a  plug  is  placed  into  the 

G       G        G 

hole  marked  c?,   it   will   be    5^>    joo*    f7)00   *™P®^®® 

respectively  when  the  plug  is  put  instead  into  the  holes 
marked  c,  b,  and  a  respectively,  if  there  be  the  same 
current  in  the  main  circuit. 

This  method  of  altering  the  shunting  of  a  galvano- 
meter by  using  a  fixed  resistance  r  and  varying  the 
position  of  the  mains,  instead  of  keeping  the  mains  fixed 
and  varying  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  as  in  Fig.  148, 
has  several  important  advantages,  viz.  :— 

(1)  The  same  shunt  box  can    be  used  with    any 

galvanometer,  &c. 

(2)  Variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  pro- 

duce no  error,  for  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  accurate  subdivision  of  the  resistance  r, 
which  may  be  made  of  German  silver,  platinoid, 
manganin,  or  any  wire  of  low  temperature  co- 
efficient j  whereas  with  the  ordinary  method  of 
constructing  a  shunt  box  (Figs.  145,  146), 
unless  the  coils  of  the  shunt  box  be  construct^ 
of  the  same  metal  as  the  coils  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  unless  both  the  shunt  box  and  the 
galvanometer  have  exactly  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  multiplying  powers  of  the  shunts  will 
not  be  exactly  those  marked  on  the  box,  even 
although  great  care  may  have  been  taken  by  the 
maker  in  the  original  adjustments  of  the  shunt 
coils.  But  since  the  shunts  are  not  inside  the 
galvanometer  case,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ensure, 
from  the  readings  of  thermometers,  that  there 
is  not  a  difierence  of  some  two  or  three  degrees 
between  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  ^unt 
box  and  of  the  galvanometer ;  so  that,  although 
both  the  shunt  coils  and  the  galvanometer  coils 
be  wound  with  copper  wire,  the  resistances  of 
the  shunts  may  easily  be  1  per  cent,  wrong  , 
relatively  to  that  of  the  galvanometer. 
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.  In  fact,  except  in  the  rare  case  when  the  gal- 
vanometer as  well  as  the  shunts  is  wound  with 
German  silver,  manganin,  or  other  wire  of  low 
temperature  coefficient,  it  is  useless  spending 
time  making  accurate  adjustments  of  the  resist- 
ances of  the  shunt  coils  as  ordinarily  constructed. 

(3)  The  coils  of  the  'universal  shunt  box  can  be  more 

easily  adjusted  than  those  of  an  ordinary  shunt 
box,  for  fractions  of  an  ohm  need  not  be  used. 
Indeed,  the  smallest  coil  of  a  universal  shunt 
box  may  have  a  resistance  of  several  ohms  if 
desired;  whereas  with  a  shunt  box  as  ordin- 
arily constructed  the  i^sistances  of  the  -n^th, 
Y^th,  and  y^o*^  shunt  must  be  exactly  |th, 
^th,  and  o^th  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter. Therefore,  if  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  be  1,000  ohms,  for  example,  the 
shunts  must  have  111*1, 10*10,  and  1*001  ohms' 
resistance ;  hence  we  must  construct  the  ^  ^\^  ^th 
shunt  accurately  to  the  one-thousandth  of  an  ohm 
if  we  wish  it  to  be  correct  to  even  ^^th  per  cent. 
Hence  it  is  cheaper  to  construct  a  vMiversal 
shunt  box  that  can  be  used  with  any  galvano- 
meter than  an  ordinary  shunt  box  which  is 
only  intended  to  be  employed  with  one  par- 
ticular galvanometer. 

(4)  Lastly,  whatever  be  the  values  of  ff,  n,  and  r 

(Fig.    150),    provided    that    r    is    less    than 

ff  {i^  +  a/^^  +  ^)>  *^^  ^^  ^^  *^®  universal 
shunt  box  produced  less  change  in  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  from  its  original  value  than 
the  employment  of  the  ordinary  shunt  box. 
The  truth  of  this  last  statement  may  be  proved  as 
follows : — With  the  ordinary  method  of  keeping  the  main 
leads  Mj,  Mg  (Fig.  141,  page  289)  permanently  connected 
with  the  galvanometer  G,  and  of  varying  the  current 
through  the  galvanometer  by  altering  the  resi>^tance  s  of 
the  shunt^  the  change  that  is  produced  in  the  resistance  of 
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the  circuit  on  applying  this  shunt  is,  as  well  known,  from 

ga  ,  ...  ff^ 

a  to  — ; —  :  that  is,  the  resistance  is  diminished  by  — , —  • 

If,  then,  the  shunt  be  such  as  to  allow  -th  of  the  current 

g 

to  pass  through  the  galvanometer,  s  equals  5 ,  and 

'  1 

the  resistance  in  circuit  is  diminished  by g  when 

n 

this  shunt  is  applied.   For  example,  if  n  be  10,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  will  be  diminished  by  y^^yths  of  g. 

Whereas  on  moving  the  main  Mg  from  the  point  d 
to  the  point  c,  when  using  the  universal  shunt  box  (Fig. 
150,  page  303),  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  altered  from 

ar  (a  4-  ^~^  r) - 

y        to  ^^  ^    ^ — 1~  ;  tliat  is,  the  resistance  of  the 


g  -^  r  g  +  r 

circuit  is  diminished  by 

g  -^  r  \      n  n^  J* 

or  increased  by 

1       fw- 1    c       w- 1         \ 
_  ^  —       rs gr  k 

g  -\-  r  \     n^  n  J 

for  this  expression  can  be  positive  or  negative,  depending 
on  the  value  of  r  relatively  to  that  of  ng.  Therefore 
the  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  when  using 
the  universal  shunt  box  bears  to  the  change  when 
employing  the  ordinary  shunt  box  the  ratio  of 

1       Cn—  lo       n—  1        "\   .    n  —  I 

——-  \  o-  r- gr  \  U) g, 

g  +  r  I      n^  n  J  n 

and  this  ratio,  which  simplifies  to 

g  -\-  r  \ng        J 

on  dividing  by ^,  will  be  less  than  unity  as  long 

as  r  does  not  exceed  ^  (n  -f  ^/w?  +  w). 
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From  tbis  it  follows  that,  if  r  be  not  more  than 
20*488  times  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  the 
change  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  from  its  original 
value,  produced  by  using  the  -n^th,  ^iir^^)  ^^^  ioo6^^ 
shunts  will  be  less  with  a  universal  shunt  box  than  with 
an  ordinary  shunt  box.  So  that  if  the  resistance  of  no 
one  of  a  set  of  galvanometers  be  less  than  1,000  ohms, 
the  universal  shunt  box  may  have  a  total  resistance  of 
20,488  ohms,  and  still  this  additional  advantage  will  be 
gained  with  each  of  the  galvanometers.  Or,  if  the 
resistance  of  the  imiversal  shunt  box  be  10,000  ohms, 
this  additional  advantage  will  be  gained  with  any 
galvanometer  of  high  or  low  resistance,  provided  that  the 
galvanometer  resistance  be  not  less  than  488  ohms. 

When  the  movable  main  m^  (Fig.  150)  has  to  be 
connected  with  only  two  pointy  of  the  fixed  resistance  r 
which  permanently  shunts  the  galvanometer — that  is, 
when  n  has  only  to  have  one  value — ^it  is  well  to  select  r 
so  that  it  is  about  6qual  to  n^.  For  in  that  case  the 
expression 


9 


1      /  n--  1  ^3  _  n--  1     ^  ^ 

+  r  \     w*  n  J 


is  practically  zero,  and^  as  this  expression  has  been 
shown  to  be  equal  to  the  change  produced  in  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  when  the  main  m^  is  moved  from  d  to 
Cy  it  follows  that  when  r  is  about  equal  ix)  ng  there  is 
practically  no  change  made  in  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  by  shifting  the  main.  Consequently,  whether 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  external  to  the  galvanometer 
be  small  or  large,  the  shifting  of  the  main  from  d  to  c 
so  as  to  vary  the  fraction  of  the  main  current  which 
passes  through  the  galvanometer  produces  practically  no 
change  whatever  on  the  main  current  itself. 

For  example,  if  the  galvanometer  has  1,000  ohms' 
resistance,  and  we  select  r  so  that  its  resistance  is  about 
10,000  ohms,  then,  whatever  be  the  resistance  of  the 
rest  of  the  circuit,  the  main  current  will  be  practically 
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the  same  whether  the  main  Mg  be  joined  to  the  point  d 
or  c;  whereas  the  current  passing  through  the. galvano- 
meter will  be  exactly  ten  times  as  great  with  the  first 
position  of  the  main  as  with  the  second,  whatever  be 
the  materials  the  resistance  r  and  the  galvanometer  coils 
are  respectively  made  of,  and  whatever  be  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  shunt  box  and  of  the  galvanometer. 

With  the  ordinary  method,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
making  the  tenth  shunt  equal  to  |^th  of  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer,  it  is  only  when  the  shunt  coil  and  the 
galvanometer  coils  are  constructed  of  the  same  material 
and  are  at  exactly  the  same  temperature  that  the  galvano- 
meter current  is  exactly  ■]|i^th  of  the  current  in  the 
main.  And,  further,  if  the  resistance  external  to  the 
galvanometer  be  comparatively  small,  the  application  of 
the  shunts  so  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and 
therefore  produces  such  a  large  increase  in  the  main 
current,  that  the  application  of  the  shunt  is  of  little 
value  in  diminishing  the  current  passing  through  the 
galvanometer. 

Example  57. — A  Universal  Shunt,  7,000  ohms  in 
resistance,  is  employed  with  a  galvanometer  having  a 
resistance  of  1,270  ohms.  What  fractions  of  the  main 
current  pass  through  the  galvanometer  if  the  part  of  the 
shunt  included  between  the  mains  is  10  ohms,  70  ohms, 
700  ohms,  and  7,000  ohmsl 

The  ratio  of  the  galvanometer  current  to  the  main 
current  is 

8      _    10       70   700    7000 

9  +  s~  8270'  8270'  8270  ^    8270 

respectively,  or  the  fractions  are  in  the  ratio  y^,  y^, 

yVtol. 

Examiple  58. — Taking  the  galvanometer  and  shunt 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  question,  find  the  percentage 
difference  in  maximum  sensibility  between  the  galvano- 
meter used  with  the  universal  shunt  and  used  in  the 
ordinary  way. 
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If  the  universal  shiint  is  used,  the  maximnm  sensi- 
bility is  obtained  when  the  mains  are  across  the 
galvanometer    terminals,   and  the  galvanometer  takes 

700O 

-— --  =  '846  of  the   main   current.     If  the   ordinary 

8270  ^ 

method  is  employed,  the  galvanometer  takes  the  whole 
of  the  main  current  for  maximum  sensibility.  Hence, 
the  universal  shant  gives  15*4  per  cent,  less  maximum 
sensibility. 

Example  59. — If  a  galvanometer  of  1,270  ohms' 
resistance  be  employed,  and  if  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  external  to  the  galvanometer  be  200,000  ohms, 
calculate  the  percentage  variation  that  will  be  made  in 
the  main  current  when  the  sensibility  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  diminished  from  its  maximum  to  one-hundredth 
of  the  maximum,  first  by  using  a  shunt  specially  con- 
structed for  the  particular  galvanometer,  secondly  a 
universal  shunt  of  7,000  ohms  in  resistance. 

Answer, — ^The  percentage  change  in  the  main  current 
will  be  0-62  when  using  the  ordinary  shunt,  and  0*50 
when  the  universal  shv/at  is  employed. 

104.-1186  of  Shunts  with  a  Differential  aalvano- 
meter. — ^We  have  seen  (§  74,  page  241)  that  if  the  two 
coils  c  and  c'  (Fig.  122)  of  the  differential  galvanometer 
have  equal  resistances,  and  if,  in  addition,  they  be  so 
adjusted  relatively  to  the  needle  that  no  deflection  is 
produced  when  equal  currents  flow  round  the  coils,  no 
deflection  will  be  produced  when  a  and  b  have  equal 
resistances,  and  a  F.D.  is  set  up  between  the  points  p 
and  Q  by  any  convenient  current  generator.  If,  now, 
one  of  the  coils,  say  c,  be  shunted  with  a  shunt,  having, 
say,  |th  of  the  resistance  of  c,  then  the  parallel  resistance 
of  c  and  its  shunt  will  be  -^^th  of  the  resistance  of  c 
alone  (§  98,  page  292).  Therefore  if  the  resistance  of  A 
be  also  diminished  to  -j^th  of  what  it  was  before,  the 
total  resistance  of  the  branch  pacq  will  become  y^^th 
of  what  it  previously  was,  hence  ten  times  as  much 
current  will  pass  through  a  as  through   b,  but  of  this 
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larger  current  only  y^^th  parfc  will  pass  round  the  coil  c, 
and,  consequently,  there  will  still  be  no  deflection  of  the 
needle.  We  can  generally  conclude  that  if  one  coil,  c, 
having  a  resistance  g  ohms,  of  a  differential  galvanometer 
be  shunted  with  a  shunt  of  8  ohms,  no  deflection  will  be 
produced  when 

resistance  pf  A  _     e 

reBistance  of  B  ~  «  +  ^' 

If,  therefore,  b  consist  of  a  box  of  resistance  coils, 
the  resistance  of  which  can  be  varied  from,  say,  1  to 
10,000  ohms,  we  can,  by  the  addition  of  a  tenth  shunt  to 
one  or  other  of  the  coils  c  or  c',  of  a  differential  galvano- 
meter, measure  resistances  varying  between  0*1  and 
100,000  ohms. 

Note  to  page  258. — Copper,  having  a  specific  resistance  1  or  even  2  per 
cent,  smaller  than  the  purest  specimens  which  Dr.  Matthlessen  could 
prepare  chemically,  can  now  be  hought  commerdalljr  in  large  quantities. 
But  experiments  carried  out  at  the  Central  Technical  College  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Beeves  {Phil,  Mag,^  May,  1896)  do  not  support  the  view  that 
this  extra  high  conductivity  is  produced  by  high  density,  seeing  that 
when  the  9  specimens  of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  ^ns*  soft  copper  wire, 
which  Mr.  Beeves  tested,  are  arranged  in  order  of  dimimshing  specific 
resistance,  they  are  not  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  density. 
Indeed,  the  best  specimen,  which  had  a  resistance  per  cubic  centimetre 
at  O^C.  of  1*566  microhm,  had  a  density  of  only  8*888,  which  is 
consideiably  less  than  the  density  usually  assigned  to  copper. 

Nate  to  page  269.— A  wire  called  "  Ja  J^a"  is  now  (1896)  manu- 
factured at  the  Westphalian  Boiling  Mills  which  has  a  resistance  of 
about  51*5  microhms  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  a  negative  temperatme 
coefficient  of  — 0*0076  per  cent,  per  l^'C,  according  to  the  results  of 
tests  communicated  by  Mr.  S.  Evershed  to  the  autiior.  This  material 
is  very  valuable  for  the  added  resistance  in  a  voltmeter  (w  of  Fig.  86, 
page  176),  since  if  the  coil  of  the  voltmeter  be  made  of  copi)er,  having 
a  temperature  coefficient  of.  say,  4  per  cent,  per  l^C,  while  the  added 
coil  is  woimd  with  '*  Ja  Ja ''  wire  and  has  a  resistance  about  62*6  times 
that  of  the  copper  coil,  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  as  a  whole  will 
be  unafi^eoted  by  changes  of  temperature. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ELECTKIC    ENERGY   AND   POWER. 

105.  Work  Done  by  a  Cunent— 106>  Jfiole^lOJ,-  Heat  Produced  by 
a  Current — 106.  Measuring  the  Eate-of  Production  of  Heat  by  a 
Current— 109.  Power—llO.  Watt — UK  Wattmeter :  its  Principle 
— 112.  Commercial  Forms  of  Wattmeters — 113.  Joulemeter :  Clock 
Form — 114.  Joulemeter :  Motor  Form — 115.  Board  of  Trade  Unit 
of  Energy — 116.  Electric  Transmission  of  Energy — 117.  Power 
Developed  by  a  Current  Generator— 118.  Electromotive  Force  of 
a  Battery — 119.  Connection  between  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Battery, 
the  P.D.  between  its  Tetminals,  the  Resistance,  and  the  Current 
— 120.  Electromotive  Force  of  Any  Current  Generator — 121* 
Power  Absorbed  in  the  Circuit  Exterior  to  the  Generator — 122. 
Distribution  of  Potential  in  a  Battery — 123.  A  Current  Generator 
may  Abstract  Energy  from  a  Circuit  even  when  its  E.M.F.  Helps 
the  Current — 124.  External  Circuit  that  Receives  Maximum 
Power  from  a  Given  Current  Generator — 125.  Arrangement  of 
Part  of  the  External  Circuit  to  Receive  Maximum  Power — 126. 
Way  in  which  Power  Received  by  External  Circuit  Varies 
from  Maximum — 127.  Efficiency— 128*.  Efficiency  of  Electric 
Transmission  of  Ener^ — 129.  Connection  between  Electrical 
Efficiency  of  Transmissian  and  Ratio  of  the  Power  Received  to 
the  Maxmium  Power  Receivable. 

105.  Work  Done  by  a  Current. — Whenever  an 
electric  current  flows  through  a  circuit  work  is  done, 
just  as  whenever  a  water  current  flows  through  a  pipe  or 
along  a  river  bed  the  flowing  water  does  work  on  the 
obstacles  that  obstruct  its  passage.  When  a  water 
stream  of  Q  cubic  feet  per  minute  falls  down  a  height  of 
/feet,  the  work  done  by  the  water  in  m  minutes  equals 

62-43  Q/m  foot  pounds  very  approximately, 

62*43  being  approximately  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  in  pounds.  So  when  an  electric  current  of  A 
amperes  flows  from  a  point  a  to  a  point  b  through  any 
circuit,  the  potential  at  b  being  V  volts  lower  than  the 
potential  at  a,  the  work  done  on  the  circuit  a  5  by  the 
electric  current  in  m  minutes  equals 

44*23  AVm  foot  pounds  very  approximately. 
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Neither  the  current  of  water  nor  the  current  of 
electricity  is  changed,  but  the  current  of  water  in 
falling  from  one  level  to  a  lower  level,  and  the  current 
of  electricity  in  falling  from  one  potential  to  a  lower 
potential,  gives  up  energy,  and  the  amount  of  the  energy 
lost  by  the  current  in  m  minutes  is  given  in  all  cases  by 
the  preceding  expressions,  provided  that  there  is  no 
apparatus  in  the  circuit  in  question  which  gives  energy 
to  the  current  instead  of  receiving  energy  from  it. 

When  the  stream  of  water  is  a  steady  one,  and  when 
it  flows  'through  a  uniform  tube  Quch  as  ^^  (^S*  ^'^y 
page  154),  all  the  energy  lost  by  the  water  between  any 
two  points  Pn  and  p^  is  converted  directly  into  heat,  and 
is  employed  in  slightly  warming  the  water  and  the  tube; 
so  in  the  same  way,  when  a  steady  electric  current  flows 
through  a  wire,  the  wire  and  the  surrounding  bodies 
being  at  rest  relatively  to  one  another,  the  energy  lost 
by  the  current  is  turned  directly  into  heat  and  the  wii'e 
is  warmed.  If,  however,  the  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  water  be  produced  not  merely  by  objects  at  rest 
but  by  the  paddles  of  a  water-wheel  which  can  be  moved 
by  the  falling  water,  then  a  portion  of  the  energy  lost 
by  the  water  appears  as  mechanical  energy  given  to  the 
water-wheel;  so  in  the  same  way,  when  there  is  a 
magnet  or  a  piece  of  iron  near  the  wire  conveying  the 
steady  electric  current,  and  when  the  relative  positions 
of  the  wire  and  the  magnet  or  iron  can  be  changed  by 
electromagnetic  attraction,  then  a  portion  of  the  energy 
given  up  by  the  current  is  employed  in  doing  work  on 
the  movable  system.  For  example,  when  a  current  is 
sent  through  a  galvanometer  with  a  pivoted  needle,  or 
through  a  coil  of  wire  suspended  in  a  magnetic  field,  or 
through  the  coil  of  an  electromagnet  with  a  movable 
armature,  or  generally  through  any  "electromotor"  the 
current  not  only  does  work  in  heating  the  wire  through 
which  it  flows,  but  it  also  does  work  in  producing 
mechanical  motion  against  the  controlling  force.  As 
soon  as  the  galvanometer  needle  or  the  suspended  coil 
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lias  been  deflected  to  such  a  position  that  the  force  due 
to  the  current  .is  balanced  by  the  controlling  force,  or 
"when  the  armature  of  the  electromagnet  has  been  palled 
down  against  some  stop,  or  the  eleetrofnoior  has  been 
brought  to  rest  by  some  opposing  force  becoming  greater 
than  the  electromotor  can  overcome,  no  more  mechanical 
work  is  done  by  the  current,  and  all  the  energy  it 
subsequently  loses  is  directly  turned  into  heat  and  goes 
to  warm  the  wire  through  which  the  current  flows. 

The  expression  44*23  AVm  foot  pounds,  then,  i^epre- 
sents  in  all  cases  the  total  amount  of  work  done  in  m 
minutes  by  a  current  of  A  amperes  flowing  through  a 
circuit  under  a  P.D.  of  V  volts,  provided  fliat  there  is 
no  apparatus  in  the 'circuit  which  gives  energy  to  the 
current  instead  of  receiving  energy  from  it;  and  the 
expression  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part 
'representing  the  energy  which  is  lost  by  the  current 
and  turned  directly  into  heat^  and  the  other  the  energy 
lost  by  the  current  which  is  converted  into  some  form  of 
energy  other  than  heat.  If  an  electromotor  be  driven  by 
the  current  and  be  employed  to  grind  corn  or  to  turn  a 
grindstone,  this  second  portion  of  the  energy  will  also  be 
turned  into  heat ;  but  this  heat  will  not  be  produced  by 
a  direct  conversion  of  electric  energy  into  heat,  but  by  a 
conversion  first  of  electric  energy  into  mechanical  energy, 
and  secondly  of  mechanical  energy  into  heat.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  electromotor  be  used  to  raise  blocks  of 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  scaflblding  for  building  purposes, 
then  this  second  part  of  the  energy  will  not  be  turned 
into  heat  at  all. 

If  the  circuit  through  which  the  current  flows  con- 
tains an  electrolytic  cell,  then,  although  no  mechanical 
work  will  be  done  by  the  current  in  this  cell,  chemical 
diange  will  be  eflected,  and  when,  as  a  consequence, 
chemical  energy  is  added  to  the  electrolytic  cell,  the  work 
done  by  the  current  in  producing  this  chemical  energy 
is  analogous  with  the  work  done  in  producing  mechanical 
energy,  and  must  be  added  to  the  work  done  by  the 
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current  iii  directly  heating  the  conductor  to  obtain  the 
expression  44*23  AVw  foot  pounds. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  chemical  energy  disappears  from 
the  cell  on  the  passage  of  the  current,  this  energy  is 
transformed  into  electric  energy,  and  the  electrolytic 
cell,  therefore,  acts  as  a.  current  generator  and  introduces 
electric  energy  into  the  circuit.  In  that  case  the  toted 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  current  in  m  minutes  in  the 
portion  of  the  circuit  which  contains  this  electrolytic  cell 
is  not  equal  to  44 '23  AVm  foot  pounds,  since  electric 
energy  is  introduced  by  the  cell  in  question  into  the 
portion  of  the  circuit  under  consideration,  as  well  as 
there  being  a  transference  of  electric  energy  between  iiiis 
portion  and  the  remainder  of  the  circuit.  If,  however, 
we  confine  ourselves  to  this  transference  of  energy 
between  two  portions  of  a  circuit,  we  may  say  that 
if  a  P,D,  of  V  volts  he  maintained  hettoeen  any  ttvo  points 
L  and  M  in  a  circuity  tJis  amount  of  electric  energy 
transferred  in  m  minutes  between  the  portion  of  the 
circuit  LM  and  the  rest  of  the  circuit  by  a  current  of 
A  amperes  -equals  in  aU  cases  44*23  A  Vmfoot  pounds. 

In  certain  exceptional  cases  the  electrolytic  cell  may 
act  simply  as  a  resistance  and  be  merely  warmed  by  the 
passage  of  the  cun^ent,  but  for  that  to  be  the  case  the 
work  done  in  producing  chemical  action  at  one  plate  of 
the  cell  must  be  exactly  balanced  by  the  work  given  out 
in  the  same  time  by  the  chemical  action  at  the  other 
plate.  This  will  be  approximately  the  case  when  the 
cell  consists,  for  example,  of  two  copper  plates  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  when  the  liquid 
is  kept  vigorously  stirred  so  that,  although  copper  is 
thrown  into  solution  at  the  anode  and  taken  out  of 
solution  at  the  kathode,  the  density  of  the  liquid  is 
not  allowed  to  diminish  round  the  anode  plate  nor  to 
increase  round  the  kathode  plate,  which  would  happ^ 
if  the  liquid  were  left  at  rest  while  the  current  was 
passing. 

Example  60. — An  arc   lamp   takes   12  amperes  at 
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$0  volta  pressure.     How  many  foot  pounds  of  energy 
does  it  receive  per  minute  1 

Anstoer, — 26,538  foot  pounds  per  minute. 
Mxample  61. — A  resistance  coil  of  1,500  ohms  has  a 
P.D.  of  12  volts  maintained  between  its  terminals.  How 
many  foot  pounds  of  energy  does  it  receive  per  minute  ? 

-47WMW.— 4*25  foot  pounds  per  minute. 
Example  62. — ^What  current  at  100  volts*  pressure  will 
snpply  1,000  foot  pounds  per  second  to  a  given  circuit  ? 

44*23 
Foot  pounds  per  second  =  —fft  x  AV, 

^^      ,       ,         1000  X  60 
therefore  A  =  44.23  x  100  *°^F''^*»- 

Answer,  —13*56  amperes. 
106.  Joule. — To  avoid  the  employment  of  a  numerical 
coefficient  iii  the  equation  connecting  work  with  current, 
P.D.,  and  time,  tlie  work  done  per  second  when  a  current 
of  one  ampere  flows  through  a  circuit  between  ihs 
terminals  of  which  a  P.D,  of  one  volt  is  maintained,  is 
called  a  ''joule ; "  therefore  J,  the  work  in  joules  done 
in  s  seconds  by  a  current  of  A  amperes  flowing  through 
a  circuit  between  the  terminals  of  which  a  P.D.  of  V 
volts  Ls  maintained,  is  given  by 

Consequently,  "" 

1  joule  =  0*7372  foot  pounds  very  approximately, 
or    1  joule  =  107  «er^«"*  exactly. 

Example  63. — A  pressure  of  110  volts  is  maintained 
between  the  electric-light  mains  of  a  house,  and  twenty 
glow  lamps  in  parallel,  each  taking  a  current  of  0*3 
ampere,  are  turned  on  for  five  hours  nightly  for  thirty 
nights.  How  much  energy  in  joules  does  the  house 
receive  1 

*  An  erg  is  t3i6  work  done  when  a  force  of  one  ^^  dyne  "  is  exerted 
tiirongh  one  centimetre;  and  a  dyne  is  the  force  which,  exerted  oa 
a  mass  of  one  gramme,  generates  each  second  a  velocily  of  one 
centimetre  per  second.     ' 
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Answer.— 20  x  0-3  x  110  x  5  x  3600  x  30,  or  356  4 
million  joules. 

107.  Heat  Produced  by  a  Current.— When  a  circuit 
acts  simply  like  a  resistance,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
energy  given  up  by  a  current  flowing  through  it  is 
converted  directly  into  heat,  Ohm's  law  holds  in  its 
simple  form.  Hence,  if  o  be  the  resistance  in  ohms  of 
the  circuit)  A  the  current  flowing  through  it  in  amperes, 
and  y  be  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals  in  volts, 

V  =  Ao; 

so  that   AV«  =  A^o*, 

or  the  work  in  joules  done  by  a  current  of  A  amperes  in 
8  seconds  in  heating  a  circuit  of  o  ohms  equals  A^os. 
But  we  know  from  the  investigations  carried  out  by 
Joule — ^which  have  been  repeated  subsequently,  with 
even  greater  accuracy,  by  Prof.  Rowland  and  others — 
that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  by  VC.  when  the  water  is  at  15°0.  is 
the  equivalent  of  1400*4  foot  pounds  of  work.  There- 
fore, if  we  take  this  as  our  unit  of  heat,  it  follows,  since 
one  joule  equals  0*7372  foot  pound  very  approximately, 
that  H,  the  number  of  these  heat  units  generated  in  8 
seconds  in  the  circuit,  is  given  by 

H  =  0*000,526,4  A*o«  very  approximately  ; 

or  if  m  be  the  time  in  minutes, 

H  =  0*031,59  A^  0  w  very  approximately. 

Lastly,  if  a  "  calorie  *'  be  defined  as  the  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  by  l^'O. 
when  the  water  is  at  15*'C.,  then  0,  the  number  of 
ccUoi^ies  generated  in  8  seconds  by  a  current  of  A  amperes 
in  a  resistance  of  o  ohms,  is  given  by 

0  =  0*2388  A^0  8  very  approximately^ 

or  the  number  of  calories  generated  in  m  minutes  is 
given  by 

C  =  14*33  A^  0  m  very  approximately. 
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108.  Measuring  the  Bate  of  Production  of  Heat  by 
a  Current. — ^The  fonuulsB  given  in  the  last  section  may 
be  verified  by  sending  a  known  current  for  a  certain 
time  through  a  coil  of  wire  of  known  resistance 
immersed  in  a  measured  weight  of  water,  and  by 
observing  the  rise  of  temperature  with  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer. As,  however,  a  portion  of  the  current  passes 
through  the  water,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  a  little 
smairer  than  that  of  the  coil  of  wire  ;  also  the  resistance 
may  vary  by  wanning  during  the  course  of  tKe  experi- 
ment. Hence  greater  accuracy  will  be  obtained  if, 
instead  of  attempting  to  measure  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  directly,  we  observe  from  time  to  time  the  current 
that  flows,  say  A  amperes,  and  the  P.D.  between  the 
terminals  of  the  coil,  say  Y  volts ;  then,  if  A'  and  Y' 
be  the  mean  value  of  the  current  and  the  pressure  during 
a  period  of  m  minutes,  the  electric  energy  that  has  been 
given  to  the  coil  and  water  during  that  time  is  A' V'm 
joules,  which  must  therefore  be  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  in  that  time. 

If  the  product  AY  be  small,  electric  energy  will  be 
given  to  the  circuit  slowly;  therefore  the  heat  will  be 
produced  in  it  slowly,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
accurately  ascertain  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  a 
given  time  without  allowing  for  the  heat  that  is  lost  by 
radiation,  convection,  and  conduction  during  the  ex- 
periment. If,  however,  the  product  AY  be  made  fairly 
large,  and  the  quantity  of  water  employed  in  the  experi- 
ment be  not  too  great,  the  time  taken  for  a  rise  of 
temperature  to  be  produced  that  can  be  accurately  read 
on  a  sensitive  thermometer  need  not  be  long  enough  for 
any  serious  loss  of  heat  to  occur.  Further,  if  the  vessel 
containing  the  water  be  made  of  very  thin  glass,  the  heat 
absorbed  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  vessel  may  be 
neglected  unless  very  great  accuracy  is  desired ;  also,  if 
the  wire  be  composed  of  a  substance  of  high  specific 
resistance,  not  only  will  the  change  of  resistance  of  the 
coil  through  warming  become  negligible,  but  its  mass 
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may  be  small  and  atill  a  considerable  amount  of  power 
may  be  given  to  it.  Hence  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
coil  to  raise  its  own  temperature  may  be  bo  small  com- 
pared with  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  water  that  the 
former  may  be  negleoted  unless  very  great  accuracy  be 
desired. 

The  problem  of 
properly  propor- 
tioning the  parts, 
and  of  genemlly 
arranging  the  ap- 
paratus so  that  a 
beginner  may  ob- 
tain considerable 
accuracy  by  nsing 
it  without  it  being 
necessary  to  make 
any  corrections  for 
the  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation,  con- 
vection, and  con' 
duction,  has  been 
worked  out  by  Mr. 
Hayctaft,  formerly 
one  of  the  stafl*  at 
the  Centi-al  Tech- 
Tti^aA  College,  ^d 
the     author;     aad  ' 

ng.  ltl3.-OaIoritDet«r  med  In  HeasnilnK  the        they  find  that  with 

H«t  Equiv^ent  <,(  Btocuic  Energy.  ^he  apparatus  Illus- 

trated in  Figs.  15? 
and  153,  which  fulfils  the  conditions  they  have  theoretic- 
ally arrived  at,  students  can  easily  obtain  results  not 
differing  by  as  much  as  one  per  cent,  from  the  truth. 

A  strip  of  manganin  about  ^  inch  wide,  0*03  inch 
thick,  and  about  10  feet  long,  is  wound  so  aS  to  form  the 
top  and  bottom  of  a  sort  of  cylindrical  box,  h  m,  about 
K  inches  across  and  3  inches  high  (Figs.  152,  153),  the 
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conTolutiona  of  the  atrip  being  kept  from  touching  one 
another  by  being  screwed  to  a  light  framework  composed 
of  two  bori^ntal  strips  of  vulcanised  fibre,  f,  p,  joined  by 
three  thin  vertical  rods  of  ebonit*,  e,  e,  e.  The  two  ends 
of  the  strip  are  soldered  to  two  stifi"  vertical  copper  wires, 
a,  0,  about  0128  inch  thick  and  6  inches  long,  the  soldered 
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jobtabeingcovered  over  with  varnish  to  prevent  galvanic 
Mtion  tAking  place  at  the  joint  (see  §  133,  page  428), 
wd  the  strip  m  m,  and'  the  upper  wires  c,  c  are  also 
rataished  to  prevent  electrolysis  being  produced  by  the 
torrent  leaking  through  the  water.  The  whole  is  im- 
mereed  in  about  122  cubic  inches  or  2  litres  of  water 
wntained  in  a  thin  glass  beaker,  a  G  (Figs.  162,  153), 
which  is  just  wide  enough  to  take  the  framework  of 
iiBnganin  strip,  and,  to  diminish  the  risk  of  this  beaker 
teing  broken,  a  piece  of  felt  k  is  placed  between  it  and 
4e  base  board  X)  O. 
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Electric  connection  is  made  with  the  stiff  wires  c,  c 
by  means  of  two  insulated  very  flexible  leads,  L  L,  each 
composed  of  a  strand  of  about  210  thin  copper  wires,  the 
copper  wires  being  each  about  0*011  inch  thick.  The 
current  is  measured  with  an  accurately-calibrated  am- 
meter, A,  and  the  P.D.  set  up  between  the  upper  ends 
of  the  stiff  copper  wires  by  means  of  an  accurately- 
calibrated  voltmeter,  v  (Fig.  153). 

The  object  of  using  a  flat  conducting  strip  and 
foiming  it  into  the  box  shape  seen  in  the  figures  is  to 
enable  the  conductor  itself  to  act  as  an  efficient  stirrer 
when  it  is  moved  up  and  down  in  the  water,  the  flexible 
leads  L,  L,  which  are  fastened  to  a  wooden  rod  p  p  fixed 
to  the  base  board  o  o,  as  shown  in  Fig.  153,  serving  as  a 
handle  to  hold  the  box  M  M  by.  The  heat  generated  in 
the  strip  is,  therefore,  given  off  fairly  uniformly  to  the 
water,  and  the  mean  temperatm^  can  be  read  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  on  a  single  stationary  thermometer,  t. 

When  the  apparatus  is  constructed  as  described,  a 
current  of  30  amperes  requires  a  P.D.  to  be  maintained 
between  the  binding  screws  b,  b  of  about  8*8  volts,  corre- 
sponding with  the  energy  given  to  the  apparatus  at  the 
rate  of  about  264  joi^les  per  second.  This  is  about  the 
rate  that  theory  shows  leads  to  most  accurate  results  when 
the  amount  of  water  used  is  2,000  cubic  centimetres, 
and  this  rate  of  expending  electric  energy  causes  a  rise 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  about  7'5°0.  in  four 
minutes.  The  thickness  of  the  copper  wires  c,  c  has 
been  chosen  so  that  a  current  of  30  amperes  passing 
through  them  raises  their  temperature  also  by  about 
7*5*'0.,  this  rise  of  temperature  being,  however,  a  con-  ' 
stant,  and  not  increasing  with  time,  except  during  the 
first  few  seconds  after  applying  the  current.  The  cross- 
section  of  the  strand  of  copper  wires  in  each  of  the 
covered  leads  l,  l  is  chosen  as  being  a  little  larger  than 
that  of  each  of  the  stiff  copper  wires  c,  c,  the  former 
being  about  0'0192  square  inch  and  the  latter  about 
O'OHl  square  inch.     Hence  the  rise  of  temperature  in 
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the  coYered  flexible  leads  is  also  about  7°C.,  and  by 
this  device  any  considerable  transference  of  heat  by 
conduction  into,  or  out  of,  the  manganin  strip  is  auto- 
matically prevented  when  a  current  of  about  30  amperes 
is  passing  for  four  minutes. 

It  is  partly  for  the  reason  just  given  that  the 
apparatus  illustrated  in  Figs.  152  and  153,  -^hen  con- 
stracted  with  the  dimensions  described,  enables  results 
to  be  obtained  with  currents  of  about  30  amperes  which 
diflfer  from  the  truth  by  less  than  1  per  cent. ;  a 
sample  of  a  set  of  results  actually  obtained  by  students 
at  the  Central  Technical  College  being  given  in  the 
foUowing  table.  But  the  error  is  not  much  greater 
when  currents  of  20  or  40  amperes  are  used  correspond- 
ing with  rates  of  production  of  heat  respectively  about 
half  as  great  and  twice  as  great  as  when  a  current  of 
30  amperes  is  employed. 


1 

Time  fn 

Temperature  C. 

Current 
in  Am- 
peres. 

Mean  P.D. 
in  Volts. 

Calories 

Seconds. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Rise. 

per  Joule. 

120 
180 
180 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 

18-40 
13-25 
13-60 
12-97 
12-64 
12-89 
12-11 
12-10 
1313 

22-02 
18-70 
1900 
16-53 
16-26 
16-49 
15-72 
15-74 
16-75 

3-62 
6-46 
6-40 
3-56 
3-62 
3-60 
3-61 
3-64 
3-62 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

8-634 
8-634 
8-648 
8-656 
8-698 
8-662 
8-666 
8-642 
8-692 

0-2383 
0-2390 
0-2367 
0-2376 
0-2365 
0-2364 
0-2368 
0-2395 
0-2367 

Mean  02375. 

Average  deviation  from  the  mean  =  0*001  =  0*42 
per  cent. 

Now  we  saw  in  §  107  that  the  true  number  of  calories 
per  joule  was  about  0*2388,  hence  no  one  of  the  pre- 
<)ediDg  results  obtained  by  the  students  differs  by  moi-e 
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than  1  per  cent,  from  the  truth,  while  the  mean  of  the 
nine  observations  gives  a  result  which  has  an  error  of 
only  about  one  half  per  cent.     Consequently  the  result 
aimed  at  in  designing  this  apparatus  has  been  achieved. 
In  carrying  out  the  investigation  we  may  vary  either — 

(1)  The  time  during  which  the  current  is  allowed  to  flow ; 

(2)  The  current  made  to  flow  through  the  strip ; 

(3)  The  resistance  of  the  conductor  by   using  similar 

stirrers  made  of  somewhat  thicker  or  thinner 
manganin  strip ; 
and  when  a  series  of  experiments  is  made  varying  each 
of  these  three  conditions,  one  at  a  time,  it  is  found  that 
the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  water,  and  therefore  the 
amount  of  heat  pi*oduced,  is  proportional  to  the  time, 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  ratio  of  Y  to  A — that  is,  to  the  resistance 
of  the  arrangement.  Further,  if  we  take  as  the  calorie 
the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gramme 
of  water  by  1*C.  when  the  water  is  at  a  temperature  of 
about  1 5°,  we  And  that  the  relationship  between  the  number 
of  calories,  the  current  in  amperes,  the  resistance  in  ohms, 
and  the  time  is  practically  that  given  in  the  last  sectiotu 

Example  64. — A  current  of  30  amperes  is  passed 
through  a  coil  of  wire  immersed  in  water  for  ^vq 
minutes,  a  voltmeter  reading  10*3  volts  at  its  terminals. 
The  volume  of  water  is  2,000  cubic  centimetres,  and  the 
temperature  rises  from  15-7°  to  26'66**C.  What  result 
does  the  experiment  give  for  the  heat  equivalent  of  one 
joule  in  calories  1 

Answer,  --0*2364,  a  result  about  one  per  cent,  too 
low,  no  corrections  having  been  made  for  eooliug  during 
the  experiment. 

Example  65. — A  temporary  resistance  is  made  by 
putting  a  coil  of  wire  of  4  ohms'  resistance  into  a  wooden 
bucket  containing  37  pounds  of  w^ater.  If  a  current  of 
40  amperes  be  sent  through  the  coil,  what  about  will  be 
the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  first  three 
minutes  1  Answer, — 16'*0. 
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109.  Power. — ^*  Power '^  is  the  name  given  to  the 
rate  of  doing  work — that  is,  the  rode  of  transfonnation  of 
OM  form  of  energy  into  another — and  it  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  amount  of  work  done,  there  being 
the  same  sort  of  difference  between  power  and  work  that 
there  is  between  a  velocity  and  a  distance.  The  word 
povoer  was,  however,  used  in  the  older  books  on  dynamics 
to  stand  for  the  applied  force,  and  that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  "voyA power  in  such  expressions  as  "the  mechanical 
advantage  of  a  machine  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the 
power.'*  Again,  the  word  power  is  sometimes  wrongly 
used  for  energy,  as  in  the  expression  the  **  storage  of 
power."  Beginners  must,  therefore,  be  on  their  guard 
against  being  misled  by  such  loose  expressions,  and  they 
should  never  employ  the  name  power,  or  "  activity,"  as 
suggested  by  Lord'  Kelvin,  in  any  other  meaning  than 
the  rate  of  doing  work.  In  that  sense,  of  course,  power 
cannot  be  stored,  for  while  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
in  a  reservoir  at  the  top  of  a  hill  represents  a  certain 
store  of  energy,  the  power  that  this  water  can  exert  at 
any  time  when  flowing  out  of  the  reservoir  will  depend 
on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  allowed  to  flow. 

When  work  is  being  done  at  a  constant  rate  the 
power  is  constant,  and  it  is  measured  by  dividing  the 
number  which  expresses  the  work  done  in  any  time  by 
the  number  expressing  the  time.  If,  however,  the  rate 
of  doing  work  at  one  moment  is  greater  than  at  another 
—for  example,  when  a  person  runs  upstairs  quickly  at 
first  and  then  more  slowly — we  do  not  mean  by  the 
power  expended  at  any  inoment,  the  actual  work  done  in 
a  niinute  or  even  in  a  second,  for  the  rate  of  doing  work 
may  be  changing  very  rapidly.  In  such  a  case  the  power 
at  any  time  is  the  limiting  value  of  a  ratio  obtained 
thus : — Measure  the  work  done  in  a  very  slwrt  time,  a 
portion  of  which  precedes,  and  the  remainder  of  which 
follows,  the  instant  at  which  we  wish  to  measure  the 
power ;  divide  the  work  done  in  the  very  short  time  by 
that  time,  then  this  ratio  more  and  more  nearly  represents 
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the  power  being  expended  at  the  moment  in  qaestion, 
as  we  make  the  very  short  time  shorter  and  shorter. 

When,  however,  electric  energy  is  being  transformed 
into  some  other  form  of  energy,  the  power  may  be  very 
easily  ascertained  whether  the  itite  of  doing  work  is 
constant  or  not  without  it  being  necessary  to  measure  a 
small  time.  For  the  work  done  in  m  mintltes  by  a  con- 
stant current  of  A  amperes  flowing  through  a  circuit 
under  a  constant  P.D.  of  V  volts  equals 

44*23  AVm  foot  pounds, 

provided  that  there  is  no  apparatus  in  the  circuit  that 
gives  energy  to  the  current  instead  of  receiving  energy 
from  it ;  therefore  the  rate  of  doing  work  in  foot  pounds 
per  minute  equals  ^^.23  aV 

or  the  rate  of  doing  work  in  joules  per  second  equals 
simply  j^y 

Hence,  if  at  any  moment  we  measure  the  current  and  the 
P.D.  simultaneously,  the  product  of  the  two  measure- 
ments gives  us  the  instcmtaneaus-YsAxie  of  the  power 
being  expended  at  that  moment,  and  no  measurement  of 
time  need  be  made.  Hence  the  rate  of  transformation 
of  electric  into  some  other  form  of  energy  may  be 
varying,  but  as  long  as  it  is  not  varying  so  rapidly  as  to 
prevent  accurate  readings  of  an  ammeter  and  voltmeter 
being  taken,  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  power  can  be 
ascertained  at  any  moment. 

110.  Watt — When  work  is  being  done  at  the  rate  of 
one  joule  per  second  the  power  exerted  is  called  a  **uxzU"; 
therefore  the  power  of  one  watt  is  developed  when  work 
is  done  at  the  rate  of 

lO''  ergs  per  second, 
or    1  joule  per  second, 

or   0*7872  foot  pound  per  second  very  approximately, 
or   44*23  foot  pounds  per  minute  very  approximately ; 

and  since  when  work  is  being  done  at  the  rate  of  560 /oat 
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pounds  per  second,  or  ZZ,000  foot  pounds  per  minute,  one 
"  fiorse-power  "  is  said  to  be  exerted, 
1  watt  =  l/746th  of  a  horsepower  very  approximately, 
1  kilowatt  =  1000/746th,  or  1340,  of  a  horee-power 

very  approximately, 
.-.1  kUowstt  =  1|  horsepower  roughly. 

Further,  if  W  be  the  power  in  watts  expended  in  a 
eiraiit  between  the  ends  of  which  a  P.D.  of  V  volts  is 
maijUained  and  through  which  a  steadi/  currerU  of 
A  amperes  isjloviing, 

W=AV, 
provided  that  the  circuit  contains  no  apparatus  that  gives 
enecgy  to  the  current  instead  of  receiving  energy  from  it. 

Also,  if  W  he  the  power  in  watts  expended  in  heating 
adreait  of  resistance  o  ohms  through  which  a  current  of 
A  amperes  is  flowing, 

W  =  A?o. 

Example  66. — What  power  in  watts  is  expended  in 
the  aro  lamp  and  in  the  resistance  coil  referred  to  in 
Examples  60  and  6 11 

Angwer. — 600  watts,  and  0096  watt  respectively. 

Example  67. — What  power  in  kilowatta  is  expended 
in  the  coil  in  Example  65  1      Answer. — 64  kilowatts. 

Example  68. — The  adjoining  figure  shows  the  "load 
diagram"  of  a  central  station  for  December — i.e.,  the 
LOAD    DIAGRAM.      DECCHSCR. 
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curve  giving  the  output  of  the  station  in  amperes 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  I£  the  station  pres- 
sure is  210  volts,  what  is  the  output  in  H.P.  (horse- 
power) at  7  a.m.,  12  noon,  6  p.m.,  and  10  p.m.  1 

Anstoer,—36  H.P.,  11  H.P.,  233  H.P.,  and  140  H.P. 
respectively. 

Example  69. — Two  glow  lamps,  each  giving  16-candle 
power,  taie  2*75  and  3*5  watts  per  candle  respectively. 
How  many  lamps  can  be  supplied  per  horse-power 
expended  in  the  two  cases,  and  how  many  candles  per 
horse-power  will  they  give  1 

Answer, — Seventeen  and  thii'teen  lamps  respectively; 
about  272  and  208  candles. 

Example  70. — How  many  candles  per  horse-power 
are  given  by  an  arc  lamp  taking  1 1  amperes  and  50  volts, 
and  giving  a  mean  candle-power  of  570  in  all  directions  1 

Answer. — 773  candles  per  horse-power. 

111.  Wattmeter:  its  Principle. — The  power  that  is 

being  given  by  a  steady  current  to  a  circuit  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  simultaneous  readings  of  an  ammeter  and  of 
a  voltmeter.  Hence  when,  in  addition  to  measuring  the 
power,  we  desire  to  ascertain  also  the  current  flowing 
through  the  circuit  or  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals, 
the  simplest  method  of  measuring  the  power  is  to  use  an 
ammeter  and  a  voltmeter..  Consequently,  when  the 
*'  wattmeter  " — an  instrument  which  enables  the  power 
given  to  a  circuit  to  be  read  off  directly  in  watts  from  a 
single  observation — was  first  described  and  constructed 
in  England  by  Prof.  Perry  and  the  author  in  1881, 
it  did  not  appear  that  this  instrument  could  have  any 
very  general  application.  Later  on,  however,  it  was 
realised  that  when  a  current  is  rapidly  varying,  as  it  is 
in  the  cjwe  of  the  distribution  of  electric  energy  by  an 
^^alternating  current^* — that  is,  a  current  whose  direction 
varies  many  times  per  second — the  mean  value  of  the 
power  given  by  the  current  to  the  circuit  cannot  generally 
be  measured  by  taking  simultaneous  readings  of  an 
ammeter  and  voltmeter.     For,  although  the  power  in 


I 
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watts  that  is  being  given  to  the  circuit  at  any  instant  is 
always  equal  to  the  product  of  the  iiutanta'tieous  value  of 
the  current  in  amperes  into  the  vnatantaneoua  value  of 
the  P.D.  in  volts,  the  mean  value  of  the  power  during 
any  time  is  generally  not  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
mean  value  of  the  current  during  that  time  multiplied  by 
the  mean  value  of  the  P.D. 

In  all  cases,  however,  no  matter  in  what  way  the 
current  may  periodically  vary  in  strength,  the  mean 
value  of  the  power  is  given  accurately  by  the  reading 
of  a  properly-constructed  toattmeter,  provided,  of  course, 
that,  although  the  current  may  be  rapidly  varying,  the 
mean  value  of  the  power  remains  constant  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  for  a  reading  of  the  wattmeter  to  be 
accurately  ascertained.  The  vxUtmeter  has,  therefore, 
acquired  a  new  importance,  since  not  only  in  the  case  of 
a  steady  curi*ent  is  it  possible  from  a  single  reading  of  a 
wattmeter  to  measure  what  the  simultaneous  readings  of 
two  instruments  together  give  us,  but  in  the  case  of 
rapidly- varying  currents  the  wattmeter  measures  directly 
what  generally  cannot  1x3  ascertained  at  all  from  simul- 
taneous readings  of  an  ammeter  and  voltmeter. 

A  wattmeter  contains  two  coils,  cc,  cc  (Fig.  154), 
one  being  fixed  and  the  other  movable.  One  of  the  coils, 
cc,  which  consists  of  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire,  is 
inserted  in  the  main  circuit ;  while  the  other  coil,  c  c, 
consisting  either  of  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  or,  better,  of 
a  few  turns  of  fine  wire  in  series  with  a  stationary  high 
resistance,  w,  is  connected  as  a  shunt  to  that  portion  of 
the  circuit  lm  the  power  given  to  which  we  desire  to 
measure.  The  current  passing  through  cc  is  therefore 
proportional  to  the  P.D.  between  the  ends  of  l  m,  while 
the  current  passing  through  o  o  is  the  sum  of  the  currents 
flowing  through  L  H  and  through  c  c.  If,  however,  the 
resistance  of  the  fine-wire  circuit  of  the  wattmeter  is 
very  large,  the  current  passing  through  it  will  be  very 
small  compared  with  the  current  flowing  through  l  m,  so 
that  the  current  passing  through  c  c  will  be  practically 
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that  flowing  through  lh.  Hence  the  ptirt  of  the  watt- 
meter between  the  terminals  Tj,  t^  acts  as  an  ammeter, 

while  that  between  the  termmals  tj,  U  serves  as  a  volt- 
meter. Consequently  the  product  of  the  currents  in  c  C 
and  c  (!  is  proportional  to  the  power  given  to  L  H.  But 
this  product  is  directly  proportional  to  the  couple  exerted 
between  these  two  coils  if  the  coils  be  always  brought 
into  the  same  position  relatively  to  one  another.  Hence 
the  power  to  be  meaawred  U  proportional  to  the  torque 


Vi'i.  101.— Ubgniiii  of  Wutliiieter. 

tJiat  nm»t  he  exerted  on  the  movable  coil  of  the  wattmeter 
to  keep  it  i»  a  fixed  position  relatively/  to  the  stationary 
coil. 

The  torque  reijuired  to  be  exerted  on  the  suspended 
coil  c  c  in  order  to  maintain  it  in  a  fixed  position  rela- 
latively  to  the  stationary  coil  c  c,  may  be  conveniently 
produced  by  tui'ning  the  head  u  and  the  [Kiinter  p 
attaclied  to  it.  This  twists  the  vertical  wire  supporting 
the  movable  coil  as  the  upper  end  of  this  wire  is  rigidly 
fastened  to  the  head  H.  And,  since  the  angle  through 
which  one  end  of  a  wire  is  twisted  relatively  to  tbfl 
otiier  end  is  directly  proportional  to  the  torque  exerted, 
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the  power  given  electrically  to  the  portion  of  the  circuit 
LH  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  angle  through 
which  the  pointer  p  has  been  turned  to  keep  the  coil  c  c 
in  the  position  it  occupied  when  no  current  was  passing 
through  the  coils. 

Another  way  of  joining  up  a  wattmeter  is  to  connect 
^,  t^  the  terminals  of  the  fine-wire  circuit,  to  l  and  T^ 
respectively,  so  that  the  fine-wire  circuit  is  a  shunt  to 
both  L  H  and  the  thick-wire  coil  c  c  of  the  wattmeter.  In 
that  case  the  current  passing  through  c  c  will  be  accu- 
rately the  current  that  flows  through  L  M,  but  the  current 
passing  through  e  c  will  now  be  proportional  to  the  P.D. 
between  the  points  l  and  T^,  and  not  between  the  points 
L  and  M.  The  difference  between  these  two  P.Ds.  will, 
however,  be  very  small  if  the  power  spent  in  sending  the 
current  through  cc  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
power  spent  in  sending  it  through  l  m,  and  this  result 
can  be  practically  attained  by  making  the  resistance  of 
the  coil  c  c  as  small  as  possible. 

112.  Commercial  Forms  of  Wattmeters.  —  Com- 
mercial wattmeters  based  on  the  principle  described 
in  the  last  section  have  been  constructed  by  several 
people.  A  compact  form,  designed  by  Mr.  Swinburne, 
is  seen  in  Fig.  155,  which  shows  the  instrument  with 
the  outer  cylindrical  cover  removed  so  that  the  in- 
terior may  be  visible.  The  stationary  coil  c  is  made 
in  two  sections,  the  front  one  having  been  removed  in 
the  figure  so  Idiat  the  suspended  coil  c  can  be  better  seen. 
The  position  of  this  suspended  coil  is  sighted  by  means 
of  a  small  pointer,  which  is  rigidly  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vertical  rod  hanging  down  from  the  small 
moving  coil  c,  and  when  a  measurement  is  made  the 
milled  head  H  is  turned  until  the  small  pointer  is  exactly 
over  a  black  line  marked  on  a  polished  brass  plate,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  instrument  just  under  the 
little  pointer.  Parallax  is  avoided  by  the  pointer  and 
this  wire  being  looked  at  through  a  sniall  window  wwm 
the  dial  plate  at  the  top  of  the  wattmeter. 
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Instead  of  measuring  the  torque  that  has  to  be 
exerted  to  keep  the  suspended  coil  in  its  initial 
position  as  in  using  tlie  wattmetera  shown  in  Figs. 
154  and  155,  we  may  ob3er\'e  the  angle  through 
vhich  the  moving  coil  is  turned  ^ainBt  the  action  of 
a  spring  or  gravity. 
■^  A  gravity  deflection- 

al  wattmeter  based 
on  this  principle, 
and  constructed  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  is 
seen  in  Fig.  166. 
The  power  to  be 
measured  will  not 
be  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  angle 
through  which  the 
pointer  attached  to 
the  movable  coil 
turns,  but  the  de- 
gree scale  seen  io 
Fig.  156  can  be 
calibrated  absolutely 
by  sending  various 
known  currenta 

through  the  two 
coils  respectively, 
and  a  direct  read- 
ing scale  can  tlien 
be  constructed  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  described  in  g  16,  page  58. 

E(eample  71.>— In  a  certain  wattmeter  it  is  found 
that  the  head  must  be  turned  through  125°  to  bring 
the  pointer  to  zero,  when  the  current  in  the  main 
coil  is  30  amperes  and  the  F.D.  between  the  ends  of 
the  shunt  coil  is  120  volts.  How  much  must  the 
head  be  turned  to  bring  the  ]>ointer  to  zero  if  the 
vattmeter  is  measuring  the  power  taken  by  a  resistance 


Valtmiter,  wlUi  a 
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d  7'3  ohms  tbrougE  whicb  a  cairent  of  30  ampei'es 
ia  passing? 

The  wattmeter  reading  is  proportional  to  the  prodact 
of  the  currents  in  the  two  coils,  and  the  carrent  in  the 
BJinnt  coil  is  proportional  to  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals. 


ng.  ig&— Ktlrln  DeBvcttoD*!  WMtiMtor. 

which  is  7'3  X  30,  or  219  volts  in  the  second  case.    Honc^ 
if  0  is  the  angle  through  which  the  bead  must  be  turned, 

^ 30  X  210 

125  "~  20  X  120' 

Anttc«r. — The  head  must  be  turned  through  343°. 

SaampU  72. — If  the  resistance  of  tbe  shunt  coil  in  the 

ibove  wattmeter  is  6,542  ohms,  what  additional  resistance 

in  the  shunt  circuit  will  make  the  constant  of  the  instni- 

meat  20  watts  pw  dep«e  1         .imwer.— 272  6  ohms. 
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Example  73. — If  the  current  passing  through  the 
circuit,  the  power  given  to  which  we  desire  to  measure, 
is  20  amperes,  while  the  P.D.  maintained  between  its 
terminals  is  30  volt§,  and  if  the  resistances  of  the  thick- 
wire  coil  and  of  the  fine- wire  circuit  of  a  wattmeter  are 
0*01  and  1,000  ohms  respectivelj,  calculate  the  error  that 
will  be  made  by  using  the  wattmeter  when  joined  up  in 
the  two  ways  described  in  §  111. 

Answer, — When  the  wattmeter  is  joined  up  as  shown 
in  Fig.  154  the  current  passing  through  the  thick- wire 

coil  c  c  will  be  20  +  ttvTvt.  amperes  instead  of  20  amperes 

— that  is,  will  be  0*15  per  cent,  too  large ;  therefore  the 
power  measured  by  the  wattmeter  will  be  0*15  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  power  given  to  the  circuit  L  M.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wattmeter  be  joined  up  as  described 
at  the  end  of  §  111,  the  curi*ent  passing  through  the  fine- 
wire  circuit  of  the  wattmeter  will  be  produced  by  a 
P.D.  of  30  +  20  X  0  0 1,  or  30 -2  volts  instead  of  30  volts, 
the  0*2  volt  being  the  P.D.  expended  in  sending  the 
current  through  cc.  Hence  the  current  through  the 
fine-wire  circuit,  and  therefore  the  power  measured  by 
the  wattmeter,  will  be  0*67  per  cent,  too  large.  Conse- 
quently the  former  method  of  joining  up  the  wattmeter 
would  give  the  more  accurate  result  in  this  particular  case. 

lis.  Joulemeter:  Clock  Forxn. — ^As  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Perry  and  the  author  in  1882,  any  pendulum 
clock  can  be  easily  converted  into  a  ^^  joulemeter  ;^  that 
is,  into  an  instiniment  which  records  the  energy  given  to 
an  electric  circuit  in  any  definite  time,  and  f^g.  157 
illustrates  the  first  electric  energy  meter,  called  originally 
an  "  ei*gm£ter"  that  was  constructed  in  this  way. 

The  ordinary  pendulum  bob  is  replaced  by  a  bobbin 
B,  on  which  is  wound  a  coil  of  fine  wire,  the  coil  being 
wound  on  in  two  parts,  c,  c,  for  convenience  of  attachment 
of  the  bobbin  to  the  pendulum  rod.  These  two  halves 
of  the  fine- wire  coil  are  joined  in  series  with  one  another, 
and  the  terminals  of  this  coil,  ^,  tp  are  connected  as  aBhunt. 
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with  that  portion  of  the  circuit  l  k,  the  energy  given  to 
which  we  desire  to  record.  Fixed  to  the  clock  case  in 
the  position  shown  is  a  coil  consisting  of  a  few  turne  of 
tJiick  wire  ;  this  coil  being  also  constructed  in  two  parts 
c,  G,  so  that  the  pendulum  coil  may  swing  symmetrically 
between  them.     These  two  halves  of  the  thick-wire  coil 


Fig.  15T.— Afiton  nnd  Ffirj^B  Orlginftl  Ooinlng  dock  Jou1«(net«r. 

are  joined  in  series  with  one  another,  and  the  terminals 
of  this  coil,  T,,  T„,  are  connected  up  as  shown,  so  that  the 
main  current  through  L  H  passes  through  the  stationary 
coil  c  c.  Currents,  then,  flow  both  round  the  moving 
coil  c  c  and  the  stationary  coil  0  0,  and  produce,  therefore, 
an  attraction  or  a  repuluon  between  these  coils,  depend- 
mg  on  whether  the  coib  are  joined  up  so  that  the 
cBrren(«  circulate  round  them  in  the  same  direction  or 
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in  opposite  directions.  The  force  exerted  between  the 
coils  will  vary  with  their  relative  positions,  but  its  mean 
value  will  be  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  currents 
flowing  in  the  two  coils  ;  that  is,  it  will  be  proportional 
to  the  power  given  to  the  part  of  the  circuit  L  M. 

The  action  of  this  force  on  the  swinging  pendulum 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as  if  the  action  of  gravity 
had  been  increased  or  diminished ;  hence,  if  the  coil  be 
joined  up  so  that  there  is  an  attraction,  the  clock  will  be 
caused  to  gain,  whereas  if  the  ends  of  the  fine-wire  coil 
be  interchanged  the  clock  will  lose.  And  if  this  force  is 
small  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  bob  it 
may  be  shown  in  the  following  way,  that  the  total  gain  or 
loss  of  the  clock  in  any  period  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  energy  given  electrically  to  the  circuit  in  that  period. 

The  number  of  semi-vibrations  N  that  a  pendulum 
makes  in  8  seconds — 


equals 


-:V^ 


where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  about 
its  axis  of  rotation,  and  M  has  such  a  value  that  M  sin.  Q 
equals  the  torque  tending  to  pull  the  pendulum  into  a 
vertical  position  when  it  has  been  deflected  through  any 
angle  Q  from  that  position.     Now  M  consists  of  two 

parts  Mj  and  i  Mg,  the  former  being  due  to  the  action 
of  gravity  alone,  while  the  latter  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  W,  the  power  in  watts  given  to  the  circuit, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  written  as  k  W. 

Hence,  if  the  coils  be  joined  up  so  that  the  clock  gains, 
and  if  W  is  constant  during  the  »  seconds — 


"=1^ 


Ml  +  A;  W  . 


or,  expanding  by  the  use  of  the  binomial  theorem, 
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Now  the  mimber  of  convolutions  of  wire  on  the  two 
coils^  and  their  distance  apart,  are  arranged  so  that  even 
when  the  maximum  power  that  the  jotdemeter  is  intended 
to  be  used  with  is  given  in  the  circuit,  Mg  is  small  com- 
pared with  Mj.  Hence,  for  practical  purposes  the  terms 
involving  the  square  and  higher  powers  of  Mg  may  be 
neglected,  and  approximately  we  may  say — 

If,  therefore,  Nj  be  the  number  of  semi-vibrations 
which  the  joulemeter  pendulum  would  make  in  8  seconds 
when  no  current  is  flowing  round  the  coils,  and  Ng  be 
the  number  it  makes  in  the  same  time  while  a  power  of 
W  watts  is  being  furnished  to  the  circuit  under  con- 
sideration,— 

^2  -  Ni  =  TT-^  m"*W. 

But,  if  the  clock  be  initially  adjusted  to  keep  true  time 
when  no  current  is  flowing  through  the  coil,  Ng  ~  N^  is 
proportional  to  the  gain  of  the  clock  in  8  seconds,  also 
«W  is  proportional  to  the  energy  in  joules  supplied  to 
the  circuit  in  8  seconds ;  therefore  it  follows  that,  as  long 
as  the  power  which  is  supplied  remains  constant  and  is 
not  too  large,  the  gain  in  the  clock  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  energy  supplied.  Now  during  the  next 
period  of  «'  seconds  when  the  power  supplied  is,  say,  W 
watts,  the  gain  in  the  clock  will  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  »'W'  (the  energy  supplied  in  s'  seconds)  that  the 
previous  gain  bore  to  the  energy  supplied  in  s  seconds, 
and  so  on  for  any  number  of  periods  short  or  long  during 
any  one  of  which  the  power  remains  constant.  There- 
fore, adding  together  all  the  gains  and  all  the  amounts  of 
energy  supplied  in  any  interval — a  day,  a  week,  or  a 
month — ^the  total  gain  of  the  joulemeter  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  total  amount  of  energy  that  has  been 
given  to  the  circuit  in  that  interval,  whether  the  energy 
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baa  been  supplied  at  a  conatant  or  at  a  variable  rate, 
pi-ovided  tbat  the  rate  of  supply  baa  at  no  time  been  so 
great  as  to  make  M^  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  Mj. 
And  experience  shows  that  this  direel  proportionality 
between  the  gain  of  the  clock  and  the  amount  of  energy 
supplied  remains  sufficiently  true  for  practical  purposes  as 
c,  long  as  tbe  gain  of  the  clock 

^W.j  produced    by    the    electro- 

I  magnetic  attraction  on  the 

'_  pendulum  coil  does  not  ex- 

ceed about  2'6  miuutee  per 
hour. 

To  measure,  then,  tbe 
energy  given  to  the  electric 
lamps,  motors,  &c,,  in  a 
house  during  any  interval, 
we  have  merely  to  insert 
the  thick-wire  coil  c  c  of 
the  joulemeter  in  one  of  the 
house  mains  and  oonnect 
the  fine-wire  coil  co  across 
the  house  mains,  when  the 
gain  or  loss  of  the  joulemeter 
in  the  interval  (after  allow- 
ing, of  course,  for  any  gain 

Fig.  1M.—  BwhiDlng  Ferrnsnent  or  loss  that  arises  from  the 
liignel-Pendglani  accalBraled  tWO  clocks  not  beinz  exactly 
b»  1  Currant  flowing  uonnd        „  ,         .      , ,,        °    ..      ,     . 

oieCofL  syncJtromsea,    or  aajustea 

to   keep  exactly   the    same 

time  when  no  currents  are  flowing  in  the  coils)  multiplied 

by  the  constant  of  the  particular  instrument  will  give  the 

energy  in  joules  that  the  house  has  received. 

If  the  P.D,  between  the  ends  of  the  swinging  coil 
be  kept  constant — that  is  to  say,  if  the  energy  be  supplied 
at  practically  constant  pressure,  which  is  the  condition 
aimed  at  in  the  parallel  method  of  supplying  a  district 
with  electric  energy — the  pendulum  coil  acts  as  if  it  were 
a  permanent  magnet,  and  it  may  theref(»e  be  replaced 
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Flft  lat—Aim  type  of  Ajnioo  «nd  Perrjr'i  Oninliii  Clock  JouUmeWt. 
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hy  a  pertuftDeut  magnet  n  »,  as  in  Fig.  158.  This  magnet 
is  supported  by  a  stiff  wire  r,  which  is  joined  by  a  piece 
of  flat  spring  8  to  an  ordinary  pendulum  attachment  P, 
and  the  magnet  swings  pendulum -wise  over  a  stationary 
coil  0  round  which  the  main  current  flows. 

Further,  if  instead  of  observing  the  gain  or  the  loss  of 
the  meter  in  any  interval  by  comparing  its  indication  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval  with  a  good  clock  or 


Kg.  ll».— Dlfferenti«l  Qarlag  of  Uis  Arm  Snpplr  Meter. 

watch,  we  may  place  two  clocks  inside  the  "supply  meter," 
as  seen  in  Fig.  159,  one  clock  being  an  ordinary  one  and 
the  other  a  clock  having  for  its  pendulum  a  permanent 
magnet  swinging  near  a  etationary  coil,  through  which' 
passes  the  main  current  flowing  through  the  house,  the 
enei^  given  to  the  house  in  any  time  will  then  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  difierence  between  the 
number  of  vibrations  that  the  two  clocks  have  made  in 
the  interval.  This  difierence  can  be  read  off  on  a  count- 
ing mechanism  like  that  used  on  a  gas  meter  if  the 
staff  FF  driving  this  counting  mechanism  be  connected 
by  means  of  '^differential  gearing"  (Fig.  160)  with  the 
two  clocks. 

The  staff  s  f  (Fig.  160)  is  rigidly  connected  with  the 
balanced  arm,  a  Aj  which  carries  at  one  end  a  pinion  f  p. 
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This  pinion  gears  into  two  crown  wheels  k  k,  k'k',  turn- 
ing loosely  on  the  staff  f  f.  These  crown  wheels  have 
also  teeth  cut  on  their  circumferences  like  ordinary 
toothed-wheels,  and  these  toothed- wheels  are  geared  with 
the  two  clocks  respectively,  one  wheel  being  rotated  by 
one  of  the  clocks  righthandedly  and  the  other  left- 
handedly.  When  no  electric  energy  is  being  supplied  to 
the  circuit  L  M  (Fig.  157,  page  335),  the  crown  wheels  are 
driven  by  the  clocks  at  equal  rates,  the  pinion  P  p  there- 
fore is  simply  turned  round  on  the  arm  A  A,  but  the  arm 
itself  is  not  moved.  But  when  energy  is  supplied  to  the 
circuit  the  clock  with  the  magnetic  pendulum  goes  faster, 
the  crown  wheel  driven  by  it,  therefore,  also  rotates 
faster  than  the  other  crown  wheel,  and  the  pinion  pp 
not  only  is  rotated  on  the  arm  A  A,  but  the  arm  itself, 
and  the  staff  ff  attached  to  it,  are  driven  round,  and 
move  on  the  dial  hands,  at  a  rate  depending  on  that  at 
which  electric  energy  is  supplied  to  the  circuit. 

The  arrangement  just  described  has  been  employed 
by  Dr.  Aron  in  the  construction  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  supply  meters  during  the  last  few  years. 

114.  Joulemetar :  Motor  Form. — In  the  last  section 
was  described  the  method  of  recording  the  sum  '6f  the 
products  of  the  power  into  the  time ;  that  is,  the  total 
amount  of  electric  energy  given  to  a  circuit  by  using  the 
attraction  between  the  cun*ent  and  pressure  coils  of  ^ 
wattiheter  to  alter  the  rate  of  going  of  a  clock.  But,  as 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Perry  and  the  author  in  1882,  in  the 
same  patent  speciBcation,  this  attraction  may,  instead, 
be  employed  to  drive  the  counting  mechanism,  and  give 
a  direct  record  of  the  energy  supplied  to  any  circuit  if 
the  current  and  pressure  coQs  be  made  to  form  the 
stationary  and  moving  parts  respectively  of  an  electro- 
motor ivithout  iron,  and  if  the  rotation  of  the  motor  be 
resisted  by  a  torque  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  rota- 
tion. This  principle  has  been  used  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson 
in  the  construction  of  a  very  large  number  of  joulemeters. 
For  some  reason  this  instrument  as  constructed  by  Prof. 
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Elihu  Thomson  has  been  called  a  "  recording  nxUtmeter/  " 
this  name  is,  however,  a  misnomer,  since  it  is  the  total 
amount  of  energy  in  joules,  and  not  the  variations  of  the 
power  in  watts,  which  the  instrument  records. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  co7itinuou8  motion  by  the 
mutual  action  of  the  currents  in  two  coils  unless  the 
cuiTent  in  one  of  the  coils,  at  any  rate,  be  periodically 
reversed.  For,  suppose  currents  flow  round  two  coils  in 
such  diT*''M'*'^'^p  that  the  coils  attract  one  another,  the 
coils,  if  one  or  both  of  them  be  free  to  move,  will  approach 
one  another,  the  force  of  attraction  will  rapidly  increase, 
causing  them  to  finally  rush  together,  when  they  will 
press  against  one  another,  and  any  further  motion  will 
be  clearly  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  directions 
of  the  currents  be  such  that  the  coils  tend  to  repel  one 
another,  either  it  will  happen  that  one  of  the  coils  will 
turn  round,  when  they  will  approach  as  before,  or  if 
neither  of  the  coils  be  free  to  turn  they  will  recede  from 
one  another  until  the  distance  separating  them  becomes 
so  great  that  the  force  of  repulsion  is  too  small  to  over- 
come any  frictional  resistance  that  may  oppose  the 
motion. 

To  keep  up  a  continuous  motion,  then,  of  one  coil 
relatively  to  another  there  must  be  employed  some  form 
of  ^^ commutator"  or  arrangement  for  reversing  the  current 
through  one  of  the  coils ;  further,  it  we  wish  that  the 
force  producing  the  motion  shall  remain  fairly  constant, 
either  the  moving  or  stationary  part  of  the  motor  must 
consist  of  a  number  of  coils  so  arranged  that,  as  the 
I'otation  of  the  motor  changes  the  position  of  each  coil  in 
the  magnetic  field,  its  place  in  the  field  is  taken  by  the 
next  coil.  This  part  of  the  motor  is  called  the  *^arm/iture," 
while  the  other  part  is  called  the  **  field,"  and  if  the 
armature  has  a  sufficient  number  of  coils  on  it  the  torque 
exerted  between  the  field  and  the  armature  remains 
practically  constant,  in  spite  of  the  motion  of  the  one 
relatively  to  the  other. 

The  armature  of  the  Elihu  Thomson  joulemeter  is 
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the  rotating  portion,  tuid  it  consista  of  oight  coils, 
Cj,  Cg  . .  ,  .  Cg,  wound  on  a  ligiit  framework,  as  seen  in 
Fig  161,  which  shows  the  armature  detached  from  the 
eomplete  meter 
(Fig.  162)  in  order 
thftt  the  construc- 
IJon  of  the  former 
may  be  clearly 
seea  The  end  of 
eadi  ooil  is  elec- 
trically connected 
with  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  and  is 
also  connected  by 
means  of  one  of 
the  wires   tCj,  w, 

w-B       (Fig- 

161)  with  one 
piece  of  the  eight- 
part     commutator 

ti,ij kg.  The 

ansBture,  which  is 
in  aeries  with  a 
Btalionary  resist- 
ance, is  joined  as 
a  shunt  to  the 
portitin  of  the  cir- 
cuit the  energy 
pven    to     which 


ng-i 


to 
record,  and  this 
thunt  current  is 
led  into  and  out 
of  the  commutator 

hj  two  stationary  "brushes,"  b,  B,  the  current  dividing 
into  two  parts  at  each  brush  and  following  the  paths 
■howu  by  the  arrows  (Fig.  161a). 

This  figure,  161a,  is  a  diagranunatio  sketch  of  th« 
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armature,  commutator,  and  brushes  at  tlje  moment  when 
the  two  pieces  k~  and  k^  of  the  commutator  are  touchiag 
the  brushes,  ana  to  avoid  confusion  in  this  aket^ih  only 
these  two  piecea  of  the  commutator  are  shown  connected 


FIe.  leio.— Diagntn  aliowliig  the  DlrectLoua  ot  the  Guriviita  iu  tli«  Annacnre, 
et  tlie  Xllhu  TLomsou  t;pe  oT  Joiileiueter.  ^ 

with  the  coils.  But  in  reality  each  of  the  eight  com- 
mutator pieces  £| .  .  .  .  ^  is  joined  respectively  with  the 
end  of  one  coil  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and,  since 
the  brushes  are  stationary  while  the  armature  and  com- 
mutator revolve,  the  dii'ection  of  the  currents  in  the  coils 
would  appear  exactly  the  same  whether  the  pair  of  com- 
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niiitatoF  pieces  touching  the  brushes  wera  i^  k^,  k^  kg, 
k^kj,oT  k^  kg.  The  result  is  that,  nlthoagh  the  armature 
rotates,  the  current  flowing  round  it  produces  a  magnetic 
Geld,  in  a.  nearly  fixed  position,  indicated  by  the  dotted 

The  atationar;  Jisld  coils  c  G,  seen  in  perspective  in 
Tig.  162  aud  in  sectional  elevation  in  Fig.  162a,  are 
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placed  in  series  with  the  portion  of  the  circuit  the  power 
given  to  which  we  desire  to  measure,  so  that  the  mun 
current  passes  through  these  field  coils  and  produces 
another  stationary  magnetic  field,  which  is  almost  at 
right  angles  to  that  produced  by  the  armature,  and  the 
action  of  the  one  field  on  the  other  causes  a  continuous 
rotation  of  the  armature. 

As  these  two  fields  have  always  the  same  relative 
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position,  the  torque  exerted  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  strengths  of  the  field^  and,  as  oo 
iron  is  used  in  either  the  armature  or  the  field  coils,  the 
magnetic  fields  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
currents  producing  them  ;  hence  the  torque  producing 
the    rotation  will  be  directly  proportional  to  AV,  the 


ng.  lOEn.— SectlDul  Blevstion  of  the  Xllbn  Thoinioii  t;pe  of  Joalemets. 

power  in  watta  given  to  the  portion  of  the  circuit  under 
consideration. 

The  motion  o£  the  armature  c  (Figs.  162  and  162a) 
is  resisted  by  the  horizontal  copper  disc  s  d,  which  is 
rigidly  attached  to  the  armature  spindle,  being  rotated 
in  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  three  stationary  horse- 
shoe  permanent  magnets  h,  h,  k.  The  south  pole  s  of 
each  of  these  magnets  (Fig.  162a)  is  above,  and  the 
north  pole  h  below,  the  copper  disc,  so  that  the  lines  of 
force  produced  by  these  permanent  magnets  are  vertical 
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and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  copper 
disc.  This  causes  Foucault  currents  to  be  induced  in  the 
rotating  copper  disc,  and  the  attraction  between  these 
currents  and  the  stationary  magnets  impedes  the  turning 
of  the  armature.  Now,  the  strength  of  these  induced 
currents  is  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity  a,  so  that 
the  torque  which  resists  the  motion  is  proportional  to  a. 
We  have,  therefore,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Perry  and  the 
author,  a  driving  torque  proportional  to  AY  and  a  re- 
tarding torque  proportional  to  a  /  hence,  if  the  frictional 
resistance  to  motion  introduced  by  the  bearings  of  the 
armature,  the  rubbing  of  the  commutator  against  the 
brushes  B,  B  (Fig.  161),  and  the  train  of  wheels  in  the 
counting  mechanism  w  (Fig.  162),  driven  by  the  screw  or 
worm  8  (Fig.  161),  be  very  small,  the  armature  must  rotate 
at  such  a  speed  that  the  electromagnetic  driving  torque, 
which  is  proportional  to  AV,is  exactly  equal  to  the  electro- 
magnetic retarding  torque,  which  is  proportional  to  a,  or 

A  V  QC  a, 

I^  now,  during  any  time  8  seconds,  the  power  supplied 
to  the  circuit  be  constant,  A  Y  will  be  constant  for  that 
time,  and  so  also  will  a  ;  therefore 

A  Y«  X  a  8y 

but  AY«  is  the  energy  in  joules  and  a«  is  the  angle 
turned  through  by  the  armature  in  that  time.  Conse- 
quently for  each  period  of  time  during  which  the  energy 
is  supplied  at  a  constant  rate  the  angle  turned  through 
by  the  armature,  and  therefore  the  advance  of  the  count- 
ing mechanism^  is  directly  proportional  to  the  energy 
supplied  in  that  time.  Therefore,  adding  together  all  the 
amounts  of  advance  of  the  counting  mechanism  and  all 
the  amounts  of  energy  supplied  for  each  of  the  periods 
during  which  energy  is  supplied  at  various  constant  rates, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  total  advance  of  the  counting 
mechanism  in  any  interval  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  total  amount  of  energy  supplied  in  that  interval, 
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whether  the  energy  has  been  supplied  at  a  uniform  or  at 
a  variable  rate. 

The  friction  at  the  bearings  of  the  armature  may  be 
rendered  small  by  using  a  very  light  armature,  and  by 
forming  the  ends  of  the  armature  spindle  of  hard  metal, 
carefully  pointed,  and  by  supporting  them  in  jewels,  as  is 
done  in  a  watch.  The  friction  and  inertia  of  the  counting 
mechanism  can  be  overcome  by  making  the  parts  small 
and  light;  and  the  friction  of  the  commutator  k^^  k^ 
against  the  brushes  B,  b  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson  finds  can 
be  reduced  to  a  workable  limit  by  constructing  the 
commutator  of  silver,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  brushes 
that  rub  against  it,  and  by  making  the  diameter  of  the 
commutator  very  small. 

In  the  case  of  the  clock  fonn  of  joulemeter,  we  saw 
that  the  pressure  coil  could  be  dispensed  with  and  a 
simplification  introduced  when  it  was  known  that  the 
electric  energy  would  be  supplied  under  constant  pressure ; 
so  also  in  the  case  of  the  motor  joulemeter,  the  armature 
which  constitutes  the  pressure  coil  can  be  modified  when 
the  condition  of  supply  is  constant  pressure.  The  instru- 
ment then  becomes  a  " cotdomhmeter"  and  its  description 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  Vol.  II.  which  deals 
with  "  Quantity  of  Electricity." 

The  clock  type  of  ^eter  has  the  great  advantage 
over  the  motor  form  that,  no  matter  how  small  be  the 
rate  at  which  electric  energy  is  supplied  to  a  circuit, 
the  clock  meter  actually  records  the  total  amount  of 
energy  supplied,  whereas,  in  consequence  of  friction, 
a  motor  meter  will  not  start  until  the  currents  passing 
round  its  coils  reach  a  certain  value.  Hence,  if  the 
electric  power  that  a  circuit  receives  be  always  very 
small,  the  armature  of  a  motor  meter  may  never  move, 
and  so  the  meter  will  record  no  energy  received,  even 
though  the  period  during  which  this  very  small  amount 
of  power  has  been  supplied  has  been  so  long  that  the 
total  amount  of  energy  that  ought  to  be  recorded  is 
considerable. 
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The  clock  meter,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  it  requires  to  be  periodically  wound  up. 
HeDce,  if  such  a  meter  becomes  for  a  time  inaccessible — 
for  example,  in  a  London  flat  which  has  been  left  locked 
up — one  of  the  clocks  may  stop  before  the  other,  and 
the  record  be  rendered  quite  erroneous.  Indeed,  if  it  be 
the  clock  that  has  the  magnetic  pendulum  which  stops 
first,  the  meter  may  record  that  electric  energy  has  been 
supplied  by  the  householder  to  the  electric  mains  under 
the  streets,  and,  therefore,  that  he  ought  to  receive 
payment  for  electric  energy  that  has  apparently  been' 
delivered  by  him  to  the  company. 

115.  Board  of  Trade  Unit  of  Energy.-—"  The  Board 

of  Trade  unit"  the  words  "o/*  energy"  being  generally 
omitted,  is  the  name  given  to  the  work  done  in  a  circuit 
when  the  power  exerted  in  watts  multiplied  by  the  time 
during  which  it  is  exerted  in  hours  equals  1,000,  or 

1  Board  of  Trade  unit  =  1,000  watt  hours, 

=  3,600,000  joules, 
=  36  X  1013  ergs, 
=  2,653,800   foot  pounds  very 

approximately, 
=  1'340  horse-power  hour  very 
approximately, 
„        „        „        =  1|  horse-power  hour  roughly. 

A  Board  of  Trade  unit  is,  therefore,  a  thing  that  can 
be  bought  and  sold  at  a  specified  price,  like  a  ton  of  iron, 
and  this  price  can  be  regulated  by  agreement  or  by  law, 
to  cab  fares  are  so  regulated.  When  an  "Mectric  Supply 
Company  "  obtains  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  lay  wires 
under  the  streets  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
electric  energy  to  the  houses,  one  of  the  regulations 
Always  imposed  is  that  the  price  for  a  Board  of  Trade/ 
unit  delivered  to  a  consumer  must  not  exceed  eightpence. 
I  The  company  may,  however,  charge  as  much  less  as  it  likes, 
j      provided  it  gives  equal  advantages  to  all  its  customers, 


)5  w  w 
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and  the  average  price  per  Board  of  Trade  unit  in 
London  to  large  consumers  is  probably  about  sixpence. 
In  Newcastle  it  is  as  low  as  fourpence,  and  in  Eastbourne 
ninepenoe. 

Example  74. — The  magnet  pendulum  of  a  doable 
clock  joulemeter  (Fig.  159)  swings  4  per  cent,  faster 
when  a  current  of  50  amperes  is  passing  than  it  does 
when  no  current  is  passing.  If  the  two  clocks  are  not 
quite  equally  rated  for  zero  current — the  magnet  pendu- 
lum gaining  one  minute  in  a  day — what  number  of  units 
will  be  registered  if  10  amperes  at  100  volts'  pressure 
pass  through  the  meter  for  seven  days ;  also  what  number 
of  units  would  the  meter  record  if  it  had  been  accurately 
synchronised  f 

Answer. — Since  the  magnet  pendulum  swings  4  per 
cent,  faster  when  50  amperes  is  passing,  it  should  gain 
0'8  per  cent,  on  the  other  pendulum  when  the  current  is 
10  amperes.  But  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  syn- 
chronism it  gains  one  minute  per  day,  or  0*069  per  cent., 
in  addition.  The  meter  record  is  proportional  to  the 
gain  of  the  one  pendulum  relative  to  the  other,  and  is 

therefore  greater  than  it  should  be  in  the  ratio  aToaa* 

If  the  meter  were  accurate  it  would  register 
-— — ,  or  168  Board  of  Trade  units ;  hence 

the  number  of  units  recorded  is  168  x  ^  ^^^,  or  182*5. 

0-800 

Example  75. — If  the  magnet  pendulum  of  a  double 
clock  joulemeter  is  losing  when  no  current  passes,  the 
number  of  units  registered  is  too  small.  What  loss 
per  day  will  make  the  number  of  units  registered  30 
per  cent,  less  than  they  should  be  if  {a)  the  averag 
current  is  10  amperes ;  (6)  if  the  average  current  is 
50  amperes ) 

Answer, — (a)  Loss  of  3*46  minutes  per  day;  (6)  loss  of 
17*3  minutes  per  day. 
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Example  76. — If  electrical  energy  is  supplied  at  6d. 
per  Board  of  Trade  unit,  determine  whether  it  is  more 
economical  to  use  16-candle  power  lamps  taking  2*5  watts 
per  candle  and  lasting  practically  unimpaired  for  500 
hours,  when  the  ^^JUamerU*^  breaks,  or  16-candle  power 
lamps  taking  3*5  watts  per  candle  and  lasting  900  hours, 
the  cost  of  a  new  lamp  being  in  each  case  Is.  3d. 

Using  2*5  watt  lamps  : — 

2-5 
Cost  for  energy  per  candle  hour  =  rr^ir:  x  6 

=  0-015  penny. 

15 
Cost  for  lamp  renewals  per  candle  hour  =  ../.       y,^^ 

=  00019  penny. 
Total  cost  per  candle  hour  =0*0169  penny. 

Using  3*5  watt  lamps : — 

Oost  for  energy  per  candle  hour  =  ttjtjq  x  6 

=  0021  penny. 

1  c 

Cost  for  lam,p renewah  per  candle  hour  =  ic  w  qaA 

=  0*001  penny. 
Total  cost  per  candle  hour  =0*022  penny. 

Therefore,  in  this  particular  case,  it  is  more  economical 
to  use  the  lamp  having  a  shorter  life  but  taking  less 
power. 

Example  77. — Is  the  same  conclusion  true  if  the 
lamps  are  8-candle  power,  all  other  things  remaining  the 
same? 

Ansioer. — ^The  total  costs  per  candle  hour  become 
0*0188  and  0*023  penny  respectively,  so  that  the  shorter- 
life  lamp  is  still  the  cheaper. 

Example  78. — Compare  the  cost  for  equally  lighting 
the  same  area  with  gas  at  2s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
(the  burners  used  giving  12  candles  for  5  cubic  feet  per 
hour)  with  incandescent  lamps  using  electric  energy  at 
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6d.  per  unit  (the  lamps  taking  3*92  watts  per  candle),  and 
with  arc  lamps  supplied  with  electric  energy  also  at  6d. 
per  unit  (the  lamps  taking  1  watt  per  candle). 

The  cost  of  renewal  for  broken  glow  lamps,  and  the 
carbons  for  the  arc  lamps,  not  to  be  included. 

Answer. — Relative  costs : — Gas,  2  08  ;  incandescent 
lamps,  3*92 ;  arc  lamps,  1. 

Example  79. — What  is  the  reduction  in  a  consumer's 
bill  of  £80  per  annum  for  electric  energy  supplied  (a) 
if  the  price  of  a  unit  is  reduced  from  7d.  to  6d. ;  (h)  if 
lamps  taking  2*8  watts  per  candle  are  used  instead  of 
lamps  taking  3*5  ? 

Answer, — (a)  A  reduction  of  £,\\  9s.;  (6)  a  reduction 
ofX16. 

Example  80. — How  many  Board  of  Trade  units  are 
consumed  by  a  100- volt  8-candle  power  lamp  taking  28 
watts  burning  continuously  for  one  year?  What  is  the 
cost  at  6d.  per  unit  1 

Answer. — 245  units  ;  £6  2s.  6d. 

116.  Electric  Transmission  of  Energy. — In  order  to 
maintain  a  steady  electric  current  we  must  have  a  closed 
electric  circuit  such  as  E  l  m  n  (Fig.  163),  and  any  com- 
plete circuit  always  consists  of  two  essentially  distinct 
parts.  In  the  one  part  K  L  m  N  the  current  flows  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  potential  diminishes — that  is  to 
say,  the  potential  at  k  is  greater  than  that  at  l,  the 
potential  at  l  greater  than  that  at  m,  an(^  so  on — and  at 
every  point  throughout  this  portion  of  the  circuit  electric 
energy  is  being  turned  into  heat,  or  into  heat  and  also  into 
some  other  form  of  energy,  such  as  chemical  or  mechanical 
energy.  This  part  of  the  circuit  corresponds  with  the 
overhead  telegraph  wires  and  the  telegraph  instruments 
which  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  wires  used  to  receive  ' 
the  telegraph  messages,  or  it  corresponds  with  the  electric- 
light  insulated  copper  mains  under  the  streets,  the  wires, 
the  glow  and  arc  lamps  in  the  houses,  and  the  electro- 
motors used  to  do  work  in  houses  and  factories  which  are 
supplied  with  current  from  the  street  mains.    And  in  all 
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tbe  calculations  which  have  been  made  in  this  book 
hitherto  r^;arding  current,  P.D,,  energy,  and  power,  it 
is  this  part  of  the  circuit  k  l  u  n  on);  that  we  have  been 
dealing  with.  So  in  the  same  way  we  might  have  been 
studying  the  flow  of  water  in  the  water  mains  under  the 
ste-eeta  or  in  the  water  pipes  in  our  houses,  or  the  flow 
of  water  along  a  river  where  the  water  moves  under  tbe 
action  of  gravity. 

The  water  which  produces  the  stream  may  be  obtained 
from  a  reservoir  or  an  elevated  cistern,  or  from  some 
pond  at  the  top  of  a 
hill ;  but,  unless  there 
be  some  contrivance  for 
keeping  the  reservoir 
liUed  by  raising  the 
water  from  a  low 
level  to  a  high  level 
against  the  actiim  of 
gravity,  the  reservoir 
will    run  dry  and   the  ^E-i*^ 

water  stream  will  cease. 

Hence,  to  maintain  a  continuous  stream,  the  water 
must  continuously,  or  at  any  rat«  from  time  to  time, 
be  carried  up  in  buckets,  or  be  raised  by  some  form 
of  pump,  or  by  the  evaporating  power  of  some  hot  body 
like  the  sun ;  in  fact,  as  much  work  must  be  done 
on  the  water  in  raising  it  as  it  does  in  its  descent 
through  the  pipes  or  along  the  river  bed.  So  in  the 
same  way  in  some  part  N  K  of  any  complete  electric 
circuit  there  must  be  some  apparatus  for  raising  the 
electricity  from  a  low  to  a  high  potential,  and  the  energy 
which  this  apparatus  thus  puts  into  the  electric  circuit 
must  be  withdrawn  by  the  apparatus  from  some  outside 
store  of  energy.  In  the  sending  of  currents  to  produce 
tel^^phic  signals,  or  to  ring  an  electric  bell,  the  battery 
forms  this  pump  which  raises  the  electricity  frotia  a  low 
to  a  high  potential  as  the  current  passes  through  it,  and 
the  cliemicals  placed  in  the  battery  constitute  the  store 
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of  energy  on  which  the  battery  draws;  while  in  the 
sending  of  a  current  to  produce  the  electric  light  or 
to  work  electromotors  in  a  town  the  dyTiamo  at  the 
'^  Electric  Light  Centred  StcUian  "  is  the  pump,  and  the 
coal  in  the  cellars  at  the  "  Generating  Station  "  which  is 
used  to  drive  the  steam  engines  is  the  store  of  energy  on 
which  the  dynamo  indirectly  draws  through  the  medium 
of  the  steam  engine. 

A  complete  electric  circuit  is,  therefore,  something 
like  a  bell  rope  with  a  man  pulling  the  rope  at  one  end 
and  a  bell  ringing  at  the  other.  By  pulling  the  rope 
energy  is  given  to  it,  this  energy  travels  to  the  other  end 
of  the  rope  and  is  there  given  out  to  the  bell ;  or  a  com- 
plete electric  circuit  is  something  like  one  of  the  pipes  of 
the  London  Hydraulic  Company  under  the  streets  with 
a  pump  at  one  end  and  a  water-motor  at  the  other.  The 
pump  takes  energy  from  some  outside  source  and  gives  it 
to  the  water,  this  energy  is  partly  wasted  in  heating  the 
running  water  and  the  pipes  in  ^consequence  of  fnction, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  energy  is  given  out  by  the 
water  to  the  water-motor  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe. 
Here  the  pipe  corresponds  with  the  electrical  conductor, 
the  pump  with  the  battery  or  the  dynamo,  and  the  water- 
motor  with  the  electromotor.  There  is  no  doubt  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  two  cases,  the  water  which 
flows  out  through  the  water-motor  at  one  end  of  the  pipe 
need  not  be  immediately  returned  to  the  pump  at  the 
other  end,  indeed  it  may  not  be  the  same  water  at  all 
which  is  pumped  up  again  by  the  pump  to  maintain  the 
water  stream,  whereas  in  the  electric  circuit  the  same 
electricity  must  be  regarded  as  flowing  round  and  round 
the  circuit  But  there  is  this  important  similarity,  that, 
just  as  the  water  is  not  the  energy,  so  electricity  is  not 
energy,  in  spite  of  erroneous  statements  that  have  been 
sometimes  made  to  the  contrary.  Pressure  is  given  to 
the  water  by  the  pump  at  one  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
pressure  is  given  out  by  the  water  to  the  motor  at  the 
other  end,  so  potential  is  given  to  the  electricity  at  the 


battery  at  one  end  of  the  wire,  and  potential  is  lost  by 
the  electricity  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  where  the 
electricity  flows  through  the  electromotor. 


Proltably  the  closest  analogy  with  the  electric  trans- 
nussion  of  energy  is  the  driving  of  one  pulley  by  another 
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by  means  of  an  endless  belt  (Fig.  164).  Energy  is  put 
into  the  belt  as  it  passes  round  the  driving  pulley  P^, 
energy  is  given  out  by  the  belt  as  it  passes  ix)uhd  the 
driven  pulley  Pg.  The  running  belt  corresponds  with  the 
electric  current,  the  driving  pulley  Pj  with  the  battery 
or  dynamo,  and  the  driven  pulley  Pg  with  the  .electro- 
motor. The  model  (Fig.  165)  shows  in  a  rough  sym- 
bolical way  what  tt^es  place  in  the  transmission  of 
energy  with  pressure-water,  compressed  air,  an  endless 
belt  or  electricity.  The  working  stuff,  water,  air,  belt, 
or  electricity,  is  first  raised  in  pressure,  and  has  energy 
given  to  it  symbolised  by  the  bail,  b,  being  raised  in  tie 
carrier  c  through  the  height  n  k  against  the  action  of 
gravity ;  the  ball  then  gradually  loses  pressure  as  it  pro- 
ceeds along  the  tube  or  wire  K  l  which  conveys  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  system,  shown  by  the  ball  falling  as  it 
proceeds  from  K  to  l,  and  the  energy  thus  lost  is  spent 
in  heating  the  tube  or  wire.  At  the  other  end  there  is 
a  great  drop  of  pressure  as  the  ball  falls,  in  the  carrier 
c',  through  LM,  corresponding  with  a  transference  of 
energy  to  the  motor  m  which  drives  a  little  air-fan,  and 
finally  the  ball  comes  back  along  the  return  pipe  or  wire 
M  N,  losing,  as  it  returns,  all  that  remains  of  the  energy 
given  to  it  initially  in  the  pump  or  elevator  at  nk. 
The  ball  has,  in  fact,  come  back  to  its  original  level. 

If  the  circuit  external  to  the  battery  is  simply  a 
resistance  containing  no  electromotor  nor  electrolytic  cell, 
then  the  circuit  is  analogous  with  tne  model  seen  in 
Fig.  166,  the  balls  b,  b  falling  by  gravity  along  the  rails 
K  L  M  N,  and  being  raised  against  the  action  of  gravity 
through  the  height  n  k.  The  balls  are  lifted  by  their 
being  picked  up  by  the  hooks  attached  to  the  endless 
belt  66,  the  right-hand  side  of  which  is  made  to  con- 
tinuously rise  by  the  handle  H  being  turned. 

There  is  another  way  of  transmitting  energy  through 
a  pipe  which  is  wholly  different  from  the  methods  pre- 
viously considered,  and  that  is  by  means  of  coal  gas,  but 
in  this  case  the  quality/  of  the  material  sent  through  the 
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pipe  and  not  its  pressnre  is  the  important  consideration. 
The  energy  contained  in  coal  gas  is  not  presau re-energy, 
but  chemical  enei'gy ;  therefore,  as  long  aa  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  is  sufficient  to  make  it  come  out  of  the  pipe  at 
a  suitable  lute,  it  does  not  matter,  as  far  as  the  amount 
of  energy  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  gas  ia  concerned, 
whether  the  pressure  be  small  or  large.  But  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  ooal  gaa  is  of  great  importance.  On 
the  other  band,  when  enei^  is  transmitted  by  water,  or 
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by  air  or  electricity,  the  pressure  is  as  important  a  factor 
in  estimating,  the  amount  of  energy  delivered  aa  the 
quantity  of  the  working  substance.  Apart  from  the 
action  of  the  tide,  water  at  sea-level  is  quite  useless  for 
working  machinery,  no  matter  how  much  water  be  avail- 
able, so  electricity  at  zera  potential  is  useless  for  work- 
ing an  electromotor  or  producing  an  electiic  light.  It  is, 
therefore,  all  important  to  the  user  of  the  water  supplied 
by  the  London  Hydraulic  Company  whether  its  pressure 
is  750  pounds  per  square  inch  or  500  pounds  per  square 
inch,  but  it  is  of  no  importance  to  him  whether  the 
water  be  ordinary  river  water  or  be  chemically  pure. 

Hence,  while  practically  no  restriction  is  imposed  by 
law  on  the  pressure  that  the  Gas  Companies  must  main- 
tain in  the  gaa  aa  supplied  to  a  bouse,  the  public  Electrio 
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light  Companies  are  prevented  by  law  from  allowing  the 
P.D.  between  the  electric  light  mains,  where  they  join 
the  house  mains,  from  varying  more  than  4  per  cent, 
from  the  standard  pressure. 

This  fundamental  difference  between  the  transmission 
of  energy  by  coal  gas  and  by  electricity  must  be  fully 
grasped,  for  it  is  probably  a  want  of  appreciation  of  this 
fundament-difference  that  has  led  people  to  make  such 
erroneous  statements  as  that  electricity  is .  a  form  of 
energy. 

117.  Power  Developed  by  a  Current  Oenerator. — If 

A  be  the  current  in  amperes  flowing  round  the  circuit 
K  L  M  N  (Fig.  163),  and  if  V  be  the  P.D.  in  volts  between 
the  points  K  and  N,  the  work  done  per  second  on  the 
part  of  the  circuit  K  L  M  N  equals  A  V  joules.  In  addition, 
if  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  circuit  between 
N  and  K  be  6  ohms,  the  current  will  do  work  in  heating 
this  resistance  at  the  rate  of  A^b  joules  per  second. 
Hence,  the  tot-al  power  developed  by  the  current  equals 

AV  +  A2  6  watts. 

Now,  from  the  conservation  of  energy  it  follows  that  the 
work  done  per  second  by  the  current  on  the  circuit  must 
equal  the  work  done  per  second  on  the  current  by  the 
apparatus  between  n  and  K,  which  converts  some  form  of 
energy  into  electric  energy.  Hence,  whatever  be  the 
construction  of  this  apparatus,  the  rate  at  which  the 
transformation  of  energy  takes  place  in  it,  the  rate,  in 
fact,  at  which  it  introduces  electric  energy  into  the 
circuit,  must  equal 

A V  +  A2  6  watts. 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  apparatus  that 
may  be  employed  for  introducing  electric  energy  into  a 
circuit,  viz. : — 

(1)  A  battery,  which  transforms  chemical  energy  into 

electric  energy ; 

(2)  A   "  thermo-pile,'^   which    transforms  heat   into 

electric  energy  (see  the  note  on  page  563) ; 
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(3)  A  dynamo,  which  transforms  mechanical. toergy 
into  electric  energy ; 
and  in  all  cases,  whether  the  current  generator  be  of  the 
battery,  thermo-pile,  or  dynamo  type,  the  rate  at  which 
the  current  generator  withdraws  energy  from  some  outside 
source  and  introduces  it  into  the  electric  circuit  equals 

AV  +  A26  watts. 

118.  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Battery. — ^A  battery 
consists  of  a  number  of  galvanic  or  electrolytic  cells,  each 
cell  consisting  of  two  plates  of  different  metals  inmiersed 
in  one  liquid,  or  of  two  plates  of  the  same  metal  immersed 
in  different  liquid^,  or  of  two  plates  of  different  metals 
immersed  in  different  liquids,  the  combination  being  such 
that  when  a  current  passes  through  the  cell  the  work 
corresponding  with  the  chemical  action  that  takes  place 
in  one  portion  of  the  cell  is  not  balcmced  by  the  work 
corresponding  .with  the  chemical  action  that  takes  place 
in  the  same  time  jn  the  other  part  of  a  cell. 

Fig.  167  shows  a  battery  composed  of  five  cells  of  the 
very  simplest  form,  each  cell  consisting  of  a  plate  of 
zinc,  z,  and  a  plate  of  copper,  c,  dipping  into  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  .  Such  a .  cell  is  frequently  called  a  "  simple 
Voltaic  element"  >  The  copper  plate  of  one  cell  is  joined 
by  means  of  a,  copper  wire  to  the  zinc  plate  of  the  next, 
80  that  the  cells  are  in  series ;  and  on  joining  the  two 
terminal  copper  wires  marked  +  and  —  in  the  figure, 
directly  together,  or  to  the  terminals  of  a  galvanometer, 
voltameter,  or  other  indicator  of  the  direction  of.  the 
current,  the  current  is  found  to  flow  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows.  (See  "Definition  of  the  Direction  of  a 
Current,"  §  7,  page  31.) 

From  the  convention  we  decided  to  adopt  in  §  6, 
page  23,  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  strength  of  a 
current^  it  follows  that  the  rate  at  which  chemical  action 
takes  place  in  an  electrolytic  cell  is  a  very  approximate 
measure  of  the  current  flowing,  and  therefore  the  rate  at 
which  chemical  action  takes  place  in  a  battery  of  electro- 
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lytic  or  galvanic  cells  in  series  such  as  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  167  must  be  approximately  proportional  to  the  cur- 
rent flowing   through 
<  them,     and     to     the 

number    of    cells    in 
series  through  which 
it      flows,      provided 
that  the  cells  are  so 
constructed    that    no 
appreciable     chemical 
action  goes  on  in  them 
^      when  they  are  at  rest, 
1       and     no     current     is 
S       flowing  through  them. 
"S       Conaequently,  the  ex- 
^      pression   given  above 
■8      for     the     power     in 
p       watts     developed    hy 
S       the  current  must  bo 
5      very      approximately 
■Z       proportional     to    the 
£       product    of    the   cur- 
s'     rent  into  the  number 
°f      of     cells     in    series, 
g      therefore 
^     AV  -F  A^b  =  DA» 
very  approximately, 
01'  dividing  by  A — 
V  +  A6  =  Dn 
very  approximately, 
where  n  is  the  number 
of  cells   in  series   in 
the  battery,  and  D  ia 
a  constant  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  clieDiical  action  taking  place  in 
a  cell,  that  is,  on  the  type  of  cell  employed. 
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The  words  "  very  approximately  "  have  been  used  in 
the  pi^eceding  paragraph  because,  although  Faraday's  law, 
that  the  rate  at  which  chemical  action  is  produced  in  a 
given  electrolytic  cell  is  propoi*tional  to  the  current  pass- 
ing, is  nearly  ti*ue,  the  more  accurate  experiments  that 
have  been  made  recently  show  that  this  rate  is  influenced 
somewhat  by  the  size  of  the  plates  and  by  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  cell ;  «ee,  for  example,  the  result  of  Prof. 
Gray's  tests  on  the  copper  voltameter  given  in  the  note, 
§  6,  p.  28. 

The. term  A 6  in  the  last  equation  equals  the  P.D.  in 
volts  required  to  send  the  cuiTent  through  b,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  part  of  the  circuit  N  K  (Fig.  163).  Let  this 
be  called  V  volts,  then, 

Hence  the  P.D.  employed  in  sending  the  current  through 
K  L  M  N,  plus  the  P.D.  employed  in  sending  it  through 
N  K,  is  equal  to  a  constant  D  n,  which  depends  only  on 
the  battery,  and  not  on  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  or 
the  current  flowing  through  it.  Hence,  we  may  conclude 
generally  that  when  a  current  is  produced  by  a  battei^y^ 
the  P,D,  employed  in  sending  the  current  right  round  the 
circuit  is  practically  a  constant  for  the  particular  battery ^ 
whatever  be  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  or  of  the  current 
flowing.  This  constant  is  (klled  the  "  electromotive  force  " 
oi  the  battery,  and  is  frequently  designated  by  the  letters 

The  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  then  depends 
mainly  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  cells,  and  on 
the  number  of  cells  in  series  n  comprising  the  battery ;  the 
constant  D  in  the  last  equation  being,  in  fact,  the  E.M,F 
of  one  of  the  cells.  We  may,  therefore,  define  the  electro 
motive  force  of  a  cell  as  the  rate  in  watts  at  which 
chemical  energy  is  converted  into  electrical  energy  in  the 
ceU  per  ampere  of  current  flowing ^  or  as  the  total  P,D 
employed  right  round  any  complete  circuit  through  which 
a  current  is  sent  by  tJie  cell. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  is 
independent  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cell,  for,  as 
shown  in  §  5,  page  19,  there  is  the  same  amount  of 
chemical  action  produced  per  second  per  ampere  in  an 
electrolytic  cell  whatever  be  its  size  and  shape ;  conse- 
quently, the  rate  in  watts  at  which  chemical  energy  is 
converted  into  electric  energy  per  ampere  flowing — that 
is,  the  E,M.F,  of  the  cell — nmBt  he  independent  of  its  size 
and  shape. 

For  experimentally  testing  the  truth  of  this  result, 
we  may  conveniently  use  the  cell  shown  in  Fig.  168. 
The  liquid  is  contained  in  a  long  wooden  trough  lined 
with  Griffith's  anti-sulphuric  enamel,  and  the  copper  and 
zinc  plates  c  and  z  are  supported  by  stout  wires,  w,  w, 
sliding  in  the  screw  clamps  s,  s.  On  loosening  the 
nut  p  the  clamp  which  supports  the  wire  attached  to 
the  copper  plate  can  be  slid  along  the  groove  and  the 
distance  between  the  plates  varied,  while  on  loosening 
the  screws  s,  s  the  depths  to  which  the  plates  are 
immersed  in  the  liquid  can  be  altered.  Now,  it  is 
found  that,  no  matter  how  the  distance  between  the 
plates  be  altered,  or  whether  they  be  immersed  more 
or  less  in  the  liquid,  or  whether  they  be  raised  up 
so  much  that  only  the  little  projections  at  the  bottoms 
of  these  plates  are  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  168a,  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  remains  exactly 
the  same. 

A  very  convenient  method  of  measuring  the  E.M.F. 
of  this  cell  is  to  employ  a  high-resistance  voltmeter,  as 
described  in  the  next  section;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  the  resistance  of  the  cell  when  the  plates 
are  raised  up  so  that  only  a  small  bit  of  each  plate  just 
touches  the  liquid  may  be  as  high  as  50  ohms,  the 
resistance  of  the  voltmeter  used  should  not  be  less  than 
about  500  ohms.     {See  §  119,  page  365.) 

Further  details  regarding  the  construction  of  the  cell 
illustrated  in  Fig.  168  will  be  found  under  the  description 
of  the  "  Danieirs  OeU,"  §  131,  page  423. 


E.H.F.    OF   CELL   WITIT  UOVABLB    PLATBS. 


Fin.  les,  leso.— Cell  irruged  for  proviiig  Ihst  the  E.U.F.  Is  bidepandunt  of 
Ike  DlaUDce  Apirt  or  the  Platea  aud  ot  the  Arena  ImlDereed  In  the  Liquids. 
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The  E,M,F,  of  a  cell,  then,  depends  only  on  the  nature 
of  the  materials  used  in  constructing  it,  and  not  on  the 
amount  of  tlie  nuUerials  employed.  If,  however,  the 
current  passing  through  a  cell  be  increased  so  much  that 
the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  taking  place  in  it 
becomes  changed,  the  E.M.F.  no  longer  remains  constant 
and  the  cell  is  said  to  be  ^* polarised"  With  certain 
types  of  cells  this  limiting  strength  of  current  above 
which  "  polarisation  "  takes  place  is  very  small,  much 
smaller  than  the  cell  can  produce  if  its  terminals  be 
joined  by  a  conductor  of  low  resistance. 

119.  Connection  between  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Battery, 
the  P.D.  between  its  Terminals,  the  Besistancey  and 
the  Current. — If  E  be  the  E.M.F.  of  a  battery  in  volts, 
b  its  resistance  in  ohms,  V  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals 
in  volts,  X  the  external  resistance  in  ohms,  and  A  the 
current  in  amperes  produced  by  the  battery,  we  have 
from  the  last  section 

E  =  V  +  A6; 
therefore,  since  V  equals  A  x,  we  have 

E  =  A  (a;  +  ft), 

or     E  =  X  («  +  b), 

X  ' 

These  equations  can  be  most  conveniently  written  in  the 
following  form  : — 

V  =  E  -  A6. 

V=:  — ^,  E, 

X  -{■  b 

A  =  I 


A  = 


X 

E 


aj  +  6 


From  the  last  equation  it  follows,  since  E  is  a  con- 
stant for  a  given  battery,  that  when  x  is  very  large  A  is 
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very  smdll,  and  from  the  first  equation  we  see  that  when 
A  is  very  small  V  is  equal  to  E.  Hence  to  find  the 
E,M,F,  cf  a  battery  we  mvst  measure  Hie  P,D,  between 
ike  termijuds  when  the  battery  is  sending  no  current  at 
nU,  or  hut  an  eostremely  smaU  one.  A  voltmeter  whose 
resistance  is  very  high  compared  with  that  of  the  battery 
must,  therefore,  be  used  in  measuring  E,  and  the  only 
current  that  the  battery  is  allowed  to  send  must  be  that 
passing  through  the  voltmeter. 

Next,  let  X  diminish,  then  fi*om  the  last  equation  we 
see  that  A  increases,  and  from  the  second  equation  of  the 
four  that  V  diminishes.  Finally,  let  x  become  nought — 
that  is,  let  the  battery  be  short-circuited — then  A  be- 

E 
comes  equal  to  -r-,  which  is  the  maximum  value  the  cur- 
rent can  attain  for  a  particular  battery,  and  Y  becomes 
nought. 

The  preceding  is  all  given  concisely  in  the  following 
table : — 

Values   of 


X 

V 

A 

Infinity. 

E 

Nought. 

Great  compared 
with  b. 

Very  little  less 
than  E. 

Small. 

a,  say. 

«  + A^- 

E 
a  +'b' 

Small  compared 
with  b. 

Small. 

Great. 

Nought. 

Nought. 

Maxim  urn,  and 

equal  to  -j-, 
b 
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The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  169,  consisting  of  a. 
battery,  B,  ^  delicate  ammeter.  A,  a  voltmeter,  t,  and  a 
variable  resistance,  x,  enables  the  preceding  results  to  be 
tested  experimen tally. 

First,  make  x  equal  to  infinity,  then  the  reading  of . 
the  voltmeter  gives  E. 

Secondly,  make  x  have  any  suitable  value,  so  that 
the  current  can  be  easily  read 
accurately  on  the  ammeter. 
liCt  it  be  Aj  amperes,  and  let 
the  corresponding  P.D.  between 
the  terminaia  of  the  battery  be 
V^  volts;  next,  give  x  some 
other  value,  and  let  the  current 
and  P.D.  be  now  A^  amperes 
and  Vj  volts  respectively ; 
Pig.  lOT.  then,  if 


V, 

=: 

E_ 

Aj6 

and 

Vg 

= 

E  - 

■Ajfi, 

as 

stated  above, 

E 

-V, 

and  the  accuracy  of  this  relationship  can  be  tested  ex- 
perimentally without  knowing  the  value  of  b,  the  resist- 
ance  of  the  battery. 

Or,  having  determined  E  by  measunng  V  when  x  ia 
Infinite,  we  may  find  b  from  either 

b  =    '  ohms 

Aj 

.        E-V„    , 
or     0  ^  ?  ohms  : 

and  the  value  of  b,  found  from  these  two  equations,  being 
the  same,  constitutes  a  pi'oof  that  the  equation 
V  =  E  -  A6 
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Lastly,  haying  found  h,  we  may  give  x  yarious  yalues, 

and  try  experimentally  whether  the  current  always  equals 

E 
,    T  amperes. 

As  a  rough  analogy,  the  P.D.  between  the  terminals 
of  a  battery  may  be  likened  to  the  force  exerted  by  a 
locpmotive  engine  in  dragging  the  railway  carriages, 
which  is,  of  course,  equal  to  the  pull  on  the  coupling 
connecting  the  engine  with  the  first  carriage,  while  the 
current  strength  may  be  likened  to  the  speed  of  the  train, 
and  the  external  resistance  to  the  mass  of  the  carriages 
composing  the  train.  If  the  train  be  long  and  heayy, 
corresponding  with  a  great  external  resistance,  the  pull 
exerted  by  the  engine  is  great,  but  the  speed  of  the  train 
i8  slow ;  whereas  if  there  be  only  a  few  carriages  the  pull 
is  less  but  the  speed  is  greater,  and  in  the  extreme  case 
when  the  engine  is  running  alone  the  pull  exerted  on  the 
coupling,  which  is  now  hanging  loose,  is  nought,  and  the 
speed  of  the  train  is  the  greatest.  Also  the  pull  exerted 
by  the  engine  on  the  first  carriage  is  always  less  than  the 
total  force  exerted  by  the  engine  (unless  the  engine  is 
attempting  to  pull  so  heayy  a  train  that  it  does  not  moye, 
corresponding  with  infinite  external  resistance  and  cur- 
rent nought),  because  if  the  engine  is  moying  at  all  some 
of  its  pulling  power  is  employed  in  moying  itself.  And 
so  with  a  Imttery,  if  any  current  at  all  is  flowing,  the 
terminal  P.D.  must  always  be  slightly  less  than  theE.M.F. 

If  a  current  A  amperes  be  sent  through  a  battery  of 
resistance  h  ohms,  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  in 
which  the  battery  would  itself  send  a  current,  then  the 
P.I),  of  V  yolts  maintained  between  the  battery  terminals 
has  to  send  this  current  against  the  battery  resistance  5, 
as  well  as  to  oyercome  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery,  say  E 
volts.     Hence  in  this  case 

V  =  E  H-  A6. 

Example  81.— A  Daniell's  cell  has  an  E.M.F.  of  1-07 
volt,  and   an  internal  resistance  of    2\  ohms;    what 
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current  will  it  send  through  an  external  resistance  of 
32  ohms  ?  Answer, — 0*031  ampere  nearly. 

Example  82. — A  battery  having  an  RM.F.  of  15 
volts,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  25  ohms,  is  sending  a 
current  through  an  external  resistance  of  5  ohms ;  what 
is  the  P.D.  between  the  battery  terminals  1 

Answer, — 2\  volts. 
Eccample  83. — What  current  must  the  battery  in  the 
last  question  send  so  that  its  terminal  P.D.  may  be 
7*5  volts  1  Anstoer, — 0*3  ampere. 

Example  84. — If  a  battery  having  an  E.M.P.  of  8 
volts  have  its  terminal  P.D.  i-educed  to  2  volts  on  sending 
a  current  of  2  amperes,  what  is  its  internal  resistance  1 

An,swer, — 3  ohms. 
Example  85. — The  P.D.  between  the  terminals  of  a 
battery  is  15  volts  when  the  battery  is  sending  a  current 
of  2  amperes,  and  1 2  volts  when  the  current  is  3  amperes  ; 
what  is  its  internal  resistance  ? 

If  E  be  the  unknown  E.M.F.  of  the  battery,  and  h  its 
resistance, 

we  have  15  =  E  —  2  6, 
also  12  =  E  —  3  by 
or     6  =  3  ohms. 

Answer, — 3  ohms. 

Example  86. — A  battery  having  an  E.M.F.  of  55 
volts,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  0*25  ohm,  is  sending 
a  current  of  20  amperes  through  an  external  resistance. 
How  many  watts  are  spent  in  the  external  resistance, 
and  in  the  battery  itself  ? 

Answer. — The  total  watts  developed  are  20x55,  or 
1,100.  The  watts  taken  by  the  batteiy  itself,  due  to  its 
resistance,  are  20*  x  0  25,  or  100. 

Hence,  the  watts  spent  in  the  external  circuit  are 
1,000. 

Eocample  87. — A  battery  having  an  E.M.F.  of  2*2 
volts,  and  a  resistance  of  0*16  ohm,  is  opposing  a  current 
sent  through  it  by  a  more  powerful  battery.     If  the 
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current  passing  through  it  is  15  amperes,  what  is  the 
P.D.  between  its  terminals? 

Since,  generally,  V  =  E  +  A  ft, 

we  have  V  =  2-2  +  15x018; 
.-.     V  =  4-9. 

Answer. — 4*9  volts. 

120.  Electromotive  Force  of  any  Current  Generator. 

— If  b  be  the  internal  resistance  of  any  current  generator, 

and  V  be  the  P.D.  in  volts  between  its  terminals,  when 

the  current  that  the  generator  is  producing,  or  is  helping 

to  produce,  is  A  amperes,  it  is  customary  to  call  the 

expression  -r-      .  , 

^  V  + A  6  volts, 

the  E.M.F.  of  the  generator,  even  when  the  expression  is 
not  independent  of  the  value  of  A  In  such  a  case  the 
E.M.E.  of  the  generator  is  not  a  constant,  as  it  is  very 
approximately  in  the  case  of  a  battery,  but  varies  with 
the  current  passing,  and  it  must  then  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  name  for  the  value  that  Y+Aft  may  happen  to 
have.  A  dynamo  is  an  example  of  a  very  important 
type  of  current  generator,  the  E.M.F.  of  which  often 
varies  greatly  with  the  current  passing,  and  the  name 
RM.F.,  which,  like  the  name  resistance,  originally  came 
into  existence  to  designate  a  constant  property  which 
was  not  altered  by  varying  the  current,  is  now  used  in  an 
extended  sense  in  connection  with  a  dynamo,  as  is  the 
name  "resistance"  when  speaking  of  the  apparent  re- 
sistance of  the  electric  arc  (see  §  71,  page  233). 

When  the  E.M.F.  of  a  current  generator  varies  with 
the  current,  we  cannot  find  its  value,  as  we  did  in  the 
case  of  a  battery,  by  stopping  the  current  and  measuring 
the  P.D.  between  the  terminals  of  the  generator,  since 
the  stoppage  of  the  current  would  alter  the  value  of  the 
thing  to  be  measured.  The  values  of  Y  and  A  can, 
however,  be  measured  at  aay  moment  by  means  of  a 
voltmeter  and  an  ammeter,  and  if  the  generator  be,  for 
example,  a  dynamo,  whosd  resistance  is  practically  inde- 
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pendent  of  its  E.M.F.  and  of  the  current  passing  (except 
in  so  far  as  the  current  warms  the  coils  of  the  machine),  we 
can  stop  the  rotation  of  the  armature^  which  reduces  the 
E.M.F.  to  nought,  and  then  measure  b  the  resistance  of 
the  dynamo  by  means  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  as  we 
would  measure  the  resistance  of  any  other  coil  of  wire. 

In  §  117,  page  358,  it  was  proved  that  the  power 
developed  by  a  current  generator  equalled 

AV  +  A25  watts, 

therefore,  if  we  decide  in  all  cases  to  call  the  expression 
V-f  A6  the  RM.F.  of  the  generator,  whether  it  be  con- 
stant and  independent  of  the  current  or  not,  it  follows 
that  the  electric  power  developed  by  any  current  generator 
equals  the  product  of  the  current,  that  is  flowing,  into  the 
E.M.F,  of  the  generator  at  the  time.  Hence,  we  may 
define  the  E.M.F,  of  any  current  generator  in  volts  as  the 
ratio  which  the  electric  power  developed  by  the  generator^ 
in  watts,  bears  to  the  current  flowing  through  it,  in  amperes, 
this  ratio  being  a  constant  in  the  case  of  a  good  battery, 
but  varying  greatly  with  the  current  in  the  case  of  other 
types  of  current  generators,  such  as  dynamos. 

121.  Power  Absorbed  in  the  Circuit  flxterior  to  the 

Generator.    Back  E.M.F. — When  power  is  given  by  a 

current  of  A  amperes  to  a  circuit  between  the  ends  of 

which  a  P.D.  of  V  volts  is  maintained,  the  power  so 

given  equals  AV  watts.     Of  this  a  portion,  A*  a  watts, 

will  be  spent  in  heating  the  circuit  where  a  is  its  resistance 

in  ohms,  and  if  ,  „  ^  „ 

^  A^a  =  AV 

the  circuit  acts  as  a  simple  resistance,  the  whole  of  the  elec- 
tric energy  given  to  it  being  converted  directly  into  heat. 
If,  however,  no  thermo-pile  be  in  circuit,  and  if 

A2a  <  A  V, 

there  must  be  some  apparatus  in  the  circuit  which  trans- 
forms electric  energy  into  some  form  of  energy  other  thau 
heat,  and  the  rate  at  which  this  transformation  takes 
place  equals  ^^_^,^ 
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Two  classes  of  apparatus  may  be  employed  for  re- 
moving electric  energy  from  a  circuit  without  directly 
converting  it  into  heat^  viz. : — 

(1)  An  electromotor ;  * 

(2)  A  cell,  or  battery,  placed  in  the  circuit  so  that 

its  E.M.F.  opposes  the  current, 
and  we  know  from  §  119,  page  367,  that,  if  the  E.M.F. 
of  an  opposing  cell  has  a  constant  value  of  E  volts,  then 

E  =  V-Aa; 

80  that  A"V— A^a,  which  represents  the  rate  at  which 
electric  energy  is  withdrawn  from  the  cij'cuit  by  the  cell 
and  not  converted  into  heat,  equals 

AE 

where  E  is  the  ^^back  KM.F,*'  in  the  circuit,  or  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  cell  opposing  the  current. 

When  there  is  an  electromotor,  or  thermo-pile,  in  the 
circuit  the  expression  V — A  a  will  not  usually  be  a  con- 
stant and  independent  of  the  current,  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  a  good  cell,  but  we  are  led  by  analogy  to  call  the  ex- 
pression V — A  a  in  all  cases  the  back  E,M,F,  in  the  circuit, 
whether  it  be  constant  and  independent  of  the  current 
or  not.  So  that  in  all  cases,  apart  from  the  heating  due 
to  resistance,  the  rate  of  conversion  of  electric  energy  in  a 
circuit  into  some  oth^  form  of  energy  eqvxde  the  product 
of  the  current  into  tJte  hcwk  JS.M.F,  in  the  circuit  at  tJie 
time  ;  or  we  may  define  the  hack  E,M,F»  of  any  apparatus^ 
in  volts,  as  the  mtio  which  the  raie  of  conversion^  in  woMs, 
of  dectric  energy  into  some  other  form  of  energy  bears  to 
the  eurrentf  in  amperes,  Jloiovng  through  the  apparatus. 

If  the  back  F.M.F,  is  independent  of  the  current, 
vhen,  for  example,  it  is  produced  by  a  battery  which  is 
inserted  in  the  circuit  so  as  to  oppose  the  current,  we 
can  find  its  value  by  stopping  the  current  and  measuring 

*  The  type  of  electrombtor  dealt  with  throughout  in  this  chapter 
is  the  **9erie8,"  or  angle  drcuit,  electromotor  having  its  ar&iature  and 
tile  field-magnet  in  series  with  the  main  circuit. , 
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the  P.D.  between  the  ends  of  the  circuit  containing  the 
back  E.M.P.  When,  however,  the  back  E.M.F.  varies 
with  the  current  while  the  resistance  of  the  apparatus 
producing  it  does  not,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
motor,  the  value  of  the  back  E.M.F.  can  be  ascertained 
at  any  moment  by  taking  simultaneous  observations  of  a 
voltmeter  and  ammeter,  to  determine  the  values  of  V  and 
A,  then,  having  stopped  the  rotation  of  the  armature  of 
the  motor  to'reduce  the  back  E.M.F.  to  nought,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  motor,  a,  can  be  measured  with  a  Wheatstone's 
bridge,  or  in  any  other  convenient  way. 

If,  however,  both  the  back  E.M.F.  and  the  resistance 
of  the  apparatus  producing  the  back  E.M.F.  vary  with 
the  current,  it  may  be  impossible  by  a  direct  measurement 
to  determine  the  exact  values  of  either,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  there  has  been  so  much  doubt  about  the 
value  of  the  back  E.M.F.  in  an  electric  arc,  and,  indeed, 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  any  back  E.M.F.  at  all. 

When  there  is  a  hack  E,M,F.  of  E  volts  in  a  circuit 
of  resistance  a -ohms,  and  between  the  ends  of  which  a 
P.D.  of  V  volts  is  maintained,  the  current 

V— E 

A  =    amperes. 

a 

If,  now,  a  and  Y  be  kept  constant,  and  E  be  increased, 
A  will  diminish  ;  when  E  becomes  equal  to  Y  the  current 
will  be  nought;  when  E  is  made  larger  than  Y  the 
current  becomes  negative,  the  change  of  sign  meaning 
that  the  current  begins  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
and  the  apparatus  that  previously  had  a  back  E.M.F., 
and  was  withdrawing  electric  energy  from  the  circuit  and 
transforming  it  into  some  other  form  of  energy,  begins 
to  act  as  a  generator,  exerting  a  forward  E.M.F.,  and 
introduces  electric  energy  into  the  circuit 

Example  88. — A  current  generator  having  a  resist- 
ance of  0*3  ohm,  maintains  a  P.D.  of  100  volts  between 
its  terminals  when  producing  a  current  of  45  amperes. 
What  is  its  E.M.F.  ?  Anmer.—'\l^  volt 
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Example  89. — A  current  generator  has  an  E.M.F.  of 
67  volts,  and  maintains  a  P.D.  of  63  volts  between  its 
terminals  when  it  is  producing  a  current  of  12  amperes. 
What  will  be  the  current  when  the  E.M.F.  is  105  volts 
and  the  terminal  P.D.  98  volts? 

Answer, — If  the  resistance  of  the  generator  is  con- 
stant the  difference  between  the  E.M.F.  and  the  terminal 
P.D.  is  proportional  to  the  current,  therefore  the  required 

current  is  ^-  x  12  or  21  amperes. 

ExOfmple  90. — A  dynamo  is  sending  current  to  a 
motor  of  0*35  ohm  resistance,  connected  with  the  dynamo 
with  leads,  having  a  resistance  of  1  ohm.  The  P.D. 
between  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  is  98  volts  when 
the  current  is  5  amperes;  what  is  the  back  KM.F.  of  the 
motor  and  the  P.D.  maintained  between  its  terminals? 

Answer, — E.M.F.  =  91J  volts. 
P.D.  =  93  volts. 

Example  91. — ^A  battery  of  3  cells  in  series,  each 
haWng  1*08  volt  E.M.F.,  is  joined  up  in  circuit  with 
two  l^ul  plates  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
resistance  of  the  whole  circuit,  including  the  battery  and 
the  lead  cell,  is  2*7  ohms,  and  the  current  is  found  to  fae 
0-385  ampere.    What  is  the  back  E.M.F.  of  the  lead  cell ) 

Answer, — 2*2  volts. 

Example  92. — A  battery  sends  current  through  a  cell 
consisting  of  two  lead  plates  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
cell  having  a  back  KM.F.  of  2  volts.  What  is  the  resist- 
ance of  t^e  cell  if  the  P.D.  between  the  terminals  is  5  volts 
and  the  current  1*5  ampere?  Ansu}er, — 2  ohms. 

Example  93. — ^The  resistance  of  a  motor  is  0*64  ohm, 
and  when  a  P.D.  of  83  volts  is  maintained  between  its 
terminals  a  current  of  25  amperes  passes.  What  is  the 
hack  E.M.F.  of  the  motor?  Answer,—^!  volts. 

EoocMnple  94. — If  the  resistance  of  a  motor  is  2  ohms, 
and  when  a  P.D.  of  100  volts  is  maintained  between  its 
terminals  it  runs  at  such  a  speed  that  its  back  RM.F.  is 
85  volts^  what  is  the  current  flowing  through  the  motor  ? 

Ansioer. — 7^  amperes. 
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Example  96. — A  current  of  30  amperes  is  flowing 
through  a  motor  of  ^  ohm  resistance,  and  it  is  running  at 
BucL  a  speed  that  its  back  E.M.F.  is  76  volts.     What  is 
the  P.D,  that  is  inaintaiued  between  the  motor  terminaLsl 
Answer. — 91  volte. 
123.  Distribution  of  Potential  in  a  Battery. — If  the 
terminals  of  h,  cell  be  insulated  from  one  another  the 
P.D.  between  the  terminals,  as  wo  hare  seen,  is  a  constant 
for  the  particular  type  of  cell.     The  way  in  which  the 
potential  varies  in- 
side  the  cell,  the 
eiact       way       in 
whidi    it    (Ganges 
from     the     lower 
value   at  one  ter- 
minal of  the  cell 
to  the  higher  value 
of    the    other,    ia 
not    certain.      By 
some  it  is  believed 
that     the      majot 
part  of  the   P.D. 
lu  >       is    produced  at  a 
junction     of     one 
metal  with  another 
in  the  cell,  whereas  it  is  thought  by  others  that  it  is  at  a 
junction  of  an  oxidiaable  metal  with  a  liquid  that  the 
■  P.D.  is  set  up,  and  that  the  P.D.  between  two  metala  iu 
contact  is  very  small.     As   regards   the   parts  of  the 
circuit  externa!  to  the  cell  it  is  unimportant  how  the 
potential  varies  inside  the  cell,  for  the  E.M.F.  and  resist- 
ance of  the  cell,  together  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
outside  circuit,  determine  the  variation  of  potential  from 
)>oiut  to  point  along  this  outside   circuit     We   may, 
therefore,  represent  the  distribution  of  potential  in  a  cell 
whose  terminals  are  insulated  from  one  another  by  the 
line  FGBl    (Fig.  170),    the  potential  at  the  positive 
terminal,  f,  of  tiie  cell  exceeding  that  at  the  negative 
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terminal,  n,  by  an  amount  G  H^  which  therefore'  represents 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell.  The  line  p  g  h  i  (Fig.  170)  is 
di-awn  as  if  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  were  wholly  produced 
at  the  contact  of  the  zinc  plate  with  the  copper  wire 
attached  to  it,  and,  as  far  as  points  outside  the  cell  are 
concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  potential  line  is 
F  G  H I  (Fig.  170),  or  whether,  as  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Perry  and  the  author  appear  to  show,  it  is  like 
p  G  G^  g"  g"^  g'^^  h  i  (Fig.  171)  in  the  case  of  a  cell  con- 
sisting of  c^  plate  of  zinc  and  of  copper  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*18 
at  20 '5° 0.  For,  as  already  stated,  the  distribution  of 
the  potential  along  the  outside  circuit  depends  simply  on 
three  things — one,  the  outside  circuit;  two,  the  resistance 
of  the  cell;  and  tliree,  the  height  that  the  line  h  i  is  above 
the  line  F  G  when  the  terminals  are  insulated  fropi  one 
another.  Therefore,  as  long  as  the  height  G  H  is  constant 
we  may,  as  far  as  points  outside  the  cell  are  concerned, 
neglect  the  various  steps  in  the  potential  curve  inside  the 
cell,  and  assume  that  the  E.M.F.  is  wholly  produced  by 
one  single  step.  But  while  the  line  G  H  represents  a 
fixed  E.M.F.  in  volts  for  an  insulated  cell  of  a  given 
type,  the  actual  value  of  the  potential  of  either  terminal 
of  the  cell  relatively  to  the  earth  may  be  anything  we 
like.  If  the  teiminal  n  be  put  to  earth  its  potential  will 
be  zero,  so  that  the  line  of  zero  potential  will  be  p  G, 
while  on  the  contrary,  if  the  terminal  p  be  put  to  earth, 
the  line  of  zero  potential  will  be  H  i,  and  p  g  will  then 
represent  a  potential  below  zero.  Lastly,  the  whole  cell 
may  be  insxilated  and  charged  until  the  potential  of  either 
teiminal  relatively  to  the  earth  has  any  value  such  as 
plus  or  minus  1,000  volts ;  the  P.D.  between  the  terminals 
p'  and  N  will  remain  as  before  as  long  as  they  are  in- 
sulated from  one  another,  and  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  cells  remains  unchanged. 

If  three  similar  cells,  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of 
0'93  volt,  be  joined  up  in  series  and  the  terminals  of 
the  battery  be  insulated  from  one  another,  then,  dis- 
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regarding  the  distribution  of  potential  from  point  to 
point  inside  each  cell,  the  general  distribution  will  be 
given  by  the  Hue  fohij  klu  (Fig.  172),  the  lengths 
of  the  lines  a  h,  u,  and  k  l,  which  respectively  represent 
the  B.M.Fs.  of  the  cells,  being  equal  to  one  another. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  be  of  different  types,  then, 
the  lengths  of  the  lines  ti  h,  h,  and  k  l  will  differ. 

From  these  figures 
it  will  be  seen  that, 
while  the  cpp|)er  wire  p 
attached  to  the  copper 
plate  of  a  cell  is  the 
"  positive  terminal "  of 
the  cell,  the  zinc  plate 
is  the  "positive  j^ate," 
for  the  potential  sud- 
denly rises  in  passing 
from  tlie  copper  wire  ic 
to  the  zinc  plate,  which 
is  metallically  fastened 
to  this  wire.  This  is 
indicated  symbolically 
in  the  figures. 
Fig  IK  — DistribTitiijp  nf  Potsutial  in  Next,  let  three  cells 

Three  Cell*  In  Series.  of     different      E.M.Fa 

and  resistances  be  em- 
ployed in  series  to  send  a  cun-ent  through  an  external 
resistance.  Let  the  short  thick  and  the  long  thin 
lines  which  stand  for  the  zinc  and  the  copper  platea 
of  the  battery  be  drawn  in  Fig.  173  so  that  the  hori- 
zontal dbtances  between  these  lines  are  proportional  to 
the  resistances  of  the  cells  and  of  the  wii-es  connecting 
them  together,  some  convenient  length  being  taken  to 
represent  1  ohm.  On  the  same  scale,  let  the  line  p  q 
represent  the  resistance  of  tlie  circuit  external  to  the 
cells,  so  that  the  end  q  of  this  external  circuit  is  ia 
reality  attached  to  n,  the  zinc  plate  of  tie  first  cell.  Next, 
along  a  horizontal  line  whose  level  ia  taken  to  indicate 
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the  potential  of  the  point  q,  mark  off  lengths  a  B,  R  s, 
BT,  and  TO  to  r«pi-esent  respectively  the  resiatances  of 
the  three  cells  and  of  the  conductor  p  q,  which  ia  external 
to  the  batt«ry.     On  a  vertical  line  paBsing  through  a 
mark   off  lengths  o  ii,    n  v,   and    v  w  to   represent   re- 
spectively the  E.M.Fs.  of  the  cells,  some   convenient 
length   being  taken  to  i-epreHent  1   volt ;  join  w  and  v. 
Next,  through  the  points  R,  B,  and  T  draw  vertical  lines, 
and  through 
the  points  H 
and  V  draw 
sloping  lines 
parallel      to 
w  c ;     then 
the  points  of 
intersection 
1,  J,  K,  L,  and 
M    give    the 
potentials  at 
the  terminaJs 
of   the  cells 

.,  ,    •'..   n  V\g.  17S.— DIatclbuUoD  of  Fotentlil  In  ■  Battery  and 

the  potential  "^  BW*nul  Cireoit. 

at  4,  and  the     - 

line  M  u  gives  the  potential  of  any  point  in  P  q  relatively 
to  that  of  Q.  For  example,  the  P.D.  between  x  and  q  is 
represented  by  the  line  v  z,  on  the  same  scale  that  the 
lines  o  H,  H  V,  and  vw  represent  the  KM. Fa.  of  the  cells. 
The  preceding  follows  from  the  fact,  first,  that  when 
■  stea^ly  current  is  flowing  through  any  single  circuit 
(that  is,  a  circuit  without  branches)  the  current  in  all 
parts  of  the  circuit  is  the  same;  secondly,  that  when  a 
steady  current  is  flowing  through  a  conductor  the  ratio 
of  the  P.D,  between  any  two  points  to  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor  between  those  points  is  constant.  Hence, 
the  slopes  of  the  lines  H  i,  j  k,  and  of  l  d  to  the  horizontal 
line  o  u  roust  be  the  same,  and,  if  the  same  unit  of  length 
be  used  vertically  for  1  volt  as  is  used  horisontally  for 
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I  abm.  Che  carreut  (lowing  in  amperes  »  noinerically 
eqanl  U>  the  tangent  of  the  angEe-  which  wit  one  of  these 
sloping  lines  makes  with  G  r.  Or  geoerallr,  whatever 
be  Che  lengths  employeil  Co  represent  an  ohm  and  a  volt 
r«spet:tively,  the  cnrreiiC  in  ajmpetes  equals  the  tangent 
of  the  an^e  Chat  w  c  makes  wich  K  c  miiltiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  che  leo^ha  token  to  represent  an  ohm  and 
a  voli  respectiirely. 


Fltf.  irt— tsttnbut^' 


■I  EitoniJ  Circalt  oo 


As  ttn  exaniple  of  this  general  method  of  constructing 

tht>  poteuiiAl  line,  let  as  consider  the  case  of  using  four 

vvlU  in  seri«  ha*-ing  E-SLFs.  of  1,  1-3,  0-9,  and  1-85 

W'U  r^-sptviiwlr,  and  resistances  of  5,  07,  15,  and  0-3 

v<hin  Tvsptvii^'ely,  to  send  a  current  through  an  external 

^'itvuil  cvin$)$tiiig  of  a  wire  of  4  ohms'  resistance,  and 

■      ■  wll  of  1-5  volt  EM.F.  and  1-5  ohm  resistance 

it  its  centre  so  as  to  oppoae  the  current.    Along 

lal  line  ^Fig,  174)  mark  off  lengths  bc,  c  d, 

1 1,  I  J.  and  J  K  to  represent  to  scale  the  resist- 

(lie  tirs^  second,  third,  and  fourth  cells,  the 

•  of  half  (he  external  wire,  the  resistance  of  the 

n'U,  aud  the  re^stance  of  the  other  half  of  the 


E  h»if  jf  ■ht-tneroiu  *ir»-.  nui  -i:v 

'  pnir  'It'  pmnD  ike  r  md  ::.  jt  '« 

aocfa  :diMC  toe  pi<tta[i:ki  Liuu  :iuls' 

peincs  withani:    iiacuntiimii:?.   -'an 

wwaoaui  uEo-T^.i-wD^iBiJuiaces  Tt  die  puumaiu  iutt  xt  -iits 

two  poiatB  eajoftls  dw  prxiatit  of  ':he  <.itrr>^ai;  in  lUiitcir^ 

into  tbe  irnsCaoee  beCw«m  die  poincs.      f'lr  -^.iiuupic;. 

«w  —  n  =  0-173  X  i        „ 

IT  —  jx=  0-i73  »  1-5  , 
While  D1—WE  KpcewntB  the  p.:iwni:iikl  loBt  m  th^ 
Kcond  edl,  it  iaet  Tiot,  however,  reprvseot  th^  V  l>. 
between  the  temimb  of  this  >:«ll.  for  th^  p<.>teutiftl  ^'li 
the  copper  wiic  attaAeJ  to  the  nao  pUtc-  i>f  tht^  ivU  U 
Dot  D  T,  bnt  D8 ;  ao  tbit  the  P.D.  betweeu  (he  teruiiiiHU 
of  this  cell,  neuiiRd  in  the  direction  in  whit-h  iho 
carrent  flows;  ii  ds— re,  a  negntive  qkuuility.  'I'h» 
carrent,  in  foct,  ia  forced  hj  the  cell  to  duw  trvut  »  i^ukkt 
of  tow  potential  to  a  point  of  high. 
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1  ohm,  the  current  flowing-  in  amperes  is  numericaHy 
equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  any  one  of  these 
sloping  lines  makes  with  q  u.  Or  generally,  whatever 
be  the  lengths  employed  to  represent  an  ohm  and  a  voit 
respectively,  the  current  in  amperes  equals  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  that  w  u  makes  with  g  u  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  lengths  taken  to  represent  an  ohm  and 
a  volt  respectively. 


As  an  example  of  this  general  method  of  constructing 
the  potential  line,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  using  four 
cells  in  series  having  E.M.Fs.  of  1,  1-3,  0-9,  and  1-86 
volt  respectively,  and  resistances  of  5,  0'7,  1'5,  and  0'3 
ohm  respectively,  to  send  a  curi'ent  through  an  external 
circuit  consisting  of  a  wire  of  i  ohms'  resistance,  and 
having  a  cell  of  1"5  volt  E.M.F.  and  1'5  ohm  resistance 
inserted  at  its  centre  so  as  to  oppose  the  current.  Along 
a  horizontal  line  (Fig.  17i)  mark  off  lengths  B  c,  c  d, 
D  F,  F  o,  a  I,  iJ,  and  j  k  to  represent  to  scale  the  resist- 
ances of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  cells,  the 
resistance  of  half  the  external  wire,  the  resistance  of  the 
opposing  cell,  and  the  resistance  of  the  other  half  of  the 
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external  'wire.  Along  a  vertical  line  passing  throiigli  b 
mark  off  B  L,  L  H,  M  N,  N  o,  and  o  p  to  represent  to  scale 
the  E.M.Fs.  of  the  five  cells— viz.  1,  1-3,  09,  1'85,  and 
—  1-5.  BP,  therefore,  represents  the  total  E.M.F.  in 
the  circnit,  'while  bk  represents  the  total  resistance. 
Hence  the  line  joining  p  and  k  gives  the  slope  of  the 
potential,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  P  K  b  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  used  to  represent  an  ohm  and  a 
volt  respectively  equals  the  current  in  amperes  that  flows 
through  the  circuit,  which  in  this  case  is  0*273  ampere. 

Through  the  points  on  b  k  erect  vertical  lines,  and 
through  the  points  on  B  o  draw  sloping  lines  each  parallel 
to  P  K ;  then  the  points  of  intersection  Q,  r,  s,  t,  u,  v,  w, 
Z,  Y,  z  give  the  potentials  at  the  various  junctions.  For 
example,  the  potential  at  the  copper  plate  of  the  third 
cell  relatively  to  the  potential  at  the  end  of  the  circuit  k  is 
represented  by  p  u ;  the  I'.D.  between  the  point  i,  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the  fii*st  half  of  the  external  wire,  and  the 
point  K,  at  the  end  of  the  second  half,  is  represented  by  i  x. 

If  we  consider  any  pair  of  points  like  T  and  u,  or  w 
and  X,  or  t  and  z,  <&c.,  such  that  the  potential  line  falls 
steadily  between  the  points  without  discontinuity,  the 
difference  bet'ween  the  ordinates  of  the  potential  line  at  the 
two  points  equals  the  product  of  the  current  in  amperes 
into  the  resistance  between  the  points.     For  example, 

DT  ~  pu  =  0-273  X  1-5  volt. 
GW  —  I  X  =  0-273  X  2        „ 
lY  —  jz  =  0-273  X  1-5     „ 

While  DT— PU  represents  the  potential  lost  in  the 
second  cell,  it  does  not,  however,  represent  the  P.D. 
between  the  terminals  of  this  cell,  for  the  potential  of 
the  copper  wire  attached  to  the  zinc  plate  of  this  cell  is 
not  D  T,  but  Ds ;  so  that  the  P.D.  between  the  terminals 
of  this  cell,  measured  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
current  flows,  is  DS— PU,  a  negative  quantity.  The 
current,  in  fact,  is  forced  by  the  cell  to  flow  from  a  point 
of  low  potential  to  a  point  of  high. 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  preceding  figures,  as 
already  explained,  are  drawn  as  if  the  E.M.F.  of  each  cell 
was  generated  at  one  contact — viz.  between  the- zinc  plate 
and  the  copper  wire  attached  to  it.  The  potential,  there- 
fore, at  the  points  D,  f,  &c.,  has  in  each  case  two  values, 
depending  on  whether  we  refer  to  the  potential  of  the 
zinc  plate  or  the  potential  of  the  copper  wire  attached  to 
it.  The  P.D.  available  for  sending  the  current  through 
the  third  cell  and  overcoming  its  resistance  is  dt— P  u, 
but  the  P.D.  that  would  be  measured  on  a  voltmeter 
attached  to  the  terminals  of  the  third  cell  would  be 
Fu— DS.  If,  therefore,  V  be  the  P.D.  measured  by 
the  voltmeter,  E  be  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  c  its  resist- 
ance, and  A  be  the  current  flowing,  we  have 

Ac  =  D  T  —  F  u, 

V  =  F  u  —  D  s, 

E  =  ST, 

or    V  =  FU  —  (dt  —  st) 

=  S  T   —   (d  T  —  F  U), 

.-.  V  =  E  -  Ac, 

as  stated  in  §119,  page  364. 

For  this  cell,  E  is  by  hypothesis  0*9  volt,  and  c  1  -5 

ohm,  therefore    ^^  ^ 

V  =  0-9  -  0-273  X  1-5 

=  04905  volt. 

Hence,  if  W  is  the  rate  in  watts  at  which  electric  energy- 
is  given  to  the  outside  circuit  by  this  cell, 

W  =  0-273x0-4905 
=  0-1339  watt. 

Also,  if  Wj  represents  the  rate  in  watts  at  which  chemical 
energy  is  converted  into  electric  energy  in  the  cell, 

Wi  =  0-273x0-9 
=  0-2457  watt; 

and,  if  Wg  represents  the  rate  in  watts  at  which  electrio 
energy  is  converted  into  heat  in  the  cell, 

Wg  =  Wi  -  w 
=  0-1118  watt^ 
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or  Wg  may  be  found  by  midtiplying  the  square  of  the 
current  by  the  resistanee  of  the  cell,  so  that 

Wg  =  0"273'  X  1-5 

=  0*1118  watt  as  before. 

123.  A  Current  Generator  may  Abstract  Energy 
from  a  Circuit  even  when  its  E.1LF.  Helps  the 
Current. — When  a  current  is  passing  through  a  generator 
in  the  direction  of  its  RM.F.  the  excess  of  the  potential 
at  the  tenninal  by  which  the  current  leaves  the  generator 
over  the  potential  at  the  terminal  by  which  it  enters  it 
represents  that  portion  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  generator 
which,  not  having  been  used  in  sending  the  current 
through  the  generator  itself,  is  available  for  sending  it 
through  the  external  circuit  If,  however,  the  potential 
at  the  terminal  of  the  generator  by  which  the  current 
leaves  it  is  lower  than  the  potential  at  the  terminal  by 
which  the  current  enters  it,  electric  energy  is  absorbed  by 
the  generator,  whether  the  generator  be  joined  up  so  as 
to  help  or  to  oppose  the  current. 

For  example^  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  cells 
in  Fig.  174  (page  378)  are  all  joined  up  the  same  way, 
and  in  each  of  them  there  is  a  conversion  of  chemical 
energy  into  electric  energy  ;  but  in  the  case  of  iihe  first 
cell  the  potential  at  the  leaving  terminal  c  is  CQ,  a 
negative  quantity,  and  is,  therefore,  lower  than  the 
potential  at  the  entering  terminal  k  or  b,  which  has  been 
arbitrarily  taken  as  our  zero  of  potential.  Hence  the 
drop  of  potential  in  this  first  cell  is  actually  greater  than 
B  L  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  for  it  is  equal  to  c  Q  +  B  l.  So 
that,  if  V  is  the  P.D.  in  volts  measured  by  a  voltmeter 
attached  to  the  terminals  of  this  first  cell, 

Also        V  =  CQ, 
E  =  BI^ 
Ac  =  CQ  +  bl, 
=  V    +  E. 
Hence     V  =  Ac— E 
for  this  first  cell,  and  no^  V  ==  B  —  Ac,  which  is  the 
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usual  relationship  when  a  current  is  passing  through  a 
cell  in  the  direction  of  its  KM.F. 

Let  W  be  the  rate  in  watts  at  which  electric  energy 
is  taken  from  the  outside  circuit  by  this  cell,  then 

W=AV. 

Also,  if  W^  is  the  rate  in  watts  at  which  chemical  energy 
is  converted  into  electric  energy  in  this  cell, 

Wi  =  AE; 

and  if  Wg  is  the  rate  in  watts  at  which  electric  energy  is 
converted  into  heat  in  the  cell, 

W3  =  A2(;. 

Therefore,  combining  these  last  three  equations  with  the 
equation  given  above  for  V,  we  have 

W  =  Wg  -  Wi, 

or     Wg  =  W    +  Wp 

Hence,  the  electric  energy  which  is  converted  into 
heat  in  this  cell  is  greater  than  that  produced  by  the 
whole  chemical  action  taking  place  in  it,  and,  although 
the  current  is  passing  through  this  first  cell  in  the 
direction  of  its  E.M.F.,  the  current  is  greater  than  would 
be  produced  if  the  cell  were  short-circuited ;  hence,  the 
cell  abstracts  electric  energy  from  the  circuit  instead  of 
giving  electric  energy  to  it,  which  is  what  a  c6ll  usually 
does  when  the  current  is  passing  through  it  in  the 
direction  of  its  E.M.F. 

If  we  now  substitute  in  the  preceding  equations  the 
values  of  c  and  E,  which  are  5  ohms  and  1  volt  for  this 
first  cell,  and  of  A,  which  is  0*273  ampere  for  the  whole 
circuit,  we  have 

V  =  0-273  X  5  -  1 

=  0-365  volt, 
W  =  AV 

=  0-273  X  0-365 
=  0-0996  watt, 
Wi  =  0-273  X  1 
=  0-273  watt. 
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and     Wg  =  0-273    x  5 

=  0-3726  watt; 

or     Wg  =  W  +  Wi 

=  0-0996  +  0-273 

,  =  0-3726  watt, 

as  given  aboye.  ' 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  fifth  cell,  which  has  been 
inserted  between  the  points  I  and  J  so  as  to  oppose  the 
current.  In  this  case,  not  merely  is  the  potential  j  z  at 
the  terminal  j  by  which  the  current  leaves  the  cell  lower 
than  the  potential  l  x  at  the  terminal  I  by  which  the 
current  enters  the  cell,  but  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  opposes 
the  current.  Hence,  in  the  cell  electric  energy  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  circuit  and  converted  into  heat,  and 
electric  energy  will  also  be  withdrawn  from  the  circuit 
and  converted  into  chemical  energy. 

If  V  is  the  P.D.  measured  by  a  voltmeter  attached 
to  the  terminals  of  the  cell, 

V  =  I  X  —  J  z, 
also        E  =  Y  X, 
and      A  c  =  I  Y  —  J  z ; 
hence     V  =  iy4-yx  —  jz, 

.-.     V  =    E  -f  Ac, 

which  we  have  already  seen  (§  119,  page  367)  is  the 

formula  for  a  cell  of  resistance  c  ohms  when  a  current  of 

A  amperes  passes  it  in  opposition  to  its  E.M.F.  of  E  volts. 

For  this  cell,  E  is  by  hypothesis  1-5  volt  and  c  1-5  ohm, 

therefore,  „       ,  ^     ^  ^»,«     ,  ^ 

'  V  =  1-6  +  0-273  X  1-5 

=  1  -909  volt. 

Hence,  if  W  is  the  rate  in  watts  at  which  electric  energy 
is  given  to  this  cell, 

W  =  0-273x1-909 
=  0-6211  watt; 

also  if  Wj  represents  the  rate  in  watts  at  which  electric 
energy  is  converted  into  chemical  energy  in  the  cell, 

Wj  =  0-273x1-6 
=  0-4396  watt, 


and  if  W^  represents  the  rate  in  w&tta  at  which  electric 
energy  is  converted  into  heat  in  the  cell, 
Wj  =  W  -  Wj 

=  0-1116  watt  as  before, 
or  Wo  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the 
current  by  the    resistance    of 
the  celt,  so  that 
] 

^att,  as  before. 
When  a  current  is  passing 
through  a  cell  there  are  four 
possible  distributions  of  po- 
tentials represented  by  Pigs. 
175,  176,  177,  and  178,  the 
current  in  each  case  flowing 
from  left  to  right.  In  Fig. 
175  the  rate  of  transformation 
of  chemical  energy  into  electric 
energy  exceeds  the  rate  of  con- 
version of  electric  energy  into 
heat  in  the  cell,  and  the  cell 
gives  electric  energy  to  the 
external  circuit 

In    Fig.    176  the    rate   of 

transformatioii      of     chemical 

energy  into  electric  energy  is 

exactly   equal   to  the   rate   of 

conversion   of   electric   enei^ 

into  heat  in  the  cell,  and  the 

cell  neither  gives  energy  to  the 

Figa.  ITS,  1T»,  177, 178.  outside    circuit    nor     receives 

energy  &om  it.     This  is  what 

hap|)en3  when  a  cell  is  short-circuited  with  an  extremely 

short  thick  copper  wire,  or  when  the  current  passing 

through   a  cell  in  a  circuit  containing  other  current 

generators  is  such  that  the  potential  at  the  terminal  of 
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the  cell  by  which  the  current  leaves  the  cell  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  potential  at  the  terminal  by  which  it  entera 

In  Fig.  177  the  rate  of  transformation  of  chemical 
energy  into  electric  energy  is  less  than  the  rate  of  con- 
version of  electric  energy  into  heat  in  the  cell,  and  the 
cell  abstracts  energy  from  the  outside  circuit. 

In  Fig.  178  the  rate  at  which  the  cell  receives  energy 
from  the  outside  circuit  equals  the  sum  of  the  rates  at 
which  electric  energy  is  converted  into ,  chemical  energj^ 
in  the  cell,  and  at  which  electric  energy  is  converted  into 
heat  in  th^  cell. 

Fig.  175  may  be  likened  to  a  pimip  which  raises  water, 
and  also  wastes  some  energy  in  friction ;  Fig.  176  to  a 
pump  which  raises  no  water,  but  wastes  all  the?  energy  it 
receiires  in  friction  iji  its  own  mechanism  ;  Fig.  177  to  a 
pump  which  raises  Wjater,  wasting  some  energy  in  friction, 
and  which  is  partly  driven  by  allowing  the  water  to  sub- 
sequently fall  to  a  greate^r  distance  than  that,  to  which 
the  pump  has  raised  it^  Fig.  178  corresponds  with  a 
turbine  which  is  driven  by  falling  water,  some  of  the 
energy  of  the  falling  water  being  wasted  in  friction  of 
the  mechanism. 

Example  9l6.— What  are  the  maximum  currents  that 
<»n  be  paissed  through  the  following  cells,  if  they  are  not 
to  abstract  energy  from  the  circuit  when  they  are  joined 
uj)  80  that  their  E.M.F.  tends  to  assist  the  current] 

Cell  (a)  has  E.M.F.  I'l  volt  and  resistance  75  ohm. 
Cell  (b)  has  E.M.F.  1*5  volt  and  resistance  *3  ohm. 
Cell  (c)  has  E.M.F.  2-1  volt  and  resistance  '1  ohm. 

Answer, — (a)  1'47  ampere. 
(6)  5*00  amperes, 
(c)  21'0  amperes. 
124.   External    Circuit  that  BeceivQB  Maximum 
Power  from  a  Given  Current  Generator.— Let  E  be  the 

E.M.F.  of  the  current  generator  in  volts,  and  b  its  resist^ 
ance  in  ohms,  then,  if  A  is  the  current  in  amperes  pro- 
duced when  the  teiiQi];ia][s  of  the  geaerator  are  oonnected 
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to  the  ends  of  some  external  circuit,  and  if  W  is  the 
power  in  watts  given  to  this  external  circuit,  W^  the 
electric  power  in  watts  produced  in  the  generator,  and 
Wg  the  power  in  watts  wasted  in  heating  the  generator, 

'      Wi  =  AE 

Wg  =  A36, 
.-.       W   =  A(E  -  A6) 
in  all  cases. 

The  change,  however,  produced  in  the  value  of  W  by 
varying  the  external  circuit  so  as  to  alter  the  value  of  A 
will  depend  on  whether  the  values  of  E  and  b  are  con- 
stant and  independent  of  the  value  of  A,  or  whether  one 
or  both  vary  with  A.  If  the  generator  be  one  having  a 
fixed  E.M.F.  and  resistance  an  examination  of  the  change 
of  the  value  of  W  with  a  variation  in  the  current.  A,  is 
quite  simple.  For  when  the  external  circuit  is  so  selected 
that  A  is  very  small,  thenyf\a  obviouslyyery  smaJll;  if,  now, 
the  circuit  be  gradually  altered  so  as  to  make  A  increase 

then  W  increases ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  A  has  nearly 

•p 

its  maximum  value,  viz.  — ,  which  is,  of  course,  attained 

0 

on  the  generator  being  short-circuited,  W  is  very  small 
again.  As  A  is  continuously  increased  there  must,  there- 
fore, be  some  valujB  of  A  at  which  W  ceases  to  increase 
and  begins  to  diminish,  or,  in  other  words,  there  must  be 
some  value  of  A  which  makes  the  expression  just  given 
for  W  a  maximum. 

To  ascertain  this  value  of  A  we  may  employ 
various  methods;  for  example,  we  may  give  arbitrary 
values  to  E  and  6,  plot  a  curve  connecting  W  and  A, 
and  find  out  by  inspection  the  "approximate  value  of  A 
for  which  W  is  a  maximum.  Such  a  curve  is  seen  in 
Fig.  179,  the  values  of  2  volts  and  3  ohms  having  been 
arbitrarily  given  to  E  and  h  respectively  in  calculating 
the  values  of  the  expression  for  W.  From  this  curve  we 
see  that  W  is  a  maximum  for  some  value  of  A  between 
0'32  ampere  and  0*36  ampere^  and  that  this  value  of  A 
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is  Bomewhat  nearer  0-32  than  0-36  ampere.  If  the  curve 
be  drawa  oa  a  much  larger  scale,  so  that  the  value  of  A 
tliat  makes  W  a  maximum  can  be  read  off  with  still 
greater  accuracy,  it  is  found  that  this  value  of  A  is  0'33 
or  J  ampere,     Now  J  ampere  is  half  §  ampere,  which  is 


Hi.  m.— Oona  iboirins  tta  Tilos  ot  Uis  Onmnt  tlut  iItW  Om  Maximum 
Fdwbi  to  in  External  Orcalt. 

the  current  that  the  generator  would  produce  if  ghort- 
circuited,  and  the  same  result  would  be  arrived  at  what- 
ever values  were  given  to  E  and  c;  therefore,  generally, 
we  may  conclude  that:  the  external  circuit  which  receives 
maaiAmumpffwerJrom  a  current  generator,  ofJixedS.M.F. 
ind  Teaiitance,  is  the  circuit  which  makes  the  current  half 
M  great  aa  it  would  he  if  the  generator  were  ehort- 
orcMtierf. 
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The  following  is  another  way  of  obtaining  the  same 

Since        W  =  A  (E  -  A  6), 

W  =  -(A36-AE), 

or        y  =  -(A^  --J-J;  - 

therefore,  subtracting  and  adding  —    we  have 

-=-(a^-a-  +  -)+  -. 

/  E\3 

Now,  since  f  A  —  —  J    is  a  square  it  can  never  be 

W 

negative,  therefore  -t-  will  be  a  maximum  when 

0 

A  E 

A   =    T-T  • 

25 

This  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  A  which 
makes  W  a  maximum  is  simpler  than  the  preceding  graph- 
ical method,  but,  unlike  the  former,  it  gives  no  indication 
of  the  way  W  diminishes  from  its  maximum  value  as  A 

E 
is  made  greater  or  less  than  --r.     A  more  detailed  con- 

sideration  of  this  point  will  be  found  in  §  126,  page  397 

When        A    =-^, 

26 

E2 
we  have     W,  = 


and 


VVi 

^HMM 

26' 

w, 



K2 

46' 

W 

= 

ib' 
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therefore  o  current  generator,  of  fiaxd  E.M.F.  and_re»iiil- 
anee,  taiU  give  maximum  poioer  to  an  external  circuit 
when  half  the  electric  power  produced  in  the  generator  is 
teasted  in  heating  itself  and  half  is  given  to  the  external 
circuit;  or  wb  may  conclude  that  the  greatest  power  a 
generator  affixed  E,M.F.  and  resietanee  can  give  to  any 
external  circuit  is  one  quarter  of  the  power  wkic/i  the 
generator  tvould  develop  if  short-circuited. 

A  third  method  for  ascertaining  the  conditions  of 
the  external  circait  so 
that  it  may  receive  the  ' 
maximum  power  is  the 
following : — Along  two 
axes  OY  and  ox,  at 
right  angles  to  one 
another  (Fig.  180),  set 
off  lengths  o  P  and  o  Q 
respectively,  to  repre- 
sent to  scale  E  the 
constant  E.M.F.  of 
the   generator  in  volts  ^^' 

and  A  the  current   in 

amperes  produced  with  some  particuUi-  arrangement  of 
the  outside  circuit.  Through  the  jwint  o  draw  a  line  o  h, 
making  with  o  s  an  angle  ROX,  such  that 
tan.  Rox  =:  b,  the  constant  resistance  of  the  generator. 
Through  the  point  q  draw  a  line  parallel  to  Op,  cutting 
0  R  in  B,  and  through  the  point  p  a  line  parallel  to  oq, 
meeting  q  s  in  t. 

Then  since  q  g  =  a  x  tan.  rox 
Q  8  =  Ab, 
therefore  QS  represents  to  scale  the  P.D.  employed  in 
sending  the  current  through  the  generator,  hence  s  T 
represents  V  the  P.D.  in  volts  between  the  terminals  of 
the  generator.  Through  the  point  B  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  0  Q,  and  meeting  o  p  in  u. 
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Then  the  area  of  the  rectangle 

O  Q  T  P  =  AE 

=  W„ 
the  area  of  the  rectangle 

o  Q  a  D  =  A  X  P.D.  used  in  generator 

=  Wj, 

aiid  the  area  of  the  rectangle 

u  s  T  p  ^  AV 

=  W. 

Next  let  the  external  circuit  Ite  altered  so  that  the  cur- 
rent is  slightly  increased, 
and  let  the  current  be 
now  represented  by  o  q' 
(Fig.  181).  Complete 
a  figure  similar  to  the 
preceding,  obtaining 
points  s',  t'  and  u' ; 
then  the  power  now 
wasted  in  the  gener- 
ator WJ  is  represented 
by  the  area  of  the  rect- 
"»  "^  angle  o  q'  s'  u',  and  the 

power  W  given  to  the 
external  circuit  is  represented  by  the  area  of  the 
rectangle  u'  h'  t'  p. 

Now  we  wish  to  consider  whether  the  power  given  to 
the  external  circuit  has  been  increased  by  the  increase 
that  has  been  made  in  the  current,  that  is,  we  desire  to 
know  whether  the  area  u'  a'  t'  p  exceeds  the  area  n  s  t  p. 
From  Fig,  181  we  see  that 


=  Z8   xzT  —  azxua. 

;'  =  Q  q' ; 

r  =  ST  —   8Z, 

=   V  -8z; 
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also    ^A  =  --, 
z  s        us 

s=  tan.  Rox, 

.  • .     s  z  =  6  X  Q  q'  ; 
and     u  s  =  o  Q, 

therefore,  substituting  these  values  for  zs*,  z  T,  s  z  and 
u  s  in  the  expression  given  above,  we  see  that  the  increase 
in  the  power  given  to  the  external  circuit  by  an  increase 
in  the  current  of  Q  q'  equals 

but  Q  q'  is  small  compared  with  o  Q,  since  by  hypothesis 
only  a  small  change  was  made  in  the  current,  therefore 
the  increase  in  the  power  given  to  the  external  circuit, 
produced  by  making  a  small  increase  in  the  current, 
equals  approximately 

qq'(V— 5xoq). 

This  expression  will  be  positive  as  long  as  V  exceeds 
6  X  o  Q,  and  will  become  negative  when  Y  becomes  less 
than  b  X  oq.  But  6  x  oq  represents  the  P.D.  used  in 
sending  the  current  through  the  cell ;  hence  making  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  circuit  so  as  to  produce  small 
increments  in  the  current  will  increase  the  power  given 
to  the  external  circuit  as  long  as  V,  the  P.D.  between 
the  terminals  of  the  generator,  exceeds  the  P.D.  used  in 
the  generator  itself;  but  when  these  two  become  equal 
any  f  urtlier  increase  in  the  current  will  make  the  increase 
in  the  power  delivered  negative — that  is,  will  begin  to 
diminish  the  power  given  to  the  external  circuit.  Con- 
sequently, tlie  external  circuit  that  receives  maacimum 
^power  fr&in  a  cwrr&ni,  generator ^  of  fixed  E,M,F.  and 
resistance,  is  tJie  circuit  that  makes  tlie  P,D,  between  the 
ienmnaJs  of  the  generator  eqvul  to  half  its  E,M,F. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  law  that  it  is  most  easy  to  test 
experimentally,  and  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  169, 
page  366,  may  conveniently  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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The  product  of  the  readings  of  the  ammeter  A  and  the 
voltmeter  v  gives  the  power  furnished  to  the  external 
circuit,  and  if  x,  tlie  resistance  of  this  circuit,  be  altered 
and  a  set  of  simultaneous  readings  of  the  ammeter  and 
voltmeter  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  product  of 
these  readings  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  deflection 
of  the  voltmeter  is  half  the  deflection  that  is  obtained 
on  breaking  the  external  circuit — that  is,  when  the  P.D. 
between  the  battery  terminals  is  half  its  RM.F. 

To  test  the  law  in  its  two  previous  forms  would 
require  the  battery  to  be  short-circuited,  but  the  E.M.F. 
of  even  a  so-called  "constant  battery"  would  change 
somewhat  if  the  battery  were  short-circuited ;  while  in 
the  case  of  many  useful  batteries,  although  the  E.M.F.  is 
fairly  constant  when  the  resistance  of  i;he  external 
circuit  is  two,  three,  or  more  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
battery  itself,  it  would  fall  considerably  on  the  battery 
being  short-circuited,  and  therefore  would  render  an 
experimental  test  of  the  law  in  its  first  two  forms  very 
difficult  to  carry  out. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  preceding  results  are  all 
generally  true,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  that  portion  of 
the  external  circuit  which  we  desire  shall  receive  maxi- 
mum power.  For  example,  the  reasoning  would  be 
exactly  the  same  whether  the  portion  of  the  external 
circuit  under  consideration  were  composed  of  a  variable 
resistance  or  whether  it  contained  in  addition  a  forward 
E.M.F.  produced  by  some  current  generator  that  could 
be  altered,  or  a  back  E.M.F.  produced  by  some  electro- 
lytic cell,  or  by  a  running  electromotor,  the  E.M.F.  of 
which  could  be  adjusted  to  bring  the  current  to  the 
required  value. 

From  what  precedes,  then,  we  may  conclude : — - 

(1)  If  an  external  circuit  be  a  simple  resistance  of 
X  ohms,  then  in  order  that  it  may  receive  maximuiA 
power  from  a  generator  having  a  fixed  E.M.F.  of  E  volts 
and  a  fixed  resistance  of  b  ohms 

X  must  equal  b.  i 
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(2)  If  the  external  circuit  contain  in  addition  a  forward 
E.M.F.  of  E'  volts, 

E  +  E  ,   E 

TT^  must  equal  j^ 

X  —'  h 

or    E'  must  equal     q  r      x  E. 

(3)  If  it  contain  instead  a  back  EM.F.  of  E'  volts, 

5  —  33 

E'  must  equal     q  r      x  E. 

125.  Arrangement  of  Part  of  the  External  Circuit 
to  Beeeive  Maximum  Power. — If  we  desire  that  a  cur- 
rent  generator  of  fixed  EM.F.  and  resistance  shall  give 
maximum  power  to  a  portion  of  an  external  circuit — for 
example,  if  the  generator  be  connected  by  long  leads  of 
fixed  resistance  I  ohms  to  a  motor  or  to  lamps  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  we  desire  to  arrange  the  motor  or  the  lamps 
so  that  they  shall  receive  the  maximum  power — then  the 
fixed  resistance  of  the  leads  must  be  added  to  the  fixed 
resistance  of  the  generator ;  hence  for  h  in  what  precedes 
we  must  substitute  h  •\-l. 

The  three  equations  given  at  the  end  of  §124  state  the 
conditions  under  which  an  external  circuit  of  resistance  x 
ohms  shall  receive  maximum  power,  this  power  being 
wholly  employed  in  heating  the  circuit  if  it  be  a  simple 
resistance,  and  partly  so  employed  if  the  external  circuit 
has  any  resistance  at  all.  If,  however,  there  be  an 
apparatus  in  the  external  circuit  which  has  a  back  E.M.]p. 
of  E'  volts,  and  which,  therefore,  for  example,  produces 
a  transformation  of  electric  energy  into  mechanical  pr 
chemical  energy,  and  if  we  desire  to  arrange  this  back  ' 
EM.F.  so  that  this  transformation  of  energy  may  be 
efiected  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  not  merely  that  the 
apparatus  shall  receive  the  maximum  power,  then  the 
solution  is  not  the  one  previously  given. 

For  if  m  be  the  resistance  of  this  apparatus  in  ohms, 
h  and  I  being  the  resistances  of  the  generator  and  the 
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leads  in  ohms,  then  what  we  now  desire  is  not   that 
A-!   'E  —  A  (b  +  l)   >  shall  be  a  maximum,  but  that 


A  E'  shall  be  a  maximum. 

We  know  that    . 

E  -  E' 
A  = 


6  +  Z  +  W 

•••     ^E'=,^7f     xE'; 

and,  by  comparing  this  with  the  expression  A  (E  =  A 6), 
which  was  shown  in  §  124  page  388,  to  be  a^  maxinmni 

E 

when  A  equalled  5-7,  we  may  conclude  that  the  expression 

just  found  for  A  E'  will  be  a  maximum  when 

E 
E'=-2. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  expression  for  the 
rate  of  transformation  of  electric  energy  into  non-heat 
energy  in  the  apparatus  becomes 

E2  . 

4(6  +  /  +  my 
and  this  equals 

E-  ~    V 

2_       X  (6  +  /  +  m), 


which  is  the  power  expended  by  the  generator  in  heating 
the  circuit ;  so  that  here  again  the  power  utilised  is  half 
the  total  electric  power  which  the  generator  develops. 

Gonsequfently,  while  it  follows  from  the  equation. 
given  at  the  end  of  §  124,  page  239,  that  the  apparatus  in 
question  will  receive  maximum  powfer  when 

.     b  ■{■  I  —  m         . 

•  -^  =    2  (6  +  I)    ^  *'' 

the   rate    of    transformation    of    electric    Energy    iiiV> 
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mechanical  or  chemical  energy,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
effected  most  rapidly  in  the  apparatus  when 

E 

E'  =  -2.. 

All  the  preceding  conclusions  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  E.M.F.  and  resistance  of  the  primary 
current  generator  &veJioced  snd  independent  of  the  current 
flowing,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  external  circuit 
is  the  only  variable  under  consideration.  If,  however, 
either  the  E.M.F.  or  the  resistance  of  the  primary  gener- 
ator change  with  alterations  in  the  current,  then  the 
preceding  conclusions  will  not  be  generally  time,  and  the 
particular  arrangement  of  the  external  circuit  that  will 
receive  maximum  power  from  the  generator  will  depend  on 
the  exact  way  in  which  the  E.M.F.  and  resist/ance  of  the 
generator  varies  with  the  current  in  each  particular  case. 

Another  class  of  problem  also  sometimes  arises  in 
practice — viz.  one  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  external 
circuit  are  fixed  and  cannot  be  altered,  and  it  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  generator  which  gives  maximum 
power  to  this  external  circuit  that  we  desire  to  find  out. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  clear  that,  since  the  conditions  of 
the  external  circuit  are  fixed  by  hypothesis,  the  power 
given  to  it  will  depend  on  the  current  passing  through 
it;  hence  the  problem  reduces  itself  to  finding  the 
arrangement  of  the  generator  that  will  send  the  greatest 
current  through  a  given  external  circuit.  To  solve  this 
problem  some  condition  must  necessarily  be  given  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  generator,  since  without  such  a 
condition  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  larger  the  E.M.F. 
and  the  smaller  the  resistance  of  the  generator  the  greater 
will  be  the  current  it  will  send  through  the  external 
circuit.  When  this  condition  is  that  the  generator  con- 
sists of  &  fixed  number  of  galvanic  cells  of  a  given  type 
the  problem'  of  finding  the  aiTangement  of  these  cells  to 
produce  the  maximum  current  through  the  fixed  external 
circuit  will  be  found  solved  in  §  163,  page  648.     Other 
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problems  differing  somewhat  in  character,  but  having  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  problem  discussed  in  this  and 
the  preceding  section,  will  be  found  solved  in  §  164,  page 
549,  in  §  165,  page  553,  and  in  §  166,  page  555. 

ExampU  97. — What  is  the  maximum  horse-power  that 
can  be  given  to  any  external  circuit  by  a  battery  of  50 
cells  in  series,  each  having  a  resistance  of  0*05  ohm  and ' 
anE.M.R  of  2-2  volts] 

Answer, — The  maximum  power  will  be  one-quarter 
of  the  power  which  the  battery  would  develop  if  short- 
circuited,  on  the  assumption  that  short-circuiting  the 
battery  did  not  affect  its  E.M.F.  or  resistance.  There- 
fore the  maximum  power  that  can  be  given  to  any 
external  circuit  equals 

1        50  X  2-2 

T  ^  50  X  0  05  ^  ^^  ^  2-2,  or  1,210,  watts, 

which  equals  1*622  horse-power. 

Eocample  98. — How  many  glow  lamps,  each  requiring 
a  current  of  \  ampere  and  a  P.D.  of  100  volts  between 
its  terminals  to  make  it  glow  properly,  can  be  used  with 
the  above  battery  of  cells,  and  how  should  the  lamps  be 
arranged  1 

Answer, — In  order  that  the  battery  may  give  maxi- 
mum power  to  the  lamps,  the  lamps,  as  they  contain  no 
forward  or  back  E.M.F.,  must  be  grouped  so  that  the 
resistance  of  the  group  equals  the  resistance  of  the 
battery.     The  latter  is  2 '5  ohms,  while  that  of  one  lamp 

100 
is  -T— ,  or  300  ohms ;  hence  the  lamps  must  be  placed  in 

parallel,  and,  if  />  be  the  number  of  lamps  arranged  in 
parallel,  the  lamps  will  receive  maximum  power  when 

300       , , 

that  is,  when/?  =  120. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  120  lamps  oan  be 
used  in  parallel  and  each  receive  ^  ampere ;  indeed,  all 
the  preceding  shows  ub    is  that  arranging  lamps   in 
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parallel  up  to  the  number  of  120  is  the  method  for 
causing  the  group  of  lamps  to  receive  the  maximum 
power  from  the  battery  of  50  cells.  To  find  the  actual 
number  of  lamps^  p^  that  can  be  employed  in  parallel, 
each  lamp  receiving  a  current  of  ^  ampere,  we  have 

P  50  X  2-2         . 

3  =  50  X  0-05  +  ^  ' 

.-.'    p  =  12, 

or  twelve  is  the  greatest  number  of  lamps  that  can  be 
used,  and  they  must  be  arranged  in  parallel. 

Example  99. — A  current  generator  having  a  fixed 
KM.F.  of  80  volts  and  a  resistance  of  0*7  ohm  is  used  to 
drive  an  electromotor  having  a  resistance  of  ^  ohm,  the 
electromotor  being  connected  with  the  generator  by  mains 
having  a  resistance  of  2  ohms.  What  should  be  the 
back  E.M.F.  of  the  motor  so  that  it  will  receive  the 
maximum  power  ? 

Answer,      ••     ,^  ^  ~" . —   x  80,  or  32*6  volts. 
2  (0-7  +  2) 

Example  100.— What  should  be  the  back  E.M.F.  of 
the  motor  in  the  last  question  so  that  it  may  develop  the 
greatest  mechanical  power  1  Answer, — 40  volts. 

126.  Way  in  which  Power  Received  by  External 
Circuit  Varies  from  Maximum. — In  all  problems  of 
maxima  and  minima  it  is  important  not  merely  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  value  of  the  variable  that  makes  the 
given  expression  a  maximum  or  minimum,  but  to  con- 
sider also  how  much  change  is  produced  in  the  value  of 
the  expression  in  question  when  the  value  of  the  variable 
is  altered  from  that  required  to  make  it  a  maximum  or 
minimum. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  that  a  current  generator 

of  constant  E.M.F.  of  E  volts  and  resistance  of  h  ohms 

will  give  maximum  power  to  an  external  circuit  when 

E 
the  current  flowing  equals  -oT*      Suppose,  now,  that  the 
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external  circuit  is  arranged  so  that  the  current  is  10  or 
20  per  cent,  larger  or  smaller  than  this  value,  then  how- 
much  smaller  will  be  the  power  given  to  this  external 
circuit  than  the  maximum  power  which  the  generator 
could  give  to  it  1 

The  power  given  to  the  external  circuit .  -^    „ 

W  =  A(E  -  A6)watts.  ^'^ 


E  -3t 


cr- 


2  6'  -  a  O 

then  W  =  — -J-.  ^jc 

4  6  cc 

If       A  =  ^-  +  C. 


to    ' 

CO 


re 


thenW  =  (|+c)(f-06), 

E3       /  E    '     \  /E  \ 

diminution  of  power       -r-  (;r7+^l  It;"^^) 

.         from  maximum  46^^  6         /   \2  / 

maximum  power  E^ 

4^ 

-  C2_6 

"■  E3- 

46 

and  exactly  the  same  result  would  be  obtained  if  A  were 

E         E 
diminished  from  26  ^  o^ ~  ^*     Hence  the  proportioned 

diminution  in  the  power  given  to  the  external  circuit  J^rom 
its  maximuin  valv^  equals  the  square  of  the  proportional 
change  in  tlie  current  from  the  valvs  t/uit  makes  the  power 
a  maximum 
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For  example,  if  E  «=  10  volts;  • 
and  6=1  ohm, 
the  external  circuit  will  receive  the  maximum  power, 
viz.  25  watts,  when  the  current  is  5  amperes.  If,  now, 
the  exjbemal  circuit  be  such  that  the  current  is  7  or  3 
amperes,  that  is,  40  per  cent,  greater,  or  40  per  cent,  less, 
than  5  amperes,  the  power  given  the  external  drcuit  will 

be  21  watts,  that  is  only  ( i  t  or  16  per  cent.,  less 

\100J  . 

than  25  watts,  the  maximum. 

Further,  to  produce  a  given  percentage  change  in  the 

current  we  must  make  a  still  greater  percentage  change 

in  the  external  resistance,  hence  the  power  given  to  the 

external  circuit  will  not  difler  much  from  the  maximum 

even  when    the   external  resistance  differs  considerably 

from  that  which  causes  the  external  circuit  to  receive  the 

maximum  power.     To  find  the  exact  change  produced  in 

the  power    let  the  external  circuit  consist  of  a  simple 

resistance  equal  to  6  —  r  ohms,  then  we  have 

diminution  of 

power  from  maximum 


maximum  power 


=  (f) 


2 


diminution  of  j  «  _  j 

power  from  maximum  __    \2  6  —  r         2  6/ 

maximum  power  /  E  \^ 


.2 


(2  6  -  r)3 


_    /rV  1 


T 

where  -  is  the  proportional  diminution  in  the  resistance 
h 
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of  the  external  circuit  from  the  value  that  caases  the 
external  circuit  to  receive  maximum  power. 

If,  instead  of  the  external  circuit  having  a  resistance 
of  r  ohms,  less  than  that  of  the  battery,  it  had  had  a 
resistance  of  r  ohms  greater  than  6,  then  we  should  have 
found 

diminution  of 

power  from  maximum         /  r  \*  1 


limum         /  **  \ 


maximum  power  \  b  J  f         rxa 


(^  ^  0^ 


As  an  example  let  the  resistance  of  the  external 
circuit  be  onlj  half  that  of  the  battery,  that  is,  let 


diminution  of 
then     power  from  maximum 


1  =  1 

\         2 


=  GJ  ^ 


maxim  lun  power        .     V  27  (1*6)* 

1 

so  that  a  diminution  of  the  resistance  of  the  external 

circuit  from  6  to  ~  causes  the  power  received  by  the 

external  circuit  to  be  diminished  by  only  Jth. 

Again,  let  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  be  50 

per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  battery,  that  is,  let  - 

o 

be  ^  as  before,  but  now  using  the  second  form  of  the 

formula  we  have 

diminution  of 

power  from  maximum 

maximum  ~~   V  2  7     ^    (2*5)^ 

1 


~   (2^    ^    (2-5 


26 
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BO  tliat  au  increase  of  the  external  resistance  from  6  to  -^  fr 
causes  the  power  received  by  the  external  circuit  to  be' 
diminished  by  only,  ^^th.  And  an  examination  of  the 
second  form  of  the  formula  shows  that  we  may  go  on 
increasing  r   until  r  equals  b,  that  is,  we   may  go  on 


Six.  182.— Curve  conneotfnit  tlis 
BesiBi 

increasing  the  external  resistance  from  6  to  2  &  without 
the  power  given  to  the  external  circuit  being  less  than 
the  maximum  by  more  than  ^th. 

Finally,  then,  we  may  conclude  that,  if  the  external 
rarcuit  be  a  simple  resistance,  having  any  value  between 

-  and  2  b  ohms,  the  power  that  it  will  receive  will  not 
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be  less  than  89  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  power,  viz. 

7-7-  watts. 
46 

The  ciirve  in  Fig.  182  shows  the  connection  between  ar, 
the  external  resistance,  and  W,  the  power  received  by  the 
external  circuit,  equal  lengths  being  taken  to  represent 
an  ohm  and  a  watt,  and  values  of  7  volts  and  2i  ohms 
being  arbitrarily  taken  for  the  fixed  values  of  E  and  6. 
The  curve  is  very  flat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  x  equal  to 
b,  which  illustrates  what  has  been  proved  above,  viz.  that 
while  a  generator  of  fixed  E.M.F.  and  resistance  b  ohms 
gives  the  maximum  power  to  an  external  circuit,  composed 
of  a  simple  resistance  x  ohms,  when  x  equals  6,  the  power 
received  by  the  external  circuit  will  not  be  materially 
diminished  if  x  has  any  value  from  about  ^b  to  l^b. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  the  power  given  by  the 
generator  to  a  portion  only  of  the  circuit,  and  if  this 
portion  consisted  of  a  simple  resistance  of  x  ohms,  then 
in  all  the  preceding  equations  we  should  have  to  sub- 
stitute b  +  I  for  b  where  I  ohms  was  the  fixed  resistance 
of  the  leads  connecting  the  generator  with  the  portion 
of  the  circuit  under  consideration.  And  the  curve  in 
Fig.  182  would  then  connect  the  power  given  to  this 
portion  of  the  external  circuit  when  x  was  the  resistance 
of  this  portion  alone,  and  when  the  resistance  of  the 
battery  and  leads  together  was  2^  ohms. 

If  the  external  circuit,  instead  of  consisting  of  a 
simple  resistance,  contains  an  apparatus  possessing  a  back 
E.M.F.  of  E'  volts,  then  we  saw  in  §  125,  page  394,  that, 
apart  from  beating  due  to  resistance,  a  generator  having  a 
fixed  E.M.F.  of  E  volts  will  cause  the  rate  of  transforma- 
tion of  electric  energy  in  this  appai-atus  to  be  a  maximum 

E 

when  this  back  KM.F.  is  adjusted  so  that  it  equals  -  • 

Now  this  rate  of  transformation  of  energy  we  have  seen 

equals  E  -  E'  ^,       ^^ 

-. = X  E  watts, 

b  +  I  -j-  m 
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where  6,  I  and  m  are  the  resbtanoes  in  ohms  of  the 
generator,  the  leads  and  the  apparatus  in  question,  and 
by  applying  to  this  expression  exactly  the  reasoning  that 
was  used  in  cbnnection  with  the  expression  A  (E  —  Ab) 
at  the  beginning  of  th6  section,  it  can  be  shown  that  when 

E'  =  -  ±  F 

diminution  of  rate  of  transformation 
of  energy  from  maximum  rate  ' 

maximum  rate  of  transformation      "" 
of  energy 

f 

Hcnde,  the  proportional  dimvmUion  of  the  rate  of  trails- 

formatum  of  electric  energy  due  to  a  ba>ck  E.M.F,  in  an 

app(vratu8  eqtKils  the  square  of  the  proportional  change  in 

the  back  £.M.F.  of  the  app^oMs  from  the  value  that 

makes  the  r€Ue  of  transfom^tion  a  maoiimum. 

For  example,  if        E  =  20  volts 

then,  apart  from  the  production  of  heat  due  to  resistance, 

the  rate  of  transformation  of  electric  energy  will  be  a 

maximum  when  the  back  E.M.F.  is  10  volts.   If,  however, 

iheback  E^M.F.  is  15  or  5  volts,  that  is,  50  per  cent. 

greater,  or  50  per  cent,  less,  than  10  volts,  the  rate  of 

traQ8formati(»;L  of  electric  energy  - 

5  15 

will  be — X  5  watts  and  ; 1 x  5  watts 

6  +  ^  +  m  o  +  *-fm 

/50\2 
respectively,  which  are  each  only  t  -— r  j  ,  or  25  per  cent., 

less  than  -  ^  . 

7^^ X  10  watts, 

b  +  ^+  t7i 

the  maximum  rate  of  transformation. 

Example  101. — If  a  ba,ttery  of  50  cells  in  series,  each 
having  an  E.M:F.  of  2 -2  volts  and  a  resistance  of  005 
ohm,  be  giving^the  maximum  power  to.  an  external  circuit, 
what  is  the  curyeiii  that  flows,  and  by  how  much  per 
cent,  wiir  tli^-  power  given   to   the   outside   circuit  be 
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reduced  if  the  circuit  be  altered  so  that  the  current  flow- 
ing is  diminished  by  20  per  cent  f 

Answer, — 22  amperes ; 

By  4  per  cent. 
Example  102. — If  the  external  circuit  in  the  last 
question  consist  of  a  simple  resistance,  what  is  the  value 
of  this  resistance  when  it  receives  maximum  power,  and 
by  how  much  per  cent,  will  the  power  given  to  the 
external  circuit  be  reduced  if  its  resistance  is  (a)  50  per 
cent,  smaller,  (b)  40  per  cent  larger,  than  that  which' 
corresponds  with  maximum  power) 

Anstoer, — 2*5  ohms ; 

By  6 '25  per  c^it., 
By  2-778  per  cent 
Example  103. — A  generator  having  a  fixed  E.M.F. 
of  220  volts  drives  a  motor.  What  should  be  the  back 
E.lVf.F.  of  the  motor  so  that  it  may  develop  the  greatest 
mechanical  power,  and  by  how  much  will  the  power  it 
develops  be  reduced  if  the  back  E.M.F.  be  increased  by 
|rd8  above  this  value  ?  Anstoer.  — 1 10  volts ; 

By  fths. 

127.  Efficiency. — When,  by  means  of  any  machine, 
or  contrivance,  one  form  of  energy  is  converted  into 
another  form,  some  heat  is  produced ;  hence,  if  heat  energy 
is  not  the  form  in  which  the  energy  is  required  after  the 
conversion,  some  portion  of  the  energy  which  has  been 
used  up  has  been  converted  into  a  useless  form  as  far  as 
the  object  in  question  is  concerned,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  wasted;  Consequently,  in  sJl  cases  the 
amount  of  useful  energy  produced  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  energy  used  up.  For  example,  when  a  machine  is 
used  to  do  work  there  is  a  waste  of  energy  in  the  heating 
of  the  bearings  of  the  machine ;  if  falling  water  is  em- 
ployed to  turn  a  water  wheel  there  is  in  addition  waste  of 
energy  in  the  eddies  set  up  in  the  water,  in  the  splash  of 
the  water  against  the  blades  of  the  wheel  as  well  as  in 
the  friction  of  the  water  stream  against  the  sidea  of  the 
channel  which  guides  it  to  the  wheeL     When  oil,  wax, 
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gas,  ^.,  are  consumed  as  illuminants  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  available  energy  is  converted  into  the 
special  form  of  eneigy,  called  light^  which  affects  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  and  the  greater  part  is  wasted  in  heat, 
whose  action  on  the  eye  does  not  differ  from  its  action  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Again,  in  a  battery  a  certain 
anK>unt  of  chemical  energy  is  wasted  in  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  "local  action**  {see  §  132,  page  428),  which  goes 
on  even  when  the  battery  is  producing  no  useful  current ; 
further,  on  the  battery  being  used  to  send  a  current 
thi'ough  some  external  circuit  a  portion  of  the  chemical 
energy  that  is  converted  into  the  electric  energy  is 
always  wasted  in  heating  the  battery  in  consequence  of 
its  resistance. 

The  value  of  any  machine  or  contrivance  for  effecting 
a  conversion  of  one  form  of  energy  into  another  depends 
first  on  the  rate  at  which  energy  in  a  useful  form  is 
evolved  by  it — that  is,  the  useful  power  the  machine 
develops,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  its  "useful 
activity  " — secondly,  the  value  of  the  contrivance  depends 
on  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  useful  energy  produced  to 
the  amount  used  up  in  the  process,  and  this  ratio  is  called 
the  ** efficiency" 

Efficiency y  then,  is  expressed  by  a  simple  number,  less 
than  unity,  such  as  \,  0*63,  75  per  cent.,  84  per  cent. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  found  convenient  to  employ 
different  units  of  energy,  or  of  power,  in  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  the  fraction  which  represents  the 
efficiency.  For  example,  while  the  true  efficiency  of  a 
glow  lamp  does  not  generally  exceed  0*01 — ^that  is,  not 
more  than  one-hundredth  of  the  electric  energy  supplied 
to  it  is  converted  into  light — the  efficiency  of  a  glow 
lamp  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  ^  candle  per  watt,  mean- 
ing that  an  electric  power  of  4  watts  must  be  supplied 
to  the  lamp  to  produce  an  illumination  of  1  candle. 

When  any  current  generator  developing  an  E.M.F. 
of  E  volts  and  having  a  resistance  of  h  ohms  is  sending 
a  current  of  A  amperes  round  any  circuit,  the  ratio 
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i^hich  the  power  in  watts  given  'to  the  external  circuit 
bears  to  the  electric  power  in  watts  developed  in  the 

S^'^^^^^  A(E-A6). 

AE         ' 

therefore,  this  fraction  is  the  efficiency  of  the  generator. 
The  name  "electrical  efficiency"  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  preceding  expresi^ion  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
"  commercial  efficiervcy "  of  the  generator,  which  means 
the  ratio  of  the  liseful  electric  power  it  produces  to  the 
total  power  it  consumes.  Now,  the  toted  power  con- 
sumed is  always  greater  than  the  total  electric  power 
the  generator  produces.  For  example,  if  the  generator 
be  a  battery  some  of  the  chemicals  will  often  be  wasted 
'  in  local  action,  or  if  it  be  a  dynamo  there  will  be  power 
wasted  in  friction  at  the  bearings  of  the  machine,  &c. 
Hence  the  commercial  ejfflciekcy  of  a  generator  i$  always 

less  than  \   /„         .  ,;  ' 

A(E:-  Ab) 

AE  •      ■;;  •    ■         - 

Similarly,  if  E'  be  the  back  E.M.F.  of  a  motor  in 
volts,  m  its  resistance  in  ohins,  and  A  be  the  current  in 
amperes  flowing,  the  electrical  efficiency  of  the  motor  is 

AE^  ■ 

A  (E'  +  A  m) ' 

while  its  camm^rcial  efficiency ^  or  the  ratio  of  the  u^ful 
mechanical  power  it  produces  to  the  electric  pow«r  it 
receives  from  the  mains,  will  be  less  than  thi^,  since 
some  of  the  mechanical  power  which  the  motor  produces 
will  be  wasted  in  the  friction  at  its  beaiings,  as  well  as  in 
the  friction  between  the  rotating  commutator  and  the 
:  brushes,  &c.  The  commercial  efficiency^  however,  of  very 
large  well-made  dynamos  and  motors  is  as  high  iu9  93 
per  cent 

Exatnple  104. — What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  Cur- 
rent generator  so  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  power  produced 
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by  it  shall  be  given  to  the  outside  circuit^  consisting  of  a 
simple  conductor  having  a  resistance  of  35  ohms  1 

W®  ^*^®   35"+^  =  100' 
if  6  b6  the  resistance  of  the  generator ; 

.-.     5  =  1-842 

Answer, — 1'842  ohm. 

Example  105.-^10 J  horse-power  is  spent  in  driving 
a  dynamo  which  maintains  a  P.D.  of  100  volts  between 
its  terminals  when  it  is  generating  a  current  of  60 
ampei^es.  What  is  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the 
machine  ? 

Answer, — 10 J  horse- power  equals  IQJ  x  746,  or 
7646*5  watts,  wMle  a  current  of  60  amperes  at  a  P.D.  of 
100  volts  equals  6,000  watts ;  therefore^  the  commercial 
efficiency  is  78*5  per  cent. 

Uocample  106. — A  motor  haying  1^  ohm  resistance 
develops  a  mechanical  power  of  ^  a  horse  when  a  P.D.  of 
60  volts  is  maintained  between  its  terminals  and  a  current 
of  9  amperes  is  sent  through  it.  What  are  the  electrical 
and  the  commercial  efficiencies  of  the  motor  t 

Anstoer. — The  power  wasted  on  account  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  motor  is  121*5  watts,  while  the  power  re- 
ceived is  540  watts ;  therefore,  the  electrical  efficiency  is 

540  —  121*5 

rttv ,  or  77*5  per  cent.     The  mechanical  power 

developed  is  373  watts ;  therefore,  the  commercial  effi- 

•   373       ... 
ciency  is  -^tk,  or  69*1  per  cent. 

Example  107. — An  electromotor  is  required  to  work 
a  pump  raising  water  through  a  height  of  120  feet.  If 
15,000  gallons  are  to  be  raised  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
what  current  will  the  motor  take  at  200  volts*  pressure, 
supposing  the  '^  combined  efficiency  "  of  motor  and  pump 
to  be  60  per  cent.  1 

A  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lbs. ;  hence  the  work  to 
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be  done  in  ten  hours  equals  15,000  x  10  x  120  ft.  lbs., 

BO  that  the  power  exerted  in  foot  pounds  per  minute 

equals  30,000.     But  as  40  per  cent  of  the  power  given 

to  the  motor  is  wasted  in  the  machinerj,  the  motor  must 

10 
receive  -^  x  30,000,  or  50,000  ft  lbs.  per  minute. 

Hence    50,000  =  44*23  x  A  x  200, 
.-.     A  =  5-65. 

Answer, — 5*65  amperes. 

Example  108. — If  electric  energy  is  supplied  by  public 
mains  to  a  factory  at  4Jd.  per  Board  of  Trade  unit,  and 
an  electromotor  works  with  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent., 
how  much  does  the  energy  used  to  drive  the  machinery 
in  the  factory  cost  per  horse-power  hour  1 

Answer. — One  Board  of  Trade  unit  equals  1*340 
horse-power  hour,  and  of  this  80  per  cent,  is  delivered 
by  the  motor  to  the  machinery ;  therefore,  1  -072  horse- 
power hour  costs  4Jd.,  or  one  ,horse-power  hour  costs 
4198d. 

Example  109.  — If  a  glow  lamp  gives  an  illumination 
of  16  candles  when  a  current  of  0*63  ampere  passes  and 
a  P.D.  of  100  volts  is  maintained  between  its  terminals, 
how  many  watts  are  required  per  candle  ? 

ilrwtu^r.— 3*938. 

128.  Efficiency  of  Electric  Transmission  of  Energy. 

— If  a  stream  of  water  be  used  to  work  a  turbine  that 
drives  a  dynamo  producing  a  current  which  flows  through 
long  leads  and  works  an  electromotor  at  the  other  end 
of  the  leads,  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  whole 
arrangement  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  mechanical  power 
developed  by  the  motor  at  the  one  end  of  the  system  to 
the  power  given  by  the  falling  water  to  the  turbine  at 
the  other.  The  whole  power  given  by  the  falling  water 
to  the  turbine  would  not,  however,  be  available  for 
driving  the  machinery  in  a  factory  even  if  the  factory 
were  built  close  to  the  falling  water,  for  some  of  the 
power  will  be  wasted  in  the  turbine  itself;   hence  the 
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**  commercial  efficiency  of  transmission  "  from  one  end  of 
the  system  to  the  other  may  be  taken  as  the  ratio  that 
the  useful  mechanical  power  given  out  by  the  distant 
electromotor  bears  to  the  mechanical  power  given  by  the 
turbine  to  the  dynamo  at  the  near  end.  The  "  electrical 
efficiency  of  transmission  "  in  such  a  case  is  the  ratio 
that  the  electric  i)ower  which  is  converted  into  mechanical 
power  in  the  motor  bears  to  the  electric  power  which  is 
produced  in  the  dynamo,  or  the  electrical  efficiency  of 
transmission  equals 

■     AE'  E; 

AE    ''''    E- 

If  5,  I,  and  m,  be  the  resistances  in  ohms  of  the 
dynamo,  the  leads,  and  the  motor  respectively, 

E  -  E' 

therefore,  eliminating  E',  the  electrical  efficiency  of 
transmission  equals 

Ej-  A^(6  +  I  +  m) 
E 

Now,  whether  E,  6,  and  m  are  constant  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  current,  or  whether  they  change  their 
values  with  the  current,  the  preceding  expression  varies 
from  zero  when  the  external  circuit  is  such  that  A  equals 

E  . 

,        J     —  (which  will  happen  when  the  motor  is  held 

at  rest  so  that  it  has  no  back  E.M.F.  and  acts  simply  like 
a  resistance)  to  unity  when  the  external  circuit  is  such 
that  A  is  zero,  provided,  of  course,  that  neither  h  nor  m 
become  extremely  large  when  A  becomes  very  small. 

The  electrical  efficiency  of  transmission  is,  therefore, 
the  greater  the  smaller  is  the  current.  Diminishing  the 
current,  however,  diminishes  the  power  developed  by  the 
generator    unless  its  E.M.F.  be  increased.      Similarly, 
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diminishing  the  current  diminishes  the  power  that  can  be 
received  by  the  distant  motor  unless  its  back  E.M.F.  is 
increased.  Hence,  to  electrically  transmit  a  large  amount 
of  mechanical  ^^ower  over  a  long  distance  with  high  effi- 
ciency we  must  enrvploy  a  dynarrvo  producing  a  large 
E,M,F,  at  tlie  one  end  and  a  mjotor  'producing  a  large 
hack  E.M,F,  at  the  otlter,  and  the  current  that  flows  must 
he  kept  very  small. 

For  precisely  similar  reasons,  if  we  desire  to  employ 
water  to  transmit  a  large  amount  of  power  through  a 
long  pipe  with  high  efficiency,  the  water  must  be  at  a 
high  pressure  and  the  stream  must  be  very  small.  Hence 
the  London  Hydraulic  Company  uses  water  at  750  pounds 
per  squai*e  inch  pressure  in  their  pipes,  and  Mr.  Tweddle 
employs  a  pressure  of  as  much  as  1,400  pounds'  pressure 
per  square  inch  with  his  portable  tools  for  riveting,  (fee, 
by  hydraulic  pressure. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
generator  must  increase  with  the  amount  of  power  to  be 
transmitted  and  with  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  in. 
order  that  the  loss  of  power  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  may  not  exceed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  J)ower 
to  be  transmitted. 

The  electric  power  Wj  developed     -p  _  y, 

in  the  generator  =  x  E  watts, 

0  -\-  I  -\-  m  * 

the  electric  power  W'j  converted 

into  mechanical  power  by  the     ^ ^, 

distant  motor  =  x  E'  watts, 

therefore  the   power  L  lost  on 

account  of  the  resistance  of   /•«  _  -p/vg 

the  circuit  =  1 . L  watts ; 

0  +  «  H-  w 

— M    X  (6  +  ?  +  wi), 

100  L 
so  that         -  ,  the  percentage  of  the  power  developed  in 
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the  generator  which  is  lost  on  account  of  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit,  equals 

100  ^(h  +  l  +  m). 

Consequentlj,  if  this  percentage  loss  is  to  be  a  constant, 
E2  must  increase  proportionately  to  the  product  of  W^ 
into  (6  -f  ^  -f  m). 

For  example,  if  we  desire  to  transmit  10,000  watts 
along  a  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  20  ohms,  and  to 
keep  the  loss  of  power  down  to  40  per  cent., 

E=     /loo  X  io';;ooo~>rTo 

W  40 

=  709  volts, 

or  the  generator  must  have  an  E.M.F.  of  709  volts. 

If  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  the  motor  at  the  other 
end  of  the  leads  there  be  some  apparatus  of  resistance 
r  ohms  in  which  we  wish  to  develop  heat  or  light,  then 
this  resistance  r  must  not  be  included  in  the  preceding  ex- 
pressions, for  the  heat  developed  in  this  resistance  is  what 
we  desire  shall  be  produced,  and  therefore  must  not  be 
regarded  as  energy  wasted  in  heat.  For  example,  if  the 
arrangement  receiving  energy  at  the  other  end  of  the 
leads  be  simply  a  group  of  glow  lamps,  having  any  resist- 
anoe  of  r  ohms,  it  follows,  from  what  precedes,  that  the 
percentage  of  the  power  developed  by  the  generator,  which 
is  lo8t  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  equals 

w 

100  ^  (6  +  0. 

Although  the  transmission  of  signals  by  electricity 
through  wires  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  has  been 
successfully  carried  on  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
history  of  the  electric  transmission  of  considerable 
amounts  of  power  is  all  comprised  within  the  past  twelve 
years.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  results  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  earlier  attempts  as  well  as  the 
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result  of  the  most  striking  of  the  later  ones  to  accomplish 
this  object,  and  it  is  seen  bow  the  employment  of  higher 
and  higher  P.Ds.  has  enabled  larger  and  larger  amounts 
of  power  to  be  transmitted  over  longer  and  longer  dis- 
tances with  higher  and  higher  efficiencies.. 


1882. 

Hirschaa  to 

Munich. 

1888. 

Yizille  to 

'Qrenohle. 

1886. 
.  Creil  to 
•     Paris. 

1891. 
LftUfTen  to 
Frankfort 

Distance  in  miles  .    . 

Si 

8| 

65  , 

108-7 

Diameter  of  line  wire  ) 
in  inches    .    .    .  j* 

0-18 

o-ori^ 

• 

0-2 

Three  wires 
of  0158 

Material  of  line  wire  , 

Silicium 
bronze. 

Copper. 

Copper. 

1 

Horae-powerdelivered ) 
by  electromotor  .  j 

6 -8 

7 

62 

Horse-power 
delivered  to 
lamps  114*2 

Commercial  efficiency ) 
of  transmission   .  j 

S6% 

02% 

45% 

75-3% 

P.D.  at  transmitting) 
end  in  volts     .    .  j" 

700 

8,000 

6,000 

25,000 

129.  Connection  between  Electrical  Efficiency  of 
Transmission  and  Ratio  of  the  Power  Received  to 
the  Maximum  Power  Receivable. — When  the  current 
generator  has  a  fixed  E.M.F.  and  resistance  like  a  battery, 
we  have  seen,  in  §§  124  and  125,  pages  385,  393,  that 
whether  we  desire  the  whole  of  the  external  circuit,  or 
a  portion  of  the  external  circuit,  to  receive  maximum 
power,  or  whether  we  desire  that  the  transformation  of 
electric  energy  into  non-heat  energy  shall  proceed  most 
rapidly  in  an  electrpihotor  or  electrolytic  cell  possessing  a 
back  E.M.F.,  the  electric  power  usefully  employed  must 
be  equal  to  the  electric  power  wasted  in  heating  the  circuit 
so  that  the  electrical  efficiency  of  transmission- must  be  one- 
half.     If,  however,  the  part  of  the  circuit  under  consideni- 
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tion  be  arranged  so  that  it  receives  less  than  the  maximum 
power  receivable  from  the  given  current  generator,  the 
electrical  efficiency  of  transmission  may  be  greater  than 
one-half,  and  the  following  calculation  gives  the  connec- 
tion between  the  electrical  efficiency  of  transmission  and 
the  ratio  of  the ;  power  received  to  the  maximum  power 
that  could  be  received. 

If  E  is  the  fixed  E.M.F.  of  the  current  generator  in 
volts  and  b  its  resistance  in  ohms,  x  the  resistance  in 
ohms  of  the  .part  of  the  circuit  under  consideration,  and 
I  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  leads  connecting  it  with 
the  generator,  we  have 


power  received 


\b  -\'  I  -^  x^ 


2 
X 


maximum  power  receivable  E^ 


4  (6  +  0 
^     4  (b  +  l)x 

(     ^    ) 

also  electrical  efficiency     __    ^b  ■\-  I  +  x^ 
of  transmission  "T  e 

b  +  I  -^  X 

X 


3 
X 


X  E 


b  -{-  I  -[•  x' 
power  jreceived  _  4  ^  -f  ^     /  m  ' 

tnaximum  pcfwer  receivable  x         v  .    ®^^^/ » 


but 
b  -^  I    I   /        h        \^  X 


X 


^  U.-f-  /  -fa;/  ""  b  -^-l^-x  "~  \b  -irl-V  x)  ' 

poiwer  received  a  t  m  -  /  ^  •        \o  i 

_£_,__ =  4  jetnciency  —  (emciency)^} 

ma^amum  power  ^        \  ^  /  j 

receivable 

.  =  4  X  efficiency  (1  —  efficiency): 
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Now  this  is  a  quadratic 
equation  connecting  the  effi- 
ciency with  the  ratio  of  the 
power  received  to  the  maxi- 
mum power  receivable,  which 
ratio  we  will  call  R  for 
brevity,  therefore  each  value 
of  R  will  be  given  by  two 
different  values  of  the  eleo- 
tiical  efficiency  of  transmis- 
sion, the  sum  of  the  two 
values  being  equal  to  unity ; 
for  example,  whether  the 
efficiency  is  i,  or  |,  the  pre- 
ceding equation  gives  R  equal 
to  ^*  ^^  ^^  following 
table,   however,   which   gives 

corresponding    values   of  —> 

the  electrical  efficiency,  and 
of  R,  only  the  larger  value  of 
the  efficiency  is  given  corre- 
sponding with  any  particular 
value  of  R. 

From  this  table  we  see 
that  when  x,  the  resistance  of 
the  part  of  the  circuit  under 
consideration,  is  increased 
until  the  electrical  efficiency 
of  transmission  is  75  per  cent., 
the  power  this  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit receives  is  J  of  the  possible 
maximum,  also  that  x  may  be 
increased  until  the  electrical 
efficiency  of  transmission  is 
over  85  per  cent,  without  the 
power  received  being  less  than 
^  of  the  possible  maximum. 
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The  figures  given  in  the  first  two  rows  of  the  pre- 
ceding  table  are  equally  true  whether  the  E,M.F.  and 
resistance  of  the  generator  are  constant  or  whether  they 
vary  with  the  current,  but  the  figures  in  the  third  row 
for  the  ratio  of  the  power  received  to  the  maximum 
power  receivable  are  only  true  when  both  the  E.M.F. 
and  the  resistance  of  the  generator  are  constant ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  shown  that  an  external  circuit  receives  maxi- 
mum power  from  a  dynamo  when  the  external  resistance 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  dynamo,  and  when  the 
electrical  efficiency  is  therefore  less  than  ^. 

If  the  external  circuit,  instead  of  being  a  simple 
resistance,  contains  an  apparatus  of  resistance  m  ohms 
and  back  E.M.F.  of  E'  volts,  and  if  it  receives  power 
through  leads  of  fixed  resistance  I  ohms  from  a  generator 
having  a  fixed  E.M.F.  of  E  volts  and  resistance  of  b  ohms, 
we  know  that  the  ratio  which  the  rate  of  transformation 
of  electric  energy  due  to  the  back  E.M.F.  in  this  apparatus 
bears  to  the  maximum  rate  of  such  transformation  equals 

E  —  E' 

X  E' 


b  +  l  +  m  .    E- E^ 
=7 or    4  — — —  X  E, 


4  (6  -h  ^  +  w) 

also  the  electrical  efficiency  _    E^ , 
of  transmission  ~    E  ' 

therefore .  the  ratio  which  the  rate  of  transformation  of 
electrical  energy  due  to  the  back  E.M.F.  bears  to  the 
maximum  rate  of  such  transformation  equals 

4  X  efficiency  (1  —  efficiency). 

This  is  exactly  the  same  equation  as  was  obtained 
in  the  previous  case,  and  therefore  must  lead  to  the  same 
iiumerical  connection  between  the  values  of  the  electrical 
efficiency  of  transmission  and  the  ratio  which  the  rate  of 
transformation  of  electrical  energy  due  to  back  E.M.F. 
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bears  to  the  maximum  rate  of  such  transformation,  which 
ratio  we  will  call  R  for  brevity.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  give  a  second  table ;  however,  as  the  previous 
one  was  calculated  by  given  regular  increments  to  the 

value  of  r ■ ,  it  may  be  convenient  to  append  a  second 

table  in  which  regular  increments  are  given  to  the  value 

E' 

«*    E- 


E' 

-  or  Electrial ) 

efficiency  of  > 

transmission  ) 

i 
1 

0-6 

1 

0-7 

1 
i 

4 
1 

0-8535 

A 

0-95 

1 

s 

0-96 

0-84 

0*64 

i 

0-36 

019 

0 

Example  110. — A  battery  having  an  E.M.R  of  30 
volts  and  a  resistance  of  4  ohms  is  sending  a  current 
.  through  an  outside  circuit  consisting  of  leading  wires 
having  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  and  4  glow  lamps  arranged 
in  parallel.  If  when  a  P.D.  of  12  volts  is  maintained 
between  the  lamp  terminals  each  lamp  produces  3^ 
candles,  calculate  the  number  of  candles  that  is  produced 
per  watt,  and  the  percentages  of  the  power  generated  in 
the  battery  that  are  given  to  the  lamps  and  wasted  in  the 
battery  and  leading  wires. 

Ansiver, — The  current  =  1^  ,  or  3*6,  amperes. 

4  +  12  .  ^ 

The  power  given  to  the  4  lamps 

=  3-6  X  12,  or  43-2,  watts. 

Therefore,  as  the  total  illumination  is  4  x  3  J,  or  14, 
caudles,  0  3  2  4  candle  is  produced  per  watt. 
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^Iso  the  power  generated  by  the  battery 

=  3-6  X  30,  or  108,  watts. 
The  power  wasted  in  the  battery 

=  (3-6)2  X  4,  or  51-84,  watts. 
The  i)ower  wasted  in  the  leading  wires 

=  (3-6)2  X  1,  or  12-96,  watts. 

Therefore,  of  the  108  watts  produced  by  the  battery 
43-2  watts,  or  40  per  cent.,  is  given  to  the  lamps,  and 
64*8  watts,  or  60  per  cent.,  is  wasted  in  heating  the 
battery  and  the  leading  wire& 

Example  111. — A  dynamo  of  0*2  ohm  resistance  is 
supplying  current  to  a  group  of  glow  lamps  in  parallel 
placed  at  the  ends  of  leads  having  1*8  ohm  resistance. 
The  lamps  take  75  amperes,  and  a  F.D.  of  100  volts  has 
to  be  maintained  between  their  terminals.  If  32  horse- 
power is  spent  in  driving  the  dynamo,  what  are  the 
electrical  and  commercial  efficiencies  of  the  transmission, 
and  what  are  the  electrical  and  commercial  efficiencies  of 
the  dynamo  alone  ? 

Answer, — The  power  given  to  the  lamps  equals  7,500 
▼atts,  the  power  wasted  in  heating  the  dynamo  and  leads 
is  75*  X  2,  or  11,250,  watts,  therefore  the  dynamo  must 
develop  a  power  of  18,750  watts,  hence  the  electric 
efficiency  of  transmission  is  40  per  cent  and  the  com- 
mercial efficiency  of  transmission  31*4  per  cent.  The 
electrical  efficiency  of  the  dynamo  is  94  per  cent.^  and 
its  commercial  efficiency  73*8  per  cent. 

Example  112. — A  dynamo  having  a  resistance  of  2  J 
ohms,  and  an  E.M.F.  of  1,000  volts,  develops  40  horse- 
power. What  may  be  the  resistance  of  the  leads  so  that 
60  per  cent,  of  the  power  developed  by  the  dynamo  is 
delivered  to  some  apparatus  at  the  other  end  of  the 
1  Answer. — 10*9  ohms. 
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TYPES,    CONSTRUCTION,     CHEMICAL    ACTION,    RELATIVE   AD- 
VANTAGES,    COST   OF   WORKING,    TESTING,    GROUPING. 

130.  Chemical  Action  in  a  Simple  Voltaic  Element — 131.  DanielPs 
Use  of  a  Bepolariser:   Two-Fluid    Cell — 132.   Local  or  Pre- 
judicial Action— 133.  Gravity  Daniell's  Cells- 134.  Minotto's  Cell 
—135.  Eesistance  of  Daniell's  Cells— 136.   Grove's  Cell— 137. 
Bunsen's  Cell — 138.  Potassium  Bichromate  Cell— 139.  Leclanch^ 
Cell— 140.  Dry  Cells— 141.  Hellesen  Dry  Cell— 142.  Burnley,  or 
E.C.C.,  Dry  Cell— 143.  Obach  Dry  Cell-144.  Edison-Lalande 
Cell— 145.    Clark's  Cell— 146.    Temperature  Variation  of   the 
E.M.F,  of  the  Clark's  Cell— 147.  Calculation  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a 
Cell  from  the  Energy  Liberated  by  the  Chemical  Action — 148. 
Cost  of  producing  Electric  Energy  with  Galvanic  CeUs  and  with 
a  Dynamo  Compared — 149.  Measuring  a  Cell's  Besistance  when 
Very  Small — 160.  Measuring  a  Cell's  Kesistance  when  Not  Very 
Small — 151.  Eemarks  on  the  Preceding  Methods  of  Measuring 
the  Besistance  of  Cells — 152.    Comparing   the   Electromotive 
Forces  of  Cells— 153.  Poffgendorff 's  Method  of  Comparing  Elec- 
tromotive Forces— 154.  Potentiometer  Method  of  Testmg  the 
Accuracy  of  a  Voltmeter  Scale— 155.  Foster's  Method  of  Sub- 
dividinjs;  a  Wire  into  Lengths  having  Eoual  Besistanoes — 156. 
Potentiometer  Method  of  Graduating  a  Voltmeter  in  Terms  of 
the  E.M.F.  of  a  Clark's  Cell— 157.   use  of  a  Clark's  Cell  and  a 
Known  Besistance  as  a  Standard  of  Current— 158.  Calibrating  a 
Galvanometer  by  Using  Known  Besistances  and  a  Cell  of  Con- 
stant E.M.F.— 159.  Constant  P.D.  and  Constant  E.M.F.— 160. 
Independence  of  Currents  in  Parallel  Circuite — 161.  Arrange- 
mente  of  Cells — 162.  Mercury  Switch-Board  for  Batteries — 163. 
Arrangement  of  a  Given  Number  of  Cells  to  Produce  the  Maxi- 
mum Current  through  a  Given  External  Besistance — 164.  Mini- 
mum Number  of  Cells  Bequired  to  Produce  a  Given  Current  and 
P.D. — 165.  Minimum  Number  of  CeUs  Bequired  to  Give  a  Fixed 
Amount  of  Power  to  a  Given  External  Circuit — 166.  Arran^- 
ment  of  Circuit  Bequiring  the  Minimiun  Number  of  Cells  to  Give 
a  Fixed  Amount  of  Power  to  the  External  Portion — 167.  Modifi- 
cations Introduced  in  the  Previous  Besults  by  a  Safety  Limita- 
tion of  the  Maximum  Current  a  Cell  may  Produce. 

130.  Chemical  Aotion  in  a  Simple  Voltaic  Element 
— When  the  terminals  of  a  simple  voltaic  dement  are 
joined  by  a  conductor  a  current  flows,  hydrogen  is  given 
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off  at  the  copper  plate,  and  the  zinc  plate  is  gradually 
tamed  into  zinc  sulphate.  But,  just  as  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  the.  oxygen  in  the  sulphuric  acid  voltameter  is 
formed  by  a  primary  or  by  a  secondary  action  {see  §  7, 
page  32),  so  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  zinc  sulpJiate 
is  formed  directly  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  or 
whether  it  is  zinc  oxide  that  is  formed  on  the  passage  of 
tho'  current  and  the  zinc  sulphate  by  a  subsequent 
chemical  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  this  zinc  oxide. 
In  the  former  case  the  sulphuric  acid,  H^SO^  would  be 
directly  split  up  into  Hg  and  SO^  and,  the  zinc  com- 
bining  with  the  SO^,  would  form  zinc  sulphate,  ZnSO^ ; 
while  in  the  latter  the  water,  H^O,  would  be  split  up 
into  hydrogen,  Hg,  and  oxygen,  O,  by  the  passage  of  the 
current,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  zinc  to  form 
zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  while  the  zinc  sulphate  would  be  subse< 
quently  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  this  zinc 
oxide,  ZnO,  on  the  sulphui^c  acid,  H^SO^,  zinc  sulphate, 
ZnSO^  and  water,  H^O,  being  produced. 

The  two  processes  may  be  represented  respectively 
thus  : — 

First  Case  :  Before  sending  a  current — 

k  (Cu)  +  I  (H.SO4)  +  «>  (H2O)  +  n  (Zn). 
After  sending  a  current — 


*(Ou)4-H2  +  (/-l)(H5,S04)  4- w(H20)+(ZnS04)  +  («-l)  (Zn), 

jfe,   I,   «i,  and   n  being  arbitrary  quantities  of   copper, 
sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  zinc,  and  the  arrow  showing 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  cell  itself. 
Second  Case  :  Before  sending  a  current — 

*  (Cu)  +  m  (H2O)  +  I  (H2SO4)  +  n  (Zn). 

Effect  produced  on  passage  of  a  current — 


*  (Cu)  +  Ha  +  (If*  -  1)  (H2O)  + 1  (HgSOJ  +  (ZnO)  -f  («  -  1)  (Zn) 


\ 
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Effect  produced  subsequently — 

k  (Cu)  +  Ha  -h  {m  -  1)  HaO  +  H^O  +  (^  -  1)  (H2SO4) 

+  (ZnSOJ  '-\-  {n  -  1)  (Zn). 

Although  the  final  result  in  the  two  cases  is  exactly 
the  same,  it  might  be  imagined  that  we  could  ascertain 
which  is  the  true  action  in  the  following  way.  In  the 
first  case  the  water  apparently  takes  no  part  in  the 
action,  therefore  it  might  seem  that  the  action  ought  to 
proceed  equally  well  whether  or  not  water  be  present, 
and  hence  it  might  be  thought  that  its  being  necessary, 
or  its  not  being  necessary,  to  dilute  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  water,  in  order  that  the  cell  might  work  satis- 
factorily, would  constitute  a  test  as  to  whether  water 
did,  or  did  not,  enter  into  the  reaction.  Such  a  method 
•  of  discriminating  between  the  two  actions  is,  however, 
not  possible,  for  since  zinc  sulphate  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  a  layer  of  zinc  sulphate 
crystallising  on  the  zinc  plate  would  prevent  the  liquid 
coming  into  contact  with  the  metal  and  would  stop  the 
action  of  the  cell,  water  mugt  be  added  on  either 
hypothesis,  for  the  purpose,  at  any  rate,  of  dissolving 
the  zinc  sulphate  that  it  formed. 

The  gradual  replacing  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
liquid  by  zinc  sulphate  lowers  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell ;  but 
a  more  serious  falling-off  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  simple  voltaic 
element,  when  sending  a  current,  arises  from  the  polar- 
isation which  is  caused  by  some  of  the  hydrogen  gas 
which  is  liberated  at  the  copper  plate  sticking  to  it  and 
setting  up  an  opposing  or  back  E.M.F.,  in  consequence 
of  the  tendency  of  the  hydrogen  to  recombine  with  the 
SO4,  or  with  the  oxygen  from  which  it  has  been  separated. 

That  the  E.M.F.  of  a  copper-zinc-dilute-sulphuric-acid 
cell  falls  when  the  cell  is  allowed  to  send  a  current  can 
be  tested  by  using  a  high-resistance  voltmeter,  v,  and  a 
suitable  ammeter,  a,  placed  in  an  external  circuit  whose 
resistance,  x,  can  be  varied  (Fig.  183).  We  commence 
by  making  x  infinite,  so  that  the  reading  of  the  voltmeter 
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gives  the  RM.F.  of  the  cell.     Next,  x  is  made  to  have 
some  convenient  constant  value,  and  the  reading  of  the 
ammeter  watched  ;  gradually  this  will  be  found  to  fall, 
the  fall  being  fairly  rapid  if  the 
value  oi   X   he   not   large.      The 

reading    of    the    voltmeter  also  ! 

falls,  and,  since  the  value  of  a;  ia 
constant,  the  ammeter  and  volt- 
meter readings  fall  at  the  some 
rate,  each  instrument  telling  ns 
the  same  thing  by  the  falling-off  of 
itH  deflection — viz.  that  either  the 
resistance  of  the  cell  has  increased  pig.  183 

or  its  KM.F.  has  diminished. 

If,  however,  we  now  again  make  x  infinite,  we  can 
ascertain  which  of  these  two  causes  it  was  that  made 
the  current  tail  off;  for,  if  the  diminution  of  the  current 
was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  cell  only, 
then  on  making  x  infinite  the  reading  of  the  high-resist- 
ance voltmeter  v  will  be  the  same  as  it  was  originally  ; 
whereas,  if  Oie  diminution  observed  in  the  current 
was  whoDy,  or  partly,  caused  by  a  falling-off  in  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  cell  and  not  entirely  by  an  increase  in 
its  internal  resistance,  the  voltmeter  will  read  lower 
when  X  has  been  made  infinite  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment than  it  did  when  x  was  made  infinite  at  the 
beginning.      And  this  result  is  found  to  occur. 

To  ascertain  at  which  of  the  plates  of  the  cell  the 
opposing  E.M.F.  is  set  up,  we  may  use  the  cell  seen  in  Pig. 
184,  consisting  of  two  copper  plates,  c^  and  c^,  and  two 
zinc  plates,  Zj  and  z^,  dipping  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  plates  are  all  quite  clean  and  no  current  has  passed 
between  any  pair  of  theni,  the  two  copper  plates  will  be 
practically  the  same,  so  that  if  they  be  joined  together 
metaliicaUy  through  even  a  delicate  galvanometer,  o,  no 
current  will  be  observed,  or  it  there  be  any  current,  arising 
from  some  minute  difference  in  the  two  copper  plates,  it 
will  be  but  a  very  elight  ona     And  so  with  the  two  zinc 
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plates,  on 
joining  them 
togethe  r 
through  even 
a  delicate  gal- 
no  current,  or 
atony  rate  bat 
a  very  small 

Fig.  184.— Cell  srranged  (or  Bipertmenla  on  PolorlMtioa.       current,    will 

be  observed. 
If  now,  however,  one  of  the  copper  plates,  Cj,  and  one 
of  the  zinc  plates,  Zj,  be  used  to  send  a  current  for  a 
short  time  through  some  conductor,  and  then,  after 
breaking  the  circuit,  the  two  copper  plates  c^  and  c^  be 
joined  through  the  galvanometer,  o,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  polarisation  current  flows  for  a  short  time  from  c,  to  c, 
through  the  external  circuit,  0,1  if  Cj,  the  copper  plate 
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that  has  been  used,  were  positive,*  or  like  a  zinc  plate, 
relatively  to  Cg,  the  unused  copper  plate.  Similarly,  if 
the  two  zinc  plates,  instead  of  the  two  copper  plates,  be 
joined  together  through  the  galvanometer,  a  current  will 
flow  through  the  external  circuit  from  z^,  the  zinc  plate 
that  has  been  used,  to  z^,  the  clean  zinc  plate  ;  but  this 
polarisation  current  will  be  very  small  compared  with  the 
one  obtained  on  joining  the  two  copper  plates.  Indeed, 
it  is  so  small  that  we  may  say  without  appreciable  error 
that  the  diminution  of  the  current  in  a  single  voltaic 
element  is  due  entirely  to  polarisation  at  the  copper 
plate.  These  tests,  and  the  results  obtained,  are  shown 
symbolically  in  order  in  Figs.  185,  186,  187,  188, 
and  189. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  ^* primary  current  ** 
flows  frona  z^  to  Cj  through  the  liquid,  and  the  "  secondary 
current^*  flows  from  Cj  to  Cg  or  from  z^  to  z^  through 
the  liquid,  the  hydrogen  gas  in  all  three  cases  moves  in 
the  direction  of  the  current,  the  result  obtained  with  the 
salphuric  acid  voltameter  {see  §  7,  page  33). 

131.  Danieirs  Use   of  a  Depolariser :  Two-Fluid 

Cell.— A  number  of  devices  was  tried  to  prevent  the 
hydrogen  gas  sticking  to  the  negative  plate :  Smee,  for 
example,  used  a  roughened  platinum  plate  instead  of 
copper,  the  roughening  beiug  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  hydrogen  bubbles  to  become  detached.  But  no  great 
improvement  was  introduced  until  Prof.  Daniell,  in  1836, 
hit  on  the  idea  of  surrounding  the  negative  platet  with  a 
"  depolariser  "  to  prevent  the  hydrogen  gas  liberated  from 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  reaching  this  plate.  Instead  of 
putting  both  the  copper  and  the  zinc  plates  in  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  he  surrounded  the  copper  plate  with  a 
solution  of  copper  stUphatef  the  two  liquids  being  pre- 
vented  from  Inixing   together   by  a  porous  diaphragm 

I        .   *  For  the  definition  of  the  positive  plate  in  a  cell,  see  §  122, 
I       Pftge376. 

I  t  For  the  definition  of  the  negative  plate  of  a  cell,  see  §  122, 

page  376. 
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placed  between  them.  As  before,  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  acting  on  the  zinc  plate,  forms  zinc  sulphate  and 
liberates  hydrogen  gas,  but  this  hydrogen  gas  arriving  at 
the  copper  sulpJuite  solution  forms  sulphuric  acid'  and 
dei)Osits  metallic  copper  on  the  copper  plate.  Omitting, 
for  simplicity,  the  water  used  to  form  the  solutions  as 
well  as  the  water  of  crystallisation  of  the  copper  and  zinc 
sulphate  crystals,  this  chemical  action  may  be  represented 
as  follows : — 

Before  sending  the  current  d 

k{Cvi) + Z(CuS04)  .J     ^(HaSOJ  +  »(Zn), 

I 
After  sending  the  current  Q  - 


00 

!3 


(*+l)(Cu)  +  (/-l)(CuS04)     g     (S04H2)  +  (m-l)(H2S04)  + 

fS  (ZnS04)  +  («-l)Zn; 

k  and  n  being  any  arbitrary  quantities  of  copper  and  zinc 
used  to  form  the  copper  and  zinc  plates,  I  and  m  any 
arbitrary  quantities  of  the  copper  sulphate  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  employed  in  the  two  portions  of  the  cell,  and 
the  arrow  showing  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
cell  itself.  Substituting  the  atomic  .weights  for  the 
various  substances  employed,  and  remembering  that  the 
complete  formulae  for  crystals  of  copper  and  zinc  sulphate 
are  respectively  CuSO^  +  SHgO  and  ZnSO^-hTHgO,  we 
find  that  for  every  26  ounces  of  zinc  that  are  dissolved 
off  the  zinc  plate,  about  115  ounces  of  zinc  sulphate 
crystals  are  formed,  about  100  ounces  of  copper  sulphate 
crystals  are  decomposed,  and  about  25  ounces  of  copper 
added  to  the  co[)per  plate  of  a  DanielFs  cell. 

Hence,  since  we  know  that  about  0*0003286  gramme 
of  copper  is  deposited  per  second  per  ampere  in  a  copper 
voltameter  (§  6,  page  27),  it  follows  that  in  each  liour  for 
each  ampere  flowing  through  a  Daniell's  cell  about  0*042 
ounce  of  copper  is  deposited,  about  0*043  ounce  of  zinc 
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is  used  up,  about  0*164:  ounce  of  copper  sulphate  is 
consumed,  and  about  0*106  ounce  of  zinc  sulphate  is 
formed,  which  latter  will  become  0  189  ounce  when 
crystallised  out,  since  the  complete  formula  for  zinc 
sulphate  is  ZnSO^+THgO. 

Therefore,  in  twenty-four  hours,  for  each  ampere 
flowing  through  a  Danieirs  cell  about  1  ounce  of  copper 
is  deposited,  about  1  *03  ounce  of  zinc  is  used  up,  about 
3*94  ounces  of  copper  sulphate  are  consumed,  aboub  2*55 
ounces  of  zinc  sulphate  are  formed,  which  become  4*54 
ounces  when  crystallised'  out. 

In  the  preceding  no  allowance  is  made  for  materials 
wasted  on  account  of  local  action. 

When  a  current  is  produced  by  a  DanielVs  ceU, 
copper  is  deposited  on  the  copper  plate,  copper  sulphaet  is 
used  up,  the  stdphwric  acid  remains  uncJianged  in 
quantity,  zinc  sulphate  is  formed,  and  zinc  is  used  up. 
If,  however,  the  copper  sulphate  solution  is  too  weak,  the 
water  is  decomposed  instead  of  the  copper  sulj)hate,  and 
hydi-ogen  is  deposited  on  the  copper  plate.  Tliis  de- 
position of  hydrogen  lowers  the  E.M.F.,  and  care  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply  of 
crystals  of  copper  sulphate. 

Daniell  originally  used  a  membranous  tube  made  of 
ox  gullet  as  his  porous  separator,  but  this  was  shortly 
I'eplaced  by  a  ^^  porous  pot  ^*  made  of  unglazed  earthen- 
ware indicated  by  p  in  Fig.  190,  which  illustrates  a 
common  form  of  DanieWs  cell.  The  zinc  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  rod,  z,  placed  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which 
is  put  inside  the  porous  pot,  or  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  surrounding  the  porous  pot,  in  which  case  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is,  of  course,  placed  outside  the 
porous  pot  and  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  inside. 
The  former  arrangement  is  the  more  usual.  Electric 
connection  is  made  with  the  zinc  by  means  of  a  copper 
wire,  w,  cast  into  it  The  copper  plate  c,  which  is  usually 
cut  out  of  sheet  copper,  is  placed  in  the  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  and  the  whole  is  contained  in  a  glass, 

O* 
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or  glazed  and 
highly  vitrified 
stoneware  jar, 
J.  Electric  con- 
nection is 
made  with  the 
copper  plate  by 
means  of  a 
copper  wire  in- 
sulated along 
its  length  with 
guttapercha  or 
indiarubber, 
and  having  its 
end  rivet«d,  or 
}  soldered,  to  the 
top  of  the  cop- 
per plate.  If 
B%.  iM-Pocoiu  Pot  DuiiaU'B  Cell.  Bolder  be  used 

the  joint  should 
be  covered  over  with  wax,  pitch,  or  with  some  adhesive 
matter  to  prevent  the  copper  sulphate  coming  into  contact 
with  the  joint.  For  if  this  were  to  happen  the  copper 
and  solder  being  in  metallic  contact  with  one  another, 
and  also  both  coming  into  contact  with  the  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  they  would  together  form  a  little  short- 
circuited  cell,  galvanic  action  would  take  place  and  the 
solder  would  be  rapidly  eaten  away. 

The  E.M.F.  of  a  DanUU'a  cell  varies  but  liUle  wUh 
changea  of  C&mperalure,  for  the.  various  contact  F.D& 
which  build  up  the  total  E.M,  F,  of  the  cell  are  oppositely 
affected  by  vaiiations  of  temperature  in  such  a  way  that 
the  total  change  in  the  E.M.F.  is  practically  zero. 

The  E.M.F.  varies,  however,  from  about  1-07  volt  to 
I'll  volt,  depending  on  the  density  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate solution  and  on  the  amount  of  zinc  sulphate  present 
in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  copper  sulphate  ia 
used  up,  and  as  the  density  of  the  copper  sul^diate  solu- 
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tion  is  thereby  diminished,  when  no  steps  are  taken  to 
maintain  it  constant,  the  E.MrF.  of  the  cell  falls.  It  also 
falls  because  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  formed  by  the 
eating  away  of  the  zinc  rod,  or  plate,  dissolves  in  the 
dilute,  sulphuric  acid.  The  cell  has,  therefore,  its  highest 
E.M.F.,  1-14  volt,  when  we  start  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper  solution  saturated  and  no  sulphate  of  zinc  yet 
formed  and  dissolved  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
falling  off  of  the  E.M.F.  due  to  the  weakening  of  the 
copper  sulphate  solution  can  be  prevented  by  having 
crystals  of  the  sulphate  placed  in  the  liquid  to  maintain 
the  saturation,  but  we  cannot  so  readily  withdraw  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  from  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Hence, 
if  we  desire  that  the  E.M.F.  shall  remain  constant  while 
the  Daniell's  cell  is  sending  a  current,  it  is  better  to  start 
with  both  solutions  saturated.  The  resistance  of  the  cell 
will  be  higher  and  its  E.M.F.  lower  than  when  dilute 
sulphuiic  acid  is  used^  but  this  lower  value  of  about 
riO  volt  will  be  maintained  constant  while  the  cell  is 
sending  a  current. 

When  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  is  used  the  chemical 
action  is  as  foUows,  if,  for  simplicity,  we  omit,  from  the 
expression,  the  water  used  to  form  the  solutions  as  well  as 
the  water  of  crystallisation  of  the  two  sulphates : — 

Before  seDding  a  current  a 

*(0u)+/(CuS04)  -2        m(ZiiSOJ+«(Zn), 

After  sending  a  current  ^ 


00 

(*+l)(Cu).+  (/-l)(CuS04)     I         (m+l)(ZnS04)+(«-l)(ZnV 

When  a  Daniell's  cell  is  used  only  to  produce  a  P.D. 
and  not  to  send  a  current  which  it  is  desired  shall  remain 
constant,  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  of  zinc  sulphate 
of  any  densities  may  be  employed,  and,  since  experience 
shows  that  the  rise  of  E.M.F.  produced  by  increasing  the 
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density  of  the  copper  sulphate  is  almost  exactly  balanced 
by  the  fall  of  E.M.F.  caused  by  an  equal  increase  of 
density  of  the  zinc  sulphate  solution,  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
cell  when  the  solutions  are  equi-dense  is  practically  con- 
stant, and  has  a  value  of  about  110  volt  whatever  may 
be  the  actual  densities. 

As  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  zinc  sulphate 
solution  it  increases  in  strength,  and  further,  crystals  of 
the  sulphate  are  left  on  the  sides  of  the  jar  previously 
wetted  by  the  solution,  the  action  being,  of  course,  very 
marked  when  the  solution  is  a  nearly  saturated  one.  The 
space  between  these  crystals  and  the  side  of  the  jar  acts 
as  a  number  of  capillary  tubes,  and  draws  up  more  liquid, 
which  itself  evaporates  and  deposits  crystals  above  the 
former  ones.  So  that  finally  the  film  of  crystals  passes 
over  the  edge  of  the  jar  and  forms  on  the  outside,  thus 
making  a  kind  of  syphon,  which  draws  off  the  liquid. 
This  action  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  prevented  by 
warming  the  edges  of  the  glass,  or  stoneware,  jars,  and  of 
the  porous  pots,  before  the  cells  are  made  up,  and  dipping 
them  while  warm  into  some  pai-affin  wax  melted  in  warm 
oil,  a  precaution  that  should  always  be  carried  out  when 
a  somewhat  dense  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  is  employed 
in  the  cell. 

132.  Local  or  Prejudicial  Action. — If  a  piece  of 
cJiemically  pure  zinc  be  placed  in  strong,  or  in  dilute, 
sulphuric  acid  no  chemical  action  takes  place,  and  no 
chemical  action  occurs  if  a  piece  of  copper  or  carbon  also 
be  introduced  into  the  liquid,  provided  that  the  zinc  be 
not  touched  inside  or  outside  the  liquid  by  the  other 
solid.  If,  however,  the  conducting  solid  be  now  touched 
against  the  zinc,  either  inside  or  outside  the  liquid,  there 
is  a  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen  bubbles  from  the  solid, 
and  the  zinc  is  turned  into  zinc  sulphate.  We  have,  in 
fact,  a  short-circuited  cell  consisting  of  an  oxidisable 
metal — zinc — in  contact  with  a  less  oxidisable  substance 
— copper  or  carbon — and  both  the  oxidisable  and  the 
non-oxidisable  substances  in  contact  with  the  liquid. 
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Now,  ordinary  commercial  zinc  has  impurities  in  it, 
such  as  lead,  iron,  and  graphitic  matter,  so  that  when 
commercial  zinc  is  placed  in  dilute  acid  a  number  of 
short-circuited  galvanic  cells  is  formed  by  the  zinc, 
impurity,  and  liquid  in  contact,  hydrogen  gas  is  rapidly 
evolved,  the  zinc  is  speedily  converted  into  zinc  sulphate, 
and  the  energy  that  would  be  otherwise  available  for 
generating  a  useful  electric  current  is  frittered  away  in 
the  heat  produced  by  all  these  "  local  currents,'^  It  is, 
in  fact,  this  "  local  auction  "  which  enables  the  chemist  to 
make  hydrogen  gas  by  placing  scraps  of  commercial  zinc 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

With  a  cell,  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  that  the  zinc 
shall  only  be  used  up  when  a  useful  electric  current  is 
produced — that  is,  a  current  that  passes  through  the 
wire  joining  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  outside  the  liquid. 
Or,  in  other  words,  we  desire  that  no  chemical  action  shall 
take  place  when  the  terminals  of  the  cell  are  insulated 
from  one  another.  We  must  either,  therefore,  employ 
chemically  pure  zinc,  or  in  some  way  prevent  local  action 
taking  place  with  commercial  zinc.  The  price  of  com- 
mercial zinc  is  about  2d.  a  pound,  while  that  of  redistilled 
chemically  pure  zinc  is  from  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  pound,  the 
labour  of  effectively  removing  all  the  impurities  from  the 
zinc  costing  many  times  as  much  as  the  zinc  itself.  To 
employ  such  zinc  for  ordinary  cells  is,  therefore,  out  of 
the  question,  and  is  indeed  unnecessary  since  Sturgeon 
showed  in  1830  that  local  action  can  be  nearly  as 
well  prevented  by  coating  the  surface  of  the  zinc  with 
an  "  am.algam,  '*  of  zinc  and  mercury,  or  "  am,algamating  " 
the  zinc,  as  it  is  shortly  called,  as  by  employing  the 
purest  redistilled  zinc. 

To  ** am^algarnate  "  a  piece  of  zinc  dip  it  into  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  clean  its  surface,  then  rub  a  little 
mercury  over  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  on  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and  lastly,  leave  the  zinc  standing  for  a 
short  time  in  a  dish  to  catch  the  surplus  mercury  as  it 
drains  off. 
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The  action  of  the  amalgamated  zinc  is  not  well  under- 
stood ;  by  some  it  is  considered  that  amalgamating  the 
zinc  prevents  local  currents  by  the  amalgam  mechanically 
covering  up  the  impurities  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc  and 
preventing  their  coming  into  contact  with  the  liquid.  By 
others  it  is  thought  that  amalgamating  the  zinc  protects 
it  from  local  action  by  causing  a  film  of  hydrogen  gas  to 
adhere  to  it.  This  theory  is  based  on  the  fact  that  while 
no  action  takes  place  when  amalgamated  zinc  is  placed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  creation  of  a  vacuum  above  the  liquid  causes  a  rapid 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  which,  however,  stops  on  the  re- 
admission  of  the  air. 

Amalgamating  zinc  causes  it  to  act  as  a  somewhat 
more  positive  substance  than  zinc,  therefore  the  RM.F. 
of  a  cell  containing  amalgamated  zinc  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  a  cell  constructed  with  unamalgamated  zinc. 
The  addition  of  a  very  small  amount  of  zinc  to  mercury 
causes  the  mercury  to  act  as  if  it  were  zinc  alone,  arising 
perhaps  from  the  amalgam  having  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  zinc  to  the  surface. 

A  second  prejudicial  effect  is  produced  by  the  copper 
sulphate  diffusing  through  the  porous  partition,  coming 
into  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  being  changed  into  zinc 
sulphate,  the  copper  which  is  thus  displaced  from  the 
sulphate  being  deposited  on  the  zinc  in  a  metallic  form, 
or  as  black  cupric  oxide,  CuO,  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  This  impairs  the  action  of  the  cell,  as  the 
zinc  partially  coated  with  cupric  oxide  acts  more  like 
copper,  and  less  like  zinc,  than  if  it  were  not  so  coated  ; 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is,  therefore,  lowered.  This  diffu- 
sion can  be  retarded  by  constructing  the  porous  partition 
so  that  it  is  only  slightly  porous,  but  this  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  causing  the  cell  to  have  a  high  resistance. 

A  formation  of  metallic  copper  is  alsa  produced  in 
the  pores  of  the  porous  partition  at  any  spot  where  the 
zinc  rod  comes  into  contact  with  it,  and,  the  copper  so 
deposited  being  in  metallic  contact  with  the  zinc  rod, 
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while  both  are  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  the  arrange- 
ment forms  a  short-circuited  cell,  leading  to  rapid  waste 
of  the  battery  material,  growth  of  the  metallic  copper  in 
the  pores  of  the  partition,  and  probable  disintegration  of 
the  wall  of  the  partition  itself.  To  avoid  this  the  parti- 
tion must  be  rendered  not  porous,  by  being  dipped  into 
paraffin  wax  melted  in  warm  oil,  at  any  point  where  it 
is  likely  to  be  touched  by  the  zinc.  For  example,  the 
bottom  of  the  porous  pot  p  (Fig.  190,  page  426),  on  which 
the  zinc  rod  rests,  should  be  so  treated  before  the  cell  is 
put  together. 

The  tendency  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution  to 
diffuse  to  the  zinc  plate,  and  the  possibility  of  retarding 
this  by  diminishing  the  poix)sity  of  the  partition  at  the 
expense  of  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  cell,  necessi- 
tates our  considering,  when  we  make  a  Daniell's  cell, 
whether  low  resistance  or  constancy  and  portability  are 
the  conditions  aimed  at.  And  as  examples  of  the  two 
opposite  types  of  Daniell's  cells  we  may  instance  the 
" gravity  DanielVs  cell "  and  the  " Minotto's  cell" 

133.  Gravity  Danieirs  Cells.— Figs.  191,  192,  and 
193  show  three  forms  of  DanielFs  cells  in  ^hich  no 
porous  partition  is  employed,  the  copper  sulphate  and  the 
zinc  sulphate  solutions  being  kept  separated  solely  by  the 
action  of  gravity ;  and  as  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  is  the 
lighter  of  the  two,  it  is  therefore .  put  at  the  top.  Figs. 
191  and  192  are  types  of  the  '^  Meidinger"  cell,  in  each 
of  which  the  cof^r  plate,  o  (Fig.  191),  is  put  inside  a 
small  inner  glass  tumbler,  dd,  so  that  the  particles  of 
zinc  which  may  become  detached  from  the  zinc  plate, 
zz,  shall  fall  clear  of  the  copper  plate  and  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  contact  with  it.  In  the  type  of 
Meidinger  cell  shown  in  Fig.  191,  the  crystals  of  copper 
sulphate  are  in  a  glass  tube,  A,  with  only  a  small  hole  at 
the  bottom ;  while  in  the  type  illustrated  in  Fig.  192,  the 
crystals  are  contained  in  an  inverted  flask  open  at  the 
neck.  In  both  contact  is  made  with  the  copper  plate  by 
an  insulated  copper  wire,  fg  (Fig.  191),  and  the  zinc 
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plate,  z  z,  whicti  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  cylinder,  is  supported 

on  a  shoulder,  b  b,  formed  by  a  contraction  at  J  fi  of  tie 
lower  part  of  the  outer  glass  ressel,  a  A.  The  "  Callaud" 
cell  (Fig.  193)  la  a  simpli6 cation  of  the  Meidinger,  being 
without  the  reservoir  for  the  copper  sulphate  crystals  and 
the  small  glass  tumbler  to  hold  the  copper  plate. 


^.  1»1.— If sidinger  CelL  Fig.  1R2.— Hsldingei  Cell. 

In  some  respects  the  Callaud,  or  some  simple  modifi- 
cation of  it,  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  yramty 
Daniell's  cell,  since  the  copper  sulphate  is  supplied  by  a- 
small  crystal  being  dropped  into  the  cell  daUy,  and,  the 
supply  being  adjusted  to  suit  the  demand,  the  plane  of 
separation  of  the  transparent  zinc  sulphate  solution  from 
the  blue  sulphate  of  copper  solution  may  be  kept  sharp 
and  well  defined.  To  assist  in  maintaining  this  and  so 
preventing  the  copper  sulphate  wandering  to  the  zinc 
plate,  it  is  well  to  allow  the  cell  to  send  a  weak  current 
through  an  external  circuit  of  considerable  resistance 
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2  even  when  the  cell  is 
not  in  brdinary  use.  A 
graviiy  DanielVt  cell 
must,  of  oourse,  not  be 
moved  about,  or  if  moved 
great  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  two  liquids 
being  mixed  together. 

134.  Uinotto's  Cell— 
In  the  "  Minotto'i "  *  cell 
the  porous  pot  is  replaced 
.  by  a  layer  of  eand  or 
f  sawdost  of  comparatively 
high  resistance,  and  it  is 
constructed  as  shown  in 

Fig.  194.      At  tiie  bottom  of  a  glass,  or  glazed   and 

highly  Titri6ed  stoneware,  jar,  J,  there  is  placed  a  disc 

of  sheet  copper,  c,  to  which  is  riveted  one  end  of  an 

insulated  copper  wire,  which  passes  up  through  the  cell. 

Above  this  plate  are  placed  some   crystals   of  copper 

sulphate,  cs,   and  on  the 

top  a  [nece  of  thin  canvas, 

e,    separating    the    copper 

sulphate  from  the  layer  of 

sand  or  sawdust  »,  and  on 

the    top    of    the   sawdust 

rests    the    zinc    plate    z, 

separated    from  the  sand 

or  sawdust  by  a  piece  of 

thin  canvas,  c.     The  cell 

is   completed    by   pouring 

iu  some  solution   of   zino 

sulphate,    so    as   to   cover 

the  zinc  disc,  but  not  so  ^ 

much   as   to   reach  up  to  -. 

the     brass     binding-screw 

B,  cast   into   the   top   of  a  Fig.  IM.-Mlnntlo'a  &1L 

"  Often  wrongly  spelt  "  Mtnttli't." 
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little  column  of  zinc,  forming  part  of  the  zinc  disc. 
Before  putting  in  the  sand  or  sawdust  it  should  be 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  and  squeezed 
partially  dry,  because  if  put  into  the  cell  quite  dry  a 
long  time  must  elapse  before  the  liquid  will  soak  through 
the  sand  or  sawdust,  and  until  this  happens  the  cell 
cannot  fjj^me  into  action* 

It  is-  be'tter  to  employ  sand  in  stationary  Minotto's 
cells,  as  t  sinks  down  as  the  copper  sulphate  is  consumed, 
but  if  the  cells  have  to  be  moved  about  then  it  is 
better  to  use  sawdust. 

«  135.  Resistance  of  Daniell's  Cells. — The  resistance 
of  a  cell  varies  with— 

(1)  The  area  of  the  plates  immersed  in  iAie  liquids  j 

(2)  The  distance  apart  of  the  plates ; 

(3)  The  composition  of  the  liquids ; 

(4)  The  thickness  and  constitution  of  the  walls  of 
the  porous  partition. 

With  a  porous  pot  DanielFs  cell  about  7  inches  high, 
of  the  relative  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  190,  page  426, 
the  resistance  may  be  as  low  as  ^  of  an  ohm  when  the 
solution  in  which  the  zinc  plate  is  immersed  is  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*15*  at 
15*'C.  and  the  porous  pot  has  a  very  open  grain.  Such 
a  cell  must^  however,  be  taken  to  pieces  when  not  in 
use.  If  it  has  to  be  put  on  one  side  for  only  an  hour 
or  two,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lift  the  porous  pot  with  the 
contained  zinc  rod  bodily  out  of  the  cell,  and  to  place  it  in 
another  empty  jar,  or  stand  it  in  a  dish  while  out  of  use. 

The  porous  pot  Daniell's  cells  in  the  Muirhead  type 
of  battery  seen  in  Fig.  195  may  have  a  resistance  of  as 
much  as  10  ohms  apiece.  Such  cells  are,  however,  fre- 
quently used  in  telegraph  offices  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  coupled  in  series  by  means  of 
the  composite  copper  and  zinc  plates,  and  of  the  facility 
with  which  such  a  battery  can  be  carried  about.     For,  in 

*  For  the  percentage  of  sulphurio  acid  in  solution  corresponding 
with  various  specific  gravities,  see  note,  page  39. 
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addition  to  the  cells  being  kept  in  place  by  the  wooden 
box,  the  composite  copper  and  zinc  plates  serve  as 
clips  to  keep  the 
porous  pota  in  posi- 
tion, and  80  prevent 
them  Bhaking  about 
in  transport. 

One  of  tlie  platea 
is  shown,  in  Fig.  196, 
flat  as  received  from 
the  manufacturer,  z 
being  the  zinc  plate, 
c  the  copper   plate, 

and  e  a  copper  strip,  P 

one  end  of  which  is  % 

cast  in  the  zinc  plate 
and  the  other  riveted 
to  the  copper  plate. 
The  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.    19(i    show  the  | 

plates,  with  the  strip  « 

bent,   ready    for   in-  1 

sertion  into  the  cells.  \ 

Cells  of  this  type  3 

can  be  left  joined  np  Sf 

for  several  weeks, 
crystals  of  copper 
snlphate  and  water 
beingiulded  from  time 
to  time  as  required. 

Gravity  Daniell's 
cells  have  been  con- 
structed by  Lord 
Kelvin  so  as  to  have 
a  resistance  of  less 
than  O'l  ohm  apiece. 

This  result  is  attained  by  making  the  zinc  and  copper 
each  in   the   form  of  a   large   plate,    the  plates  being 
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placed  horiiontally  one  above  the  other  at  a  short  distanoe 
apart.  Oa  the  other  hand,  MinoUo'i  cells  have  frequently 
a  resistance  of  30  or  30  ohros  apiece,  this  high  resistance 
being  of  little  importance,  when  the  cells  are  employed  to 
send  a  current  through  a  large  external  reaiBtance,  com- 
pared with  the  constancy  that  is  attained  by  employing  a 
partition  of  sawdust  some  inches  thick.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pour  a  little  water  into  such  cells  every  few 


fig.  IM.— Oompoalta  Copper  lud   Zinc  FliUa   for  Hnlrhesd'i   Teleeniph 
~  "  (Flit  u  received  fram  nunnfsctanr'a,  in  dotlcd  lln«i  wiltli 


BstUry. 


atrip  iMnt,  for  InsertlaD  io  battery.) 


days,  to  make  up  for  that  lost  by  evaporation,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  used  for  many  months  without  any 
other  attention  being  given  to  them. 

The  resistance  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  like  that  of  liquids 
generally,  diminislies  with  ittcrecue  of  temperature ; 
hence,  as  the  E.M.F.  is  practically  independent  of 
changes  of  temperature,  the  current  sent  by  a  Daniell's 
celt  through  a  constant  resistance  increases  as  the 
teropei-ature  rises. 

Exajnple  113. — Calculate  the  we^ht  of  sine  sulphate 
formed  during  2}  hours  in  a  Daniell  cell  when  a  steady 
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current  of  0*5  ampere  passes  through  it,  assuming  that 
no  zinc  is  consumed  by  local  action. 

Answer. — 3*76  grammes. 
Example  114. — In  the  last  questio^  it  is  found  that 
6*47  grammes  of  copper  sulphate  have  been  used  up. 
Calculate  how  much  per  cent,  of  the  copper  sulphate  has 
been  wasted  through  local  action. 

Answer, — 11*6  per  cent. 
Example  115. — How  many  pounds  of  zinc  would  be 
consumed  in  a  batteiy  of  26  Darnell's  cells  in  series, 
sending  a  mean  current  of  0*15  ampere  for  136  hours,  if 
10  per  cent,  zinc  were  wasted  by  local  action  ? 

Answer, — 1*58  lb. 
Example  116. — If  4  lbs.  of  zinc  have  been  consumed 
in  a  week  in  200  Daniell's  cells  in  series,  and  the  cells 
have  been  continually  sending  current,  what  has  been 
the  mean  current,  if  no  zinc  has  been  wasted  by  local 
a.ction  ? 

Answer, — 0*0450  ampere. 

Example  117. — If  copper  sulphate  costs  16s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  and  zinc,  cast  in  the  form  of  battery  plates  and  amal- 
gamated, 3d.  per  lb.,  find  the  least  cost  of  generating  a 
Board  of  Trade  unit  in  a  wire  of  40  ohms'  resistance  by 
means  of  a  battery  of  40  DanielFs  cells  in  series,  each  cell 
having  an  E.M.F.  of  1  *1  volt  and  a  resistance  of  0*25  ohm. 

m,  .      .,,  ,  40  X   1*1 

Ansiver, — The  current  will  equal  -j^ ^r-^ — ; — 77:, 

^        40  X  025  4-  40 

or  0*88,  ampere  ;  therefore  theP.D.  between  the  battery 

terminals  will  be  44  —  0*88  x  10,  or  35*2,  volts,  so  that 

the  power  given  by  the  battery  to   the  wire  will  be 

0'88  x  35*2,  or  30- 98,    watts.     Hence,   to  produce  a 

Board  of  Trade  unit  in  the  wire  the  current  must  flow 

for  077:00,  or  32*28,  hours.    Consequently,  we  know  from 

page  425  that  the  amount  of  copper  sulphate  used  up 

.     ,         40  X  0164  X  0-88  X  32-28       ,,  ^  ,^ 

18  about  Tg y  or  1 1  -6, lbs., costing 
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Is.  8Jd.,  and  the  amount  of  zinc  changed  into  zinc  sul- 

...      ^  40  X  0043  X  0-88  x  32-28        __    .. 
phate  IS  about t-z >  or  J'Oo,  lbs., 

costing  about  9d.    Hence,  the  cost  of  generating  a  Board 
of  Trade  unit  in  the  wire  is  about  2s.  5d. 

From  this  we  must  deduct  the  value  of  the  copper 
deposited  on  the  copper  plates,  allowing,  however,  for 
the  labour  of  removing  this  copper,  or  of  providing  new 
copper  plates  for  the  battery.  About  2*97  lbs.  of  copper 
will  be  deposited,  and  the  value  of  this,  allowing  for  the 
labour,  may  be  Is.  So  that  the  minimum  cost  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  unit  given  to  the  wire  comes  to  about 
Is.  5d.,  when  no  allowance  is  made  for  waste  of 
material  through  local  action. 

136.  Grove's  Cell.— In  the  '"Grove's"  ceW  a  zinc 
plate  is  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  DanielFs, 
but  the  copper  plate  is  replaced  by  one  of  platinum  and 
the  copper  sulphate  solution  by  strong  nitric  acid,  HNOg, 
which  is  generally  said  to  act  as  the  depolariser.  The 
chemical  action  may  be  as  follows,  omitting  the  water 
used  to  dilute  the  sulphuric  acid  : — 

Before  sending  a  current  a 

A;(Pt)-i-/(HNO,)  -J         m(H2S04)+»(Zn), 

After  sending  a  current  £ 


Ar(Pt)4-(/-2)(HN03)  §         («-l)(H2S04)  +  (ZnS04) 

+  2(NX)2)  +  2(H20)      S  +(n_l)(Zn). 

Zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  are,  therefore,  used 
up;  zinc  sulphate,  water,  and  nitric  peroxide^  NOg,  are 
formed,  the  latter  dissolving  in  the  liquid  and  colouring 
it  red.  After  the  cell,  however,  has  been  producing  a 
current  for  some  time  more  nitric  peroxide  is  produced 
than  the  liquid  can  dissolve,  and  the  gas  comes  off  as 
dark  brown  fumes,  which  are  extremely  unpleasant  and 
unhealthy  if  breathed  for  any  time.     A  Orove's  battery 
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should,  therefore,  be  placed  either  in  the  open  air,  or 
under  a  chimney,  when  in  use. 

In  the  chemical  action  just  described  pure  nitric  acid 
is  regarded  as  the  depolaiiser,  but  since  nitric  acid,  when 
freed  from  nitrous  compounds,  does  not  dissolve  silver, 
although  it  will  do  so  when  nitric  oxide,  NO,  is  present. 
Dr.  Armstrong  *  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  nitric 
acid  which  is  the  depolariser  in  a  Grove's  cell,  but  the 
nitric  peroxide,  a  trace  of  which  is  always  present  in 
commercial  nitric  acid. 

Under  these  circumstances  some  of  the  nitric  peroxide 
will  be  reduced  to  nitric  oxide  on  the  passage  of  the 
current^  and  the  oxygen  thus  liberated  will  combine  with 
the  hydrogen  set  free  from  the  sulphuric  acid  and  form 
water,  in  accordance  with  the  following  formula  : — 

Before  sending  a  current  d 

I 
After  sending  a  current  p^ 


A:(Pt)  +  /(HNOs) + (^  -  1)N03       i  (m  -  1)(H2S04)  +  (ZnSO.) 

+NO+HaO     S  +(it-l)(Zn). 

P4 

Next,  if  the  nitric  acid  be  strong,  the  nitric  oxide  so 
produced  electrolytically  will  be  converted  back  into 
nitric  peroxide,  thus  : — 

2HNO3  +  NO  =  SNOjj  +  HgO, 

so  that  with  this  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  the  nitric 
acid  is  not  used  up  to  produce  nitric  peroxide  electroly- 
tically, but  in  converting  the  nitric  oxide  into  nitric 
peroxide  as  a  secondary  chemical  action. 

The  final  result,  however,  is  the  same,  viz.  two 
equivalents  of  nitric  acid  are  used  up,  and  two  each 
of  nitric  peroxide  and  of  water  are  formed  for  each 
equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  that  is  used  up  in  forming 
one  equivalent  of  zinc  sulphate. 

•  "The  Nature  of  Depolarisers,"  Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  No.  126,  X893, 
p.  148,  and  No.  127,  p.  188. 
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Consequently,  in  each  hour  for  each  ampere  flowing 

tlirough  a  Grove's  cell  there  will  be  used  up  abont  0-043 

oz.  of  zinc,  about  006S  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  about 

0'083oz.   of  nitric  acid  if  of  specific  gravity  ISl,  or 

0128.  oz.  if  the  nitric  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-4, 

ie.  contaioa  about  65  per  cent,  of  HNO^;  while  about  0-106 

oz.  of  zinc  sulphate,  abont  0061 

oz.  of  nitric  perojcide,  and  about 

0'024oz.  of  water  are  formed,  no 

allowance  being  made  for  waste 

of  material  through  local  action. 

As  nith  the  Daniell's  cell,  this 

0-106  oz.    of    zinc    sulphate    in 

solution   will  become  O'lSdoz. 

when  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

The  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is 
high,  being  about  1  "9  volt,  when 
the  nitric   acid   has   a    specific 
gravity  of  1-41,  and  the  ililute 
s  sulphuric  acid  a  specific  gravity 
F  of  1'14,  whereas   if   the  nitric 
acid    be   fuming,    of   a   specific 
Fig.  197.— Qrove'a  Cell         gravity  I'Sl,  the  E.M,F.  rises 
to  about  1-95  volL     The  resist- 
ance also   is  low,  that  of  a  Grove's    cell  of  the  shape 
and  dimensions  indicated  in  Fig.  197  being  about  0-15 
ohm  when  the  zinc  plate  z  z  is  cast  in  the  shape  shown, 
BO  as  to  embrace  both  sides  of  the  porous  pot,  when  the 
nitric  acid  is  strong  and  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
density  of  about  115  without  containing  any  zinc  sul- 
phate dissolved  in  it,  and  when,  in  addition,  the  sides  of 
the  porous  pot  are  thin  and  of  open  grain. 

'J'he  large  E.M.F.,  combined  with  the  small  resistance, 
makes  Grove's  cells  very  valuable  lolien  a  very  strong 
current  lias  to  be  produced  for  a,  few  hours  in  a  circuit 
of  small  resistance ;  hence,  before  the  perfection  of  the 
dynamo  and  of  secondary  batteries,  they  were  generally 
used  when  the  electric  light  had  to  be  produced.     But  the 
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production  of  the  zinc  sulphate,  and  of  the  water,  on  the 
passage  of  the  current,  both  lowers  the  E.M.F.  and 
increases  the  resistance  of  the  cell,  so  that  the  current 
which  a  Grove's  cell  can  send  through  a  small  fixed  re- 
sistance falls  off  considerably,  even  after  an  hour  or  two. 
When  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitric  acid  is  reduced 
by  the  production  ,of  the  water  to  1*33,  and  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*14,  the  E.M.F. 
of  the  cell  falls  to  about  1*8  volt.  Further,  as  the  nitric 
acid  becomes  more  and  more  dilute  the  nitric  oxide  is 
no  longer  converted  into  nitric  peroxide  in  accordance 
with  the  last  equation  given  above,  and  the  reddish- 
brown  colour  of  the  liquid  turns  to  a  greenish-blue. 

A  Grove's  battery  must  be  taken  to  pieces  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  use,  since  the  mixing  of  the  liquids 
through  the  walls  of  the  very  porous  pots,  used  to  separate 
them,  would  render  the  battery  practically  useless  the 
next  day.  The  porous  pots  should  be  placed  in  water 
and  left  to  soak  all  night,  so  that  all  the  zinc  sulphate 
solution  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  pores  of  the  earthen- 
ware, for,  otherwise,  when  the  pots  are  dried  the  zinc 
sulphate  solution  will  crystallise  in  the  pores  and  cause 
the  pots  to  tumble  to  pieces. 

If  we  take  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Grove's  cell  as  19  volt, 
and  its  resistance  as  0*15  ohm,  then  a  battery  of  Grove's 
cells  in  series  will  produce  a  current  of  a  little  over  6 
amperes  when  the  external  resistance  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  battery — the  condition  (as  was  explained  in  §  124, 
page  392)  that  leads  to  the  external  circuit  receiving 
the  maximum  power  from  a  given  battery.     And  in  each 
hour  in  each  cell  with  this  current  of  6  amperes 
about  0*26  oz.  of  zinc, 
„      0*39  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and       „      0*77  oz.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4)  will  be 

used  up ; 
while       „      0*64  oz.  of  zinc  sulphate  in  solution, 
„     0*37  oz.  of  nitric  peroxide, 
and       „      014  oz.  of  water  will  be  formed, 
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without  any  allowance  being  made  for  waste  of  material 
through  local  action. 

Example  118. — If  4  lbs.  of  zinc  have  been  consumed 
in  a  Grove's  batteiy,  how  much  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
used  up,  assuming  that  no- local  action  has  taken  place  7 

Answer. — 6  lbs. 

Example  119. — 25  Grove's  cells  in  series  are  sending 
a  current  of  8^  amperes.  In  what  time  will  2  lbs.  of 
nitric  acid  be  consumed  ? 

Answer, — Since  about  0'128  oz.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 

1  '51)  is  consumed  in  a  Grove's  cell  per  hour  per  ampere,  the 

2  X  16 
time  required  will  be  about  ^  ^  ^^ — ; -'-.  or  about  1 

^  0-128  X  25  X  8-5' 

hour  11  minutes. 

Example  120. — A  battery  of  12  Grove's  cells  in  series, 
when  sending  an  average  current  of  4  amperes  for  6 
hours  40  minutes,  consumes  lib.  of  zinc.  What  per- 
centage of  the  zinc  is  wasted  in  local  action  ? 

Answer. — 16 '2  per  cent. 

Example  121. — A  Grove's  cell,  having  an  E.M.F.  of 
1*9  volt  and  an  internal  resistance  of  O'l  ohm,  is  used 
in  series  with  a  Darnell's  cell,  having  an  E,M.F.  of  1-1 
volt  and  an  internal  resistance  of  3  ohms,  to  send  a 
current  through  an  external  resistance  of  2  ohms.  Cal- 
culate the  power  in  watts  developed  by  each  cell  and  the 
power  wasted  in  heating  each  ceU. 

Anstoer. — 
Power  developed  by  the  Grove's   cell  equals  1*117  watt. 

„  „  „       Daniell's  „         „      0  647    „ 

Power   wasted  in   the  Grove's     „         „      0*036    „ 

„  „  „      DanielFs  „         „      1*038    „ 

Eocample  122. — If  zinc  costs. £18  a  ton,  sulphuric 
acid  l|d.  a  lb.,  and  nitric  acid  3^d.  per  lb.,  what  is  the 
least  cost  of  supplying  a  Board  of  Trade  unit  of  energy 
to  a  wire  of  3  ohms'  resistance  by  means  of  20  Grove's 
cells  in  series,  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1*9  volt  and  a 
resistance  of  01 5  ohm? 
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20  X  1*9 

Anstoer. — The  current  equals  st^ ^  ..g   .   »  or  6*333, 

^        20  X  0-15  +  3  ' 

amperes,  therefore  the  power  given  to  the  wire  equals 

(6-333)2  X  3,  or  120*3,  watts.     Consequently,  the  current 

must  flow  for  totto*  or  8*313,  hours  in  order  that  the 

wire  .may  receive  a  Board  of.  Trade  unit  of  energy. 
Hence,  the  zinc  consumed  will  cost  ahout  5|d.,  the 
sulphuric  acid  about  6d.,  and  the  nitric  acid  about 
2s.  5d.,  or  about  3s.  5d.  altogether^  when  no  allowance 
is  made  for  waste  of  material  through  chemical  action. 

Example  123. — In  the  preceding  question,  how  many 
Board  of  Trade  units  of  energy  were  actually  developed 
by  the  battery,  and  what  was  the  cost  of  developing  the 
Board  of  Trade  unit  ? 

Answer, — 2;  for,  since  the  resistance  of  the 
battery  was  equal  to  that  of  the  external  circuit,  1 
Board  of  Trade  unit  of  energy  was  wasted  in  heating 
the  battery,  when  1  Board  of  Trade  unit  was  given  to 
the  external  circuit.  Hence,  the  minimum  price  of  the 
chemicals  consumed  in  a  Grove's  battery  when  1  Board 
of  Trade  unit  is  developed  altogether  is  about  Is.  9d., 
when  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  can  be  bought 
at  the  rates  mentioned  in  example  122. 

Example  124. — If  the  resistance  external  to  a  Grove's 
battery  be  very  large  compared  with  that  of  the  battery 
itself,  what  will  be  the  least  cost  of  supplying  a  Board 
of  Trade  unit  of  energy  to  thie  outside  circuit,  with  the 
prices  of  materials  mentibried  in  example  122? 

Anaioer, — In  this  case  practically  the  whole  of  the 
energy  equivalent  to  that  of  the  chemicals  consumed  in 
the  battery  will  be  given  to  the  outside  circuit ;  hence 
the  cost  of  1  Board  of  Trade  unit  of  energy  given  to  the 
outside  circuit  will  be 'about  Is.  9d. 

187.  Bunsen's  Cell.— The  ''BunsenV  cell  differs  from 
the  Grove's  only  in  the  platinum  plate  being  replaced  by 
a  cylinder,  or  by  a  block  of  carbon  shown  by  c  in  Fig.  198, 
which  represents  a  common  form  of  Bunsen^s  cell  much 
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used  on  the  Continent.  Its  E.  M.  F.  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Grove's  cell.  Cai-bon  is  a  much 
cheapev  materia]  than  platinum,  but,  as  the  nitric  acid 
soaks  into  the  carbon,  more  of  it  must  be  used  to  fill  a  ceil 
if  the  negative  plate  be  carbon  than  if  it  be  composed  of 
platinum.  Hence,  the  first  cost  of  a  BunserCs  cell  is  less 
than  that  of  a  Orove's,  but  the  cost  of  working  it  ia 
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greater.  If,  then,  the  cells  are  to  be  frequently  em)>luyed 
to  send  a  current  it  is  more  economical  to  )>urchas« 
Grove's  cells,  whei-eas  if  they  are  to  be  only  used 
occasionally  it  may  be  cheaper,  on  the  whole,  to  obtain 
those  of  the  Bunsen  type. 

The  carbons  for  the  Bunsen's  cells  are  eithei*  cut  out 
of  retort  ea->'bon,  or  are  made  by  baking  in  a  furnace  fine 
coke-dust  and  caking  coal  in  an  iron  mould ;  then,  in 
accordance  with  a  process  invented  by  Bunsen,  the  baked 
mass  is  soaked  repeatedly  in  thick  syrup  or  gaa-tar,  and 
re-baked  to  impart  solidity  and  conducting  power  to  it. 
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138.  Potassium  Bichromate  Cell. — This  is  a  form 
of  cell  devised  by  Prof.  Poggendorff,  in   which  the  d&. 
polariser  la  chromium  trioxide  (CrOj),  popularly  called 
e/iTOmic  acid,  since  chromium  trioxide  dissolved  in  water 
has  a  strong  ffcid  reaction.    But,  as  the  chromium  trioside 
used  formerly  to  be  prepared,  by  the  user  of  the  cell,  by 
acting  on  potagsium  bickromaU,  KnCr^Oj,  with  Bulphurio 
acid  the  cell  in  frequently  called  tlie 
"potassium  Jn^romate  "  cell.     Now, 
however,  crystals  of  chromium  tri- 
oside containing  5  per  cent,  of  water 
of  crystalliaation    can  bo  purchased 
ready  prepared,  and  when  these  are 
used  the  cell  may  he  shortly  qalled  a 
"  ehromie  acid  "  cell. 

The  cell  is  constructed  in  two 
forms,  one  without  and  one  with  a 
porous  pot,  seen  in  Figs.  199  and 
200  respectively.  The  plates  em- 
ployed are  of  carbon,  k,  and  amalga- 
mated zinc,  z  (Fig.  199),  two  carbon 
plat«s  being  generally  used  with  the 

former  type  of  cell  to  diminish  its  

resistance.  The  zinc  plate  z  is  sup-  ng.  iw.— FoturtunBi. 
ported  by  the  rod  a,  and  should  be  pi"^pot. 
pushed  into  the  liquid  only  when  the 
cell  is  required  to  give  a  cuiTcnt,  and  withdrawn  directly 
the  current  is  interrupted,  otherwise  an  insoluble 
chromium  salt  forms  oti  the  surface'  of  the  zinc  and 
interferes  with  the  action  of  the  cell. 

The  chemical  change  which  takes  place  when  a 
current  passes  through  a  single  fluid  chromic  acid  cell, 
containing  chromium  trioxide  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  ia  as  follows  ;— 

Before  Bending  a  cuiTGnt         t{C)  +  l{CTOi)  +  m{B-^^)-i-n(Zn), 
After  sending  a  cun'ent 
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ckromiutn  trioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  zinc  being  used 
up,  while  chromium  auiphate,  Cr^SSO^  water,  and  zinc 
Bulphat«  are  formed. 

With  the  type  otpolfMaium  btekromate  cell,  having  a 
porous  pot,  the  zinc,  z  (Fig.  200),  is  frequenUy  cast,  in 
the  form  of  a  block,  on.  to  a  stout  copper  wire,  carrying 
the  binding  screw,  and  both 
the  block  and  the  wire  are 
well  amalgamated,  or  the  rod  is 
coated  with  guttapercha  to 
insulate  it.  In  the  porous  pot 
containing  the  zinc,  there  is  put 
a  small  quantity  of  mercury  to 
maintain  the  amalgamation,  and 
either  dilute  aulphuric  acid,  in 
which  case  the  chemical  action  is 
the  same  as  in  the  cell  without 
the  porous  pot,  or,  instead,  a 
solution  of  common  »aU,  NaCl, 
™    ™»    ^ .    ,      -r.,  ^         when  zinc    chloride,    ZnCl„,    is 

Fig.  SOO.— FotaMluin  Biehro-       ,  j  ■      ^      j     i      ■  i    l    . 

mate  Cell  with  Foroiu  Pot.       formed  instead  of  Zinc  sulphate, 
and  sodium  sulphate,  Na^SO^, 
in  addition  to  the  diromium  aiUphate.      The  complete 
chemical  action  is  in  this  latter  case : — 

Before  seoding  a  current  ^ 

klG]  +  HCtO,)  +  f>HB^Ot)        £     «(NaCl)+J'(Zn), 
After  semJing  a  currmt 


3 
i(C)4-((-2)(CrO,)  +  (Crs3SO0     S      3(Ni4SOj)  +  (n-6){NaCI|) 

+  (m-6XH,SO,)  +  6(HjO)     S,  +SZnCl^+{p-3j{Zu). 

The  potaagium  bichromate  cell  gives  rise  to  no  dis- 
agi-eeable  fumes,  has  a  high  E.M.F.  of  over  2  volts  when 
the  cell  is  new,  an<l  a  low  internal  resistance.  The 
E.M.F.,  however,  rapidly  falls  when  the  cell  is  employed 
to  send  a  strong  current  continuously,  biit  nearly  re- 
covers its  original  value  when  the  cell  has  remained  out 
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of  action  for  some  time.  This  type  of  cell  w,  therefore^ 
very  suitable  for  pr6dv>cing  a  strong  current  for  a  short 
ttme. 

When  the  supply  of  chromium  trioxide  becomes  ex- 
hausted, the  orange  colour  of  the  solution  turns  blue,  and 
when  this  change  of  colour  is  observed,  more  chromium 
trioxide,  or  potash  bichromate,  should  be  added.  If, 
however,  the  cell  begins  to  fail  when  the  orange  colour 
still  remains,  then  more  sulphuric  acid  is  needed. 

When  chromium  trioxide  crystals  are  riot  available, 
so  that  a  suitable  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids 
cannot  be  directly  made  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in 
water  and  adding  about  three  and  a  half  tiriies  their 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  way  : — Add  with  constant  stirring  1  lb.  of  pul- 
verised commercial  potassium  bichromate  to  2^1bs.^  or 
about  1  pint,  of  sulphuric  acid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1  '84,  and,  when  the  formation;  of  the  chromium 
trioxide  and  the  potassium  sulphate,  KgSO^,  produced 
by  the  mixture,  is  completed,  pour  in  slowly  l21bs.,  or 
about  9^  pints,  of  cold  water.  The  liquid  will  become 
gradually  warm,  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  be  entirely 
dissolved. 

The  chemical  action  produced  by  this  mixing  may  be 
represented  by — 

KgCr^Oy  +  7H3SO4  =  2Cr03  +  GH^SO^  +  K3SO4 

+  HgO. 

One-seventh  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  potassium 
bichromate  is,  therefore,  employed  in  forming  water, 
and  is  useless  to  serve  as  a  depolariser  in  the  proper 
action  of  the  cell.  Further,  one  part  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  supplied  is  used  in  forming  the  potassium  sulphate, 
while  the  equations  previously  given  show  us  that  three 
more  parts  of  the  sulphuric  acid  are  used  to  produce  the 
chromium  sulphate,  so  that  only  three-sevenths  of  the 
total  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  consumed  are  usefully 
employed  in  forming  the  zinc  sulphate. 
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As  the  cell  becomes  saturated  with  the  potassium 
and  chromium  sulphates  a  double  salt,  chrome  alum, 
K2Cr34S04,  crystallises  out  and  sticks  so  firmly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  remove. 

If  chromic  acid  be  not  available  it  can  be  formed 
more  cheaply  and  easily  from  sodium  bichromate  than 
from  potassium  bichromate.  For,  as  Professor  Carhart  ♦ 
points  out,  there  is  11  per  cent,  more  oxygen  available 
as  a  depolariser  in  sodium  hich/romate  than  in  the  same 
weight  of  potassium  bichromate  ;  sodium,  hichromcUe 
is  also  much  more  soluble  in  water,  so  that  a  stronger 
solution,  and  containing,  therefore,  more  oxygen,  and 
consequently  less  quickly  exhausted,  can  be  used  if 
sodium,  hichroinate  be  employed;  lastly,  a  double  sul- 
phate of  sodium  and  chromium  does  not  crystallise  out 
as  does  chrome  alum. 

Example  125. — ^A  single  fiuid  potassium  bichromate 
cell  is  used  to  produce  a  current  of  1  ampere  for  10 
hours.  How  much  sulphuric  acid  is  consumed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  amount  of  chromium  tri- 
oxide  and  in  the  working  of  the  cell,  and  how  much  zinc 
sulphate  and  water  are  formed?  Allow  33  per  cent, 
additional  for  waste. 

Answer, —      Sulphuric  acid,  about  2  oz. 
Zinc  sulphate        „     1  '4  oz. 
Water  „     027  oz. 

Example  126. — ^What  is  the  mean  value  of  the 
current  that  a  chromic  acid  cell  has  been  producing  for 
4  hours  if  the  zinc,  which  originally  weighed  8  oz.,  has 
been  reduced  to  7|  oz.  ]  Also,  how  much  sulphuric  acid 
and  chromium  trioxide  have  been  used  up  ? 

Answer, — Current,  about  2*9  amperes. 

Sulphuric  acid,  about  1  '27  oz. 
Chromium  trioxide  crystals,  about  0*53  oz. 

Example  127. — How  much  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
chromium  trioxide  would  be  consumed  in  a  chromic  acid 
cell  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1*8  volt  and  an  internal  resist- 
"Primaxy  Batteries,"  Professor  H.  S.  Carharti 
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snoe  of  0'75  olmi,  if  need  for  3  hooTB  to  fiend  a  current 
tiuoagii  on  external  resistance  of  1^  c^im  ? 
Afum^er. — Zinc,  about  0*103  oz. 

Bulphnric  au(nd,  abont  0*308  oz. 

Cfaromiam  triaxide  crystals,  about  0*11  oz. 

Example    126. — What   would    be   the   cost   of    the 

matraialB  consumed  in  a  two-fluid  potassium  bichromate 

battery,  when  supplying  a  Board  of  Trade  unit  to  an 

external  circuit  having  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the 

battrary,  if  the  mean  KM.F.  of  each  cell  were  1*6  volt, 

and  waste  due  to  local  action  were  neglected  ?     Take  the 

price  of  zinc  as  2d.  per  lb.,  of  sulphuric  acid  Id.  per  lb., 

of  potassium  bichromate  7d.  per  lb.,  and  of  salt  ^.  per  lb. 

jLfiswcf. — 

Cost  of  zinc,  about  6d. 

„      sulphuric  acid,  about  lO^d. 
„      potassium  bichromate,  about  2b.  7^ 
„      salt,  about  2|€L 
Hence,  the  total  cost,  if  there  be  no  waste  due  to  local 
action,  is  about  4s.  3d. 

Example  129. — ^What  will  be  the  reduction  in  cost 
in  the  last  question  if  chromium  trioxide  at  7^.  per  lb. 
be  nsed  instead  of  potassium  bichromate  at  7d.  per  lb.  ? 
Answer. — Cost  of  zinc,  about  6d. 

„      sulphuric  acid,  about  9d. 
„      chromium  trioxide,  about  2s. 
„      salt,  about  2|d. 
Hence,  the  total  cost,  if  there  be  no  waste  due  to  local 
action,  will  now  be  about  3s.  6d. 

ExamplelSO. — ^With  the  preceding  prices  of  materials^ 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  supplying  a  Board  of  Trade 
unit  to  an  external  circuit  of  very  large  resistance  by 
means  of  a  two-fluid  chromic  acid  battery,  neglecting 
waste  due  to  local  action. 

Answer, — About  Is.  9d. 
139.  Leclanch^  Cell. — Hitherto  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  cells  in  which  the  liquid  acting  on  the  positive 
plate  is  an  acid,  and  the  depolariser  is  a  fluid,  but  an 

p 
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important  type  of  cell  was  devised  hy  Leclanch^  in  1866, 
in  which  the  liquid  acting  on  the  zinc,  or  poaitiTe,  plate 
was  a  neutral  liquid,  viz.  a  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  popularly  called  »al  ammoniac,  NH^Cl,  and 
the  depolariser  was  a  solid  manganese  peroxide,  MnOj, 
packed  with  bits  of  gas  carbon  round  the  carbon  or 
negative  plate. 

The  "Ledanch^"  cell  ia, 
therefore,  a  single-fluid  cell, 
the  porous  pot  sees  in  Fig. 
201,  which  illustrates  one  of 
the  earlier  forms  of  this  type 
of  ceil,  being  used  merely 
tor  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  mixture  of  manganese 
peroxide  and  broken  gas 
carbon  in  contact  with  the 
carbon  plate;  and,  te  prevent 
the  mixture  being  shaken 
out  of  the  pot,  it  is  closed  at 
the  tep  with  piteh.  A  small 
hole  is  left  in  the  pitch  bo 
that  a  little  water  or  a  little 
~    ~,     ,    ,     ..„„...       solution    of    sal    ammoniac, 

Ffe  201.— LeolancJii  OtU  with  .  j    ■       j.       ..Tl 

FoTOua  Fot.  may  be  poured  m  to  start 

the    action.       The    zinc    is 

made  in  the  form  of  a  rod  with  a  copper  wire  cast  into 

the  top  of  it,  and  the  rod  rests  in  a  recess  in  the  comer 

of  the  glass  jar  made  to  receive  it. 

The  chemical   action   of    the  Leelanchd  celt    is  as 
follows : — 
Before  sending  a  current 

A-(C)  + /(MnOj) +H<NH,C1)  +  n{Zn), 
AiUiT  sundiDg  it  current 
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Manganese  peroxide  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  mavr 
ganese  sesqui-oxide^  Mn^Og,  sal  ammoniac  and  zinc  are 
used  up,  water  and  zinc  cMoride,  ZnCl2,  are  formed,  and 
ammonia  gas,  NH3,  is  given  off.  Substituting  the 
atomic  weights,  "we  see  that  for  every  50  grains  of  zinc 
used  up  about  82  grains  of  sal  ammoniac  are  consumed, 
and  about  134  grains  of  the  manganese  peroxide  are 
reduced  to  manganese  sesqui-oxide.  If,  however,  too 
little  sal  ammoniac  be  present,  zinc  oxide,  or  zinc  oxy- 
chloiide,  is  formed  instead  of  zinc  chloride,  and  the 
solution  becomes  milky;  hence,  when  this  happens,  more 
sal  ammoniac  should  be  added. 

Electric  contact  with  the  carbon  plate  is  made  by 
means  of  a  lead  cap  cast  on  to  it,  firm  connection  being 
made  between  them  by  the  lead  running  into  two 
quarter-inch  holes  drilled  sideways  through  the  top  of 
the  rod,  and  thus  riveting  the  cap  on  the  plate.  To 
prevent  the  liquid  creeping  up  by  capillary  action  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  carbon  plate  and  the  lead  cap, 
where  it  would  form  a  salt  of  lead  and  introduce  a  high 
resistance  between  the  two,  the  top  of  the  carbon  plate, 
after  the  holes  have  been  drilled  in  it,  is  heated  for  one 
hour  in  paraffin  wax  at  a  temperature  of  llO^C,  and 
thus  rendered  non-porous. 

The  E.M.F.  of  a  Leclanch^  cell  is  about  1*5  volt, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  porous  pot  Leclanche  cell  (Fig. 
201)  the  E.M.F.  falls  rapidly  when  the  cell  is  used  to 
send  a  strong  current.  It  will,  however,  regain  its  value 
if  the  cell  be  left  for  some  time  unused,  and  it  does  not 
sensibly  diminish  when  the  cell  is  put  on  one  side,  even 
for  some  months.  Hence,  while  the  Leclanche  cell  is 
muck  inferior  to  the  DanieJVs  for  tlie  purpose  of  sending 
a  steady  current  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  inuch  superior 
to  the  DanieWs  cell  for  producing  intermittent  currents 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  a  year  or  more^/hr 
exam^ple,  such  cv/rrents  as  are  employed  for  the  ringing 
of  electric  hells. 

The  objections  to  this  simple  form  of  Leclanche  cell, 
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in  addition  to  its  rapid  polarisation,  are— (1)  the  use  of 

the  porous  pot,  which  increases  the  resistance  of  the  cell; 

(2)  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  indicated  by  the  liquid 

tilling  only  half  the  cell  in  Fig.  201 ;  (3)  tlie  eating  away 

of  the  zinc  rod  which  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 

thus  rendering  the  rod  useless  before  the  lower  part  is 

used  up ;  and  (4)  the  creeping  of  tiie  salts,  this  latter 

defect  being,   however,  partly  counteracted  by  dipping 

the  top  of  the  porous  pot  and  of   the  glass  jar  as  well 

as   the    upper  part  of    the   carbon  plate   into   melted 

ozokerite,  or,  best  of  all,  into  paraffin  wax  melted  in 

warm  oil.     Various  modifications  of  the  LeclancliS  cell 

have  been  introduced  to  overcome  the  first  t^vo  defects. 

M.  Leclanch^  in  1871   dispensed    with  the   porous  pot 

by  replacing  the  loose  powder  of  manganese   peroxide 

and    gas    carbon   with    a  »olid  agglomerate    composed 

of    40   parts  of    granulated    manganese    peroxide,    52 

of  granulated  carbon,  5  of  gum  shellac,  3  of  potassium 

sulphate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur.     This  mixture 

is  lieated  to  100°C.,  and  pressed  into  moulds  under  great 

pressure ;    the  sulphur  vola- 

tisea  and  leaves  the  blocks  in 

a  porous   condition,  so   that 

the    liquid     can    soak     into 

them.     The  negative  plate  is 

formed  by  binding  a  block 

of    the    agglomerate,    a,    on 

each  side  of  the  carbon  plat* 

with  indiarubber  bands  (Fiff. 

202).  ^     * 

M.  Barbier  also  dispensed 

with    the    carbon    plate    in 

the  " Ledanc/U-Barbier  "  cell 

devised    in    1886,    which    is 

seen    in    perspective  and  in 

section    in    Figs.    203    and 

Fig.  m-L«l«i,ci,4  AgglomemtB      ^^^^-    '^^^  agglomerate  block 

Csu.  for  this  type  of  cell  is  in  the 
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form  of  a  cylinder,  c  (Fig.  203o),  composed  of  man- 
ganese peroxide  and  plumbago,  the  plumbago  being  used 
in  prefei-ence  to  bits  of  carbon  in  order  to  give  the  block 
gi-eater  conductivity.      Round   the  top   of  this   cylinder 


Figs.  203  and  2DSn.— LeclBnclii-BarblBr  Cell. 

tliere  is  cast  a  metal  collar,  E,  and  the  bijiding  screw  T 
attached  to  this  collar  is  the  positive  terminal  of  the  cell. 
This  metal  collar  also  serves  to  support  the  agglomerate 
cylinder  by  resting  OH  the  edge  of  the  glass  jar,  b,  an  india- 
rubber  washer,  o,  being  inserted  between  the  collar  and 
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the  ground  edge  of  the  jar  B,  to  make  a  tight  joint. 
The  zinc  rod  H  also  does  not  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  but  is  supported  by  being  tightly  fitted  in  a  disc  of 
paraffined  wood>  i,  which  loosely  closes  the  top  of  the 
agglomerate  cylinder,  and,  to  prevent  contact  between 
the  zinc  rod  and  the  cylinder,  should  this  wooden  disc  be 
displaced,  a  piece  of.  indiarubber  tube,  j,  is  fitted  on  the 
bottom  of  the  zinc  rod.  Small  holes,  d,  d,  are  drilled 
through  the  carbon  cylinder  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of 
the  liquid  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  cylinder. 
While,  then,  the  ammonia  gas  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  cell  can  escape,  there  is  practically  no  evaporation 
of  the  liquid  with  the  Leclanche-Barbier  cell ;  hence  the 
creeping  of  the  salt  is  avoided,  and  this  type  of  cell  can 
be  left  for  long  periods  of  time  without  any  attention. 
A  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  cannot,  however,  be  used 
with  this  form  of  agglomerate,  as  it  destroys  the  porosity, 
and  to  replace  the  sal  ammoniac  M.  Leclanch^  has  intro- 
duced a  special  salt,  which  also  has  the  advantage  of 
acting  uniformly  on  the  portion  of  the  zinc  rod  immersed 
in  the  liquid,  and  not  merely  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  composition  of  a  specimen  of  this  salt,  as 
determined  by  an  analysis  carried  out  by  Dr.  Moody  at 
the  Central  Technical  College,  is : — 


Zinc  chloride 

20-00 

per  cent. 

Ammonium  chloride 

75-81 

99 

Moisture  that  can  be  driven 

offatl50°C 

2-91 

» 

Sodium  sulphate 

0-48 

» 

Water  which  is  not  driven  off 

at    150°C.,  and   other   im- 

purities, including  a  trace 

of  iron       ..." 

0-8 

ff 

Dr.  Moody  mentions  that  the  solubility  of  this  salt, 
compared  with  that  of  plain  ammonium  chloride,  is  as 
1-36  to  1,  but  that  it  possesses  greater  creeping  power 
than  is  shown  by  ammonium  chloride.     He  adds  that 
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the  salt  cannot  be  foimed  hy  simply  mixing  zinc  chloride 
with  ammonium  chloride,  as  such  a  mixture  would  be 
delii^ueacent  from  the  power  that  zinc  cKloriiie  has  to 
absorb  moistare  from  the  air,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  the  double  chloride  of  zinc  and  ammoaium, 
ZnCtj2NH^Cl,    with    ammonium    chloride,    formed    by 


Figs.  104  BDd  304a.— ATlmH-Leduichi  Celt. 

adding  ammonium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride 
and  aJlowing  the  salt  to  crystallise  out  by  evaporation. 

The  zinc  rod  of  the  Leclaneh^  cell  certainly  exposes 
too  little  surface  to  the  liquid,  and  the  author  some  years 
ago  replaced  this  rod  bya  hollow  zinc  cylinder  surrounding 
the  porous  pot.  Still  better  results  have  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Aylraer,  who  has  combined  the  agglomerate  blocks 
without  porous  cell,  already  referred  to,  with  the  zinc 
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cylinder,  aa  illuetrated  in  Figs.  204  and  204a,  which 
ehow  respectively  the  complete  "  Aylm',r-Leclan<Jie  "  cell 
and  a  section  of  its  interior. 

The  cun-eB  in  Fig.  205  give  the  results  of  t«sta  made 
on  three  types  of  Leolanch^  cell,  when  the  outside  resist- 
ance in  each  case  was  mftintained  constant  at  10  ohms, 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Post  OfEce  for  testing  cells,  and 


Pig.  M5.  -Canes  sbowing  the  Time-hll  of  ciiirent  with  m  ezternil  Teditaoa* 
of  10  ohnu  In  each  case. 

we  see  that  the  current  under  tliese  ctrcumstancea  fell 
to  half  its  value  in  six,  seventeen,  and  forty-one  days 
respectively  with  the  ordinary  porous  pot  ZeclancAe  cell, 
the  Ledancke-Ba/rbier  cell,  and  the  Aylmer-LecUmdie  cell. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  case  the  polaiisation  is 
somewhat  rapid  at  the  beginning,  and  especially  rapid 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  porous  pot  Leclanch^  cell . 

Example  131. — If  2  lbs.  of  zinc  have  been  consumed 
in  a  Leclancb^  battery,  how  much  sal  ammoniac  has  been 
utilised  in  the  same  timel 

dnswa-. — About  3'31bs. 
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Example  132. — Compai*e  the  rates  of  using  up  man- 
ganese peroxide  and  sal  ammoniac  in  a  Leclanche  cell. 
ATiswer. — Approximately,  as  163  to  100. 

Hxample  133. — What  is  the  cost  of  the  material 
consumed  in  6  Leclanche  cells  in  series  when  developing 
a  current  of  0*1  ampere  for  three  hours  a  day  for  200 
days,  if  10  per  cent,  of  the  material  used  is  wasted 
through  local  action?  Take  the  price  of  zinc  as  Ifd. 
per  lb.,  of  sal  ammoniac  45s.  per  cwt.,  and  of  manganese 
peroxide  as  14s.  per  cwt. 

Anstver, —    Cost  of  zinc,  about  2d. 

„       sal  ammoniac,  about  8^d. 

„       manganese  peroxide,  about  4^d. 

Exa/mple  134. — With  the  prices  of  materials  given  in 
ihe  preceding  question,  what  would  be  the  expense  of 
sapplying  a  Board  of  Trade  unit  to  an  external  circuit 
by  means  of  a  battery  of  6  Leclanche  cells  whose  resist- 
aiice  was  equal  to  that  of  the  external  circuit,  and  the 
mean  value  of  whose  E.M.F.  during  the  time  was  1*2 
volt  per  cell ) 

Anatoer, — Cost  of  zinc,  about  8d. 

„       sal  ammoniac,  about  2s.  lOd. 
„       manganese  peroxide,  about  Is.  5Jd. 
Hence,  disregarding  waste  due  to  local  action,  the  cost 
of  supplying  the  Board  of  Trade  unit  would  be  about  5s. 

Example  135. — If  the  resistance  external  to  a  Le- 
clanche battery  be  very  large  compared  with  that  of  the 
battery  itself,  and  if  the  average  E.M.F.  of  each  cell 
may  be  taken  as  1*5  volt,  what  is  the  cost  of  developing 
a  Board  of  Trade  unit,  with  the  piices  of  materials  given 
in  example  133? 

Answer* — 2s. 

140.  Dry  Cells. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
construct  a  cell  which  could  be  turned  upside  down  or 
used  in  any  position  without  interfering  with  its  action.* 
Volta  constructed  a  battery  of  zinc  and  copper  plates 

*  "Primary  Batteries  in  Tlieory  and  Practice,"  "W.  R.  Cooper, 
MUctridan^  vol.  zxxi.,  1893. 

P* 
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with  pieces  of  moist  cloth  inserted  between  them. 
Zamboni  used  discs  of  paper  covered  on  one  side  with 
tin  and  on  the  other  with  manganese  peroxide;  but 
batteries  of  this  type,  although  they  could  produce  a  large 
E.M.F.  when  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  elements  was 
employed,  were  only  able  to  furnish  an  extremely  small 
current  in  consequence  of  their  large  internal  resistance. 
Wolf,  Keisen,  and  Schmidt  tried  to  make  a  "  dry  cell " 
of  moderate  resistance  by  mixing  sawdust  with  cellulose. 
Desruelles  filled  a  Leclanch^  cell  with  asbestos  fibre  and 
spun  glass ;  PoUak  employed  a  gelatine  glycerine ;  but 
the  first  to  construct  a  dry  cell  which  could  be  success- 
fully used  to  produce  an  appreciable  current  was  Qassner 
in  1888. 

The  "  Gaasner^s "  dry  cell  was  a  form  of  Leclanch^ 
cell,  tixe  plates  being  formed  of  carbon  and  zinc,  the 
latter  being  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pot  to  contain  the 
jelly  which  surrounded  the  carbon  rod.  This  jelly  was 
composed  of  sal  ammoniac,  zinc  chloride  and  oxide,  cal- 
cium sulphate,  and  water,  the  zinc  oxide  being  possibly 
added  to  give  porosity  to  the  jelly.  The  E.M.F.  was 
about  1*3  volt,  the  internal  resistance  of  different  cells 
of  the  same  size  was  very  different,  and  the  resistance  of 
any  one  cell  varied  in  an  irregular  way  during  working. 
The  cells  polarised  rapidly  when  used,  and  were  also 
liable  to  short-circuit  internally.  Nevertheless,  their 
compactness,  portability,  freedom  from  all  creeping  of 
the  salts,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  dry  up,  led 
people  to  consider  whether  cells  constructed  somewhat 
on  the  principle  of  the  Gassner  dry  cell  might  not  be 
manufactured  so  as  to  be  commercially  useful. 

Many  experimenters  attacked  this  problem ;  and  of 
the  various  workers,  two  of  the  most  successful  were 
Hellesen,  in  Germany,  and  Burnley,  in  America. 

141.  Hellesen  Dry  Cell.— In  the  *' Hellesen"  dry 
cell,  which  was  introduced  into  England  by  Messrs. 
Siemens  Bros,  about  1890,  the  carbon  rod,  c,  is  made 
hollow  and  packed  with  silicate  cotton,  s  c  (Fig.  206). 
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The  rod  is  BUrrounded  with  a  black  paste,  m,  shown  by 
analysis  to  be  composed  mainly  of  manganese  peroxide, 
broken  bits  of  carbon,  water,  the  oxides  of  magnesiam, 
silicon,  and  iron,  together   with    a   email   quantity    of 
calcium  oxide.     Outside  this  ia  a  wliite  paste,  L,  com- 
posed mainly  of  water,  the  oxides  of  calcium  and  zinc, 
ammonia,  and  a  trace  of  magnesium  oxide  mixed  with 
some    gelatinous    substance. 
Next  comes  the  zinc,  z,  in 
the  form  of  a  pot,  the  whole 
being  contained  in   a   milt- 
board  case,  H  c,  packed  in- 
side with  sawdust,  b.     The 
top  is  closed  by  pouring  in  ^ 
melted     pitch,     P ;     and     a 
water  tube,  w  T,  is  inserted 
to   carry   off   the    gas    that 
may  be  generated. 

The    E.M.F.    of  a    new 
Hellesen  cell  b  about  1-45  0 

volt,  and  for  a  cell  weighing 
1  lb.  7  oz.  the  resistance  is 
about  1  ohm  when  1  ampere 

is  flowing.     If  a  cell  of  this        ng.  aw.-Heueaen  Drj'  c*U- 
size  be  used  to  send  a  current 

of  0-1  ampei-e,  the  P.D.  falls  about  9  jier  cent,  in  the 
first  hour,  and  in  each  subae<^uent  hour  about  3  per  cent. 
more  of  its  original  value. 

The  oxide  of  iron  is  used  in  the  Hellesen  dry  cell 
probably  to  assist  the  manganese  [wroxide  as  a  de- 
polariser,  but  several  of  the  other  oxides  employed  in 
this  cell  appear  to  have  no  use  beyond  giving  porosity 
to  £he  paste  and  perhaps  absorbing  the  ammonia  gas. 
The  majority  of  these  oxides  have,  therefore,  l)een  dis- 
carded in  the  Burnley  dry  cell  as  well  as  in  the  form 
of  dry  cell  subsequently  devised  by  Dr.  Obach. 

Ua.  Burnley,  or  BCC,  Dry  Call.  — A  simpler 
type  of  dry  cell,  devised  hy  Bumley,  is  sold   by  the 
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General   Electric   Company,   London,  but  is  generally 

called   the    "  E.C.C."    dry    cell,   because    it    was    first 

brought  out  by  the  Electric  Conatructioii  Corporation. 

It  consists  of  a  carbon  rod,   c  (Fig.  207),  surrounded 

with  a  black  paste,  m,  composed  of  manganeBO  peroxide, 

and  powdered  carbon,  moiatened  with  a  solution  of  sal 

atonioniac  and  zinc  chloride.     This  is  surrounded  with 

'  a   white    paste,    l,    composed   of 

plaster-of-Paris  and  flour  mMst- 

ened    with    a    solution    of    sal 

ammoniac     and     zinc     chloride. 

4  The  zinc  case,  z,  is  in  immediate 

contact   with   this  paste,  and  ia 

sealed  at  the  top  with  a  bitu- 

minoua     compound,      P,     proper 

arrangements    being     made    for 

the  escape  of  gas  by  the  small 

tube,  w  T.      The   whole   is  then 

inserted  in  a  mill-board  ca«e,  i, 

which,  in  the  later  form  of  this 

type  of  cell,  covers  the  whole  of 

the  zinc  case,  in  order  to  produce 

good  insulation,  instead  of  merely 

serving  as  an  insulating  base,  as 

in  the  figure. 

^         DJV&fi'"  '  The  E.M.F.  of  an  E.C.C.  cell 

is   about    1-46  volt,  and    a   cell 

weighing  2  lbs.  1  oz.  will  send  a  current  of  01  ampere 

for  200  hours  before  the  E.M.P.  falls  to  0-5  volt. 

Tests  made  by  Professor  Jamieson*  show  that  an 
E.C.C.  cell  polarises  less  rapidly  when  sending  a  given 
current  than  does  a  Hellesen  cell  of  about  the  same 
weight,  and  therefore  the  E.C.O.  cell  gives  out  a  largec 
amount  of  energy,  for  a  given  percentage  fall  in  the 
terminal  P.D. 

143.  Obaoh  Dry  Oell— The  Ohach  dry  cell,  which 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros,  in  1894,    ia 
•  "  Proceedingi  PhU.  Soc.  ot  Ola«gow,"  1892-08. 
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constructed  as  follows : — A  zinc  cylinder  (Fig.  208)  is 
cemented  to  an  insulating  base,  b,  composed  of  about  76 
per  cent,  asphalt,  13J  per  ceat.  paper  pulp,  and  13^  per 
cent,  reein,  the  base  being  moulded  wtteo  hot  into  the 
shape  shown  in  the  figure.  The  depolariuer  d  is  composed 
of  a  stiff  paste  containing  about  55  per  cent,  manganese 
peroxide,  44  per  cent,  plumbago,  and  1  per  cent,  giim 
tragacanth,  which  is  shaped  into  g 

the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  by 
being  forced  through  an  annular 
die.  This  cylinder  is  wrapped  in 
[lorous  paper,  the  carbon  rod  c  put 
inside  it,  fuid  the  two  are  placed 
in  position  in  the  cell  and  centi-ed 
by  means  of  the  shallow  rim  R  of 
the  basa  In  the  space  between 
this  cylinder  and  the  zinc  there  is 
poured  a  thin  paste,  b,  consisting 
of  about  85  per  cent,  plaster-of- 
Faris  and  ]  5  per  cent,  flour, 
moisten^  with  a  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac,  which  acts  as  the  ex- 
citing fluid.  The  whole  having 
been  pressed  down  to  bring  the 
substances  well  into  contact  with 
one  another,  an  annulfis  of  paper, 

p,  is  placed  on  the  tep,  above  this  pig.  gog.—otacb  Dry  on. 
a  layer  of  rasped  or  ground  cork,  a, 

a  second  annulus  of  paper,  p,  and  the  whole  is  then  sealed 
with  a  bituminous  compound,  K,  a  small  tube,  t,  being 
inserted  te  afford  an  escape  for  the  gas  that  is  produced. 
A  copper  wire,  w,  soldered  to  the  zinc  cylinder,  z, 
fonns  one  terminal,  and  the  binding  screw,  b,  forms  the 
other.  The  screw-threaded  pin  a  of  this  terminal  is  fas- 
tened to  the  carbon  rod  thus: — A  round  hole,  larger  than 
the  pin,  is  bored  into  the  tep  of  the  carbon,  and  by  means 
of  a  V-shaped  chisel  a  groove  is  cut  down  each  side  of  tho 
hole,  the  diisel  being  somewhat  inclined  so  as  to  deepen 
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the  grooves  at  the  bottom.  The  pin  s  being  held  central 
in  this  hole,  a  fused  alloy  consisting  of  about  2  parts 
bismuth  to  2  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin,  is  poured  into  the 
hole.  This  alloy  expands  somewhat  on  solidifying,  and 
so  holds  the  screw-pin  s  tightly  in  position ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  nut,  N,  is  screwed  down,  the  pin  and  the 
alloy  being  prevented  from  turning  by  the  alloy  having 
solidified  in  the  grooves  which  are  cut  in  the  sides  of 
the  hole  in  the  carbon  rod.  Finally  the  nut  N,  which  is 
tinned  on  its  lower  side,  is  soldered  in  position. 

The  E.M.F.  of  the  Obach  dry  cell,  like  that  of  other 
types  of  Leclanch^  cell,  is  about  1*5  volt  when  the  cell 
is  sending  no  current  or  but  a  very  small  current.  With 
an  Obach  dry  cell  weighing  41b.  6  oz.  the  E.M.F.  falls 
to  about  1*39  volt  when  the  current  j>assing  through  the 

cell  is  5th  of  an  ampere.  The  resistance  of  such  a  cell 
varies  from  about  0*4  ohm  for  a  very  small  current  to 

about  0*1  ohm  when  the  current  passing  is  |th  of  an 

ampere.  If  this  current  of  jth  of  an  ampere  be  sent 
continuously  by  a  smaller  type  of  Obach  cell  weighing 
21b.  10  oz.,  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals  falls  from 
about  1*4  to  about  1*27  volt  in  the  first  hour,  but  does 
not  fall  to  lower  than  about  1*2  volt  in  the  next  six  hours. 
144.  Edison-Lalande  Cell. — Just  as  hydrogen  de- 
posited on  the  copper  plate  of  a  cell  produces  a  back 
E.M.F.  and  checks  the  current,  oxygen  deposited  on  the 
copper  plate  sets  up  a  forward  E.M.F.  and  helps  the 
action  of  the  cell.  Hence  copper  oxide  can  be  used  to 
serve  both  as  the  negative  plate  and  as  the  depolarise  r. 
Cells  on  this  principle  were  made  by  Lalande  ai  d 
Chaperon.  The  black  copper  oxide  was  contained  in  a 
cup  of  sheet-iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  contact  with 
this  cup  being  made  by  an  insulated  copper  wire  riveted 
to  it.  A  zinc  ]:)late  was  suspended  fi'om  the  top,  and  the 
cell  was  filled  up  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  KHO, 
or  caustic  soda,  NaHO,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
heavy  petroleum  oil  to  prevent  the  alkali  being  converted 
into  a  carbonate  by  contact  with  the  air.     A  single  fluid 
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being  used,  no  porous  pot  was  necessary ;  therefore  the 
resistance  could  be  low,  and  hence  such  a  copper  oxide 
cell  conld  furnish  more  energy  tfian  any  other  cell  of  the 
SEUue  weight. 

The  "  Lalande-C/iaperon  "  cell  had,  however,  several 
defects.  The  outside  of  the  iron  cup  was  not  protected 
by  the  copper  oxide  from  being 
polaiised  by  the  hydrogen  liber- 
ated from  the  solution,  and  the 
reduced  copper  did  not  make  good 
contact  with  the  iron  cup.  Hence 
Edison  abandoned  the  iron  alto- 
gether, and  compressed  finely- 
ground  copper  oxide  powder  into 
solid  blocks,  from  which  plates 
are  cut.  Such  a  plate  is  suspended 
from  tlie  top  of  an  "SdUon- 
Lalande "  cell  in  a  light  copper 
framework,  which  also  forms  the 
positive  electrode,  and  on  each 
side  of  this  plate  there  is  fastened 
(Fig.  209)  a  plate  of  rolled  zinc 
well  .amalgamated  and  shaped  so 
as  to  taper  down  ft^m  tJie  ton, 
where  it  is  thickest.    This  tapenng       '  am. 

is  to  compensate  for  the  unequal 

eating  away  of  the  zinc,  arising  probably  from  local 
action  set  up  by  slight  differences  in  the  composition  of 
the  liquid  at  the  different  horizontal  levels.  The  solution 
is  formed  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  caustic  potaah  in  3  lbs. 
of  water,  a.  layer  ^ths  of  an  inch  thick  of  heavy  i>araffin 
oil  being  floated  on  the  top. 

The  chemical  action  may  be  represented  thus  : — 
Before  sending  a.  current 

i(CuOH-'(KHO)  +  w.(i!n), 
After  Bonding  a  current 

Cu-K*-l)(CuO)-(-(OHJ+(i~2)(KHO)  +  (K^nO,)-Kw-l)Zn, 
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metallic  copper  being  liberated,  copper  oxide  and  caustic 
potash  being  used  up,  while  water  and  a  double  salt  of 
potassium  and  zinc  are  formed. 

The  E.M.F.  of  the  Edison- Lalande  cell  is  low,  being 
only  alx)ut  0*75  volt ;  but  its  resistance  is  also  low,  that 
of  a  cell  11 J  inches  high  and  5f  inches  in  diameter 
being  about  0*025  ohm.  Snch  a  cell  can  send  14  amperes 
with  not  much  polarisation  for  about  twenty  hours 
before  the  supply  of  material  is  exhausted,  while  on  open 
circuit  there  is  practically  no  local  action ;  so  that  the  cell 
can  be  left  unused  for  a  length  of  time  without  waste. 

A  test  made  on  four  such  cells  joined  in  series  with 
an  external  resistance  of  0*8  ohm  placed  in  the  circuit, 
gave  the  following  results.  The  P.D.  between  the 
battery  terminals  commenced  at  about  2  volts,  rose  to 
about  2*3  volts  in  44  hours,  and  then  gradually  fell  to 
about  1*6  volt  at  the  end  of  108  hours,  while  the  current 
commenced  at  about  2*5  amperes,  rose  to  about  2*9 
amperes  in  48  hours,  and  then  gradually  fell  to  about 
1-8  ampere  at  the  end  of  the  108  hours,  when  the  test 
was  stopped. 

The  increase  in  the  current  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
run  was  mainly  due  to  the  diminution  in  the  resistance 
of  the  battery,  for  this  resistance  commenced  at  about 
0*54  ohm,  fell  quickly  for  20  hours,  then  more  slowly 
until  it  finally  reached  a  value  of  about  0*17  ohm  in  44 
hours.  The  battery  resistance  then  rose  very  slowly  for 
84  hours,  after  which  it  increased  rapidly  to  about  0*55 
ohm  at  the  end  of  the  test  at  108  hours.  If,  however,  the 
only  cause  for  the  change  in  the  current  had  been  the 
variation  in  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery,  the 
current  and  the  P.D.  would  have  reached  their  maxima 
simultaneously ;  hence  the  current  reaching  its  maximum 
somewhat  later  than  the  P.D.  showed  that  a  small 
diminution  in  the  external  resistance  also  occurred  as 
the  current  rose,  possibly  because  part  of  the  external 
resistance  was  made  of  carbon,  and  this  diminished  in 
resistance  as  it  was  more  heated  by  the  larger  current. 
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The  total  quantity  of  zinc  actually  consumed  was  1,450 
grammes,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  amount  that  ought 
to  have  been  consumed,  for  the  mean  value  of  the  current 
was  2*76  amperes,  the  duration  of  the  test  108  iiours,  and 
we  know  that  about  0*000338  gramme  of  zinc  is  deposited 
per  second  per  ampere  in  a  single  electrolytic  cell.  Hence 
the  amount  of  zinc  that  ought  to  have  been  consumed  was 

2-76  X  108  X  3,600  x  0-000338  x  4,  or  1,450  grammes. 

Consequently,  although  the  exact  agreement  between 
the  number  obtained  by  experiment  and  calculation 
must  be  regarded  as  accidental,  this  agreement  shows 
that  practically  no  zinc  was  wasted  by  local  action. 

From  the  equation  given  above,  which  represents  the 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  an  Edison-Lalande 
cell,  it  follows  that  a  consumption  of  1,450  grammes,  or 
3-196  lbs.,  of  zinc  corresponds  with  a  consumption  of 
about  3*88  lbs.  of  copper  oxide  and  of  about  5*48  lbs.  of 
caustic  potash.  And  since  the  total  energy  given  by  the 
battery  to  the  external  circuit  was  about  658  watt  horn's, 
it  follows  that  when  an  Edison-Lalande  battery  gives  a 
Board  of  Trade  unit  to  an  external  resistance  having 
about  five  times  the  resistance  of  the  battery,  there  must 
be  consumed  about  4*86  lbs.  of  zinc,  about  5*90  lbs.  of 
copper  oxide,  and  about  8*33  lbs.  of  caustic  potash. 
Hence,  taking  zinc  at  only  £16  per  ton,  copper  oxide  at 
only  6d.  per  lb.,  and  caustic  potash  at  only  30s.  per  cwt., 
the  materials  used  up  in  generating  a  Board  of  Trade 
unit  with  an  Edison-Lalande  battery  would  cost  about 
8|d.  for  zinc,  about  2s.  llj^d.  for  copper  oxide,  and  about 
2s.  3d.  for  caustic  potash,  or  about  68.  altogether  if  we 
neglect  the  value  of  the  copper  produced  and  of  the 
solution  of  caustic  potash  with  the  double  salt  of 
potassium  and  zinc  dissolved  in  it.    {See  also  pp.  485,  487.) 

It,  therefore,  costs  more  to  develop  a  Board«of  Trade 
unit  with  an  Edison-Lalande  cell  than  with  any  of  the 
other  cells  we  have  been  previously  considering.  For 
farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  §  148,  page  482. 
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US.  Clark'8   Cell.— Tliia   cell,  devised  in    1872  by 
Mr.  Latimer  Clark,*  is  not  intended  for  producing  cur- 
rents, but  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  very  accurate 
standard  of  E.M.F.      The  type  of  "  Clark's  "  cell  which 
was  described  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  book  is  that 
known  as  LorA  Rayleigh's  H  form,  shown  in  Fig.  210. 
According  to   Lord    Kayleigh,!   it    is    constructed    as 
follows : — One  of  the  legs 
is  partially  filled  with  an 
amalgam  of  zinc,  A,  formed 
by  putting  some  pure  zinc 
into   pure  mercury   which 
has    been    previously    dis- 
tilled   in   a    vacuum;     the 
other  with  pure  mercury, 
H,  which  has  been  similarly 
distilled,    covered    with    a 
layer   of  "  mercurous  sul^ 
phate,"  M8.     The  whole  ia 
then   filled   up   above    the 
level    of    the    cross    tube 
with    pure    salurated  zinc 
sulphate,    z,    and    a    few 
Fig,  210.— curii'ii  Cell,  Lord  Rayteigh's    Crystals    of    zinc    sulphate 

H  rnrm.    Alnut  ons-lmlf  of  full  aiie  jj    j        n  ,-        . 

are  added.     Evaporation  la 

prevented  by  the  insertion 
of  paraffined  corks,  c,  and  electrical  contact  is  made  with 
the  amalgam  and  with  the  pure  mercury  by  platinum 
wires,  w,  w,  sealed  into  the  glass.  Marine  glue  may 
be  employed  instead  of  paraffin  wax  to  make  the  corks  C 
air-tight,  or,  best  of  all,  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes  may 
be  hermetically  sealed  (see  note,  page  42). 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  large  amount 
of  experimental  work  has  been  carried  out  on  Clark 
cells  by  Professor  Carhart  and  Mr.  Weston  in  America, 
by  Dr.  Kahle  in  Germany,  and  by  Mr,  Glazebrook,  Dr. 

■  "Proc.  Boy.  Soc,"  vol.  ii,  page  444. 

t  "  Phil.  TianB.,  Boy.  Son.,"  vol.  ivii.,  p.  411,  Part  II.,  1884, 
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Muirhead,  and  Mr.  Skinner  in  England,  to  find  out  which 
was  the  best  way  to  construct  a  Clark's  cell,  and  to 
ascertain  the  exact  causes  why  Clark  cells  made  by 
different  people  in  apparently  the  same  way  had  occa- 
sionally somewhat  different  E.M.Fs.  The  Committee 
which  was  appointed  in  1890  to  advise  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Electrical  Standards  has  aimed  at  drawing  up 
a  specification  for  the  construction  of  a  Clark's  cell  which 
should  be  sufficiently  explicit  and  complete  that  any 
person,  with  a  fair  amount  of  chemical  knowledge,  con- 
structing cells  in  exact  accordance  with  this  specification 
might  feel  sure  that  the  E.M.F.  of  no  one  of  them  at  15°C. 
differed  from  1*434  volt  by  more  than  0*001  volt — that 
is,  by  more  than  about  yVth  per  cent.  After  much  de- 
liberation they  drew  up  their  first  specification  in  1891, 
and  various  people  were  asked  to  try  to  construct  Clark 
cells  in  accordance  with  this  specification,  and  to  forward 
them  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Electrical  Standardising 
Laboratory  in  Weeftminster  to  be  tested.  The  result  was 
not  very  satisfactory,  so  a  second  specification  was  issued, 
such  modifications  being  introduced  into  it  as  were 
suggested  by  the  faults  which  existed  in  the  various 
batches  of  cells  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  first 
specification.  From  1891  to  1894  five  such  specifica- 
tions were  circulated,  and  the  last  one,  which  forms  part 
of  the  Order  in  Council  signed  by  the  Queen  on  August 
23rd,  1894,  is  as  follows  :^ 

"SPECIFICATION    B. 
"On  the  Preparation  01*  the  Clark  Cell. 

"  Definition  of  the  Cell. 

"  The  cell  consists  of  zinc,  or  an  amalgam  of  zinc  with  mercury, 
and  of  mercury  in  a  neutral  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  and 
mercuroas  sulphate  in  water,  prepared  with  mercurous  sulphate  in 
excess. 

'*  Preparation  of  the  Materials, 

"1.  The  Mercury. — To  secure  purity  it  should  be  first  treated 
with  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  and  subsequently  diutilled  in  vacuo. 
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**  2.  The  Zine, — Take  a  portion  of  a  rod  of  pure  redistilled  zinc, 
solder  to  one  end  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  dean  the  whole  with  glass* 
paper  or  a  steel  burnisher,  carefully  removing  any  loose  pieces  of 
the  zinc.  Jiist  before  making  up  the  cell  dip  the  zinc  into  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  wash  with  distilled  water,  and  dry  with  a  clean 
cloth  or  filter  paper. 

''  3.  The  Mereurous  Sulphate, — Take  mercurous  sulphate,  pur- 
chased as  pure,  mix  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  pure  mercury,  and 
wash  the  whole  thoroughly  with  cold  distilled  water  by  agitation 
in  a  bottle;  drain  off  the  water,  and  repeat  the  process  at  least 
twice.  After  the  last  washing,  drain  off  as  much  of  the  water  as 
possible. 

'  *^  i.  The  Zine  Sulphate  Solution. — Prepare  a  neutral  saturated 
solution  of  pure  (*  pure  re-crystallised ')  zinc  sulphate  by  mixing  in 
a  flask  distilled  water  with  nearly  twice  its  weight  of  crystals  of 
pure  zinc  sulphate,  and  adding  zinc  oxide  in  the  proportion  of 
about  2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  zinc  sulphate  crystals  to  neutralise 
any  free  acid.  The  crystals  should  be  dissolved  with  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat,  but  the  temperature  to  which  the  solution  is  raised 
should  not  exceed  SO^'C.  Mercurous  sulphate  treated  as  described 
in  3  should  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  12  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  the  zinc  sulphate  crystals  to  neutralise  any  free  zinc 
oxide  remaining,  and  the  solution  filtered,  while  still  warm,  into  a 
stock  bottle.    Crystals  should  form  as  it  cools. 

"5.  The  Mercurous  Sulphate  and  Zine  Sulphate  Paste, — Mix  the 
washed  mercurous  sulphate  with  the  zinc  sulphate  solution,  adding 
sufiScient  crystals  of  zinc  sulphate  from  the  stock  bottle  to  ensure 
saturation,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pure  mercury.  Shake  these  ap 
well  together  to  form  a  paste  of  the  consistence  of  cream.  Heat 
the  paste,  but  not  above  a  temperature  of  30°C.  Keep  the  paste 
for  an  hour  at  this  temperature,  agitating  it  from  time  to  time, 
then  allow  it  to  cool ;  continue  to  shake  it  occasionally  while  it  is 
cooling.  Crystals  of  zinc  sulphate  should  then  be  distinctly 
visible,  and  should  be  distributea  throughout  the  mass ;  if  this  is 
not  the  case  add  more  crystals  from  the  stock  bottle,  and  repeat 
the  whole  process. 

^*  This  method  ensures  the  formation  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
zinc  and  mercurous  sulphates  in  water. 

"  To  set  up  the  Cell, 

**  The  cell  may  conveniently  be  set  up  in  a  small  test-tube  of 
about  2  centimetres*  diameter,  and  4  or  5  centimetres  deep.  Place 
the  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  this  tube,  filling  it  to  a  depUi  of,  say, 
*o  centimetre.  Cut  a  cork  about  '5  centimetre  thick  to  fit  the 
tube ;  at  one  side  of  the  cork  bore  a  hole  through  which  the  zinc 
rod  can  pass  tightly ;  at  the  other  side  bore  another  hole  for  the 
glass  tube  which  covers  the  platinum  wire ;  at  the  edge  of  the  cork 
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cut  a  nick  through  which  the  air  can  pass  when  the  cork  is  pushed 
into  the  tube.  Wash  the  cork  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  and 
leave  it  to  soak  in  water  for  some  hours  before  use.  Pass  the  zinc 
rod  about  1  centimeti-e  through  the  cork. 

'*  Contact  is  made  with  the  mercury  by  means  of  a  platinum 
wire  about  No.  22  gauge.  This  is  protected  from  contact  with  the 
other  materials  of  the  cell  by  being  sealed  into  a  glass  tube.  The 
ends  of  the  wire  project  from  the  ends  of  the  tube ;  one  end  forms 
the  terminal,  the  other  end  and  a  portion  of  the  glass  tube  dip  into 
the  mercury. 

**  Clean  the  glass  tube  and  platinum  wire  carefully,  then  heat 
the  exposed  end  of  the  platinum  red  hot,  and  insert  it  in  the 
mercury  in  the  test-tube,  taking  care  that  the  whole  of  the  exposed 
platinum  is  covered. 

**  Shake  up  the  paste  and  introduce  it  without  contact  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  test-tube,  filling  the  tube  above  the 
mercury  to  a  deptlv  of  rather  more  than  1  centimetre. 

''Then  insert  the  cork  and  zinc  rod,  passing  the  glass  tube 
through  the  hole  prepared  for  it.  Push  the  cork  gently  down 
until  its  lower  surface  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  liquia.  The 
air  will  thus  be  nearly  all  expelled,  and  the  cell  should  be  left  in 
this  condition  for  at  least  twenty -four  hours  before  sealing,  which 
should  be  done  as  follows : — 

"  Melt  some  marine  glue  until  it  is  fluid  enough  to  pour  by  its 
own  weight,  and  pour  it  into  the  test-tube  above  the  cork,  using 
sufficient  to  cover  completely  the  zinc  and  soldering.  The  glass 
tube  containing  the  platinum  wire  should  project  some  way  above 
the  top  of  the  marine  glue. 

"The  cell  may  be  sealed  in  a  more  permanent  manner  by 
coating  the  marine  glue,  when  it  is  set,  wiUi  a  solution  of  sodium 
silicate,  and  leaving  it  to  harden. 

''The  cell  thus  set  up  may  be  moimted  in  any  desirable 
manner.  It  is  convenient  to  arrange  the  mounting  so  that  the  cell 
may  be  immersed  in  a  water  bath  up  to  the  level  of,  say,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cork.  Its  temperature  can  then  be  determined  more 
accurately  than  is  possible  when  the  cell  is  in  air. 

"  In  using  the  cell  sudden  variations  of  temperature  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  avoided. 

''  Thd  form  of  the  vessel  containing  the  cell  may  be  varied.  In 
the  H  form,  the  zinc  is  replaced  by  an  amalgam  of  10  parts  by 
weight  of  zinc  to  90  of  mercury.  The  other  materials  should  be 
prepared  as  already  described.  Contact  is  made  with  the  amalgam 
in  one  leg  of  the  cell,  and  with  the  mercury  in  the  other,  by  means 
of  platinum  wires  sealed  through  the  glass." 

A  Clark's  cell  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  specification  is  shown  full  size  in  Fig.  211|  the 
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VBfious  uiateriala  employed  and  the  space  occupied  by 
each  of  then)  being  clearly  indicated. 


hate  soiutton.. 
crystaia. 


Fig.  ill.— Clark's  Cell,  Board  al  Tiea«  rorm  (Cull  Aa\ 

Tlie  following  notea  have  beeu  prepared  by  Mr  Glaze~ 
brook  to  explain  the  object  of  each  of  the  various  steps 
which  it  is  stated  in  the  preceding  "Specification  B," 
should  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  a  Clark's  eel), 
in  order  that  it  may  have  an  E.M.F.  of  1434  volt  at 
IBT. 
*'  Notes  to  the  Specification  on  thb  PuBrAKATioN  or  tub 
Clauk  Cell. 
"  The  Metvuroui  Sulphate. — The  treatment  of  tbe  mercurouB 
nilphate  has  for  iti  object  the  removal  of  any  mercuric  iulphat« 
which  is  often  preBont  ae  an  impurity. 
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"  Mercuric  sulphate  decompoees  in  the  presence  of  water  into 
an  acid  and  a  basic  sulphate.  The  latter  is  a  yellow  substance — 
turpeth  mineral — practically  insoluble  in  water  ;  its  presence,  at 
any  rate,  in  moderate  quantities  has  no  effect  on  the  cell.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  lormed,  the  acid  sulphate  is  formed  also.  This  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  acid  produced  affects  the  electromotive  force. 
The  object  of  the  washings  is  to  dissolve  and  remove  this  acid 
sulphate,  and  for  this  purpose  the  three  washings  described  in  the 
Specification  will  in  nearly  all  cases  sufiSce.  If,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  the  turpeth  mineral  is  formed,  it  shows  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  acid  sulphate  present,  and  it  will  then  be  wiser  to  obtain 
a  fresh  sample  of  mercm-ous  sulphate  rather  than  to  try  by  repeated 
washings  to  get  rid  of  all  the  acid. 

"  The  free  mercur}'  helps  in  the  process  of  removing  the  acid, 
for  the  acid  mercuric  sulphate  attacks  it,  forming  mercurous 
sulphate  and  acid  which  is  washed  away. 

*'  Pure  mercurous  sulphate,  when  quite  free  from  acid,  shows, 
on  repeated  washing,  a  faint  primrose  ting^  which  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  basic  mercurous  salt,  and  is  distinct  from  the 
turpeth  mineral  or  basic  mercuric  sulphate.  The  appearance  of 
this  primrose  tint  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  acid  has  been  removed,  and  the  washing  may,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  continued  until  this  primrose  tint  appears.  Should 
large  quantities  of  this  basic  mercurous  salt  be  formed,  the  sulphate 
should  be  treated  as  described  in  the  instructions  for  setting  up 
Clark's  cells  issued  from  the  Physical  Technical  Institute  of  Berlin, 
Zeitsehrift  f&r  InsU-umentenkundey  1893,  Heft  6. 

'*  Th$  Zinc  Sulphate  SoltUum,-^Th.e  object  to  be  attained  is  the 
preparation  of  a  neutral  solution  of  pure  zinc  sulphate  saturated 
with  ZnS04.7H20. 

*'  At  temperatures  above  30°C.  the  zinc  sulphate  may  crystal- 
lise out  in  another  form ;  to  avoid  this,  30*^0.  should  be  the  upper 
limit  of  temperature.  At  this  temperature  water  will  dissolve 
about  1*9  times  its  weight  of  the  crystals.  If  any  of  the  crystals 
put  in  remain  undissolved  they  will  be  removed  by  the  filtration. 

"The  zinc  sulphate  should  be  free  from  iron  and. should  be 
tested  before  use  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 'to  ascertain  that 
this  condition  is  satisfied.  If  an  appreciable  amount  of  iron  is 
present,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  method  g^ven  in  the  directions 
already  quoted,  Zeitschrift  fur  Instrumenter^wnde^  1893,  Heft  5. 

*<  The  amount  of  zinc  oxide  required  depends  on  the  acidity  of 
the  solution,  but  2  per  cent,  will,  in  all  cases  which  will  arise  in 
practice  with  reasonably  good  zinc  sulphate,  be  ample.  Another 
rule  would  be  to  add  the  zinc  oxide  gradually  until  the  solution 
become  slightly  milky.  The  solution,  when  put  into  the  cell, 
should  not  contain  any  free  zinc  oxide;  if  it  does,  then,  when 
mixed  with  the  mercurous  sulphate,  zinc  sulphate  and  mercurous 


1 

i 
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oxide  are  iormed;  the  latter  may  be  deposited  on  the  zino  and 
affect  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell.  The  difficulty  is  avoided 
by  adding  as  described  about  12  per  cent,  of  mercurous  sulphate 
before  filtration  ;  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to  combine  with  the 
whole  of  the  zinc  oxide  originally  put  in,  if  it  all  remains  free ; 
the  mercurous  oxide  formed,  together  with  any  undissolved  mer- 
curous sulphate,  is  removed  by  the  filtration. 

"  The  Mercurous  Sulphate  and  Zine  Sulphate  Faste, — ^Although, 
after  the  last  washing  of  the  mercurous  sulphate,  as  much  water 
as  possible  may  have  been  drained  off,  sufficient  water  generally 
remains  to  necessitate  the  addition  of  a  very  conriderable  quantity 
of  crystals  of  zinc  sulphate  from  the  stock  bottle,  in  order  to  ensure 
saturation  when  the  washed  mercurous  sulphate  is  added  to  the 
zinc  sulphate  solution  as  described  in  No.  4  of  Specification  B 
appended  to  the  Order  in  Council. 

^*If  the  sides  of  the  test-tube  above  the  cork  be  soiled  by  the 
introduction  of  the  paste,  the  marine  glue  does  not  adhere  to  the 
glass ;  the  liquid  in  the  cell  rises  by  capillary  cu^tion  between  the 
glue  and  the  glass,  and  may  damage  the  cell. 

'^  The  form  of  the  vessel  containing  the  cell  may  be  varied. 
In  the  H  form  devised  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  modified  by  Dr. 
Kahle  the  zinc  is  replaced  by  an  amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury. 
The  other  materials  should  be  prepared  as  already  described. 
Contact  is  made  with  the  amalgam  in  one  leg  of  the  cell,  and  with 
the  mercury  in  the  other,  by  means  of  platinum  wires  sealed 
through  the  glass. 

''The  amalgam  consists  of  about  90  parts  of  pure  mercury 
mixed  with  10  parts  of  pure  redistilled  zinc.  These  are  heated  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  to  about  lOO^C,  and  gently  stirred  until  the 
zinc  is  completely  dissolved  in  the  mercury.  The  amalgam  ia 
liquid  while  warm,  and  must  be  poured  into  the  cell  before  it 
becomes  solid  on  cooling. 

'*  The  vessel  containing  the  element  consists  of  two  vertica 
tubes.  These,  as  shown  in  the  figure  [212],  are  closed  below,  and 
open  above  into  a  common  neck,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  ground 
stopper  of  glass.  The  two  tubes  should  be  2  cm.  in  diameter  and 
3  cm.  in  length.  The  neck  should  be  at  least  1*6  cm.  in  diameter 
and  2  cm.  long.  A  short  length  of  platinum  wire  is  sealed  through 
the  bottom  of  each  tube. 

*'  The  end  of  the  wire  in  one  tube  is  covered  by  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  mercury ;  that  in  the  other  tube,  by  the  zinc-mercury 
amalgam. 

"  Above  the  mercury  a  layer  about  1  cm.  thick  of  the  mercuroaa 
sulphate  paste  is  placed ;  above  this,  and  also  above  the  amalgam, 
a  layer,  also  about  1  cm.  in  thickness,  of  zinc  sulphate  crystals, 
and  the  vessel  is  filled  up  with  the  saturated  zinc  sulphate  solution. 

<«  l^e  zinc  sulphate  cryi^ali  are  obtained  by  evaporating  at  a 
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temperature  of  less  than  30°C.  eome  of  the  zinc  snlphate  solutioD, 
prepared  us  in  4  of  tlie  Specification. 

"  The  etoppcr  is  then  inserted,  leaving  a  smalt  air-babble  above 


the  liquid,  and  sealed  on  the  outaida  with  shellac  dissolved  in 
alcohol. 

"  The  ends  of  the  platinum  wires  outside  the  cell  form  the  two 
IKilea,  and  should  be  connected  to  auitable  teraiinals." 
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The  Americans  and  the  Germans  prefer  the  type  of 
Clark  cell  shown  in  Fig.  212,  partly  because  this  form 
avoids  a  possible  slight  variation  in  the  E.M.F.,  arising 
from  the  zinc  rod  in  the  sample-tube  form  (Fig.  211) 
being  in  contact  with  liquid  at  different  depths,  and, 


Fig.  212a.— Cooper's  Modification  of  th«  KaMe  H  form  of  Clark  cell  (fall  size). 

therefore,  of  different  densities.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  latter  type  can  be 
immersed  in  a  water-bath  for  ascertaining  its  temperature 
led  the  Board  of  Trade  to  give  greater  prominence  in 
the  Order  in  Council  to  this  sample-tube  form  illustrated 
in  Fig.  211. 

By  the  addition,  however,  of  two  small  glass  tubes. 
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tf  t'  (Fig.  212a),  sealed  od  to  the  main  tubes  to  contain 
and  insulate  the  platinum  leading-in-wires,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper,  the  H  type 
form  of  Clark's  cell  can  be  adapted  for  insertion  in  a 
water-bath.  Considerable  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
in  annealing  the  joints  between  the  small  tubes  and  the 
main  ones,  otherwise  a  crack  is  very  likely  to  occur  at 
these  places. 

146.  Temperature  Variation  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the 

Clark  Cell.— Although  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Clark  cell  made 
in  accordance  with  the  Board  of  Trade  Specification  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  differ  by  more  than  0-001  volt  from  1*434 
volt  if  the  cell  be  maintained  for  same  time  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  IS^'C,  this  value  of  the  E.M.F.  will  be 
considerably  changed  by  raising  or  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cell  through  several  degrees.  By  observing 
cells  at  different  temperatures,  which  were  maintained 
constant  for  two  or  three  hours  at  each  temperature 
before  the  observations  were  taken,  Lord  Rayleigh  found 
that  the  E.M.F.  was  diminished  by  about  0*077  per  cent, 
per  1*C.  rise  of  temperature,  and  this  result  has  been 
generally  confirmed  by  other  observers.  In  reality,  the 
relation  is  not  a  simple  linear  one,  as  it  involves  a  tenn 
depending  on  the  square  of  the  temperature.  But,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  we  may  accept  the  above  per- 
centage variation  of  the  E.M.F.,  which,  however,  is  more 
conveniently  expressed  by  saying  that  the  E.M.F.  of  a 
Clark  cell^aZ^  by  0*0011  volt  for  each  degree  rise  of 
temperature  above  Ib^G. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  modifying  causes 
that  must  be  taken  into  account.  For  example,  after 
a  cell  has  been  set  up  the  mercurous  sulphate  settles 
down,  leaving  a  layer  of  clear  solution  above  it ;  now, 
if  the  zinc  rod  dips  into  this  solution  only,  and  not  into 
the  paste,  it  is  found  that  the  temperature  coefficient  is 
only  about  one-half  the  value  given  above.  Again,  if 
the  zinc  sulphate  is  not  saturated  at  the  temperature  at 
which  the  cell  is  used,  the  temperature  coefficient  is  also 
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diminished  to  about  half  the  normal  value,  while  the 
E.M.F.  is  always  higher  than  that  of  a  Clark  cell  con- 
taining a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  at  the  same 
temperature. 

As  mentioned  in  the  specification  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  rapid  variations  of  temperature  of  a  Clark  cell 
should  always  be  avoided.  For  it  takes  some  time  for 
the  new  temperature  to  be  reached  at  all  parts  of  the 
cell.  Further,  even  if  the  cell  has  acquired  the  new 
temperature  throughout,  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
salt  dissolved,  which  accompanies  change  of  temperature, 
is  effected  slowly.  Hence,  while  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Clark 
cell  follows  fairly  quickly  any  variation  that  is  made  in 
the  temperature,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  lag,  and 
small  changes  in  the  E.M.F.  may  continue  for  a  long 
time  after  the  temperature  has  become  steady.  A  large 
number  of  experiments*  on  the  lag  of  the  variation  in 
the  E.M.F.  of  a  Clark  cell  behind  the  change  in  tempera- 
ture have  been  carried  out  at  the  Central  Technical 
College,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper, 
and  he  finds  that  if  a  Clark  cell  of  the  dimensions 
illustrated  in  Fig.  211  be  stood  in  water  of  constant 
temperature  for  half  an  hour  before  use,  its  E.M.F.  will 
not  differ  by  as  much  as  0*1  per  cent,  from  its  normal 
value  for  the  particular  temperature  of  the  batb^  even 
if  the  temperature  of  the  cell  differed  previously  from 
that  of  the  water  by  3'  or  4''C.  Changes  in  the  E.M.F. 
will,  no  doubt,  go  on  for  a  much  longer  time  than  half 
an  hour,  but  they  will  be  less  than  O'l  per  cent,  of  the 
E.M.F. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  variations  of  temperature 
amounting  to  VC.  or  more  take  place  during  experi- 
mental work ;  in  such  a  case  Mr.  Cooper's  results  show 
that  the  fall  in  the  E.M.F.  per  VC.  rise  of  temperature 
is  not  as  great  as  0*00 11  volt,  but  instead,  in  consequence 

*  "  Variations  in  the  Electromotive  Force  of  Clark's  Cell  with 
Temperature,"  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  W.  R.  Cooper.  "  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,"  voL  69,  page  368,  1896. 
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of  the  variation  of  the  E.M.F.  lagging  behind  the  change 
in  temperature,  the  fall  in  the  E.M.F.  per  VC.  is  more 
nearly  represented  by  0  001  volt. 

If  the  terminals  of  a  Clark's  cell  be  joined  by  too 
small  a  resistance — that  is,  if  the  cell  is  allowed  to  send 
too  large  a  current — a  diminution  in  the  E.M.F.  is  pro- 
duced by  polarisation,  which  lasts  for  some  time  after 
the  current  has  been  stopped.  Mr.  Cooper,  however, 
has  found  that  if  the  Board  of  Trade  form  of  Clark's 
cell  (Fig.  211)  be  used  to  send  a  current  through  a 
resistance  of  2,000  ohms  for  5  minutes,  the  E.M.F.  re- 
gains its  normal  value  to  within  0*0002  volt  one  hour 
after  the  circuit  has  been  broken. 

!N"umerous  other  types  of  primary  cells  might  be 
described,  such  as  thp  -  Mari^Davy  mercuric  sulphate 
cell,  the  De  la  Rue  silver  chloride  cell,  (fee,  but  such 
cells,  after  having  been  tried  for  several  years,  have  been 
gradually  abandoned  as  unsuitable  for  practical  use. 

147.  Calculation  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Cell,  from  the 
Energy  Liberated  by  the  Chemical  Action. — In  every 

cell  through  which  a  current  is  passing  certain  chemical 
changes  are  taking  place ;  some  of  these  changes,  if  they 
occurred  outside  the  cell,  would  produce  hea,t,  while  the 
others  would  produce  cold.  If,  then,  during  the  flow  of 
the  current  the  cell  is  simply  warmed  because  it  is  a 
circuit  possessing  resistance,  and  is  neither  warmed  nor 
cooled  on  account  of  the  chemical  changes  that  are 
taking  place,  the  energy  developed  per  second  by  the 
sum  of  these  chemical  changes  must  be  equal  to  the  rate 
at  which  the  cell  develops  electric  energy,  and  this,  we 
have  seen  in  Chapter  V.  (page  361),  is  equal  in  watts  to 
the  product  of  E,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  in 
volts,  into  A,  the  current  passing  in  amperes. 

Now,  we  know  what  are  the  chemical  changes  that 
occur  in  the  ordinary  galvanic  cells  ;  we  also  know  what 
approximately  are  the  amounts  of  the  changes  that  are 
produced  in  an  electrolytic  cell  per  second  per  ampere 
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(see  §  6,  page  27).  Further,  the  work  of  Thomsen  and 
Berthelot  enables  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  heats  of 
formation  of  the  chemical  products  in  question;  therefore, 
we  can  calculate  the  power  in  watts  which  any  particular 
cell  must  develop  when  a  current  of  1  ampere  is  flow- 
ing through  it,  and  what  must  be  its  E.M.F.  in  volts. 

For  example,  the  chemical  action  in  a  DanielFs  cell 
is  simply  a  conversion  of  copper  sulphate  into  zinc 
sulphate,  the  former  being  used  up  and  the  latter  formed ; 
and  in  §  6,  page  27,  we  saw  that  when  a  current  of  1 
ampere  passed  through  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
about  0*0003286  gramme  of  copper  was  deposited  per 
second,  also  that  when  it  passed  through  a  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate  about  0*0003386  gramme  of  zinc  was 
deposited.  If,  therefore,  a  DanielFs  cell  be  neither 
heated  nor  cooled  by  the  chemical  actions  taking  place, 
apart  from  the  heating  caused  by  the  flow  of  the  current, 
the  electric  energy  developed  by  the  cell  per  second  per 
ampere  must  be  the  equivalent  of  the  difference  between 
the  heat  produced  when  00003386  gramme  of  zinc  is 
combined  with  sulphur  and  oxygen  to  form  zinc  sulphate 
and  the  heat  absorbed  when  0*0003286  gramme  of 
copper  is  liberated  by  the  separation  of  copper,  sulphur, 
and  oxygen  composing  copper  sulphate. 

Now,  the  combination  of  65*38  grammes  of  zinc  with 
sulphur  and  oxygen  to  form  zinc  sulphate  produces 
158,990  calories,  according  to  Thomsen,  and  242,000, 
according  to  Berthelot — ^let  us  say  200,000  as  a  rough 
mean ;  and  the  liberation  of  63*44  grammes  of  copper 
by  the  separation  of  copper  from  sulphur  and  oxygen 
absorbs  111,490  calories,  according  to  Thomsen,  and 
191,400  calories,  according  to  Berthelot — let  us  take 
150,000  as  an  approximate  mean.  Therefore,  on  the 
hypothesis  stated  above,  the  chemical  energy  that  is 
converted  per  second  per  ampere  into  electric  energy  in 
a  Danieirs  cell  equals  roughly 

Q-QQf^fg  X  200.000  -  "-QOf^fg  x  150,000  calories. 
60*00  00*44 
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rj»                .        0-0003386       ,  00003286  , 

Ine  expressions    and  are  each 

^  65-38  63-44 

equal  -to  half  the  weight  of  hydrogen  gas  liberated  per 
second    per  ampere    (see  §  6,   page   27) :    that   is,   to 

000001043  /      Q  ^  Qox      w    ^       *u      4! 

{see  §  o,  page  33).     We  may,  therefore,  con- 

elude  that  the  chemical  energy  converted  per  second  per 
ampere  into  electric  energy  in  a  DanielFs  cell  equals 
roughly 

0-00001043  KAAAA  AOfiAT         1       • 

X  50,000,  or  0-2607  calorie. 


Next,  it  follows,  from  the  equations  in  §  107,  page 
318,  that  one  calorie  is  generated  by  a  power  of 

watt  exerted  for  one  second.  Hence,  when  1  ampere 
is  flowing  through  a  DanielFs  cell,  the  power  developed 
in  the  cell  equals  roughly 

0-2607        1  ^o       ,. 
,  or  1-09  watt, 

0-2388' 

so  that  the  E.M.F.  of  this  cell  must  be  1-09  volt. 

The  preceding  method  of  calculating  the  E.M.F.  of 
a  cell  from  the  thermal  value  of  the  chemical  changes 
taking  place  in  it  was  first  used  in  1851  by  Lord  Kelvin 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  E.M.F.  of  a  DanielFs  cell  in 
terms  of  the  ^^ absolute  electromagnetic  unit"  of  P.D., 
108  of  which  were,  several  years  afterwards — viz.  in 
1862— called  1  volt*  At  the  present  time,  the  E.M.F. 
of  any  cell  could  be  at  once  determined  by  applying  a 
high-resistance  voltmeter  between  its  terminals ;  but  in 
1851  there  were  no  voltmeters,  no  practical  standard  of 
E.M.F.  like  that  of  a  Clark's  cell,  no  ammeters,  no 
resistance  coils  graduated  in  ohms — in  fact,  there  were 
no  practical  standards  either  of  current  or  of  resistance. 

*  See  Appendix  III.,  page  575. 
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Hence,  the  result  which  Lord  Kelvin  arrived  at  for  the 
E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell's  cell  was  not  only  of  scientific  but 
also  of  practical  importance. 

The  number  50,000  in  the  preceding  expression 
represents  the  chemical  energy  in  calories  that  is  con- 
verted into  electric  energy  in  a  DanielFs  cell  when  a 
current  passes  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  deposit 
63*44  grammes  of  copper  and  use  up  65*38  grammes 
of  zinc.  The  same  current,  passed  for  the  same  time 
through  a  sulphuric  acid  voltameter,  would  liberate 
2*0164  grammes  of  hydrogen  and  16  grammes  of  oxygen. 
We  may,  therefore,  say  that  the  E.M.F.  of  any  cell  is 

.  1      .        .        .^   .          u*  1  •      0*00001043 
approximately  given  in  voits  by  multiplying 

that  is,  ■  or  0*000022,  by  the  energy,  in  calories, 

that  is  set  free  in  the  cell  when  a  current  of  such  a 
strength  passes  through  it  for  such  a  time  that  if 
passed  through  a  sulphuric  acid  voltameter  it  would 
liberate  2*0164  grammes  of  hydrogen. 

If  an  electropositive  ion  in  the  cell  is  bivalent,  like 
copper,  this  evolution  of  2*01.64  grammes  of  hydrogen 
corresponds  with  the  liberation  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
this  ion  in  grammes;  whereas  if  it  be  univalentj  like 
sodium,  it  corresponds  with  the  liberation  of  ttvice  the 
atomic  weight  in  grammes. 

We  may  now  apply  this  rule  for  calculating  approxi- 
mately what  must  be  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Grove's  cell. 
Referring  to  §  136,  page  438,  we  see  that  when  one 
equivalent  of  zinc  sulphate,  ZnSO^,  is  formed  in  the 
Grove's  cell  two  equivalents  of  water,  2(H20),  and  two 
of  nitric  peroxide,  2(N02),  are  also  formed,  while  one 
equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  HjSO^,  and  two  of  nitric 
acid,  2(HN03),  are  used  up.  Zinc  being  bivalent,  we 
have  simply  to  substitute  the  atomic  weights  in  grammes 
throughout,  calculate  the  weights  of  the  substances  thus 
dealt  with,  and  ascertain  the  heats  of  formation  for  these 
particular  weights. 
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Now,  according  to  Thomsen,  the  heats  of  formation 
of  these  weights  of  the  various  substances  are— 

161  grms.  of  zinc  sulphate,  ZnSO^,  about  159,000  calories 
36    „  water,  2(H30)      „     137,000 

92    „  nitric  peroxide,  2(N02)  „       39,000 


99 


335,000 


„  VVV,VFVV  „ 


98    „  sulphuric  acid,  HgSO^     „     122,000 

126    „  nitric  acid,  2(HN03)      „     126,000 


99 

99 


.  the  E.M.F.  of  the  Grove's  cell 


248,000 


„  M^V/,VVV  „ 


=  0-000022  X  (335,000  -  248,000) 
=  1*9  volt  approximately, 

which,  again,  is  about  the  value  found  hj  direct  measure^ 
ment. 

As  already  stated,  the. preceding  method  of  calculation 
can  only  give  the  true  value  of  the  E.M.F.  when  the  cell 
is  neither  warmed  nor  cooled  by  the  chemical  actions 
that  take  place  in  it,  an  assumption  that  is  certainly 
not  true  in  the  case  of  certain  cells.  Further,  the  great 
difference  between  the  heats  of  combustion  as  measured 
by  Thomson  and  by  Berthelot  leads  us  to  suspect  that 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  at  present  not  very 
exact.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
£.M.Fs.  of  certain  cells,  calculated  in  the  way  just 
described,  do  not  agree  very  well  with  their  actual 
RM.Fs. 

But,  even  if  the  heats  of  combustion  had  been 
determined  with  great  accuracy,  there  would  still 
probably  be  a  difference  between  the  E.M.Fs.  of 
certain  cells  and  their  values  calculated  from  the 
thermal  actions,  unless  allowance  was  made  for  the 
energy  represented  by  certain  combinations  taking 
plaoe     which    do    not    constitute    recognised    chemicsd 
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actions.  For  example,  in  the  Smee's  cell  hydrogen 
is  liberated  at  the  platinum  plate,  and  sticks  to 
this  plate,  producing  a  back  E.M.F.  The  difficulty 
of  freeing  the  platinum  from  the  hydrogen  without 
making  the  platinum  red-hot  shows  that  there  is  a 
genuine  combination,  although  a  mechanical,  rather 
than  a  chemical,  combination ;  perhaps  it  is  such  a 
combination  as  occurs  when  a  salt  is  dissolved  in 
water,  or  when  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted  with  water. 
And,  in  all  probability,  just  as  the  solution  of  a 
salt  produces  cold  and  the  dilution  of  sulphuric  acid 
produces  heat,  the  mechanical  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  with  the  platinum  produces  heat,  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  considered  in  calculating  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  Smee's  cell. 

148.  Cost  of  Producing  Electric  Energy  with  Gal- 
vanic Cells  and  with  a  Dynamo  Compared. — ^From 
the  examples  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter 
we  have  seen  that  the  cost  of  developing  a  Board  of 
Trade  unit  in  an  external  circuit  by  means  of  a  battery 
depends  on : — 

(1)  The  materials  that  are  consumed  when  a  given 
current  flows  through  the  battery  for  a  given  time. 

(2)  The  price  per  ton  of  the  materials  in  question. 

(3)  The  E.M.F.  of  the  battery. 

(4)  The  ratio  of  the  external  resistance  to  the  sum  of 
the  external  and  internal  resistances. 

(5)  The  cost  of  the  labour  necessary  for  superintending 
the  battery,  &c. 

To  the  preceding  must  be  added  interest  on  the 
capital  initially  expended,  also  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  depreciation,  if  we  wish  to  estimate  the  total 
cost  of  giving  a  Board  of  Trade  unit  to  an  external 
circuit. 

If  the  external  resistance  be  very  large  compared 
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with  that  of  a  battery,  then,  excluding  the  chemical 
energy  wasted  in  local  electric  currents,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  chemical  energy  that  is  converted  into 
electric  energy  will  be  usefully  employed  in  the  external 
circuit.  But  this  conversion  of  chemical  energy  into 
useful  electrical  energy  will  proceed  so  slowly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  smallness  of  the  current,  that  ample  time 
will  elapse  for  a  considerable  amount  of  waste  of  the 
chemicals  to  take  place  through  local  action.  Hence,  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  battery  in  practice  will  give 
energy  most  economically  to  an  external  ciiicuit  when 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  extremely  large  compared 
with  that  of  the  battery  itself. 

For  the  purpose,  however,  of  making  a  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  producing  electric  energy  with 
primary  cells  and  with  a  dynamo,  we  will  give  the 
battery  the  advantage  of  assuming  that  there  is  no  local 
action  whatever;  further,  that  the  whole  of  the  energy 
which  is  represented  by  the  chemicals  consumed  is  use- 
fully employed  in  the  outside  circuit.  We  will  also,  in 
the  first  instance,  omit  the  important  item  of  expenditure 
on  the  labour  of  superintending  the  battery,  of  removing 
the  spent  material,  refilling  the  cells,  ko, ;  and,  lastly, 
we  will  suppose  that  the  materials  are  bought  in  large 
quantities  at  the  lowest  wliolescde  prices  quoted  in 
December,  1895. 

Firsts  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  materials  necessarily 
used  up.  In  the  following  Table  XII.  are  given  the 
approximate  weights  of  the  materials  consumed  per 
hour  per  1,000  amperes  for  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cells.  These  weights  are  only  given  approxi- 
mately, since,  as  explained  on  pages  27  and  28,  the 
amount  of  electrolytic  action  produced  in  a  given 
time  by  a  given  current  depends  not  only  on  the 
combining  weights  of  the  constitutents,  but  also  on 
the  temperature  and  on  the  "  currerU  densitj/" — that 
is,  on  the  ratio  of  the  current  to  the  cross-section  of 
its  path. 
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TABLE    XII. 

Approximate  weight  op  the  Materials  Coxsumed  per  Hour 

PER  1,000  Amperes. 


Cell. 

Material. 

Approximate  Weight 
in  lbs.    of  Material 
consumer]  per  Hoar 
per  1,000  Amperes. 

DanieU 

^luC           ...             ...             ...             ... 

Copper     Sulphate     (iDcluding 
water  of  crystallisation) 
[Copper  produced.] 

2-69 

10-3 
[2-61] 

Grove          < 

^inc        ...         ...         ...         ... 

Sulphuric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1-8 — \,e, 

containing  about  90  per  cent. 

of  HjSO^      

Nitric  AcioL  (sp.  gr.   1*4  —  \.e, 

containing  about  65  per  com . 

ofHNO,)       

2-69 
4-43 

7-98 

Leclanch6  - 

V 

^lUC         '•••             •••            •••             ••• 

Sal  ammoniac 

Manganese  Dioxide     

2-69 
4-41 
7-08 

Potassium 
bichromate' 

Zmc 

Sulphuric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1-8)  ... 

Potassium  Bichromate 

2-69 

10-32 

4-04 

Chromic 
acid 

Zinc 

Sulphuric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1-8)   ... 

Chromium  Trioxido     

2-69 
9-01 
2-89 

Kdison- 
Lalande' 

Zinc 

Caustic  Potash  (containing  70 

percent,  of  KHO) 

Copper  Oxide 

[Copper  produced.] 

2-69 

8-30 
3-27 

[2-61] 
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In  the  following  list  are  given  the  wholesale  prices 
quoted  in  December,  1895,  for  the  materials  used  in  the 
preceding  batteries ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of 
the  cost  of  using  cells  for  generating  a  Board  of  Trade 
unit,  the  approximate  prices  per  pound  are  given  in  a 
separate  column.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  prices  only  apply  when  very  kurge  quantities  are 
purchased,  and  that  not  only  are  they  much  lower  than 
the  prices  at  which  single  pounds  of  the  materials  can  be 
bought,  but,  in  some  cases,  they  are  even  much  less  than 
the  prices  per  pound  charged  by  wholesale  chemists  when 
a  hundredweight  of  the  materials  is  purchased  at  once. 

Approxdcatb  Wholesale  Phicbs,  1895. 


MateriaL 


Caustic  potash  (con- 
taiaing  70  per  cent, 
of  KHO)      

Copper  

Copper  oxide 

Copper  sulphate  (con- 
taining aoout  36  per 
cent,  of  water  of  crys- 
tallisation)     

Chromium  tnoxide  (con- 
taining 5  per  cent,  of 
water)  

Manganese  dioxide     ... 

Kitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4 
— i,e.  containingabout 
66  per  cent,  of  HNOg) 

Potaasium  bichromate 

Sal  ammoniac 

Salpburic  acid  (sp.  gr. 
I  '8 — t.  e,  contuning 
about  90  per  cent,  of 
Hj804) 


••• 


Zinc 


£20  15  0  per  ton. 

£47  10  0      „ 

In  very  large  quantities 


£16  10  0  per  ton 


£  3    6  0  per  cwt. 
£  0  12  0      „ 


In  very  large  quantities 
£23*  0  0  per' ton        !!! 


£  1  15  0 


£16    0  0 


99 


f» 


At  per  lb.  in 
pence. 


2* 
5 

12 


7 
11 


2i 


including  cast- 
ing into  battery 

plates  and 
amalgamating. 
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We  can  now  estimate  the  approximate  weights  of 
the  different  materials  used  up  and  formed,  and  the 
minimum  cost  of  these  materials,  when  a  Board  of 
Trade  unit  is  developed  by  each  one  of  the  sik 
cells.  As  already  stated,  we  will  give  the  cells  the 
advantage  of  assuming  that  there  is  no  local  action 
whatever,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  energy  which  is 
represented  by  the  chemicals  consumed  is  usefully 
employed  in  the  outside  circuit. 


TABLE    XIII. 

Approximate  Weights  and  Cost  op  the  Materials  Con- 
sumed PEE  Board  op  Trade  Unit  Produced. 


Cell. 

Material. 

Approximate 

Weight  in 
lbs.  used  up 
per  Board  of 
Trade  Unit. 

Approxi- 
mate Lowe^ 

Price  of 
Material  per 

Board  of 
Trade  Unit 

r 

Daniell 

(E.M.F.,   - 
1-1  volt) 

Zinc 

Copper  sulphate  (includ- 
ing water  of   crystal- 
lisation             

[Copper  produced] 

2-44 

9-3 
[2-4] 

ejd. 

Is.  4^d. 
[Is.  Od.] 

Os.  lid. 

Grove 
(E.M.F.;    J 
1-9  volt) 

Zinc 

Sulphuric   acid    (sp.   gr. 
1*8  —  i.e.     containing 
about  90  per  cent,  of 
1x2^04) ... 

Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4 — 
i.e.  containing  about  65 
per  cent,  of  HNO3)    ... 

1-42 

2-33 
4-2 

3Jd. 

id. 

7id. 
Is.  Od. 
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TABLE   XIII   (continued). 


Cell. 


LecIaiichS  r 

(E.M.F.,    i 

1-48  Tolt)  I 


Potassium 
bichromate 
(E.M.F., 
1-8  voltl 


Chromic 
acid 

(E.M.F., 
1-8  volt) 


Edison- 
Lalande 

(E.M.F., 
0-8  volt) 


Materials. 


Zinc  ...         ... 

Sal  ammoniac    ... 
Manganese  dioxide 


^inc  ...         ...         ... 

Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*8  —  i.e.  containing 
about  90  per  cent  of 
H2SO4) ...         ...         ... 

Potassium  bichromate  ... 


iuiinc         ...         •«•  ... 

Sulphuric  acid    (sp.  gr. 

X    O J             «••                 •••  •■• 

Chromium  trioxide 


iuinc  ...         ...         ... 

Caustic  Potash  (contain- 
ing 70  per  cent,  of 
Ja-uO)  ...         ...         ... 

Copper  oxide      

[Copper  produced] 


Approximate 

Weight  in 
lbs.  used  up 
per  Board  of 
Trade  Unit. 


1-82 
2-98 
4-78 


1-49 


6-76 
2-24 


1-49 

5-00 
1-62 


3-36 


4*12 

4*08 
[3-25] 


Approxi- 
mate Lowest 

Price  of 
Material  per 

Board  of 
Tnde  Unit. 


4id. 
6|d. 
6d. 


Is.  5d. 


3|d. 


Ud. 
lOld. 


Is.  3d. 


3jd. 

IJd. 
Hid. 


Is.  5d. 


8^d. 


9Jd. 
48.  Id. 
[Is.  4Jd.] 

48.  2d. 
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Excluding,  then,  the  Edison-Lalande  cell,  which  is 
the  most  costly  of  the  six  cells  referred  to  above  for 
producing  electric  energy,  we  may  conclude  that,  under 
(he  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  cost  of  producing 
a  Boa/rd  of  Trade  unit  with  cells  cannot  he  less  than  from 
elev&npence  to  one-and-fivepence  for  the  materials  alone 
tlwi  are  used  up.  Further,  that  if  we  take  into  account 
local  action  and  other  causes  of  waste  of  material,  and 
also  if  we  include  the  value  of  the  labour  spent  in 
keeping  the  cells  in  order,  the  cost  of  producing  a  Board 
of  Trade  unit  will  be  even  much  larger  than  one-and- 
fivepence. 

Contrasted  with  this,  experience  has  shown  that  in 
a  large  London  central  station,  using  steam  engines  and 
dynamos,  the  cost  of  producing  a  Board  of  Trade  unit, 
inclusive  of  coal,  water,  oil,  wages,  and  salaries  in  the 

generating  station  mxiy  he  as  low  as  1^,  It  might, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  question  of  employing 
batteries  to  compete  with  steam-engines  and  dynamos 
was  one  that  had  been  definitely  settled,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  introduce  galvanic  cells  for  the  electric  lighting 
of  towns  would  be  regarded  commercially  as  hopeless, 
as  perpetual  motion  is  now  regarded  scientifically  as 
impossible. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for  at  regular  intervals 
a  new  type  of  primary  cell  is  brought  before  the  public 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  for  a  time  is  able  to 
command  more  or  less  attention,  for  three  reasons — 
viz.  : — 

(1)  It  is  stated  that,  if  galvanic  cells  were  used  in 
houses,  the  cost  of  laying  copper  mains  under  the  streets 
would  be  saved. 

(2)  It  is  claimed  that  the  zinc  oxide  which  is  pro- 
duced— in  an  Edison-Lalande  cell,  for  example — has  a 
commercial  value,  as  it  may  be  used  for  paint;  also 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  such  a  primary  cell  to  debit  it  with 
the  whole  cost  of  the  caustic  potash  which  is  converted 
into  the  salt  of  potassium  and  zinc  (K^ZnO^)  during 
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the  action  of  the  cell,  since  the  caustic  potash  can 
be  used  oirer  and  over  again  after  the  zinc  oxide  has 
been  separated  from  the  liquid. 

(3)  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  mechanical  energy 
pix>duced  bj  even  a  good  steam-engine  does  not  exceed 
about  one-tenth  of  the  Energy  contained  in  the  coal; 
and,  therefore,  allowing  for  the  energy  wasted  in  the 
shafting,  in  the  dynamo,  and  in  the  copper  mains  under 
the  streets,  the  electric  energy  delivered  to  a  house  does 
not  exceed  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the  energy  contained 
in  the  coal  burnt  in  the  central  station.  Whereas,  with 
a  good  galvanic  cell  of  low  internal  resistance,  the 
electric  energy  delivered  to  the  external  circuit  may  be 
95y  or  even  more,  per  cent,  of  the  whole  energy  re- 
presented by  the  consumption  of  battery  material. 

Advantage  No.  1,  which  is  claimed  for  using  galvanic 
cells  in  houses  for  electric  lighting,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  a  company  to 
maintain  a  staff  of  men  to  superintend  batteries  scattered 
throughout  a  town,  and  vehicles  in  which  to  convey  the 
fresh  supplies  of  battery  material,  than  to  expend  capital 
in  laying  copper  mains  under  the  streets.  But  industrial 
experience  is  opposed  to  this,  for  it  was  iannd  to  be 
more  convenient  to  distribute  gas  and  water  by  means 
of  pipes  than  to  establish  a  little  gasworks  and  to  dig 
a  well  in  every  house.  The  carting  of  coal  to  work 
small  steam-engines  is  already  to  some  extent  replaced 
by  sending  pressure-water,  or  compressed  air,  under  the 
streets;  even  steam  for  warming  groups  of  private 
houses  is  supplied  from  centres  in  American  towns ;  and 
in  that  country  kerosene  oil  for  illuminatine:  purposes  is 
pumped  throujh  hundreds  of  miles  of  pipes. 

Further,  tibe  cost  of  superintending  the  cells  which 
it  is  prop<Nsed  to  place  in  the  houses  to  be  electrically 
lighted  would  probably  be  increased  by  the  necessity  of 
the  number  of  cells  in  circuit  in  a  house,  or  the  resistance 
in  each  house  circuit,  having  to  be  altered  from  time  to 
time  to  compensate  for  the  falling  off  in  the  E.M.F.  of 
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the  cells  and  for  the  increase  in  the  internal  resistance 
which  always  occurs  when  galvanic  cells  are  used  to 
produce  a  considerable  current  For  certain  uses  of  the 
current,  no  doubt,  small  changes  in  its  strength  are  of 
no  importance,  and  no  very  careful  regulation  is  neces- 
sary ;  but,  since  the  light  emitted  by  a  glow  lamp  varies 
about  6  per  cent,  for  each  1  per  cent,  change  in  the 
current,  and  about  7  per  cent,  for  each  1  per  cent, 
change  in  the  pressure,  the  public  will  not  tolerate 
any  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  pressure  maintained 
between  the  terminals  of  a  glow  lamp. 

Now,  when  electric  energy  is  supplied  through  mains 
from  a  central  station,  it  is  possible,  by  regulating  at  the 
central  station,  to  keep  the  pressui'e  fairly  constant  in 
any  house ;  indeed,  as  stated  on  page  358,  eleptric  light 
companies  in  Great  Britain  are  prevented  by  law  from 
allowing  the  F.D.  between  the  house-mains,  where  they 
enter  the  house,  to  vary  by  more  than  4  per  cent,  from 
the  standard  pressure.  And  it  is  the  endeavour  of  every 
well-regulated  electric  light  company  to  keep  well  within 
this  permissible  limit  of  variation.  If,  however,  a  house 
were  electrically  lighted  with  galvanic  cells  on  the- 
premises,  the  regulation  would  have  to  be  effected  either 
by  the  householder,  or  by  an  inspector  going  from  house 
to  house,  an  arrangement  which  would  not  only  be 
attended  with  some  inconvenience,  but,  probably,  with 
some  expense. 

As  to  the  second  advantage  that  is  claimed,  it  does 
not  seem  wise  to  base  calculations  on  the  assumption  of 
its  truth  until  we  have  some  practical  proof  that  the  cost 
of  separating  the  zinc  oxide  from  i^e  spent  liquid  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  selling  value  of  the 
materials  so  obtained.  This  criticism  does  not,  of  course^ 
apply  to  the  copper  deposited  in  a  DanielFs  cell,  for  it  is 
deposited  in  a  solid,  very  pure  condition,  and  has  certainly 
a  definite  money  value,  such  as  has  been  given  to  it  in 
Table  XIII.  (page  486).  But  it  does  apply  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  copper  that  is  left  behind  after  the  reduction 
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of  the  copper  oxide  in  the  Edison-LaJande  battery,  for, 
since  that  is  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  un- 
reduced oxide,  its  value  may  be  less  than  that  assigned 
to  it  in  Table  XIII. 

The  third  advantage  claimed  for  the  galvanic  cell — 
viz.  that  it  is  a  very  efficient  transformer  of  chemical 
energy  into  electric  energy — has  not  only  a  real  existence, 
but  is  of  the  greatest  importance  At  present,  however, 
this  high  efficiency  of  the  cell  has  a  scientific  interest 
only,  since,  although  9S  per  cent,  of  the  energy  represented 
by  the  chemical  action  in  a  cell  may  he  usefuUy  employed, 
we  cannot  with  any  known  form  of  galvanic  cell  produce 
a  Board  of  Trade  unit  with  a  consumption  of  less  than 
about  1*4  lb.  of  zinc,  which  costs  not  less  than  3|d., 
when  allowance  is  made  for  casting  and  amalgamating ; 
further,  a  sum  of  8d.,  or  so,  has  to  be  expended  per 
Board  of  Trade  unit  for  the  oxidising  and  depolarising 
agents,  if  the  waste  product  be  regarded  as  practically 
valueless. 

Hence,  it  is  impossible  at  present  for  cells  to  compete 
with  steam-engines  and  dynamos  for  the  lighting  of 
towns,  since,  although  96  per  cent  of  the  energy  con- 
tained in  the  coal  mja/y  he  entirely  toasted  with  our  present 
methods  of  distributing  it  electrically,  a  Board  of  Trade 
unit  delivered  to  a  house  represents  a  combination  of  at 
the  most  3  lbs.  of  coal,  which  cost,  say,  0*3d.,  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air^  which  costs  nothing.  Hence,  ex- 
cluding labour,  interest  on  capital,  etc.,  the  cost  price 
of  a  Board  of  Trade  unit  delivered  to  a  house  now  repre- 
sents under  Id. ;  whereas,  also  excluding  labour,  interest 
on  capital,  Ac.,  it  would  represent  at  the  very  least  Is. 
if  supplied  from  cells  in  the  house. 

Should,  however,  a  really  economical  method  be 
devised  of  dealing  with  the  waste  product  from  some 
galvanic  cell,  or,  better  still,  when  we  have  found  out 
how  to  cause  some  fuel  of  the  value  of  coal,  or  of  oil,  to 
combine  rapidly  in.  a  galvanic  cell  with  some  oxidiser  as 
cheap  as  air  or  water,  then  the  comparison  of.  the  cost 
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of    producing  electric  energy  with    cells  and  with  a 
dynamo  will  require  careful  reconsideration. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  solution  of  this 
latter  problem  requires  an  entirely  new  discovery  to  be 
made,  and  that  the  mere  cheapening  of  electric  lighting  is 
one  of  the  smallest  results  that  would  follow  from  it.  For 
a  method  of  causing  the  energy  liberated  by  the  oxidation 
of  cheap  fuel  to  appear  in  an  electric  or  mechanical  form 
vntJwut  the  employment  of  any  heat-engine  would  entirely 
revolutionise  our  existing  methods  of  producing  motive 
power,  and  might  enrich  the  discoverer  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.     {See  the  note  on  page  563.) 

Until,  however,  we  are  able  to  form  some  conception 
of  that  mechanism  in  man  and  in  animals  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  energy  of  food  is  turned  directly  into  muscular 
energy,  or  until  we  are  in  possession  of  new  methods  of 
dealing  with  such  waste  products  as  zinc  sulphate,  any 
scheme  for  using  galvanic  cells  to  electrically  light  towns 
should  be  received  with  considerable  scepticism. 

149.  HeaBuring:  a  CelPB  Besistance  when  Very 
Small. — A  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  a 
battery  or  cell  by  using  a  voltmeter  and  an  ammeter 
was  described  on  page  366,  §  119 ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
cells  having  a  very  low  internal  resistance,  this  method 
is  very  valuable.  The  resistance  of  an  accumulator,  for 
example,  is  frequently  under  0*001  ohm;  hence,  until 
the  current  is  as  large  as  20  amperes,  the  P.D.  between 
the  terminals  of  such  a  cell  will  not  differ  from  its 
E.M.F.  of  2  volts  by  as  much  as  1  per  cent. — or,  in  other 
words,  the  fact  that  the  cell  has  a  resistance  will  not 
cause  a  diminution  of  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  the  current  for  currents  under  20  amperes.  Hence, 
it  follows  that  somewhat  large  currents  must  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  measure  the  resistance  of  such  an 
accumulator  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  such  currents  are  liable  to  change  the 
resistance  of  a  coil  by  warming  it^  and  so  prevent  us 
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being  quite  sure  of  the  resistance  of  a  coil  from  previous 
tests,  such  currents  are  very  suitable  for  being  measured 
with  an  ordinary  commercial  ammeter. 

Consequently,  if  a  suitable  voltmeter  be  also  avail- 
able, the  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  169,  page  366, 
which  does  not  require  the  resistance  of  the  coil  x  to 
be  known,  may  be  very  conveniently  used  for  testing 
the  resistance  of  a  battery  or  cell  intended  to  produce 
large  currents. 

Another  reason  why  large  currents  must  be  used  in 
testing  the  resistance  of  an  accumulator  is  that  this 
resistance  is  not  a  constant,  but  diminishes  as  the  current 
increases.  Hence,  if  it  be  desired  to  know  the  resistance 
for  a  current  of  50  amperes,  this  current  must  be  em- 
ployed when  making  the  test 

150.  Measuring^  a  Cell's  fiesistance  when  Not  Very 
Small. — ^In  the  case  of  cells  like  the  Minotto,  which 
have  a  resistance  of  several  ohms  each,  the  method  of 
measuring  the  resistance  which  is  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  would  generally  be  unsuitable,  as  it  would 
require  the  use  of  an  ammeter  graduated  in  hundredths 
of  an  ampere.  Further,  no  difficulty  is  met  with  in 
using  ordinary  resistance  coils,  since,  with  such  cells, 
the  currents  that  can  be  produced  are  but  small. 

As  with  the  preceding  method,  two  separate  tests 
must  be  made,  since  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  as  well  as 
its  resistance  is  generally  unknown,  and  the  tests  em- 
ployed must  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  E.M.F.  can  be 
eliminated  from  the  two  equations  which  express  the 
results  obtained  on  carrying  out  the  two  tests  in  question. 
For  example : — 

Method  No,  1  (a). — Let  a  cell  of  unknown  resistance, 
c  ohms,  be  used  to  send  a  current  through  a  galvano- 
meter of  known  resistance,  g  ohms  —  first,  when  a 
resistance  of  r  ohms  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  in  addition 
to  4i  and  g ;  second,  when  this  added  resistance  is 
changed  to  r'  ohms.     Let  C  and  0'  be  the  relative 
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strengths  of  the  currents  determined  from  the  two 
deflections  of  the  galvanometer  and  from  its  relative 
calibration  curve.  Let  E  be  the  unknown  E.M.F.  of 
the  cell  in  volts,  then 

EEC 


e  +  r  -{-  g     c  +  r'^-f  9      C' 
c-\-r'  +  g      0 


or 


c+r-\-g      C 

C'(r'  +  ^)  -  C(r  +  g) 


0-0' 


No,  1  (b), — If  r  and  r'  be  so  chosen  that  C  is  twice 
C,  then 

c  =  r'  —  2r  —  ^. 

Method  No.  2  (a). — Instead  of  varying  the  added 
resistance,  let  the  galvanometer  in  the  first  test  be  un- 
shunted,  and,  in  the  second,  be  shunted  with  a  shunt  of 
8  ohms'  resistance,  and  let  C  and  D  be  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  currents  produced,  then 

E  «  EC 


c-\-r  +  g     g^8      c-hr  +  -^-      ^ 

9  +  8 

(g  +  8){c-{-r)  +  g8      0 
^    .     . =1  _, 

s{c-\-T  ■\'  g)  D 

{O^T>){r  +  g)s-T>rg 

or  c  —     — . — .• 

No,  2  (6). — Hence,  if  r  be  nought,  and  g  be  large 

compared  with  «, 

0-D*. 
c  = 

D 
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Metlwd  No,  3  (a). — Let  the  galvanometer  be  shunted 
with  a  shunt  of  resistance  8  when  making  both  tests, 
the  former  being  made,  however,  with  a  resistance  of  r 
ohms  in  the  main  circuit,  and  the  second  with  a  resistance 
of  r'  ohms ;  then,  if  G  and  G'  be  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  cuiTents  in  the  two  cases, 

«  E  «  EG 


g  -^  s  g  -{-s 

g-ha 


GV-Gr-h(G'-G) 


or  c  = 


G-G' 


iTo.  3  (b). — If  r  be  made  nought  and  the  galvano- 
meter be  very  sensitive,  8  may  have  to  be  made  so  small, 
to  reduce  the  first  deflection  to  a  readable  amount,  that 

will  be  inappreciably  small  compared  with  c.     In 

that  case 

GV 
c  = ; 

G-G' 

No,  3  (d)  therefore,  if  also  r'  be  chosen  so  as  to 
make  G'  equal  to  half  G, 

0  =  7^. 

Method  No,  i  (a), — When  making  the  first  test,  let  a 
resistance  of  r  ohms  be  in  the  main  circuit,  and  let  the 
galvanometer  be  unshunted;  while,  in  making  the  second 
test,  let  r  be  charged  to  /  ohms,  and  let  the  galvano- 
meter be  shunted  with  a  shunt  of  resistance  8,     Then,  if 
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151.  Remarks  on  the  Preoeding  Methods  of  Meas- 
uring the  Resistance  of  Cells. — All  the  preceding 
methods  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  cell  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  its  E.M.F.  remains  excbctly  the 
same  during  the  carrying  out  of  the  pair  of  tests  that 
have  to  be  made,  whichever  method  of  measurement  be 
employed.  In  consequence  of  the  time,  however,  during 
which  each  of  the  two  currents  has  to  be  allowed  to  flow- 
while  the  galvanometer  deflection  is  becoming  steady, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  its  being  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  measurement  that  these  two  currents 
passing  through  the  cell  should  difler  considerably  in 
strength,  the  assumption  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell 
remained  wholly  unchanged  would  be  quite  wrong  in 
the  case  of  cells  like  the  Leclanch^,  which  polarise 
rapidly.  On  this  account  the  *^  condenser  method  of 
measuring  the  resistance  of  cells"  to  be  subsequently 
described  in  Volume  II.,  is  preferable  for  use  with  such 
cells. 

In  employing  any  of  the  preceding  methods,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  use  resistances  that  are  very  large 
compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  cell  to  be  measured ; 
for  not  only  would  the  introduction  of  such  large 
resistances  render  the  test  very  unsensitive,  but,  in 
addition,  any  small  percentage  error  which  might  exist 
in  this  large  resistance  would  itself  be  comparable  with 
the  resistance  to  be  measured,  and  so  would  introduce  a 
large  error  into  the  answer. 

For  example,  to  weigh  a  few  grains  of  some  powder 
in  a  weighing-machine  used  for  weighing  luggage  at  a 
railway  station  would  certainly  lead  to  hopeless  in- 
accuracy ;  but  beginners  are  apt  to  forget  that,  although 
a  coil  of  10,000  ohms  and  another  of  y^th  of  an  ohm 
may  be  put  into  boxes  of  about  the  same  size,  there  is 
the  same  sort  of  diflerence  between  these  resistances  as 
there  is  between  the  weight  of  30  tons  and  of  1  ounce, 
and  therefore  that  giving  r  and  r'  in  the  preceding  tests 
values  of  thousands  of  ohms  must  invariably  lead  to 
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error  wlien  the  resistance  of  the  cell  to  be  tested  is 
2  or  3  ohms,  or  less. 

If,  then,  the  galvanometer  used  for  measuring  the 
resistance  of  a  cell  be  very  sensitive  and  of  high  resist- 
ance, methods  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  would  be  quite  unsuitable 
to  be  employed,  since,  to  reduce  the  galvanometer  de- 
flection to  readable  limits,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
r  a  large  valua  Methods  Nos.  3  or  5,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  be  successfully  used,  since  the  galvanometer 
being  shunted  in  both  the  tests,  the  deflection  could  be 
made  to  have  the  desired  value  in  each  case  without 
making  r  very  larga  And  if  the  cell  were  one  that  was 
not  seriously  polarised  when  the  external  resistance  was 
small,  method  No.  3  (d)  would  be  a  very  convenient  one 
to  employ. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  galvanometer,  although 
having  a  high  resistance,  be  not  very  sensitive,  so  that 
when  the  cell  to  be  tested  is  applied  direct  to  its  ter- 
minals the  deflection  is  not  unreadably  large,  then 
method  No.  2  (6)  may  be  employed  with  advantage ;  for 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  formula  in  this  case  which 
gives  the  resistance  of  the  cell  does  not  involve  the  high 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  but  only  that  of  the 
shunt^  and  this  may  be  made  comparable  with  that  of 
the  cell 

Since  r  has  the  value  nought  in  this  method  No.  2  (6), 
and  the  high  resistance  galvanometer  is  therefore  applied 
directly  between  the  terminals  of  the  cell,  this  method 
may  be  regarded  as  measuring,  first,  a  9urrenfc  which  is 
proportional  to  theE.M.F.  of  the  cell;  second,  a  current 
proportional  to  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals  when  the 
galvanometer  and  the  cell  are  shunted  with  a  resistance 
of  B  ohms — that  is,  when  the  cell  is  allowed  to  send  a 
current  through  an  external  resistance  of  s  ohms.  But 
this  is  practically  the  method  described  in  §  119, 
page  366 ;  and  the  b  in  method  No.  2  (6)  is,  therefore, 
simply  the  value  of  x  in  Fig.  169,  page  366. 

Hence,  all  the  equations  given  on  pages  364,  365, 
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and  366  apply  also  in  this  case,  only  if  E  is  the  RM.F. 
in  volts  of  the  cell,  and  if  V  is  the  F.D.  in  volts  between 
its  terminals  when  it  is  sending  a  current  of  A  amperes 
through  the  shunt  or  external  resistance  of  8  ohms,  it 
must  be  remembered,  first,  that  in  method  No.  2  (b)  we 
do  not  actually  measure  the  current  with  an  ammeter ; 
second,  that  the  currents  C  and  D  do  not  indicate  the 
values  of  E  and  of  Y  in  volts,  but  only  are  proportional 
to  E  and  V — that  is  to  say, 

C^^  E 
D  "  V' 

From  this,  however,  it  follows  that  the  equation 

C-D 

which  is  given  under  the  method  No.  2  (6),  is  simply 
the  equation 

E-V 
y      » 

a  form  in  which  the  last  equation  but  two  on  page  364 
can  be  at  once  written.  Consequently,  the  equation 
used  in  method  No.  2  (6)  is  simply  a  statement  of  tiie  fact 
that  the  F.D.  employed  in  sending  the  current  through 
the  cell  bears  to  the  F.D.  employed  in  sending  it  through 
the  external  circuit  the  ratio  that  the  resistance  of  tibe 
cell  does  to  the  external  resistance. 

In  §  149,  page  492,  it  was  explained  that  the  method 
given  in  §  119  for  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  cell  was 
specially  suitable  when  the  cell's  resistance  was  very 
small ;  and  the  reason  that  in  method  No.  2  (6)  we  have 
been  again  led  to  the  equations  given  in  §  119  is  that  by 
assuming  in  method  No.  2  (b)  that  r  was  nought^  that  g 
was  large  relatively  to  8,  and  that  8  was  comparable  in 
value  with  c,  we  have  in  reality  made  the  assumption 
that  c  was  small. 
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Example  136. — A  Daniell's  batteiy  produces  a  de- 
flection of  38"  on  a  tangent  galvanometer  when  a  i*e- 
sifltance  of  27  ohms  is  inserted  in  the  circuit)  and  a 
deflection  of  46°  when  this  resistance  is  reduced  to  12 
ohms.  What  is  the  resistance  of  the  battery  if  that  of 
the  galvanometer  be  2^  ohms  ? 

Inserting  these  values  in  the  equation,  we  have 

^       tan.  38'*x(27-|-2J)-tan.  46**  x(12H-2i) 

o  = ' — ~ — 

tan.  46°— tan.  38°. 

Ansioer. — 31^  ohms  about 
Example  137. — With  a  galvanometer  having  a  re- 
sistance of  half  an  ohm,  and  constructed  so  that  the 
angular  deflection  is  directly  proportional  to  the  current, 
a  battery  of  20  Grove's  celU  in  series  produces  a  de- 
flection of  28  divisions  when  a  resistance  of  2  ohms  is 
inserted,  and  14  divisions  when  a  resistance  of  8  ohms 
is  inserted.  What  is  the  resistance  of  the  battery  1 
If  6  be  the  resistance  of  the  entire  battery, 

6  =  8-2x2- J. 

Answer, — 3 J  ohms. 

Example  138. — A  cell  attached  directly  to  a  low 
resistance  ammeter  produces  a  current  of  1*24  ampere, 
which  is  reduced  to  0-62  ampere  when  a  resistance  of 
1  '35  ohm  is  inserted  in  the  circuit.  What  is  the  re- 
sistance of  the  cell  t 

Answer, — 1*35  ohm. 

Example  139. — A  cell  produces  a  current  of  If 
ampere  when  joined  in  series  with  a  resistance  of  ^  an 
ohm  and  an  ammeter  having  1  ohm  resistance.  When, 
however,  the  ammeter  is  shunted  with  a  resistance  of  \ 
ohm  the  reading  is  0*49  ampere.  What  is  the  resistance 
of  the  cell? 

Answer, — 0*1 6  ohm. 

Example  140. — When  4  ohms  are  introduced  into 
the  circuit  of  a  Ledanc^^  cell  and  a  sine  galvanometer 
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having  6  ohms'  resistance,  a  deflection  is  produced 
corresponding  with  a  necessary  rotation  of  the  sine 
galvanometer  through  22".  When,  however,  the  sine 
galvanometer  is  shunted  with  2  ohms,  the  rotation 
required  is  only  8**.  What  is  the  resistance  of  the 
Leclanchd  cell  1 

Substituting  the  values  in  the  equation,  we  have 

_  sin.  22°x(4f6)x2-sin.  S'^x  {(2  +  6)x4-h2  x6} 
.   —  sin.  8"  X  (2  -j-  6)  -  sin.  22**  x  2. 

Answer. —  4  ohms  about. 
Example  141. — The  same  deflection  is  produced  on 
a  galvanometer  of  2^  ohms'  resistance,  when  8  ohms  are 
in  circuit,  as  when  only  2  ohms  are  in  circuit,  and  the 
galvanometer  is  shunted  with  2  ohms.  What  is  the 
resistance  of  the  current  generator  1 

2  X  (8  -  2)  -  2J  X  2 


6  = 


Answer, — 2t  of  an  ohm. 


'5 


152.  Comparing  the  Electromotive  Forces  of  Cells.— 
Although  it  requires  two  tests  to  be  made  to  determine 
the  resistance  of  a  cell,  unless  its  E.M.F.  at  the  moment 
of  making  the  test  is  known,  one  measurement  with  a 
suitable  voltmeter  enables  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  in  volts 
to  be  ascertained.  To  compare,  however,  the  E.M.Fs. 
of  two  cells  requires  two  tests ;  they  may,  for  example,  be 
both  measured  with  a  voltmeter,  or,  if  only  their  relative 
values  and  not  the  absolute  value  of  either  be  required, 
one  or  other  of  the  following  methods  may  be  em- 
ployed : — 

Method  No.  1. — When  a  galvanoscope  of  known  re- 
sistance, g  ohms,  but  of  unknown  calibration,  is  available 
as  well  as  a  box  of  resistance  coils,  attach  each  cell  in 
succession  to  the  galvanometer,  with  the  resistance  box 
in  circuit,  and  employ  resistances  r  and  r'  ohms  in  the 
two  cases  respectively  so  as  to  make  the  current  the 
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same.  Then,  if  c  and  c'  are  the  resistances  of  the  cells 
respectively  in  ohms,  and  E  and  E'  are  their  unknown 
E.M.Fs.,  in  volts, 

E         _  E' . 

'   E'  c  +  r'+V 

If  the  galvanoscope  is  of  high  resistance  and  sensi- 
tive, c  and  c'  will  be  negligible  compared  with  r-{-g  and 
r'+^;  therefore,  in  that  case, 

E^  =  !L±1 

E'       r'-i-g 

Or,  if  the  galvanoscope  be  very  sensitive,  c-^g  may- 
be small  compared  with  r,  and  c'-^g  small  compared  with 
r'.     In  that  case  we  have 

—  =  —  approximately. 
E'       r' 

Method  No,  2. — If  the  relative  calibration  of  the 
galvanometer  as  well  as  its  resistance,  g  ohms,  be  known, 
and  a  few  resistance  coils  be  available,  but  not  neces- 
sarily enough  to  enable  the  resistance  to  be  changed 
within  wide  limits,  attach  each  cell  in  succession  to  the 
galvanometer  with  one  or  more  coils  in  the  circuit,  so  as 
to  obtain  readable  deflections.  Let  C  and  Q'  be  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  currents  when  the  resistances 
r  and  r'  ohms  are  inserted  with  the  two  cells  respectively, 
then 

E         _^         E^        _  C 

c^-r^-g    *    c'-hr'-j-g       0' 

.    E     ^  M-_r4v^       C 

'E'  c'-\-r'+g       C' 

If  the  E.M.Fs.  and  the  resistances  of  the  two  cells  be 
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not  very  different,  a  single  resistance  coil  of  r  ohms  may 
be  used  in  both  cases,  and  then  the  equation  becomes 

E  ^  c+r-f-g^  ^  C^ 
E'       c'+r+g       & 

Hence,  if  the  galvanometer  be  of  high  resistance  and 
sensitive,  both  c  and  c'  will  be  small  compared  with 
r-h^,  and  the  ratio  becomes 

EC* 


> 


E'       C 

or,  in  other  words,  the  E.M.Fs.  of  two  cells  are  proj)or- 
'tional  to  the  currents  they  send  respectively  tlirough  a 
circuit  consisting  of  a  galvanometer  in  series  with  a  high 
resistance.  But  this  result  also  follows  at  once  from  the 
fact  that  such  a  combination  constitutes  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  relative  value  of  P.Ds.  (§§  47,  48, 
pages  176  to  179) ;  and  that  when  the  resistance  external 
to  a  cell  is  large,  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals  is  equal 
to  its  E.M.F.  (§119,  page  365). 

Method  No,  3. — If  we  know  neither  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer  nor  of  the  cells,  nor  of  any  coil  of  wire, 
the  ratio  of  their  RM.Fs.  can  be  found  thus : — First, 
join  the  cells  so  that  they  help  one  another,  and  place 
them  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  and  any  convenient 
coil  of  wire  of  unknown  resistance;  second,  reverse. the 
direction  of  one  of  the  cells  so  that  they  now  oppose  one 
another.  Then,  if  G  and  G'  be  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  currents, 

E  +  E'         E  —  E'         G 

P         '        P  G'' 

where  p  is  the  unknown,  but  constant,  resistance  of  the 
circuit ; 


E  +  E^  ^  G 

E  -  E'        G'' 

E         G  -h  G' 

or     —   =  — '. 

E'        G  -  G' 
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ThismethodhaS)  however,  the  serious  disadvantage  that 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  through  one  of  the 
cells  may  temporarily  alter  its  E.M.F.,  so  that  the  E'  in  the 
second  term  of  the  first  equation  may  differ  somewhat  from 
the  E'  in  the  first  term ;  and,  therefore,  the  third  equation 
given  above  cannot  be  accurately  deduced  from  the  second. 

Example  142. — Two  batteries  having  internal  resist- 
ances of  15  and  10  ohms  respectively  produce  the  same 
deflection  on  a  galvanometer  of  40  ohms'  resistance  when 
305  and  250  ohms  are  respectively  introduced  into  the 
circuit.     What  is  the  ratio  of  their  E.M.F8.  ? 

Anstver, — 1*2. 

Example  143. — ^The  same  two  batteries  produce  the 
same  deflection  on  a  much  more  delicate  galvanometer, 
having  100  ohms'  resistance,  when  6,031  and  5,000  ohms 
are  respectively  introduced  into  the  circuit.  What  is 
the  ratio  of  their  E.M.F8.  ?  Answer.— 1-2027 . 

Example  144. — What  result  will  be  obtained  in  the 

last  question  if  the  resistances  of  the  cells  and  of  the 

galvanometer  be  neglected  ? 

6031 

Artswer,      ,  or  1*206.     Hence,  by  neglecting  the 

5000 

resistances  of  the   cells   and   of    the  galvanometer  in 

question  143,  nearly  as  accurate  an  answer  is  obtained 

as  by  taking  these  resistances  into  account  in  question 

142,  where  the  galvanometer  was  much  less  sensitive. 

Example  145. — A  current-generator  of  2  ohms'  resist- 
ance produces  a  deflection  of  60**  on  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter of  3  ohms'  resistance  when  a  resistance  of  4,500 
ohms  is  introduced  into  the  circuit.  A  Daniell's  cell,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1*07  volt  and  5 
ohms'  internal  resistance,  produces  a  deflection  of  45*" 
when  a  resistance  of  55  ohms  is  placed  in  the  circuit 
What  is  the  RM.F.  of  the  current-generator? 

Ansioer. — 

__      2  +  4500  +  3      tan60'*        ^^_^      _ 

1-07  X X  ,  or  132-5,  volts. 

5  +  56  +  3       tan  45' 
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Example  146.— What  is  the  E.M.P.  of  a  Grove's 
cell  if,  when  connected  so  as  to  assist  a  Darnell's  cell 
having  an  E.M.F.  of  1*1  volt,  a  rotation  of  38°  of  a  sine 
galvanometer  is  necessary  to  bring  the  needle  to  a  fixed 
mark,  whereas,  when  the  Grove's  cell  is  reversed,  a 
rotation  of  8  J°  in  the  opposite  direction  is  necessary  ? 

Answer, — 1*78  volt. 

Example  147. — What  must  be  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  the  added 
resistance,  and  the  resistances  of  two  cells  whose  E-M.Fs. 
are  to  be  compared  by  method  No.  1,  page  502,  in  order 
that  neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
of  the  cells  may  not  cause  an  error  of  more  than  1  per 
cent,  in  the  answer  % 

Atiswer, — If  c  and  c'  ohms  be  the  resistances  of  two 
cells  having  E.M.Fs,  of  E  and  E'  volts,  and  r  and  r' 
ohms  be  the  added  resistances  when  the  same  deflection 
is  produced  by  the  two  cfells  on  a  galvanometer  of 
resistance  g  ohms,  we  have 

E_  __  c^-g^r 
E'       c'-f^+r'' 

and  we  require  that 

c-\-g  -^-r  ^  r^  shall  numerically  J_  c  +  g^  +  r  . 
c'^  g  +  r'       r'       not  exceed        100  c'H-  ^  -f  r'  * 

also  that 

c'-\-g  -\-r* /shall  numerically  J_^  c'-^9  -k-r" 

c  -\-  g  -\-  r        r        not  exceed       100  c  +  g  ■{•  r 

Hence  the  limiting  values  will  be  found  from  the 
equations 

c-\-  g  -\-r  _  £,  _.  -I-  _1^  c-\-  g  -^-r 
c'+g  -J^  r'.       r         -  100  c'+  ^  +  »*'' 

,     c'+g-^r'     r'  1     c'-f^  +  r' 

and =  JT » 

c  +  g  -\'  r     T  100  c  H-  ^  -f  r 
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which  give  the  four  answers 

99  i±f  _  100  "-±-1  =  1, 
r  r' 

-       99  i±^-  100  ^±f  =  1. 
r'  r 

100^^- 10lH_£=  1, 
T  r' 

iooi±f-ioi^±^  =  i. 

Hence,  100  times  the  ratio  of  the  neglected  to  the  added 
resistance  for  either  cell  must  not  differ  from  99  times, 
or  from  101  times,  the  ratio  of  the  neglected  to  the 
added  resistance  for  the  other  cell,  by  more  than  unity. 

Example  148. — A  battery  sends  a  current  through  a 
resistance  box  and  a  milammeter  of  57  ohms'  resistance. 
When  the  resistance  in  the  box  is  400  ohms  the  current 
is  35 '5  milliamperes,  which  increases  to  56  milliamperes 
when  the  resistance  in  the  box  is  reduced  to  180  ohms. 
What  are  the  E.M.F.  and  resistance  of  the  battery  1 

Answer, — 17*2  volts  and  32*6  ohms. 

153.  Poggendorff's  Hethod  of  Comparing  Electro- 
motive Forces. — With  many  types  of  cells  the  E.M.F. 
is  fairly  constant,  even  for  wide  variations  in  the  cur- 
rent passing  through  them,  and  in  such  a  case  any  of 
the  previous  methods  can  be  employed  for  comparing 
their  electromotive  forces.  But  with  other  types — for 
example,  the  Clark's  cell — a  very  small  current  passing 
through  the  cell  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  E.M.F.  In 
such  a  case  the  following  method,  due  originally  to 
Poggendorff,  may  be  employed  : — 

From  what  has  preceded  we  know  that  if  a  current 
of  A  amperes,  produced  by  any  convenient  current 
generator,  be  made  to  flow  along  a  wire,  j  k  (Fig.  213), 
the  P.D.  in  volts  between  any  two  points,  l,  m,  is  equal 
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to  the  product  of  A  into  r,  the  resistance  of  the  'wire,  iu 
ohms,  between  the  points  L  and  m.  Hence  if  l  and  h 
be  joined  with  an- 
other  circuit  contain- 
ing a  cell  of  E.M.F. 
equal  to  E  volts, 
and  a  galvanoscope 
a,  and,  if  one,  or 
both,  of  the  ends  of 
Hg.  ais.  this     second    circuit 

be  moved  along  the 
wire  J  E  composing  the  first  circuit  until  no  current 
passes  through  the  galvanoscope  g,  we  know  that  £  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  P.D.  between  L  and  h,  or 

E  =  Ar. 
If,  now,  a  second  cell  of  E.M.F.  equal  to  E'  volts,  and 
a  second  galvanoscope,  o',  be  attached  to  two  other  points, 
U,  V,  of  the  wire  j  k  (Fig.  2H},  the  jwints  B  and  y  being 
so  selected  by  trial  that  no  current  passes  through  thia 
galvanoscope,  and  If  r'  be  the  resistance  of  the  wire  u  v 
in  ohms,  then 

E'  =  Ar', 

E  _r  , 

*'■    E'"/' 

and  hence  the  two  E.M.f^  can  be  compared  withoat 

our  knowing  the  value  of  the  current  flowing  through 


F'g  lit DiBgnia  illiutnting  Pogg^doi-fTa  Uetliod  tbi  compulns  E-ILFi. 

the  wire  j  K.     If  the  wire  j  k  is  everywhere  uniform  in 
material,  cross-section,  and  tem^ierature,  the  resistftnoea 
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r  and  /  are  simply  proportioned  to  the  lengths  lm 
Mid  D  V,  so  th»t  the  E.M.Fg.  of  the  b^itteries  are 
simply  proportioned  to  the  lengths  of  l  M  and  d  v. 

Of  oonrse,  care  must  be  taken  to  attach  the  cells 
whose  KM.Fs.  we  desire  to  compare  in  such  a  way 
that  their  E.M.Fs.  tend  to  oppose  the  potential 
differences  between  l  and  h  and  between  u  and  v 
re8pA:tire]y,  since,  if  either  of  the  cells  be  attached  in 
the  opposite  way,  no  two  points  can,  of  course,  be 
found  sach  that  the  current  passing  througli  the 
galvonosoope  attached  to  that  cell  is  nought. 


ng.  2IG.— Diagnm  llloatntiiig  Foggendoiirs  Hetliod  for  compuing  B.H.Fi. 

It  the  generator  used  to  produce  the  current  through 
the  vire  J  k  be  such  that  the  current  is  maintained 
quite  constant,  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  two  galvano- 
Bcopes,  as  the  points  l  and  u  can  be  ascertained  with 
the  first  cell,  and  then  tlie  points  u,  v  with  the  second, 
Buch  that  in  each  case  no  current  passes  through  the 
galyanoscope.  .  Further,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
lengths  1.  H  and  v  t  should  be  taken  from  wholly 
different  parts  of  the  wire  j  k,  as  in  Fig.  314  ;  for  u  and 
V  may  be  the  same  point,  as  in  Fig.  315.  The  key  h 
is  depressed  and  the  contact  point,  l,  is  altered  until  no 
current  passes  through  the  galvanoscope  q,  then  the  key 
it'  is  depressed  and  the  contact  point  u  is  altered,  imtil 
agun  no  current  passes  through  the  galvanoscope,  when 
E  _  length  of  wire  LT 
¥   ~   length  of  wire  IT  V 
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The  accuracy  of  the  method  will  be  the  greater  the 
longer  are  the  wires  l  v  and  u  v,  because  any  given 
small  error  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  sliders  corre- 
sponding with,  say,  a  millimetre  in  the  length  of  the  wire, 
will  represent  a  less  proportional  error  in  the  length, 
and  so  r  and  r'  can  the  more  accurately  be  compared. 
Hence,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  wire  J  k  cw  long  as 
possible,  and  to  send  through  it  a  steady  current,  of  such 
a  strength  that  the  P.D.,  between  its  extreme  ends,  is  just 
equal  to  the  larger  of  the  two  RM.Fs.  to  be  compared. 

This  arrangement,  devised  by  Poggendorff  for  the 
comparison  of  P.Ds.,  is  sometimes  called  a  **  potentio- 
meter."  It  may  conveniently  be  used  for  the  calibration 
of  a  voltmeter,  but  it  is  desirable  to  arrange  the  appa- 
ratus differently,  depending  on  whether  we  desire,  as  in 
§  154,  to  determine  the  absolute  value  in  volts  which 
correspond  with  fixed  points  on  the  voltmeter  scale,  or 
whether,  as  in  §  155,  it  is  the  deflections  corresponding 
with  fixed  P.Ds.  in  volts  that  w(j  wish  to  ascertain. 

154.  Potentiometer  Method  of  Testing  the  Ac- 
curacy of  a  Voltmeter  Scale. — Fig.  216  shows  a  method, 
which  is  based  on  that  devised  by  Poggendorff,  for 
testing  the  accuracy  of  a  scale  of  a  voltmeter  v  in  terms 
of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  standard  cell,  s.  The  illustration  is 
intentionally  somewhat  distorted  in  order  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  key  c  H  L  may  be  clearly  seen ;  in  reality, 
however,  the  base-board  and  the  wire  jk,  which  is 
stretched  on  it  zig-zag  fashion,  are  much  longer  than 
they  appear  to  be  in  Fig.  216.  This  wire  is  made  of 
platinum-iridium,f  as  the  hardness  of  that  alloy  tends  to 
prevent  its  surface  being  worn  by  the  pressure  of  the 
contact-maker  c  of  the  key,  and  the  wire  is  drawn  by 
the  manufacturer  so  as  to  have,  as  nearly  as  possible^ 
the  same  diameter  everywhere ;  but,  as  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  draw  a  wire  several  metres  long  quite 
uniform  in  diameter  throughout,  in  consequence  of  the 
slight  wearing  of  the  draw-plate,  the  relative  resistance 
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of  each  inch  of  the  wire  should  be  carefully  tested  by 
some  method  euoh  as  that  given  in  the  next  section,  and 
recorded  for  future  referenca 

B  is  a  battery  of  cells  that  will  send  through  the 
resistance  rj  and  the  wire  J  k  a  fairly  constant  current, 
and  produce  between  the  points  J  and  K  a  P.D.  as  large 
as  the  voltmeter  r  is  intended  to  be  calibrated  for.  In 
circoit  with  the  standard  cell,  B,  preferably  of  the  Clark 


fig.  aiO.— Foteatlometer  Hetbod  tor  TeMag  ■  Voltmeter. 

type,  and  the  delicate  galvanometer  a,  there  is  inserted 
a  resistance  rg  sufficiently  lai^  to  keep  the  current 
passing  through  the  cell  small  even  when  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  key  with  the  wire  J  k  is  at  some  distance 
away  from  the  position  that  gives  no  current  through 
the  cell  and  galvanometer.  If  s  is  a  Clark's  cell  r^ 
should  be  not  less  than  about  2,000  olims. 

To  make  a  measurement  the  plug  f  is  inserted,  and 
the  resietance  r^  is  adjusted  until  the  P.D.  between  the 
ends  of  the  wire  j  k  produces  the  required  deflection  of 
the  voltmeter.  The  handle  H  of  the  key  is  then  de- 
pressed for  an  insttutt  when,  if  there  be  any  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer,  the  handle  h  is  liberated  and  the  key 
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slid  in  the  proper  direction  along  the  wire  J  K,  and  con- 
tact again  made,  and  so  on,  until  a  point  M  is  found  such 
that  no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer  on 
depressing  h.  Then,  if  E  be  the  E.M.F.  of  the  standard 
cell  in  volts  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  test  is 
made,  the  true  value  of  the  P.D.  which  is  producing  the 
voltmeter  deflection  is  given  by  the  expression 

resistance  of  the  whole  wire  J  K         „      , 

-    — ; ; X  E  volts. 

resistance  of  the  portion  J  M 

The  resistance  r^  is  now  altered  so  as  to  produce 
another  deflection  of  the  voltmeter,  and  the  position  of 
the  key  again  adjusted  until  no  current  flows  through 
the  galvanometer  on  depressing  H,  &c. 

Ib  order  to  enable  the  contact-maker  c  to  touch  any 
one  of  the  Ave  wires  composing  j  K,  c  can  be  slid  along 
the  slot  in  the  lever  L  of  the  key  at  right  angles  to  the 
wires  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  platinised  knife-edge,  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  c,  being  pressed  too  hard  against  the 
stretched  wire,  and  damaging  it,  the  flat  spring  s  is  made 
rather  weak.  Hence,  on  depressing  h,  first  the  knife-edge 
attached  to  c  comes  into  contact  with  the  wire,  and,  on 
still  further  depi-essing  h,  the  lever  turns  about  the  knife- 
edge  until  it  comes  against  the  stop  placed  underneath  it. 

As. the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  method  is  quite 
independent  of  the  current  passing  through  the  volt- 
meter, the  method  can  be  employed  either  with  a  volt- 
meter of  high  resistance  or  with  one  of  low  resistance, 
and  therefore  passing  an  appreciable  current.  Further, 
the  method  may  be  made  very  sensitive,  since  the  whole 
of  the  wire  jk  is  employed  in  determining  the  value 
in  volts  of  each  point  of  the  voltmeter  scale.  But  it 
possesses  the  disadvantage  that  a  fresh  adjustment  of 
the  resistance  r^,  as  well  as  a  fresh  adjustment  of  the 
position  of  the  key  c  H  L,  have  to  be  made  for  each  point 
on  the  voltmeter  scale  whose  absolute  value  we  desire  to 
ascertain.  While,  therefore,  the  method  may  very  suit- 
ably be  employed   when  the   relative  calibration  of  a 
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voltmeter  is  already  known,  and  tbe  absolute  value  of 
one  point  only  has  to  be  determined,  it  is  somewhat 
tedious  to  use  when  many  points  of  the  scale  have  to 
be  calibrated  absolutely. 

155.  Foster's  Method  of  Subdividing  a  Wire  into 
Lengths  having  Equal  Resistances. — The  stretched  wire 

of  a  potentiometer,  or  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  can  be 
easily  calibrated  by  using  the  following  method,  due  to 
Prof.  G.  C  Foster.  Let  what  are  called  the  "  unknown" 
and  "known"  resistances  in  Fig.  127,  page  248,  have 
values  of  a  and  b  ohms  respectively,  these  values  not 
differing  much  from  one  another ;  and  let  coils,  having 
resistances  of  x  and  y  ohms  respectively  which  also  do 
not  differ  much  from  one  another,  be  inserted  in  place 
of  the  short-circuiting  pieces,  Sj  and  Sg,  in  Fig.  127. 
Move  the  sliding  key,  K,  until  balance  is  obtained,  at 
some  point,  p  say,  and  let  the  resistances  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  whole  wire,  w  w,  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
point  p  be  Z  and  m  ohms  respectively,  then 

a        x+  I 

b         y  +  171 

Next  interchange  the  coils  having  resistances  x  and 
y  ohms,  but  not  the  other  pair,  and  move  the  sliding  key, 
K,  to  a  new  point,  p'  say,  at  which  balance  is  obtained, 
and  let  the  resistances  of  the  two  portions  into  which 
the  wire  is  divided  be  now  l'  and  m'  ohms,  then 

a        y  -\-  r 


b 

X  +  711" 

I 

y+i\ 

• 

•  y^ 

7H 

x-\-  m'^ 

' 

X 

— 

y 

+  ^- 

m 

— 

y  -  X  ^ 

r 

V 

+ 

m' 

X 

H- 

y 

^i^ 

in 

m' 

hence, 

X 

Now      ^  -h  m  =  U  '\-  m^ 

since   each   expression    is   the  resistance  of   the  whole 
wire,  therefore  also  »       ..  , 

B 
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But  each  of  the  latter  expressions  is  the  resistance  of  the 
wire  between  the  points  p  and  p',  at  which  the  sliding  key 
was  placed  in  the  two  tests  to  obtain  balance ;  consequently, 

2  X  resistance  of  wire  p  p'  =  2  (a?  —  y), 
or,         resistance  of  wire  p  p'  =  a?  —  y. 

Next,  vary  slightly  the  value  of  a,  or  of  6,  by  shunting, 
for  example,  the  coil  marked  **  unknown,"  or  the  coil 
marked  ^*  known,"  in  Fig.  127,  and  repeat  the  preceding. 
Then  two  new  points  q  and  q'  in  the  wire  will  be  found 
such  that 

resistance  of  wire  Q  q'  =  a;  —  y. 

Consequently, 

resistance  of  wire  Q  q'  =  resistance  of  wire  p  p'. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  wire  may  be  subdivided  into 
any  desired  number  of  portions,  all  having  exactly  the 
same  resistance — viz.  that  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  resistances  of  the  coils  which  are  interchanged  in 
the  test. 

The  resistances  of  the  metal  strips  connecting  the 
parts  of  the  bridge  together,  as  well  as  the  resistances  of 
the  contacts  at  the  ends  of  the  coils,  and  at  the  ends  o£ 
the  wire,  w  w,  are  included  in  the  resistances,  a,  b,  x,  y. 
If  m,  r,  m'.  But  the  actual  values  of  these  contact  re- 
sistances do  not  affect  the  answer,  since  this  only  in- 
volves the  resistance  of  a  piece  of  the  wire  w  w  and  the 
difference  between  the  resistances  of  two  coils.  It  is 
very  important,  however,  that  no  change  occurs  in  any- 
one of  the  contact  resistances  while  the  tests  are  being 
made ;  for  if  such  a  variation  occurred  comparable  ia 
magnitude  with  the  values  of  the  resistances  of  the  coils, 
(fee,  some  one  or  more  of  the  equations  given  abdve 
would  be  incorrect,  and,  therefore,  we  could  not  conclude 
that  the  resistance  of  the  piece  of  the  wire  between  the 
points  Q  and  q'  was  equal  to  that  of  the  piece  between 
the  points  p  and  p'. 
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It  would  not,  therefore,  be  a  good  plan  to  attach  the 
ends  of  the  interchangeable  coils  to  the  rest  of  the  bridge, 
by  means  of  the  screws  and  nuts  that  are  used  to  hold 
the  short-circuiting  pieces,  s^,  Sg,  in  Fig.  127 ;  for  such  a 
mode  of  attachment  might  introduce  an  alteration  in  the 
contact  resistances  when  the  coils  were  interchanged  in 
position.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  employ  four  metal 
mercury  cups,  each  being  fitted  with  a  lug  suitable  for 
being  held  by  one  of  the  screws  and  nuts,  and  to  con- 
struct the  terminals  of  the  movable  coils  in  the  form  of 
thick  rods,  like  the  terminal  rods,  w,  w,  of  the  standard 
coil  (Fig.  134,  page  276).  Then,  if  the  mercury  cups,  as 
well  as  the  ends,  s,  e,  of  the  rods,  were  well  amalgamated, 
and  if  the  ends  not  merely  dipped  into  the  mercury  in  the 
cups,  but  also  pressed  on  the  metallic  bottoms  of  the  cups, 
the  contact  resistances  would  be  so  small  that  any  small 
percentage  change  in  them  would  be  quite  negligible. 

In  the  preceding  the  wire  to  be  calibrated  is  sup- 
posed to  form  part  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge ;  but  if  that 
is  not  the  case — if,  for  example,  the  stretched  wire  belongs 
to  a  potentiometer,  as  in  Fig. -216,  page  511 — then  it 
must  be  joined  up  to  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  so  as  to  take 
the  place  of  the  bridge  wire.  But  this  can  be  done  with 
two  pieces  of  connecting  wire  attached  to  the  binding 
screws  at  the  points  J  and  k  of  the  potentiometer,  and  to 
binding  screws  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  since  the 
resistance  of  such  connecting  wires,  if  constant,  will  not 
affect  the  calibration  of  the  potentiometer  wire  with 
Foster's  method. 

With  such  a  combination,  then,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  spread  out  the  metal  strips  in  line  as  shown  at  the 
back  of  Fig.  127,  page  248,  and  the  arrangement  can  be 
made  much  more  compact  by  fijung  five  metal  bars  ab, 
cde,  Jjky  Imn,  and  pq  side  by  side.  Binding  screws  are 
soldered  to  the  strips  at  the  points  a,  d,  j,  m,  and  y, 
the  binding  screws  at  a  and  q  being  for  ihe  purpose  of 
connecting  the  bridge  arrangement  with  the  poten- 
tiometer, at  d  and  m  for  ihe  battery,  and  at  j  for  ihe 
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wire  coming  from  one  end  of  the  galvanometer.  At  the 
points  b,  c,  e,  f,  k,  I,  n,  and  p  mercury  cups  are  soldered 
to  the  metal  strips  at  sucli  distances  apart  that  the  cups 
are  suitable  for  receiving  the  ends  e,  e,  of  tiie  terminal 
rods  w,  w,  of  the  four  resistance  ooila  respectively  which 
are  used  with  the  Foster's  mathod,  and  which  may  all  be 
constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  134,  page  276. 

156.  Potentiometei  Method  of  Graduating  a  Volt- 
meter in  terms  of  the  E.U.F.  of  a  Clark's  Cell— Let 


Hg.  2t7.— FuleutioDielai  Hethod  of  Graduating  a  Voltmeter  nith  a 
ClBTli'B  CelL 

QR  (Fig.  217)  be  a  resistance  box  with  which  aay  re- 
sistance can  be  employed  up  to,  say,  150  ohms  subdivided 
to  0-1  ohm;  and  let  r a  be  a  second  box  with  which  any 
resistance  can  be  employed  up  to,  aay,  60  ohms  subdivided 
to  O'l  ohm  ;  and  let  ST  be  a  third  box  containing  coila  of 
equal  resistance,  say,  of  100  ohms  each.  As  a  ahiiat  tc 
the  resistance  box  Q  h,  place  the  Clark's  cell  c  in  series 
with  the  galvanometer  o  and  any  suitable  resistance  r^ ; 
then  if  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  be,  say,  1-442  volt  at  the 
temperature  of  the  experiment,  unplug  144'2  ohms  in 
box  <j  K  and  200-1442,  or  558  ohms,  in  box  k  s.     Next 
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adjust  the  number  of  cells  in  the  battery  b,  or  the  resistance 
rj,  so  that  no  current  passes  through  the  gtalvanometer 
G ;  then  the  P.D.  between  the  points  q  and  s  will  be 
exactly  2  volts,  and  the  P.D.  between  the  terminals  of 
any  one  of  the  100-ohm  coils  in  the  box,  s  t,  will  be 
exactly  1  volt.  Hence,  P.Ds.  increasing  by  exactly  1 
volt  can  be  applied  to  the  voltmeter,  and  the  correspond- 
ing deflections  which  they  produce  on  the  instrument 
noted  and  recorded.  For  example,  suppose  the  terminals 
of  the  voltmeter  v  be  joined  to  the  points  Q  and  u,  where 
s  u  contarins  9  of  the  100-ohm  coils,  then  the  P.D.  between 
the  voltmeter  terminals  will  be  exactly  1 1  volts. 

And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  preceding  is  true  even 
if  the  voltmeter,  v,  allows  a  considerable  current  to  pass 
through  it,  for,  although  in  that  case  the  current  through 
the  resistance  XJ  t  will  be  greater  than  that  through  the 
resistances  qr,  rs,  and  su,  the  current  through  each  of 
the  latter  will  be  the  same.  Hence,  no  matter  what 
current  flows  through  the  voltmeter,  v,  the  P.D.  between 
the  points  Q  and  u  will  bear  to  the  P.D.  between  the 
points  Q  and  R  the  ratio  that  the  resistance  Q  u  bears  to 
the  resistance  q  r.  In  fact,  the  only  effect  produced  by 
the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  not  being  very  large 
compared  with  that  of  the  part  of  the  potentiometer  it 
is  placed  across,  will  be  that,  as  one  of  the  voltmeter 
terminals  is  shifted  along  the  resistance  box,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  resistance  r^  in  order  to  keep  the 
galvanometer  current  zero.  Whereas,  if  the  resistance 
of  the  voltmeter  be  high  compared  with  that  of  Q  t,  the 
point  of  contact  u  may  be  shifted  between  the  points  r 
and  t  without  disturbing  the  balance. 

Further,  if  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  be  so  large 
that  the  current  passing  through  it  is  inappreciable  com- 
pared with  that  flowing  through  the  potentiometer  itself, 
the  point  of  contact  u  may  be  placed  actually  between 
the  points  q  and  r  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
test.  For  example,  the  terminals  of  such  a  high  resist- 
ance voltmeter  may  be  joined  with  the  points  Q  and  u', 
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and,  if  the  resistance  of  q  u'  be  10  ohms,  for  example^  the 
P.D.  maintained  between  the  voltmeter  terminals  will  be 
0-1  volt. 

From  the  preceding  it  would  appear  that  the  cali- 
bration of  a  voltmeter  would  be  facilitated  by  using 
smaller  resistances  throughout  in  the  potentiometer — for 
example,  by  making  each  of  the  coils  in  the  box  s  T  of  10 
ohms  instead  of  100  ohms,  and  by  unplugging  resistances 
of  14*42  and  5*58  ohms  in  the  boxes  Q  r  and  rs  instead 
of  144*2  and  55*8  ohms  respectively.  The  employment 
of  such  smaller  resistances  would,  however,  be  attended 
with  the  disadvantage  that  for  the  same  P.D.  between 
the  points  Q  and  T  the  potentiometer  would  have  to 
carry  far  larger  currents,  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  a 
much  greater  risk  of  variation  of  the  resistances  thi*ough 
heating  ;  secondly,  that,  if  an  accuracy  of  1  in  1000 — that 
is,  of  one-tenth  per  cent. — were  desired,  the  coils  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  about  0*01  olim,  if  the  unit  10 
ohms  were  employed  instead  of  that  of  100  ohms,  and 
the  boxes  Q  R  and  r  s  would  have  to  be  subdivided  to 
0  01  ohm,  if  the  unit  10  ohms  were  employed;  whereas 
with  the  unit  of  100  ohms  an  accuracy  of  one-tenth  per 
cent,  can  be  attained  with  coils  adjusted  to  0*1  ohm,  and 
with  the  boxes  Q  R  and  R  s  subdivided  to  0*1  ohm. 

If,  however,  an  accuracy  of  only  about  1  per  cent, 
were  sufficient,  the  unit  of  10  ohms  might  be  employed, 
and  resistances  of  14*4  and  5*6  ohms  unplugged  in  the 
boxes  Q  R  and  R  s  respectively. 

With  the  following  modification  of  the  preceding 
method,  an  accuracy  of  about  one-tenth  per  cent,  can  be 
obtained  without  using  coils  having  a  resistance  as  high 
as  100  ohms,  or  as  low  as  0*01  ohm.  The  Ik>x  st  (Fig. 
217)  is  composed  of  a  number  of  10-ohm  coils,  each 
correct  to  0*01  ohm  ;  the  boxes  Q  R  and  r  s  contain  about 
1 50  ohms  and  60  ohms  respectively,  subdivided  to  1  ohm, 
and  correct  to  0*01  ohm ;  and  the  boxes  q  r  and  r  s, 
instead  of  being  joined  directly  together  as  in  Fig.  217, 
arc  connected  by  a  length  ofplatinum-iridium  wire  having 
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1  ohm  resistance  and  divided  accurately  into  100  parts 
having  equal  resistances.  If,  then,  the  KM.F.  of  the 
Clark's  cell,  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment^  were, 
say,  1'439  volt,  14  ohms  would  be  employed  in  the  box 
Q  R,  5  ohms  in  the  box  r  s,  and  the  lead  attached  to  the 
Clark's  cell  c  would  be  connected  with  a  point  in  the 
platinum-iridium  wire  distant  from  the  end  of  the  box 
Q  R  by  0*39  of  the  length  of  this  wire ;  or,  more  strictly, 
the  point  in  this  platinum-iridium  wire  which  divided  it 
into  two  parts  having  resistances  of  0*39  ohm  and  0-6 1 
ohm  respectively  would  be  connected  with  the  Clark's  cell. 

157.  Use  of  a  Clark's  Cell  and  a  Known  Resistance 
as  a  Standard  of  Current — In  §  53,  page  188,  we  saw 
that  a  voltmeter  in  parallel  with  a  fixed  resistance  could 
be  used  as  an  ammeter.  If,  now,  the  voltmeter  v  of 
Fig.  92,  page  189,  be  replaced  with  a  Clark's  cell  and 
a  galvanometer  6,  so  that  the  strip  XT  of  Fig.  92 
becomes  the  resistance  l  m  of  Fig.  213,  page  508 ;  and, 
if  the  current  passing  through  the  strip  be  adjusted  until 
no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer  G,  then  we 
know  that  the  current  flowing  through  the  strip,  and 

E 

through  any  apparatus  in  series  with  the  strip,  equals  — 

f" 
amperes,  where  £  is  the  E.M.F.  of  the  Clark's  cell  in 
volts,  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  and  r  is  the 
resistance  in  ohms  of  the  strip  between  the  points  x  and 
Y.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  length,  width  and 
thickness  of  the  strip  have  been  so  selected  that  the 
resistance  between  the  points  x  and  Y  is  1  '434  ohm,  and 
that  the  strip  is  composed  of  manganin  or  platinoid,  so 
that  its  resistance  is  practically  constant  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  let  the  current  passing  through  the  strip  be 
adjusted  so  that  there  is  no  current  through  the  Clark's 
cell  and  galvanometer,  then  the  current  flowing  through 
the  strip  equals 

1-434  {1  -  000077  (t  -  15**)}  -^  amperes. 
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Htnce,  at  15°C.  the 
current  flowing 
through  the  strip, 
when  the  galvano- 
meter deflection  is 
zero,  equals  1  ampere. 
An  ingenious  de- 
vice has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Crompton  for  mak- 
ing the  resistance 
between  two  points 
of  such  a  strip  have 
exactly  the  desired 
value.  First,  two 
points  are  sought  for 
in  the  strip  l>etween 
which  the  resistance 
is    too    large  —  that 

is  to 


given  current  is  sent 
through  the  strip  the 
P.D.,  as  measured 
with  a  high  resistance 
voltmeter,  in  volts,  is 
larger  than  the  pro- 
duct of  the  cuiTent 
in  amperes  into  the 
required  resistance  in 
ohms  —  then  shoi-t 
saw-cuts,  a  h,  a'  b' 
',  (Fig.  218),  are  made 
I     at    these    paints    at 

Kig,  21S  -C™.ni.lon  aifli>d^;:rReai.U.iM        "S*"*    ""K'^S    to    the 
lined  tninmsurlng  a  Current.  lengtll    of    the    strip, 

and  next  sawcuti  ac, 
hd,  a'c,  b'd\  pai-allel  to  the  lengtii  of  the  strip  so  as 
to  foi-m  two  lUtle  peninsulas  cahd,  c'a'b'd'.     As  these 
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little  peninsulas  only  make  electric  connection  with  the 
strip  along  the  lines  c  d  and  c  d\  the  potential  of  any 
point  of  either  of  the  peninsulas  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  strip  at  the  line  of  junction.  Hence  on 
making  the  longitudinal  saw-cuts  ac^  hd^  a'c\  h'd\ 
longer  and  longer  until,  on  passing  a  known  steady 
current  through  the  strip,  the  P.D.  between  the  little 
peninsulas  cahd,  da'b'dy  equals  the  product  of  the 
current  in  amperes  into  the  required  resistance  in  ohms, 
we  arrive  at  two  lines  c  c?,  c'  cT,  in  the  strip  between 
which  the  resistance  has  exactly  the  required  value. 

For  the  subsequent  attachment  of  the  voltmeter 
wires  a  small  hole  is  drilled  anywhere  in  each  of  the 
peninsular  pieces,  and  the  screw  of  a  brass  terminal 
passed  through  the  hole  and  clamped  with  a  nut  on  the 
other  side  of  the  strip.  To  prevent  this  nut,  or  the 
metallic  shoulder  of  the  terminal,  electrically  connecting 
the  peninsula  with  the  strip  ebonite  washers  are  inserted, 
as  indicated  at  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of  Fig.  218. 

158.  Calibrating  a  Oalvanometer  by  using  Known 
Besistances  and  a  Cell  of  Constant  E.M.F.— There  are 
four  convenient  methods  of  calibrating  a  galvanometer 
by  using  known  resistances.  The  first  consists  in  em- 
ploying the  arrangement  illustrated  in  Fig.  91,  page  186, 
for  calibrating  a  voltmeter;  in  the  second,  the  same 
method  is  employed,  only  the  ammeter  a  in  Fig.  91 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  constancy  of  the  current 
flowing  thi-ough  the  circuit  b^b^BjB^  is  ensured,  and,  if 
desired,  its  value  is  ascertained  by  employing  a  Clark's 
cell  and  a  galvanometer  to  test  zero  current  as  in  Fig. 
217,  page  516;  the  third  plan  is  based  on  employing 
known  resistances  and  a  constant  P.D.,  as  in  §  95,  page 
287;  while  in  the  fourth,  the  device  giving  a  constant 
P.D.  is  replaced  by  a  cell  having  an  E.M.F.  which  does 
not  change  when  the  cell  is  used  to  produce  a  current. 

Let  the  value  of  this  constant  E.M.F.  be  £  volts,  and 
let  c  ohms  be  the  resistance  of  the  cell;  then  if  d^^  d^^  d^y 
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&c.,  be  the  deflecbions  on  the  galvanometer,  when 
rj,  rg,  r^,  &c.,  ohms  are  the  resistaaces  respectively  in 
the  resistance  box,  r  (Fig.  140,  page  288),  we  know  that 
the  currents  producing  these  deflections  are  respectively 

E  E  E  . 

,    ,    ,  otc,  amperes, 

c  +  9  +  ^1     c  +  9  +  ^2    ^-^9  +^3 
so  that  an  absolute  calibration  curve  can  be  drawn  for 
this  galvanometer. 

If  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is  not  known  in  volts,  but 
if  we  are  sure  that  it  is  constant,  we  can  draw  the 
relative  calibration  curve,  although  not  the  absolute  one. 

In  order  to  see  quickly  the  kind  of  law  connecting 
deflection  and  current  for  any  particular  galvanometer, 
it  is  convenient  in  making  this  experiment  to  unplug 
resistances  in  the  box  r,  such  that  c  -\-  g  -\-  r^  equals 
^(c  +  9  +  n)>  «  +  ^  +  ^8  equals  J  (c  i-  9  +  r{),  &c., 
since  in  that  case  the  second  current  is  double  the  first, 
the  third  thrice  the  firat,  (fee.  Of  course,  r^  should  be 
chosen  so  that  the  deflection  corresponding  with  this 
resistance  is  a  conveniently  small  one,  for  example, 
about  10**  with  an  ordinary  galvanometer  having  a  scale 
reading  up  to  90*. 

159.    Constant   P.D.    and    Constant  E.M.F.  — In 

Chapters  IV.  and  V.  a  constant  P.D.  was  frequently 
spoken  of,  and  it  was  mentioned  in  §  95,  page  287,  that 
a  galvanic  cell  or  battery  of  low  internal  resistance 
maintained  automatically  a  constant  P.D.  between  its 
terminals.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  if  a  battery 
have  an  E.M.F.  of  E  volts  and  a  resistance  of  b  ohms, 
and  if  V  be  the  P.D.  in  volts  between  its  terminals 
when  the  battery  is  sending  a  current  through  an 
external  resistance  of  x  ohms, 

X 

V E 

as  shown  in  §  119,  page  364.  Consequently,  as  long  as 
b  is  small  compared  with  a;,  V  is  practically  equal  to  C, 
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and  is,  therefore,  constant  for  a  cell  whose  E.M.F.  is 
practically  independent  of  the  current  flowing. 

When,  however,  b  is  not  negligible  compared  with  a?, 
V  will  not  be  constant  even  although  E  is.  But,  as 
seen  from  Fig.  173,  page  377,  the  current  and  the 
distribution  of  potential  outside  a  battery  will  not  be 
altered  if  we  assume  that  the  entire  E.M.F.  of  the 
battery  is  produced  at  one  point  g,  and  has  a  value  g  w, 
instead  of  being  made  up  of  g h,  ij,  k l,  the  E.M.Fs. 
of  the  separate  cells.  So  that  if  G  t,  which  represents 
b  the  resistance  of  the  battery,  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  external  resistances,  *we  may  say,  as  regards  all  points 
outside  the  battery,  that  the  combination  is  the  same 
as  if  a  cell  of  infinitely  small  resistance,  and  possessing 
an  E.M.F.  of  E  volts,  were  placed  between  the  terminals 
of  an  external  circuit  having  a  resistance  oi  b-\-x  ohms. 
Or,  as  far  as  points  outside  the  battery  are  concerned, 
the  combination  acts  as  if  a  fixed  P.D.  of  E  volts  were 
maintained  between  the  terminals  of  a  resistance  of 
b-\-x  ohms. 

Hence,  the  method  of  calibrating  a  galvanometer 
described  in  §  95,  page  287,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
contained  in  §  158,  page  522,  if  each  resistance  g-\'r 
in  the  former  is  replaced  by  c-\'g-\-r  in  the  latter 
when  c  is  the  resistance  of  tbe  cell  employed.  Similarly, 
all  the  formulae  connected  with  the  "Increase  of  the 
Main  Current  Produced  by  Applying  a  Shunt"  in  §  101, 
page  298,  which  were  obtained  on  the  assumption  that 
a  constant  P.D.  of  V  volts  was  maiutained  between 
the  terminals  of  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  resistance  of 
m  ohms  in  series  with  the  galvanometer,  can  be  con- 
verted into  formulae  to  be  employed  with  a  battery 
having  a  constant  E.M.F.  of  E  volts,  and  a  constant 
resistance  of  b  ohms,  by  replacing  the  V  by  E  and  the 
9n  by  6-hw. 

Example  149. — If  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer 
be  1,000  ohms,  what  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt 
to   diminish   the   current  passing  through   the  galvan- 
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ometer  to  one-half,  6rst,  when  the  resistance  of  the 
battery  is  30  ohms  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit 
is  99,970  ohms;  secondly,  when  the  battery  has  the 
same  resistance,  but  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the 
circuit  is  only  70  ohms  ? 

Answer, — The  formula  given  on  page  299, 

Gcj  __         8  (m  -j-  g) 


Gj        m{ff  +  8)  +  g  8 
becomes  in  this  case 

1  _  g  (30  +  99,970  +  1,000)     

2  (30  +  99,970)  (1,000  -f  «)  +  1,000  s 

d        i  =  g  (30  +  70  -f  1,000)     _ 

^^  2        (30  +  70)  (1,000  -!-«)  +  1,000  8 

in  the  two  divisions  of  the  question  respectively.  There- 
fore, the  two  values  of  8  are  respectively  990*1  and  90*9 
ohms,  the  former  being  a  little  less  than  the  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer,  while  the  latter  is  not  one-tenth  as 
large. 

Example  150. — What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a 
galvanometer  relatively  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit, 
including  the  battery,  so  that  shunting  the  galvanometer 
with  a  quarter  of  its  own  resistance  may  halve  the 
current  passing  through  it  1 

Answer, — Here  the  formula  of  page  399  becomes 

^  I  (6  +  m  +  j7) 

-        (6  +  m)  X  J  ^  +  ^- 

consequently,  ^  =  3  (6  -h  m). 

Example  151. — A  galvanometer  having  a  resistance 
of  240  ohms  is  in  series  with  a  coil  of  resistance  1,427 
ohms  and  a  cell  of  resistance  11  ohms.  If  the  galvan- 
ometer be  now  shunted  with  a  resistance  of  165  ohms, 
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by  how  much  per  cent,  will  the  current  passing  through 
the  galvanometer  be  diminished  1 

Answer.— 

Gj  _  165(11  +  1,427  +  240) 


therefore,  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  will  be 
diminished  by  about  55  per  cent. 

160.  Independence  of  Cnrrents  in  Parallel  Circaits.— 

In  §§98,  99,  and  101,  pages  291 
to  302,  it  was  aefin  that,  if  a 
constant  P.D.  were  maintained 
between  the  ends  of  a  circuit 
consisting  of  a  resistance  m  in 
series  with  a  group  of  resist- 
ances a,  e,  d,  &c.,  in  parallel 
with  one  another  (Fig.  142,  page 
293),  the  current  through  any 
FiK.  210.  one  of  these  parallel  resistances 

would   be    inde  I  indent    of    the 

currents  flowing  through  the  remainder  provided  that 

m  was  small  compared  with 

1 


±.  +  ^+J-+    4c. 

Hence,  if  instead  of  a  constant  P.D.  being  main- 
tained between  the  ends  of  a  circuit,  a  group  of  re- 
sistances be  joined  in  parallel  with  a  battery  of  re- 
sistance b  (Fig.  219),  the  current  through  any  one  of 
the  resistances  will  be  independent  of  the  current 
passing  through  the  remainder  provided  that  6  be  small 
compared  with 

1 
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and  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  is  constant.  For 
example,  if  E  be  the  value  in  volts  of  this  constant 
KM.F.,  and  b  be  small,  the  current  through  any  one  of 
the  resistances  d  is  practically  equal  to 

E 

whatever  may  be  the  values  of  a,  c,  &c. 

In  Fig.  149,  page  301,  it  was  assumed  that  the  P.D. 
was  kept  practically  constant  at  the  junction  of  the 
street  mains  s  with  the  house  mains  h,  and  it  was  seen 
that  if  the  resistance  of  the  house  mains  u  and  of  the 
leads  I  was  small  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the 
glow-lamp  filaments,  the  current  through  any  one  lamp 
was  practically  unaffected  by  turning  other  lamps  on 
or  off. 

It  would,  however,  be  impossible  for  the  Electric 
Supply  Company  to  keep  the  pressure  absolutely  con- 
stant at  the  junction  of  the  street  mains  s  with  the 
house  mains  H  for  every  house  in  a  district.  For  that 
would  mean  either  no  current  at  all  flowing  through 
the  street  mains  if  the  pressure  supplied  to  every  house 
were  kept  the  same — say,  at  100  volts — or,  if  the  pressure 
supplied  to  different  houses  had  not  the  same  value, 
although  maintained  always  the  same  for  any  particular 
house — in  other  words,  if  the  pressure  at  any  point  in. 
the  street  mains  was  kept  cmistant,  although  not  uniform^ 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  street  mains — this 
constancy  of  pressure  at  the  junction  of  s  and  h  would 
mean  that  the  current  flowing  through  any  one  section 
of  the  street  mains  was  never  allowed  to  vary,  a  con- 
dition obviously  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  eaph 
householder  to  turn  on  and  oft*  lamps  in  his  own  house. 

The  pressure,  therefore,  between  the  mains  is  kept 
constant  at  one  or  more  points  by  means  of  ^^ feeders ^^^ 
or  auxiliary  mains,  which  are  used  not  to  supply  current 
to  houses  attached  to  the  feeders,  but  to  convey  current 
to  points  in  the  street   mains,   and  thus   to   raise  the 
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pressure  between  the  street  mains  at  these  points.  Then, 
by  using  very  thick  copper  conductors  for  the  street 
mains  themselves,  the  pressure  at  any  point  in  them  is 
prevented  from  differing  much  from  the  value  it  has 
where  the  feeders  join  them.  The  street  mains  s  (Fig. 
149,  page  301),  from  which  the  house  mains  H  branch  off, 
may  in  certain  districts  be  likened  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel, 
the  feeders  to  the  spokes,  and  the  hub  on  which  the  ends 
of  the  spokes  are  collected  to  the  Electric  Light  Central 
Station.  Whereas  the  street  mains  belonging  to  other 
supply  companies  terminate  in  the  central  station,  and 
the  feeders  are  then  employed  to  keep  up  the  electric 
pressure  at  the  distant  parts  of  the  mains. 

For  some  hours  during  the  night,  as  well  as  during 
the  day,  the  demand  for  artificial  light  in  shops  and 
houses  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  riin  the 
steam-engines  and  dynamos  when  cells  are  available  at 
the  central  station  for  supplying  the  current  required. 
The  cells,  however,  for  the  reason  already  explained, 
must  have  a  small  resistance  j  and,  since  the  resistance 
of  an  accumulator,  a  secondary  cell,  or  **  storage  cell^^ 
as  it  is  indifferently  called,  is  frequently  less  that  0*001 
ohm,  this  type  of  cell  is  much  used  in  connection  with 
electric  lighting. 

The  consideration  of  the  independence  of  currents  in 
parallel  circuits  also  explains  why  Grove's  cells,  which, 
as  stated  in  §  135,  page  440,  have  a  small  resistance 
compared  with  that  of  DanielFs,  Minotto's,  and  other 
well-known  cells,  were  employed  in  the  early  days  in  tele- 
graph offices,  when  the  different  messages  used  to  be 
sent  along  several  telegraph  wires  with  one  battery.  The 
trouble  and  expense,  however,  involved  in  keeping  the 
Grove's  cells  in  order  caused  the  plan  of  working  several 
telegraph  wires  with  one  battery  to  be  abandoned  in 
favour  of  having  a  separate  battery  of  much  higher 
resistance  to  work  each  line  independently.  But  the 
invention  of  accumulators  by  Plante,  and  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  effected  in  them  by  Faure,  Swan, 
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Epstein,  and  others,  during  the  last  few  years,  are 
leading  to  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of  several  telegraph 
wires  being  worked  with  one  battery. 

Example  152. — How  many  lamps  in  parallel,  each 
requiring  80  volts,  and  0*6  of  an  ampere,  can  be  sup- 
plied with  current  from  42  accumulators  in  series,  each 
having  2  volts  E.M.F.  on  discharging,  and  0  0048  ohms* 
internal  resistance  ? 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  lamps ;  then,  since  the  total 
current  will  be  n  x  0*6,  we  have 

42  X  2-w  X  0-6  X  42  X  0-0048  =  80. 

Answer, — 33. 

Example  153. — If  the  number  of  accumulators  in  the 
last  question  be  increased  by  one,  by  how  many  may  the 
number  of  lamps  be  increased  ? 

Answer, — The  number  of  lamps  may  now  be  48*4, 
that  is,  may  be  49  all  a  trifle  too  dull,  or  48  some- 
what too  bright,  unless  a  small  resistance  be  introduced. 
The  addition,  therefore,  of  one  accumulator  in  this  case 
increases  the  number  of  lamps  that  can  be  supplied  with 
current  by  one-half. 

Example  154. — If  20  of  the  lamps  in  Example  152 
be  turned  out,  what  will  be  the  P.D.  between  the 
terminals  of  the  remaining  131 

The  resistance  of  each  lamp  may  be  taken  approxi- 

80 
mately  as  —^  or  133*3,  ohms,  and  of  the  13  lamps  as 

10*25  ohms,  although  the  resistance  of  a  glow  lamp  really 
varies  with  the  current  passing  through  it,  and,  therefore, 
with  the  P.D,  maintained  between  its  terminals.  Hence 
the  current  through  this  group  of  lamps  will  be  about 

84 
42x^^05 +  10*25^  ^^  ^'^^'  amperes.     Consequently  the 

P.D.  between  the  terminals  of  the  13  lamps  will  be 
about  803  x  10*25,  or  82*3,  volta 

Answer, — 82*3  volts. 
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This  question  may  also  be  solved  approximately 
thus  : — Let  us  assume  that  the  current  through  each  of 
the  lamps  is  exactly  0*6  ampere,  even  when  the  P.D. 
between  the  terminals  of  the  group  is  not  exactly  80 
volts,  then  the  required  P.D.  equals 

84  —  13  X  0-6  X  42  X  0005,  or  82-36,  volts. 
This  result  is  larger  than  80  volts,  therefore  the  current 
through. each  lamp  is  larger  than  0*6  ampere,  and  by 
employing  a  current  of  only  0*6  in  the  negative  term  in 
the  latter  equation  we  have  over-estimated  the  answer. 
Hence,  the  true  P.D.  is  somewhat  less  than  82*36  volts. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  answer  had  come  out  less 
than  80  volts,  this  approximate  method  of  calculating 
the  required  P.D.  would  have  given  an  answer  somewhat 
too  small. 

Example  155. — If  a  battery  of  53  accumulators  in 
series  be  used  to  supply  current  to  glow  lamps  in  parallel, 
each  cell,  when  discharging,  having  an  KM.F.  of  1*95 
volt  and  a  resistance  of  0  0054  ohm,  how  many  glow 
lamps  can  be  turned  on  if  each  lamp  requires  a  P.D.  of 
100  volts  between  its  terminals  and  a  current  of  0*4 
ampere  passing  through  it  1  Answer, — 29  lamps. 

Example  156. — If  the  number  of  accumulators  in  the 
last  question  be  increased  by  one,  by  how  many  may  the 
number  of  lamps  be  increased  ? 

Answer. — The  number  of  lamps  may  now  be  45*4; 
that  is,  may  be  46  all  a  trifle  too  dull,  or  45  a  trifle  too 
bright,  unless  a  small  resistance  be  introduced.  The 
addition,  therefore,  of  one  accumulator  increases  the 
number  of  lamps  that  can  be  used  by  about  55  per  cent. 
in  this  particular  case. 

Example  157. — If  there  be  52  accumulators  in  series, 
each  having  an  KM.F.  of  1*98  volt,  and  a  resistance  of 
0  001  ohm,  and  if  150  lamps  in  parallel  receive  current 
from  them,  each  lamp  requiring  100  volts  at  its  terminals, 
and  0*6  of  an  ampere  passing  through  it  when  properly 
glowing,  how  much  per  cent,  will  the  current  passing 
through  the  lamps  be  too  great  or  too  small  1 
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100 

The  resistance  of  each  lamp  is  approximately  q^> 
or  166*7  ohms ;  hence,  the  resistance  of  all  the  lamps  will 
be  ,  or  1*1 11,  ohm  ;  consequently,  the  current  pass- 

ing through  them  will  be  about 

52  X  a-98 
52  X  0001  +  1-111'  ''''  ^^'^'  amperes. 

The  current  that  ought  to  pass  through  the  lamps  is 
150  X  0  6,  or  90,  amperes.  Hence,  the  current  is  about 
1  -7  per  cent,  too  small  ^ 

ATlswer, — About  1*7  per  cent,  too  small. 

Example  158. — How  many  of  the  150  lamps  in  the 
last  question  must  be  turned  off  so  that  the  current 
through  each  of  the  remainder  shall  be  exactly  0*6 
ampere  ? 

When  the  current  thi-ough  each  of  these  lamps  is 
exactly  0*6  ampere,  the  P.D.  between  the  lamp  terminals 
is  by  hypothesis  exactly  100  volts.  Hence,  if  w  is  the 
number  of  lamps  to  be  left  turned  on,  so  that  150— w 
is  the  number  to  be  turned  off,  we  have 

52  X  1*98  -  w  X  0*6  X  52  X  0001  =  100 

.  • .  n  =   94. 

Answer, — 56  lamps  must  be  turned  off. 

Example  159. — By  how  much  per  cent,  is  the  P.D. 
maintained  between  the  terminals  of  70  glow  lamps  in 
parallel  too  small  if  a  lamp  requires  a  P.D.  of  110  volts 
and  a  current  of  0*3  ampere  to  glow  properly,  and 
55  accumulators  are  employed  each  having  an  KM.F. 
of  2  volts  and  a  resistance  of  0*001  ohm  ? 

If  V  is  the  P.D.  in  volts  actually  maintained  between 
the  lamp  terminals, 

V  =  110  —  70  X  0-3  X  55  X  0*001  approximately, 
=  108*95. 

Answer. — The  P.D.  is  about  1  per  cent,  too  low. 
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Example  160. — A  battery  of  51  accumulators  in 
series,  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  2  volts  and  a  resistance 
of  0  0005  ohm,  is  joined  across  the  ends  of  a  pair  of 
street  mains  consisting  of  two  conductors  made  of 
copper  of  98  per  cent  conductivity,  each  conductor 
having  a  cross-section  of  0*1  square  inch  and  the 
temperature  being  20'C.  At  50  and  at  100  yards 
from  the  central  station  there  is  a  house  with  100  glow 
lamps  in  it,  the  lamps  having  a  resistance  of  180  ohms 
apiece.  If  all  the  lamps  in  a  house  are,  for  simplicity, 
assumed  to  be  arranged  in  a  group  together  at  the  end 
of  a  pair  of  house  mains  having  a  joint  resistance  of 
002  ohm,  calculate  first  the  current  that  will  flow 
through  a  lamp  in  each  house  when  all  the  lamps  are 
turned  on ;  secondly,  the  current  that  will  flow  through 
a  lamp  in  the  nearer  house  when  10  lamps  only  are 
turned  on  in  this  house  and  no  lamps  at  all  turned  on 
in  the  farther  house. 

Answer, — The  resistance  of  each  50  yards  of  going 
and  return  street  mains  equals  about 

—iWo'l'-   X  W  MH-  20  X  0004). 

or  0  02499,  ohm, 

and  the  resistance  of  each  house  circuit  when  all  the 
100  lamps  are  turned  on  equals 

002  -f  1^,  or  1 -82,  ohra. 

Thei-efore,  the  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  when  all 
the  lamps  are  turned  on  in  both  houses  equals 

51  X  0-0005  +  0-02499  +    I'S'^  (0  02499  ^  1-82) 

^  ^  1-82  4-  0-02499  +  1-82' 

or  0-9667,  ohm ; 

so  that  the  current  flowing  through  the  battery  is 

«-——-,  or  105-5,  amperes. 
0-9667'  ^ 
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Of  this  current,  jr-;rp^  x   105-5,  or  53-1,  amperes,  flows 

3*665 

through  the  lamps  in  the  nearer  house,  and  52*4  amperes 

through  those  in  the  farther  one.     Hence,  a  current  of 

0*531   ampere  flows  through  each  lamp  in  the  nearer 

house,  and  0'524  through  each  lamp  in  the  farther,  the 

difference  being  about  1  *3  per  cent. 

If  now  all  the  lamps  in  the  farther  house  be  turned 

off",  as  well  as  90  of  those  in  the  nearer  one,  the  current 

through  the  remaining  10  will  be 

102 

51  X  0-0005  -j-  0-02499  -f-  0  02  +  1??' 

10 

or  56*5,  amperes ; 

so  that  the  current  through  each  of  the  10  lamps  in  this 
nearer  house  is  0*565  ampere,  which  is  about  6*4  per 
cent,  larger  than  the  current  passing  through  these 
lamps  in  the  previous  case. 

Example  161. — If  three  telegraph  wires,  having  re- 
sistances of  200,  250,  and  300  ohms  respectively,  in- 
cluding in  each  case  the  resistance  of  the  *^  receiving 
instrwmenty^  or- the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
messages  are  received,  be  worked  by  owe  battery  having 
a  resistance  of  20  ohms,  by  how  much  per  cent,  will  the 
current  which  passes  along  the  first  line,  when  no  current 
is  passing  along  either  the  second  or,the  third  lines,  be 
altered  :  1st,  by  a  current  being  sent  along  the  second 
also ;  2nd,  by  a  current  being  sent  along  both  the  second 
and  the  third  lines,  in  addition  to  the  one  sent  along 
the  first  1 

If  E  be  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  in  volts,  then  the 
current  Aj,  flowing  along  the  first  line  when  no  current 
is  flowing  along  either  the  second  or  the  third,  is 

E 

amperes. 


20  -h  200 
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If  a  current  is  also  being  sent  along  the  second  wire, 
the  total  current  flowing  through  the  battery  is 

"^  200  +  250 
and  of  this  current  Ag,  flowing  along  the  first  line,  is 

250  E 

200  +  250  ^  20  ^-  200  x  250* 

"*"  200  +  250 

250  E 

^"^      20  (200  -h  250)  +  200  x  250'  ^^^P®''®®* 

Similarly,  if  a  current  is  also  being  sent  along  the  third 
line,  the  current  A3,  flowing  along  the  first  line,  is 


200  ..  E 


^     ^  ^J-_  H-  „^         20  + 


amperes. 


200       250       300  _L  J-     L  +  J_ 

200       250  ^  300 

Therefore,         A,  =  -— -  amperes, 
'  ^220 

A    -    ^ 

Answer. — Hence,  the  current  flowing  through  the 
first  line  will  be  diminished  by  about  6*8  per  cent,  by 
allowing  a  current  to  flow  along  the  second  line,  and  by 
about  1 1  '7  per  cent,  by  allowing  a  current  to  flow  along 
both  the  second  and  the  third  lines. 

Example  162. — If  two  telegraph  lines  each  have  a 
resistance  of  500  ohms,  including  the  resistance  of  the 
receiving  instrument,  what  may  be  the  greatest  resist- 
ance of  the  battery  employed  to  send  the  current  along 
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both,  SO  that  the  current  flowing  along  either  shall  not 
be  diminished  by  more  than  1  per  cent,  by  sending  a 
current  also  along  the  other  1 

Let  E  be  the  E.M.F.  in  volts,  and  b  the  resistance 
of  the  battery  in  ohms,  then  the  current  flowing  along 
either  line,  when  no  current  is  being  sent  along  the 
other,  is 

and  the  current  flowing  along  either  line,  when  a 
current  is  also  being  sent  along  the  other,  is 

Now  we  want  6  to  be  of  such  a  value  that 

E  }        E^ is  not  greater 

6  +  500         2^b  +  250  than 

100^6  -f  500* 

Consequently,  the  largest  permissible  value  of  b  will  be 
found  by  making 

E  _  l_  E 1_     E 

rT~506  ■"    2^6-f250~100^ 6^ 500' 
•  99      1_ 1^  1 

^^     100^6  +  500  -   2^6  +  250' 

Answer, — 5*1  ohms. 
Example  163. — There  are  two  telegraph  lines,  one 
having  a  resistance  of  400  ohms,  and  the  other  of  50O 
ohms,  including  the  resistance  of  the  receiving  instru- 
ments. The  receiving  instrument  on  the  first  line  is  so 
arranged  that  it  will  work  without  adjustment,  with 
currents  varying  between  5  and  5*2  thousandths  of  an 
ampere.  What  must  be  the  E.M.F.  and  resistance  of 
the  common  battery  for  the  two  lines,  so  that  the  current 
flowing  along  the  first  line  may  be  always  between  these 
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limits,  whether  or  not  a  current  is  being  sent  along  the 
second  line  1 

If  E  be  the  E.M.F.  in  volts,  and  b  the  resistance  in 
ohms,  of  the  battery,  the  maximum  current  flowing 
along  the  first  line  will  be 

6-qrioo  *'"P"'^ 

and  the  minimum  current 

600  E 


400  +  500   '^    ,       400  X  500 

"*■  400  +  500 

500  E 
^'     900  b  -h  200,000-  ^"'P^''"^' 

The  first  current  must  not  exceed  5*2  thousandths  of 
an  ampere,  and  the  second  must  not  be  less  than  5 
thousandths  of  an  ampere.  Taking,  therefore,  the  limit- 
ing values,  we  may  say  that 

E 62_ 

ft  -^  400  "    10,000' 
,  5E 5_ 

''^    9  6  +  2,000  ""   1,000' 
Solving  these  two  equations  for  E  and  b,  we  find  that 

E  =  219  volts  about, 
and  6  =  21  ohms         „ 

Answer. — About  2*19  volts,  and  21  ohms. 

In  practice,  larger  E.M.Fs.  than  this  must  be  used 
to  allow  for  leakage  along  the  line,  in  consequence  of 
which  only  a  portion  of  the  current  that  leaves  the  send- 
ing or  signalling  end  arrives  at  the  receiving  end. 

Example  164.— If  50  or  more  glow  lamps  in  parallel, 
each  requiring  0*6  ampere  and  100  volts  to  glow  properly, 
be  supplied  with  current  from  52  accumulators  in  series, 
each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1*98  volt  when  discharging, 
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what  must  be  the  resistance  of  each  accumulator^  and 
what  is  the  maximum  number  of  lamps  that  can  be 
lighted,  so  that  the  P.D.  between  their  terminals  never 
exceeds  102,  and  is  never  less  than  98  volts? 

The  resistance  of  each  lamp  may  be  taken  as-^, 

or  166*7,  ohms.  Hence,  considering  the  case  of  the  least 
number  of  lamps,  50,  which  will  correspond  with  the 
highest  number  of  volts,  102,  we  have,  if  a  be  the 
resistance  of  one  accumulator  in  ohms, 

52  X  1-98  -  i^^  X  52  X  a  =  102 

166-7 

"50" 

,'.a  =  0-0006034. 

-4  nsi^?er.— 0-0006034  ohm. 
Next,  let  n  be  the  number  of  lamps  which  reduces 
the  P.D.  between  their  terminals  to  98  volts,  then 

52  X  1-98  -  -^  X  52  X  00006034  =    98 

n  .  • .  w  =±  258-3 

Atiswer, — 258  lamps. 
161.   Arrangements  of  Cells. — A  battery  may  be 
formed  of  cells  joined  up  in  a  variety  of  ways.     All 

the  cells  may  be 
"in  series,"  as  in 
Fig.  220,  or  they 
may  be  joined  up 
all  "  in  parallel," 
as  in  Fig.   221,   or 

Fig.  220.— Four  Cells  Joined  in  Series.  "  partly      in      series 

and  partly  in  par- 
allel," as  in  Fig.  222.  These  three  arrangements  are 
symbolically  shown  in  a,  b,  c  (Fig.  223),  where  the  long 
thin  lines  stand  for  the  plates  in  the  battery  from  which 
the  positive  electricity  flows ;  or,  with  the  definition  of 
direction  of  current  we  have  adopted,  the  current  flows 
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in  the  circuit  outeide  the 
battery  from  the  plate  re- 
presented by  the  long  thin 
line  to  that  represented  by 
the  short  thick  line,  while  in 
the  battfliy  itself  the  current 
flows    from    the   short   thick 

line    to   the    long   thin    one.       pig.  221  — F-mr  Ceih  joined  jn 
In    the    Daniell's  cell,   then,  f*""'i 

the  thin  lines  stand  for  the 

copper  plates,  and  in  the  Grove's  for  the  platinum 
plates,  while  in  the  Bunsen's,  Potassium  Bichromate, 
and  Iieclanch^  cells  the  thin  lines  stand  for  the  carbon 
plates.  Also  in  all 
these  cells  the  thick 
lines  indicate '  the 
zinc  plates. 

When  all  the  cells 
are    in    series,     the 
total     current     pro- 
ng, eaa— 8I1  Ceiis  j<rfn»d  Three  in  Series       duced  by  the  battery 
Mid  Tmi  in  FnMiM.  passes  through  each 

cell  ;  therefore,  as 
explained  in  g  118,  page  361,  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  KM.Fs.  of  each  of  the  cells. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  are  joined  up  all  in 
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parallel,  the  current  divides  itself  between  the  cells; 
and  if  the  cells  are  all  made  with  the  same  materials, 
but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  size  or  of  the  same 
internal  resistance,  the  total  chemical  actioJL,  and  there- 
fore the  'total  amount  of  fuel  burnt  per  second,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  the  entire  current  went  through  one  of  the 
cells.  Hence,  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  is  simply  that  of 
any  one  of  the  component  cells.  The  resistance,  however, 
of  the  battery  will  be  less  than  that  of  one  cell,  as  the 
road  for  the  current  through  the  battery  is  made  wider 
by  putting  cells  in  parallel ;  and  if  the  cells  have  each 
the  same  resistance  of  c  ohms^  and  if  there  be  p  of  them 

in  parallel,  the  resistance  of  the  battery  is  —  ohms.     If 

the  cells  be  partly  in  series  and  partly  in  parallel,  we 
must  combine  the  last  two  sets  of  conclusions,  so  that  if 
the  E.M.F.  of  each  cell  be  e  volts,  and  if  there  be  «  cells 
in  series,  and  p  in  parallel,  the  total  E.M.F.  of  the 
battery  E,  and  the  total  resistance  6  will  be  given  by 

E  =  s  e  volts, 

6  =  —  ohms ; 

P.  ' 

so  that,  if  A  be  the  current  in  amperes  which  the  battery- 
sends  through  an  external  resistance  a?. 


a;  -f  _ 
P 


In  order  to  experimentally  test  the  accuracy  of  these 
results,  a  number  of  similar  cells,  freshly  put  together, 
and  having  their  corresponding  plates  of  the  same  size, 
the  plates  in  the  diflTerent  cells  at  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  the  amount  of  liquid  in  each  cell  the  same, 
should  be  joined  up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the 
resistances  of  the  combinations  measured,  as  well  as  the 
E.M.Fs.  of  the  batteries  compared  with  the  E.M.F.  of 
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a  single  cell,  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  of  testing 
previously  given.  The  cells  should  be  of  such  a  type 
that  the  E.M.F,  of  each  cell  is  a  constant,  a  condition 
very  satisfactorily  fulfilled  with  Danieil's  cells ;  and  to 
avoid  the  cell  used  as  the  standard  having  a  higher,  or  a 
lower,  KM.F.  than  the  average  E.M.F.  of  the  cells 
employed,  different  cells  may  be  selected  from  the 
combination  to  serve  as  the  standard  cell  ia  the  different 
cx|)eriments. 

16S.  Mercury  Switch-board  for  Batteriea.— In  Fig. 
85,  page  170,  a  mercury  switch-board  is  shown  in  use 


with  a  battery  of  cells,  and  by  means  of  this  device 
the  arrangement  of  a  group  of  cells  can  be  quickly 
varied.  A  slab  of  ebonite,  or  of  paraffined  wood  (Fig, 
224),  has  two  troughs  i  t,  t't',  and  two  seta  of  shallow 
cups  c„  Cj,  Cj,  c^  Jtc,  0,',  Cj',  Cj',  c/,  ic,  made  in  it,  the 
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distances  between  c,  and  Cg,  Cg  and  C3,  &c.,  being  equal 
to  one  another,  and  also  to  the  distances  between  Cg  and 
c/,  Cg  and  c.3',  &c.,  but  less  than  the  distance  between 
diagonal  holes  c^  and  c/,  c^  and  c^'.  The  positive  and 
negative  terminals  of  the  first  cell  are  joined  to  the  cups 
Ci  and  c/  respectively,  of  the  second  cell  to  c^  and  c^',  &c., 
by  means  of  wires  which  are  passed  up  through  the 
slab  and  have  their  ends  bent  over  into  the  cups,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  224.  In  this  figure  6  cells  are  indicated  sym- 
bolically, and  wires  connecting  these  cells  with  the 
mercury  cups  are  shown  coming  into  the  cups  from 
above.  In  reality,  however,  as  just  stated,  the  wires  are 
led  under  the  slab,  and  come  up  through  holes  in  it, 
made  near  the  sides  of  the  mercury  cups,  and  the  wires, 
used  to  connect  the  switch-board  with  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus  in  circuit,  have  their  ends  connected  in  a 
similar  way  with  the  troughs  tt  and  t't'  respectively. 
The  troughs  and  cups  are  now  filled  with  mercury. 

It  might  appear  that  a  simpler  plan  of  connecting 
the  ends  of  the  various  wires  with  their  respective 
mercury  cups  would  be  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  wires 
up  through  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cups ;  but  this 
method  has  the  objection  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  close 
up  such  holes  through  which  the  wires  pass  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  the  mercury  leaking  out  between  the  edge 
of  the  wire  and  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  consequence  of 
the  slow  amalgamation  that  occurs  vfith  the  copper  wire. 

Bridge-pieces  61,  b^f  &c.,  bent  out  of  stiff  copper  wire 
are  made  of  such  a  length  that  any  one  of  them  can  join 
two  adjacent  mercury  cups  such  as  c^  and  Cg,  or  two 
mercury  cups  immediately  opposite  one  another,  as  C3 
and  Cg',  but  cannot  be  made  to  connect  two  diagonal 
mercury  cups  such  as  Cj  and  c/.  Hence,  by  connecting 
the  terminals  of  a  cell,  not  to  opjyosite  but  to  diagonal 
holes,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  with  all  the 
mercury  switch-boards  at  the  Central  Technical  College, 
a  cell  cannot  be  short-circuited,  no  matter  how  the 
bridge-pieces  be  inserted   in   the  mercury  cups.     The 
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middlea  of  tliese  bridge-pieces  may,  for  convenience  of 
handling,  be  covered  with  insulating  material. 


Fig.  22ta.— BridKe-HerM  Inserted  bo  at  to  Join  all  the  CeUa  in  Beria. 

To  join  all  the  cells  in  aeries  the  bridge-pieces  are 
placed  as   in  Fig.  224a,  while  to  join  all  the  cells  in 


Fig.  S!4b.— Biidge-IieceB  InBsrted  bo  lata  join  Blithe  Cells  in  PanlleL 

parallel  the  connectors  are  insert^  as  in  Fig.  2246; 
next,  if  they  are  placed  as  in  Pig.  224c,  the  cells  will  be 


Fig.  224c— Biidae-Fiecei  inserted  sou  to  .ioinTt 
and  Two  in  Fsnllel. 
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joined  up  3  in  series  and  2  in  parallel ;  and  lastly,  with 
thtj  arrangement  indicated  in  Fig  224^  there  are  2  cells 
in  aeries  and  3  in  parallel,  ic. 


Fig.  SMdL— Brldge-Fleo«  in 


to  Mi 
lief. 


Example  165.~40  exactly  aimilar  cells,  each  having 
an  internal  resistance  of  |  ohm,  when  joined  iu  series 
send  a  cun'ent  of  0'5  ampere  through  a  glow  lamp  of 
80  ohms'  resistance  :  how  many  cells  in  series  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  same  current  through  each  of 
2  such  lamps  arranged  in  parallel  1 

Let  e  be  the  E.  M.  F.  of  1  cell  in  volts,  then 

^0  >'  «  -  1 

80  +  40  X  0-75        ^' 

or  e=  1-375  volt; 
therefore,  since  the  resistance  of  the  2  lamps  in  parallel 
will  be    -  ohms,  and  they  will  require  together  1  am- 
pere, we  have,  if  n  be  the  required  number  of  cells, 
n  X   1'375       _  J 
^  +  H  X  0-75  ' 

.  '.     n  =  64. 

Amuxr.—Gi  cells. 
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Example  166. — Find  the  current  that  12  Daniell's 

cells,  each  having  a  resistance  of  0*6  ohm  and  an  E.M.F. 

of  I'l  volt,  can  send  through  an  external  resistance  of 

5  ohms  if  thQ  cells  be  placed  four  in  series  and  3  in 

parallel. 

A    -        4x11 

s    ,    4  X  0-6 
0+   -^_ 

Answer, — 0-76  ampere. 

Example  167. — How  many  such  Daniell's  cells  must 
be  used  in  series  to  send  a  current  of  1  ampere  through 
an  external  resistance  of  8  ohms,  if  one  line  of  cells  in 
series  only  be  employed  % 

Let  n  be  the  required  number  of  cells,  then 

,    _       w  X   1*1 


8  -f  n  X  0-6  ' 
.  • .    w  =  16. 

Answer, — 16  cells. 
Example  168. — If  in  the  last  question  the  current  be 
2  amperes  instead  of  1,  then  how  many  cells  will  be 
required  % 

2  =        ^  X  11      . 
8  -h  w  X  0-6 ' 

.-.     71  =    -  160. 

Therefore,  no  number  of  such  cells  put  in  one  line  in 

series  could  send  this  current.     In  fact,  if  one  cell  be 

short-circuited  with  a  piece  of  thick  wire,  the  current  it 

1*1 
will  send  will  be  --  ,  or  1  '83,  ampere,  and  this  is  the 

maximum  current  that  one,  or  any  number,  of  the  cells, 
arranged  simply  in  series,  can  send.  For  if  there  be  w  of 
them  aiTanged  in  series,  and  the  whole  be  short-circuited, 

71    X    1*1 

the  current  will  be p— j,  or  1*83  ampere,  that  is, 

n  X  O'G 

simply  the  current  sent  by  one  cell  when  short-circuited. 
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Hence,  if  there  beany  external  resistance,  the  current  sent 
by  one  row  of  these  cells  in  series,  no  matter  how  many 
there  may  be  in  the  row,  will  be  less  than  1*83  ampere. 
But  by  arranging  two-^ows  of  such  Danieirs  cells 
in  parallel  it  is  possible  to  send  a  current  of  2  amperes 
through  an  external  resistance  of  8  ohms.  Let  a  be  the 
number  of  cells  required  to  be  placed  in  series  in  each 
row,  then 


or 


=  32;  ^^^iSS^ 


and  as  there  are  two  such  rows,  the  total  number  of 
cells  required  is  64. 

Answer, — 64  cells. 
Example  169. — A  battery  consisting  of  4  Daniell's 
cells  in  series  and  2  in  parallel  is  employed  in  sending  a 
current  through  a  simple  conductor  having  a  resistance 
of  2  ohms.  If  the  E.M.R  of  each  cell  be  1-07  volt  and 
the  resistance  0  8  ohm,  how  many  watts  are  developed 
by  the  battery,  how  many  are  employed  in  heating  the 
external  resistance,  and  how  many  are  wasted  in  heating 
the  battery  ] 

Answer, — The  current  produced  = —- 

^  ^   ,    4  X  0-8 

=  1*189  ampere ; 

the  power  developed  by  the  battery  =  1*189  x  4*28 

=  5*089  watts; 

the  watts  employed  in  heating  the  )  __     2         fi.oftQ 
external  re8istan<5e  j  ~  3*6 

=  2-827  watts  3  • 

the  watts  employed  in  heating  the  )  _  k^qq_ 9.007 
battery  j  ~" 

=  2*262  watts. 
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163.  Arrangement  of:a.aiy6n  Number  of  Cells  to 
produce  the  Maximum  Current  throug^h  a  given  JSx- 
temal  Resistance. — li  n  be  the  total  number- of  cells 
employed  in  a  battery,  ])  being  arranged  in  parallel,  and 

sin  series,  - 

n  =  p  8f 

and  the  formula  in  §  161,  page  538,  may  be  wjitten 

I 

8  6 

A  =  — —77-' 
.   s-  c 

n 

If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  ascertain  what  arrangement 
of  a  definite  number  of  cells,  each  having  9»  fixed  E.M.F. 
of  e  volts,  and  b,  fixed  internal  resistance  of  c  ohms,  will 
send  the  greatest  current  through  a  fixed  external  rfe- 
mtance  of  x  olmis,  we  must  ascertain  what  value  of  \8 
will  make  the  last  expression  a  maximum.  1 

This  problem  may  be  easily  solved  by  the  graphicil 
method  that  was  employed  in  §  124,  page  386  ;  for  giife 

numerical  values  to  c,.  aj,  and  — ,  let  them,  for  examp^, 
,  be  2,  3,  and  4  respectively,  then  the  expression  become* 

2  8  ' 


3  +  4*2  ^  : 

next  draw  the  curve  (Fig.  225)  having  the  values  of  ^ 
for  the  abscissse,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the 
expression  for  the  ordinates,  and  we  see  at  onqe  that  thje 
value  of  8  which  makes  A  a  maximum  is  about  0*87.  Bi^t 
this  is  approximately  the  value  of  s  which  makes 


8^C 

n  ' 


or,  in  other  words,  the  proper  arrangement  of  a  given 
number  of  celh  to  8&nd  the  maximum  current  through 
a  given  external  re8i8tance  is  that  which  makes  the  re- 
distance  oftlie  battery  equal  to  the  external  resistance, 

s 
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Whether  s  ia  made  greater  qr  less  than  about  087, 
the  value  of  A  ia  less  than  the  maximum,  but,  on  ex- 
amination of  the  curve  in  Fig.  S25,  it  is  seen  that  the  value 


of  A  fafla  off  much  less  rapidly  as  s  is  increased  than 
when  it  is  diminished.  This  tells  ua  that  the  current  will 
be  pot  so  much  lessened  by  making  «  too  large  aa  it  will 
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be  by  making  it  too  small ;  hence,  if  the  number  of 
cells  and  the  resistance  of  each  are  such  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  arrange  the  battery  so  that  its  internal 
resistance  is  equal  to  the  fixed  external  resistance,  it  is 
better,  when  the  external  resistance  is  midway  between 
the  resistances  which  the  battery  has  when  arranged  in 
these  two  ways,  to  select  the  arrangement  that  puts  rather 
too  many  cells  in  series  than  the  one  that  puts  rather 
too  many  in  parallel.  For  example,  suppose  we  have 
12  cells,  each  having  a  resistance  of  3  ohms,  and  we 
desire  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  may  send  a  maximum 
current  through  an  external  resistance  of  3|  ohms,  then 
if  we  arrange  them  3  in  series  and  4  in  parallel,  the 
resistance  of  the  battery  will  be 

- — - —  or  2i  ohms ; 
4 

whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  them  4  in  series 
and  3  in  parallel,  the  resistance  will  be 

4x3        .    , 
— - —   or  4  ohms ; 

and  the  given  external  resistance  of  3|  ohms  is  exactly 
half-way  between  2  J  and  4.  Let  us  consider  the  currents 
produced  by  these  two  arrangements  of  the  cells.  With 
the  first, 

A  ^^ 

A  =   oi~T7o  I  amperes, 

if  e  be  the  E.M.F.  of  each  cell  in  volts,  while  with  the 
second  arrangement, 

A  4< 

=    %!    I    A  amperes. 

24  32 

The  first  reduces  to  i-A  e  and  the  second  to  v^«  ampere^ 

and  of  these  the  second  is  the  greater  by  s  j  kT  «  of  an 
ampere. 
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Since  the  power  in  watts  furnished  to  a  circuit  of 
given  resistance  equals  the  square  of  the  current  into 
the  resistance,  it  follows  that  the  arrangement  of  a  given 
number  of  cells  that  sends  the  greatest  current  through 
a  fixed  external  resistance  is  also  the  one  that  supplies 
the  greatest  amount  of  power  to  it.  Hence,  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  given  number  of  cells  that  gives  the  largest 
amount  qfpotver  to  a  fixed  external  circuit  is  the  one  that 
snakes  the  resistance  0/  the  battery  equal  to  that  of  the 
external  circuity  and,  therefore,  is  the  one  that  ca^ises  half 
the  2>ower  developed  by  the  battery  to  be  toasted  in  heating 
the  battery. 

,  Comparing  the  preceding  result  with  that  obtained 
in  §  124,  page  389,  we  see  that  wasting  half  the  power 
developed — i.e.  working  with  50  per  cent,  efficiency,  or 
using  a  P.D.  between  the  battery  terminals,  which  equals 
half  its  E.M.F. — is  the  condition  of  maximum  power 
developed  in  an  external  circuit,  either  when  the  generator 
is  fixed  and  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  is  the 
variable,  or  when  the  external  circuit  is  fixed  and  the 
arrangement  of  a  given  number  of  cells  of  a  fixed  type  is 
the  variable. 

Example  170. — What  arrangement  of  24  cells,  each 
having  a  resistance  of  0*47  ohm,  will  send  the  maximum 
current  through  an  external  resistance  of  1  '2  ohm  1 

We  have         «  /?  =  24 
and  c  =  0-47, 

also,  when  the  cells  are  arranged  to  send  the  greatest 
current  through  the  external  circuit, 

*-£  =  1-2, 

^.      hence         s  =  7*83, 
and  p  =  3*06. 

Answer. — 8  cells  should  be  placed  in  series  and  3  in 
-paralleL 
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'Example  171. — What  is  the  maximum  current  that 
can  be  sent  by  100  cells,  each  of  1*4  volt  E.M.F.  and 
3  ohms'  resistance,  through  an  external  resistance  of 
20  ohms?  Anstver. — 0*904  ampere. 

Example  172.^-What  is  the  maximum  current  that 
can  be  sent  by  80  such  cells  through  the  same  resistance  ? 

Answer, — 0*800  ampere. 

Example  173. — Would  it  be  possible  to  arrange  48 
Grove's  cells,  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1*87  volt,  and  a 
resistance  of  0*14  ohm,  so  as  to  develop  ^  a  horse-power 
in  an  external  resistance  of  0*1  ohm) 

We  have  ap  =•  48, 

and  c  =  0*14; 

also,  when  the  cells  are  arranged  to  give  the  greatest 
power  to  the  external  circuit, 


-  =  0*1,  ! 


V 

and        ^  =  8. 

With  this  arrangement  of  cells  the  current  will  be 
54*7  amperes;  consequently,  the  power  developed  in 
the  external  circuit  will  be  about  299  Watts,  which  is 
about  0*4  of  a  horse-power. 

Answer. — It  is  not  possible  to  develop  J  a  horse- 
power in  the  external  circuit  in  question  with  any 
arrangement  of  the  particular  cells ;  but  if  they  be  placed 
6  in  series  and  8  in  parallel,  the  power  given  to  the 
external  circuit  will  be  about  0*4  of  a  horse. 

164.  Minimum  Number  of  Cells  Bequired  to  Pro- 
duce a  Given  Current  and  P.D. — In  this  case  the  type 
of  cell  to  be  used  is  fixed,  but  not  the  number,  and  it  is 
desired  to  find  what  arrangement  of  cells  will  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  smallest  number  to  produce  a  given  P.D. 
of,  say,  V  volts  between  the  battery  terminals  when  a 
given  current  of,  say,  A  amperes  is  flowing 
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This  is  obviously  the  same  pi^oblem  as  finding  the 
smallest  number  of  cells  of  a  given  type  that  will  send  a 
given  current  of  A  amperes  through  a  fixed  resistance  of 

V 

"X  ohms;   and  a  consideration  of  the  result  arrived  at 

in  the  last  section  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  least 

number  of  cells  required  in  the  present  instance  must 

fulfil  the  following  condition — viz.  that  when  the  cells 

are  joined  up  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  battery  is 

y 
equal  to  --  ohms  the  current    produced    through   an 

jCJL 

external  circuit  having  the  same  resistance  must  equal 
A  amperes.  For  if  the  required  current  were  produced 
with  any  other  arrangement  of  cells,  a  current  greater 
than  was  required  could  be  produced  by  arranging  the 
same  number  of  cells  in  the  manner  just  described,  and, 
therefore,  we  should  not  be  using  the  smallest  number  of 
cells. 

Consequently,  Uie  least  number  of  cells  of  a  given  type 
required  to  produce  a  P,D,  of  V  volts  when  a  current 
of  A  amperes  isflorjoing  cam,  he  found  thus : — 

« 

(1)  Arrange  a  sufficient  number  of  the  cells  in  series 

to  make  tJie  E,M,F,  of  the  battery  equal  to  2V; 

(2)  Then  add  a  sufficient  number  of  rows  of  ceUs  in 

parallel  to  make  tlie  resistance  of  the  battery 

Y 
equal  to  --. 
A 

The  first  of  the  preceding  rules  must,  however,  only 

be   used   when  the   second   can   also  be  applied.     For 

example,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  arrange  Grove's  cells, 

each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1  85  volt  and  a  resistance  of 

0*1  ohm,  so  that  the  P.D.  between  the  battery  terminals 

shall  be  50  volts  when  a  current  of  3  amperes  is  flowing. 

2  X  50 
The  first  rule  would  tell  us  to  put  —_-_—,  or  about  54 

^         1-85 

cells,  in  series.     But  it  is  clearly  unnecessary  to  use  as 
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many  as  54  Grove's  cells  to  produce  a  P.D.  of  50  volts 
when  a  current  of  2  amperes  is  flowing,  seeing  that  *, 
the  number  in  series  required,  as  given  by  the  equation 
(page  364)  '     . 

«xl-85  —  2  xaxOl  =  50, 

is        «  =  30-4. 

Hence,  one  row  of  31  cells  in  series  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. The  second  rule,  however,  tells  us  that  when 
54  cells  are  used  in  series,  p,  the  number  of  rows  to  use 
in  parallel,  can  be  found  thus  : — 

54  X  O'l  __  50 
p  '2' 

.-.    ^  =  0-216. 

Hence,  54  cells  should  be  used  in  series  and  0*216  of  a 
cell  in  parallel,  in  order  that  the  total  number  may  be  a 
minimum.  It  is,  however,  of  course  impossible  to  use 
a  fraction  of  a  cell  in  parallel,  so  that  in  this  particular 
case  the  two  rules  cannot  help  us  to  determine  the 
minimum  number  of  cells  necessary.  And  this  must 
always  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  number  of  cells  in 

2V 

series  given  by  the  first  rule,  viz. ,  multiplied  by  c, 

e 
the  resistance  of  a  cell,  is  less  than  the  external  resistance 

—  ;  t,e*  as  long  as 

e  ^A 

Consequently,  as  long  as 

that  is,  as  long  as  half  the  current  a  cell  can  produce  on 
short  circuit  (assimiing  that  neither  its  E.M.F.  nor  re- 
sistance are  altered  by  the  short-circuiting)  is  greater 


86  =  2V 

and 

8C         V 

p"  A' 

i,e,  when 

86  =   2V 

and 

p6  =  2  Ac, 

or  when 

«  c  =  2  V 

and 

6     __  A 

2  c       ;/ 
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than  the  current  the  battery  is  required  to  produce,  all 
the  cells  employed  must  simply  be  joined  up  in  series. 

The  rules  given  on  page  550  state  that  the   least 
nimiber  of  cells  will  be  employed  when 

Si 

^^   •      ^ 
^  2^  r-- 

—  ^   -30 


Hence,  the  least  number  of  cells  of  a  given  type  tuill  be 
required  to  produce  a  F,D.  o/  V  volts ,  when  a  current  of 
A  arnperes  isjlowkig,  by  arranging — 

(1)  Sufficient  cells  in  series  to  make  the  E,M,F.  of  the 

battery  equal  to  2  V; 

(2)  Sufficient  rows  in  parallel  to  make  the  current 

passing  through  ea^ch   cell    equal   to  luilf  the 
current    it   would  produce    on   short   circuit, 
*  supposing  that  neither  its  E.M.F.  nor  resistance 

were  altered  by  the  alwrtcircuitiiig. 

Example  174. — It  is  required,  by  means  of  cells  each 
having  an  E.M.F.  of  1-8  volt  and  a  resistance  of  0*3  ohm, 
to  maintain  a  terminal  P.D.  of  12  volts  when  a  current  of 
8  amperes  is  flowing.  What  is  the  least  number  of  cells 
that  must  be  used,  and  how  should  they  be  arranged  ? 

2  X  12 

13-3  X  0-3       ^  ^^ 
andjo  = =  2-67. 

8 
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Take,  therefore,  p  equal  to  3,  and  recalculate  8  from  the 
equation 

s  e  -  ^-    =  12, 

which  gives  s  ^  12. 

Answer. — 36  cells,  12  in  series  and  3  in  parallel. 

Example  175. — ^What  is  the  least  number  of  Daniell's 
cells,  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1*1  volt  and  a  resistance 
of  0*5  ohm,  that  will  send  a  current  of  4  amperes 
through  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  1 

Answer. — 27  cells,  arranged  9  in  series  and  3  in 
parallel,  will  send  a  current  of  3*96  amperes  through  the 
external  circuit ;  while  28  cells,  arranged  7  in  series  and 
4  in  parallel,  will  send  a  current  of  4*1  amperes  through 
the  external  circuit. 

165.  Minimum  Number  of  Cells  required  to  give 
a  Fiited  amount  of  Power  to  a  given  External  Circuit. 
— Since  both  V  and  A  were  fixed  in  the  problem  dealt 
with  in  the  last  section,  the  power  received  by  the 
external  circuit  was  fixed.  Further,  when  the  least 
number  of  cells  of  a  particular  type  is  arranged  to  give 
a  definite  amount  of  power  to  a  circuit,  each  cell  must  be 
contributing  a  larger  share  of  the  power  than  if  more 
were  employed.  Hence,  just  as  we  saw  at  the  end  of 
§  163,  page  548,  that  a  fixed  number  of  cells  gave  the 
maximum  power  to  an  external  circuit  when  the  cells 
were  so  arranged  that  half  the  power  developed  by  the 
battery  was  wasted  in  heating  itself,  so  now  we  see  that 
when  a  battery  composed  of  a  given  type  of  cell  is  ar- 
ranged to  give  a  fixed  amount  of  power  to  a  definite 
external  circuit,  the  least  number  of  cells  will  be  used, 
and  each  cell  will,  therefore,  be  contributing  the  greatest 
sliare  of  the  power  received  by  t/ie  external  circuit  when 
half  the  power  produced  in  each  cell  is  wasted  in  Iieathig 
itself 

The  preceding  rule  really  follows  at  once  from  the 
conclusion  given  in  italics  at  the  top  of  page  389  ;  and 

8* 
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from  this  it  follows  that  the  greatest  amount  of  power 
each  cell  in*  a  battery  can  contribute  towards  the  total 
power  given  to  any  external  circuit  is  one-quarter  of  the 
power  which  a  cell  could  develop  if  short-circuited. 
Hence,  the  minimum  number  of  cells  required  to  give  a 
Jidced  amount  of  ^  power  to  a  given  external  circuit  will  he 
used  wlhen  the  cells  are  so  arranged  tluzt  each  cell  develops 
one-quarter  of  tJie  power  it  uxmld  on  short  circuit  (sup- 
posing that  neither  its  E.M,F,  nor  resista/nce  were  altered 
by  the  short-circuiting). 

Example  176. — ^It  is  required  to  expend  30  watts  in  a 
resistance  of  1  •  2  ohm  by  using  Grove's  cells,  having  each 
an  E.M.F.  of  1  '9  volt  and  a  resistance  of  0-16  ohm.  How 
many  cells  are  required,  and  how  should  they  be  arranged? 

If  A  is  the  current  in  amperes  required, 

1-2  A^  ==  30 

•  *•  £i.     ^      0» 

Consequently,  the  P.D.  to  be  maintained  between  the 
terminals  of  the  external  resistance  must  equal  5  x  1  '2, 
or  6,  volts;  therefore,  using  the  rule  developed  in  §  164:, 

6-32  X  0-15 

and  p  =   -^ =  0-79. 

1*2 

Now,  as  already  explained  in  §  164,  p  coming  out 
less  than  unity  means  that  all  the  cells  must  be  arranged 
in  series,  and  that  the  total  number  required  is  less  than 
that  given  by  the  value  of  s  as  calculated  above.  In 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  6  cells  are  sufficient  to  send  a 
current  of  5*4  amperes  round  the  circuit,  which  is  a 
somewhat  larger  current  than  necessary  to  develop  the 
power  of  30  watts. 

Answer. — 6  cells  in  series,  with  a  small  resistance 
^added. 
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Example  177. — A  circuit  is  to  receive  250  watts  at  a 
pressure  of  20  volts  from  cells  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1'5 
volt  each,  and  a  resistance  of  O'l  ohm.  What  is  the  least 
number  of  cells  required,  and  how  should  they  be  arranged  % 

The  power  developed  by  one  cell,  if  short-circuited, 

1-5' 
would  be  Tpp,  or  22**5,  watts.     Hence,  when  the  least 

•  ,        ,       22*5 

number  of  cells  is  used,  each  cell  will  give  -j— ,  or 

5 '625,  watts  to  the  external   circuit;    and,    therefore, 

at  least  -^--rr^,  or  44*44  cells,  are  Decessary. 
5-625  '' 

The  number  that  must  be  placed  in  series  equals 

2  X  20 

— 1 7^ — ^  or  26*7  ;  practically,  then,  23  cells  in  series  and 

2  in  parallel  is  what  is  necessary. 

Ansioer. — 46  cells,  23  in  series  and  2  in  parallel. 

166.  Arrangement  of  Circuit  requiring  the  Mini- 
mum Number  of  Cells  to  give  a  Fixed  Amount  of 
Power  to  the  External  Portion. — In  this  case  neither 

the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit,  nor  the  current 
l*equired,,nor  the  number  of  cells  to  be  used,  is  fixed,  but 
only  the 'type  of  cell  and  the  power  to  be  given  by  the 
battery  to  the  external  circuit;  and  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  arrangement  of  the  external  circuit 
and  of  the  cells  with  which  the  minimum  number  of  cells 
will  have  to  be  used. 

From  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  last  section,  it 
follows  that  if  a  power  of  W  watts  has  to  be  given  to 
any  external  circuit  by  cells  having  each  an  E.M.F.  of  e 
volts  and  a  resistance  of  c  ohms,  the  least  number  of  such 
cells  that  can  possibly  be  used  is 

4cW 

further,  that  to  enable  the  number  of  cells  actually 
required  to  be  as  small  as  is  given  by  the  expression  it  is 
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necessary  that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange  the  cells  and 
the  external  circuit  so  that  the  resistances  of  the  battery 
and  of  the  external  circuit  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Now,  ii  phe  the  number  of  rows  of  cells  in  parallel, 
the  minimum  number  of  cells  in  series  will  be 

1         4c  W 

p  .6'* 

hence,  any  arrangement  of  the  external  circuit  producing 
a  resistance  of  x  ohms  will  receive  the  power  of  W  watts 
from  the  mmimum  number  of  cells,  viz. 

4cW 


e2 

— > 

pn 

3vided  that 

1    ^ 

4cW 

c 

X 

— 

—    X 

P 

4c3 

p2 

(52 

w 

'  P 

where  p  is  a  whole  number. 

For  example,  if  40  lamps,  each  requiring  20  volts 
and  0*5  ampere  to  glow  properly,  are  to  be  used  with 
cells  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  2  volts  and  a  resistance  of 
0*1  ohm,  we  have 

c  =  0-1 
W  =  40  X  20  X  0-5 
=  400 ; 

therefore,  in  order  that  the  minimum  number  of  cells,  viz 

4  X  0-1  X  400        .^ 
,or40, 

can  be  used,  the  lamps  must  be  arranged  so  that  their 
resistance  equals 

4  X  0-1^  X  400 


p3  X  4 
where  /?  is  a  whole  number. 
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Consequently,  taking  p  equal  to  1,  2,  3,  <fec.,  the 

arrangements  of  the  lamps  that  make  the  resistance  of 

4 
the  group  equal  to  4^  1,  -,  <fec.,  ohms  respectively,  can  all 

receive  the  400  watts  from  40  cells.    Now,  the  resistance 

20 
of  one  lamp  is  ^r-^,  or  40,  ohms ;  hence,  putting  the  40 

lamps  2  in  series  and  20  in  parallel  will  make  the  group 
have  a  resistance  of  4  ohms,  coiresponding  with  p  equal 
to  1 — ^that  is,  with  all  the  40  cells  in  series.  Again, 
putting  all  the  40  lamps  in  parallel  will  cause  the  group 
to  have  a  resistance  of  1  ohm,  corresponding  with  p  equal 
to  2 — ^that  is,  with  20  cells  in  series  and  2  in  parallel. 

No  arrangement  of  the  40  lamps  can  have  a  less 
resistance  than  1  ohm,  the  resistance  of  the  group  when 
they  are  all  in  parallel ;  hence,  in  this  case  there  are  only 
two  arrangements  of  the  lamps  which  require  the  mini- 
mum number  of  cells — 40 ;  and  all  other  arrangements 
of  the  lamps,  such  as  4  in  series  and  10  in  parallel,  or  10 
in  series  and  4  in  parallel,  will  require  a  larger  number  of 
c(  lis  to  enable  the  lamps  to  receive  a  power  of  400  watts. 

The  solution  may  be  stated  simply  thus : — If  N  be 
the  number  of  lamps  to  be  lighted,  w  the  power  in  watts 
taken  by  each  lamp,  and  I  the  resistance  of  each  lamp  in 
ohms  when  glowing  properly,  then  the  number  of  cells 
will  be  the  least,  and  equal  to 

4    C   W  XT 

when  p'  rows  of  lamps  and  p  rows  of  cells  are  placed 
in  parallel,  and  when  p'  and  p,  being  whole  numbers, 
satisfy  the  equation 

NZ       4c2N«7 


that  is,  when 


^         2c    V    10    "^ 
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Example  178. — 18  glow  lamps,  each  requiring  5 
volts  and  1  ampere  to  glow  properly,  are  to  be  used 
with  cells  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  2  volts  and  a 
resistance  of  0*2  ohm.  Calculate  the  minimum  number 
of  cells  required,  and  the  arrangements  of,  lamps  and  cells 
that  may  be  employed  with  about  that  number  of  cells. 

Answer. — We  have  c  =  02,  t(;  :±=  5,  N  =  18,  e:=  2, 
and  ?  =  5  ; 

i:  c  w  n 


hence 


and 


»2 


^  c  w 


18  =  18, 


or  1 8  is  the  smallest  number  of  cells  necessary. 
Also,  p'  ^  b p: 

and,  as  there  are  18  lamps,  p'  may  have  the  values  18, 
9,  6,  3,  2,  and  V;  therefore^  in  order  that  the  minimum 
number  of  cells — 18 — may  be  used,  p  should  have  the 
values  respectively  of  3-6, 1-8, 1*2,  0-6,  0-4,  and  0-2.  The 
nearest  whole  numbers  to  these  are  4,  2,  and  1 ; ,  and  as 
we  have  calculated  that  18  is  the.  least  number  of  cells 
possible,  it  is  clear  that  the  practicable  arrangements  of 
lamps  and  cells  requiring  a  number  of  cells  not  differing 
much  from  the  minimum  are  : — 


Number  of  Lamps. 

Number  of  Cells. 

Total 
Number 

In  Parallel. 

In  Series. 

In  Parallel. 

In  Series. 

of 
Cells. 

18 
9 
6 

1 
2 
3 

4 
2 

1 

5 

9 

19 

20 
18 
19 
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Booample  179. — It  is  desired  to  expend  100  watts  for 
heating  purposes  in  a  coil  of  wire,  the  current  being 
supplied  with  cells  having  each  an  E.M.F.  of  1*7  volt 
and  a  resistance  of  0*3  ohm.  What  is  the  least  number 
of  cells  that  must  be  employed,  and  what  are  the  various 
resistances  that  can  be  given  to  the  coil  so  that  the 
required  amount  of  power  can  be  developed  in  it  with 
the  least  number  of  cells  ?  . 

Ansivei'. — ^The    minimum    number    of    cells   equals 

^  c  W    .,    ,  .     4  X  0*3  X  100        ..  ^         -.,    . 

,  that  IS, ~ ,  or  4r5  :  so  that  prac- 

g3     '  1.73  ^ 

tically  42  cells  must  be  used.  These  42  cells  may  be 
arranged  either  42,  21,  14,  7,  6,  3,  2,  or  1  in  parallel,  and 
the   corresponding  resistances   of  the   coil   must   equal 

4  X  0-3^  X  100 

,  where  p  has  the  vahies  just  given. 

p'^  X  1-7 
Hence,  we  have — 

Number  of  Besistance  of 

Cells  in  Coil 

Parallel.  in  Ohms. 


42 
21 
14 

7 
6 
3 
2 
1 


0-007065 
0-02826 
0-06367 
0-2543 
0-3460 
1-385 
3-115 
12-46 


167.  Modifications  introduced  in  the  Previous 
Results  by  a  Safety  Limitation  of  the  Maximum 
Current  a  Cell  may  produce. — The  maximum  current 
that  can  be  produced  with  certain  types  of  cells,  such  as 
accumulators,  is  not  limited  by  the  values  of  the  E.M.F. 
and  the  resistance  per  cell,  but  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  plates  which  would  be  caused  if  the  current   per 
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square  foot  of  the  plates  were  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain 

value.     Such   a  limitation   of  the   permissible  current 

density  leads  to  a  modification  in  the  solution  of  the 

problems   considered    in    the   preceding    sections   when 

the  maximum  current  which  a  cell  may  produce  is  less 

,         e 
than  7. — 
2  c 

For  example,  the  arrangement  of  a  given  number  of 
cells  n  to  produce  the  maximum  current  through  a  given 
external  resistance  must  in  such  a  case  be  ascertained 
as  follows  : — Let  a  be  the  largest  current  that  may  pass 
through  a  cell,  then,  if  A  is  the  current  through  the 
given  external  resistance  jc,  A  must  not  exceed  'p  a,  and 
the  value  of  p  which  causes  A  to  have  its  largest  per- 
missible value  is  given  by 


8  6 

n 

—  e 
V 

~                           —  in  n 

8  C 
P 

—                               — ■   fJ  u* 

n  c 

•••^=VK^ 

..). 

Also,  to  determine  the  minimum  number  of  cells 
required  to  produce  a  given  current  of  A  amperes,  and  a 
given  terminal  P.D.  of  V  volts,  when  a,  the  maximum 

current  a  cell  may  produce  is  less  than  -^ »  we  have 

«  e  —  A  —  =  V , 
P 

and  p  •=.  ~ 
a 


e  —  c  a 


Lastly,  if  with  the  limiting  condition  that  a  cell  must 
not  produce  a  greater  current  than  a  amperes,  we  desire 
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to  arrange  the  circuit  so  that  a  given  amount  of  power, 
W  watts,  may  be  given  to  the  external  circuit  with  the 
least  number  of  cells,  then  the  conditions  connecting 
a,  W,  8,  Pj  n,  e,  and  c  are 

W 

p^  a2  .r  =  W. 

Example  180. — What  arrangement  of  20  cells,  each 
having  an  RM.F.  of  1*1  volt,  and  a  resistance  of  0*5  ohm, 
will  send  the  largest  curi'ent  through  an  external  resist- 
ance of  4  ohms,  if  no  cell  is  to  produce  a  larger  current 
than  1  ampere?  What  is  the  value  of  this  maximum 
current  1 

/Win       '"N         ,. 

Answer, — p  =  ^  -—  (  —  —  0*5  I  =  y^3 ; 

therefore,  the  cells  must  be  arranged  2  in  parallel  and 
10  in  series.     The  current  will  be  1*69  ampere. 

Example  181. — With  the  cells  referred  to  in  the  last 
question,  and  with  the  same  condition  as  to  the  maximum 
current  a  cell  may  produce,  what  is  the  least  number  of 
cells  that  will  maintain  a  P.D.  of  10  volts  between  the 
terminals  of  an  external  circuit  when  sending  a  current 
of  3  amperes  through  it  1 

Answer, — p  =    3 

10 
8  =   f- , — TT^    =  16*6: 
1-1  —  0:5  ^ 

therefore,  48  or  51  cells  must  be  employed,  the  former 
maintaining  a  P.D.  of  rather  less  than  10  volts,  and  the 
latter  a  P.D.  of  more  than  10  volts,  when  producing  a 
current  of  3  amperes. 

Example  J  82. — It  is  desired  to  give  a  power  of 
125  watts  to  an  external  circuit  by  means  of  storage 
cells,  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1*9  volt  and  a  resistance 
of  0*01  ohm,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  a  cell  may 
not  produce  a  larger  current  than  10  amperes.     What  is 
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the  least  number  of  cells  required,  how  should  they  be 
arranged,  and  what  should  be  the  resistance  of  the 
outside  circuit  ? 

125 
Answer.-sp  =  fo  x  1-9  -  100  x  O'Ol  =^'^^> 
therefore,  7  cells  must  be  used,  and  since  this  is  an  odd 
numl)er  the  cells  must  all  be  placed  in  series.  There  will 
consequently  be  only  one  value  of  a?,  viz.  that  given  by 
the  equation 

7x1-9  ,„^ 

7x0-0l4-a; 
Hence,  the  external  circuit  must  have  a  resistance  of 
1-271  ohm. 

Eocample  183. — 12  glow  lamps,  each  requiring  a 
P.D.  of  20  volts  and  a  current  of  3  amperes  to  glow 
properly,  are  to  be  run  with  accumulators,  each  cell 
having  a  K.M.F.  of  2. volts  and  a  resistance  of  0*01  ohm. 
If  a  cell  may  not  produce  a  greater  current  than  15 
amperes,  what  is  the  least  number  of  cells  necessary,  and 
how  should  the  cells  and  the  glow  lamps  be  arranged  in 
order  that  the  minimum  number  of  cells  can  be  used  % 

12  X  20  X  3  ^^^, 

Answer, — ap  =  ^^ s HiTS TTF^  =  25'94,  so 

^       15   X   2  —  225  X  0-01  * 

that  26  cells  of  the  given  type  is  the  smallest  number 

that  can  furnish  a  power  of  720  watts  if  no  cell  may 

produce  a  current  of  more  than  15  amperes.     A  larger 

number  than  26,  however,  will  be  required  unless  the 

cells  and  lamps  allow. of  such  a  combination  that  each 

cell  is  producing  a  current  of  15 amperes;  unless, in  fact, 

the  equation 

jt?2  a2  a;  =  W, 

where  a  is  15  and  W  is  720,  leads  to,  at  any  rate,  one 

pair  of  values  of  p  and  x,  which  are  possible  for  the  cells 

and  lamps. 

Now,  with  26  cells  p  may  be  1,  2,  13,  or  26,  and, 

20 
since  the  resistance  of  each  lamp  is  -«-,  or  6*667,  ohms, 
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and  there  are   12   of  them,   x  may  be   80-00,   20  00, 

W 

8-889,  5,  2-222,  and  0-5566.     The  \'alue  of  —  is  3-2,  and 

a** 

it  is  clear  that  this  value  cannot  be  produced  exactly  by 

multiplying  the  square  of  any  of  the  values  of  p  by  the 

corresponding  value  of  x.     Also  values  of  p  and  x  must 

not  be  selected  which  make  p^x  less  than  3-2,  for  that 

would  necessitate  the  cells  producing  a  current  of  more 

than  15  amperes  apiece,  which  is  inadmissible. 

Hendie,  we  must  take  values  which  make  the  product 

somewhat  greater  than  3*2  ;  for  example,  p  equals  1  and 

x  equals  5,  the  latter  being  obtained  by  putting  3  lamps 

in  series  and  4  in  parallel.     And  it  is  easy  to  show  that 

with  this  value  of  x,  and  the  cells  in  one  line  in  series, 

32  cells  must  be  employed. 

Note  to  page  492.— Attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  economically  converting  the  energy  of  fuel  into  electric 
energy  by  using  thermo-piles.  But  the  action  of  a  thermo-pile 
depends  on  an  E.M.F.  heing  set  up  when  there  is  a  difference  of 
temperature  between  two  junctions.  For  example,  if  a  bar  of 
antimony  have  each  of  its  ends  joined  respectively  with  those 
of  a  bar  of  bismuth  and  the  junctions  be  at  different  temperatures, 
an  electric  current  will  flow  from  antimony  to  bismuth  through 
the  cold  junction  and  from  bismuth  to  antimony  through  the 
hot  one.  Heat  will  undoubtedly  be  converted  into  electric  energy 
at  the  hot  junction,  but  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  electric  energy 
will  be  converted  back  again  into  heat  at  the  cold  junction  unless 
the  temperatures  of  the  junctions  differ  very  much.  There  will 
also  be  a  transformation  of  electric  energy  into  heat  in  the  bars 
since  they  possess  resistance,  and  the  ordinary  heat  conduction 
along  them  will  cause  a  further  transference  of  heat  from  the 
hot  to  the  cold  junction.  On.  the  whole  then,  the  efficiency  of  a 
thermo-pile  and  electromotor  used  as  a  combination  for  converting 
the  energy  of  fuel  into  mechanical  energy  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  a  good  steam-engine.  {See  Volume  II.  for  further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  construction  and  behavioui^  of  thermo-piles.) 


o  ^% 

o  ^  C 


APPENDICES. 

I.— MAGNETIC  LINES   OF    FORCE 
DIAGRAMS. 

Wrought  iron,  or  steel,  filings  are  the  beat  to  employ 
for  preparii^  lines  of   force  diagrams,  cast-iron   ones 
being  generally  too  small  and  too  dirty.     The  filings 
should  be  free  from  non-magnetic  aubstances,  and  should 
be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.     Those  that  are  too 
laige  can  be  separated   by  sifting  ordinary  workshop 
filings  throagh  a  30-mesIi  sieve— that  is,  one  }u,ving  about 
thirty    meshes    to    the    inch 
length  —  and    those  that  are 
too  small,  by  a  second  sifting 
through  a  SO-mesh  sieve. 

The  filings  that  pass  through 
the  SO-mesh,  but  not  through 
the  SO-meah,  sieve,  are  very 
Buifaable  for  tracing  luagnetic 
lines  of  force  to  be  seen  at 
no  great  distance ;  but  if  it  is 
desired  to  prepare  dij^rams 
for  lecture  purposes,  then  it  is 
better  to  use  filings  that  will 
pass  through  a  10<mesh  sieve 
but  not  through  a  30-mesh  one. 

Filings  of  the  right  size  can 
be  kept  separated  and  ready 
for  use   by  means   of  a   box 

(Fig.   226)  consisting  of  four     ng.  si8._box  o^  wi«  Si«-»  fcr 
compartments,  or  trays,  a,  b,  pisiarina  iron  FiUnEi  ojt 

*^...         .    ,  ^       ii  Wngiielie    Llnu  ol      Force 

c,  a,  fittukg  uto  one  another.  Dii^nnw. 


y* 
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The  bottoms  of  A,  B,  and  c  are  made  respectively  of 
10-,  30-,  and  50-mesh  wire  gauge,  while  that  of  D  has 
no  holes  in' it.  Fairly  clean  iron,  or  steel,  filings,  such 
as  can  be  obtained  from  a  workshop,  are  placed  in  the 
top  compartment,  A,  the  lid  put  on,  and  the  box  well 
shaken  \  then  filings  suitable  for  class  diagrams  will  be 
found  in  b;  while  those  in  c  are  of  the  right  size  for 
diagrams  intended  for  close  inspection.  The  bottom 
compartment,  D,  receives  the  fine  dust  which  has  passed 
through  the  three  sieves,  and  prevents  it  falling  about. 

When  the  filings  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  employment 
of  waxed  paper,  as  described  on  page  74,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  paper  should  have  a  smooth  surface,  that  it 
shoidd  be  left  in  the  melted  wax  until  the  heat  has 
driven  all  the  air  out  of  the  pores  ok  the  paper,  other- 
wise it  will  present  a  spotted  appearance  when  the  wax 
hardens ;  and,  lastly,  as  much  of  the  superfluous  wax  as 
possible  should  be  drained  off  the  paper  to  prevent  the 
wax  from  forming  inequalities,  and,  by  thus  rendering 
the  surface  of  the  paper  uneven,  hindering  the  filings 
from  taking  up  their  right  positions. 

II.— THE  PREPAEATION   AND  USE  OF  SILK 

FOR  GALVANOMETER  SUSPENSIONS. 

The  silk-worm  spins  two  separate  fibres  at  the  same 
time,  but,  as  they  are  covered  with  silk-glue,  they  stick 
together ;  indeed,  if  a  hank  of  raw  silk  becomes  damp,  a 
great  many  fibres  adhere.  Raw  silk  may  also  contain 
calcareous  and  mineral  substances. 

The  latter  are  first  removed  by  rinsing  the  silk  in 
tepid  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  the  ungitmmhig  is 
effected  by  suspending  the  hank  on  a  smooth  wooden 
rod  and  moving  it  about  in  a  bath  heated  to  90°  or 
95°0.  containing  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving 
30  to  35  per  cent,  of  soap  in  soft  water.  After  the  silk 
has  been  kept  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  this  bath, 
it  is  well  to  place  it  in  a  fresh  one,  and  again,  about 
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twenty  minutes  later,  in  a  third  soap-bath,  for  the  glue 
dissolves  but  slowly  off  the  silk  when  there  is  much 
already  in  solution. 

This  treatment  of  the  silk  enables  the  fibres  to  be 
easily  separated  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  which  should 
be  used  instead  of  the  fingers,  to  avoid  the  fibres  becom- 
ing greasy  or  dirty.  If  the  silk  be  placed  on  a  smooth 
black  suitace,  like  that  of  a  slab  of  ebonite,  a  fibre  of 
the  required  thickness  can  be  more  easily  selected.  For 
sensitive  galvanometers,  in  which  a  very  light  suspended 
system  is  employed,  the  thinnest  fibre  will  generally  be 
strong  enough.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  cut  off  a  piece  of  fibre  about  two  inches  longer  than 
that  of  the  actual  suspension  required. 

A  fibre,  just  before  it  is  used,  may  be  freed  from  the 
last  traces  of  grease,  as  well  as  from  any  twist,  in  the 
following  way  :  By  means  of  cap  cement,  bicycle  cement, 
or  other  cement  that  softens  with  heat,  fasten  a  piece  of 
wire  of  non-magnetic  material  and  having  about  the 
same  weight  as  the  magnetic  needle,  pointer,  <fec.,  to  one 
end  of  the  fibre,  and  hang  up  the  fibre  by  clamping  its 
other  end  in  a  support.  To  facilitate  the  clamping,  the 
upper  end  of  the  fibre  may  also  be  stuck  to  a  piece  of 
wire,  or,  best  of  all,  to  the  suspension  head,  when  this 
can  be  easily  removed  from  the  galvanometer  as  in  the 
case  of  the  pin  p  (Fig..  25,  page  49).  Dip  a  cameFs-hair 
brush  in  clean  absolute  alcohol  (not  methylated  spirit), 
and  wash  the  fibre  several  times,  with  an  upwa/rd 
motion,  to  avoid  breaking  the  fibre  by  inci-easing  the 
downward  stress.  Cover  the  support  and  suspended 
fibre  with  a  glass  shade,  and  leave  it  for  ten  minutes,  or 
so,  to  untwist. 

In  attaching  the  end  of  the  fibre  to  the  needle,  only 
the  merest  touch  of  cement  should  be  used,  and  on  no 
account  should  the  hot  cement  be  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  part  of  the  fibre  that  it  is  intended 
shall  hang  free,  otherwise  the  effective  length  of  the 
fibre   will   be   shortened,  and  a  slow  variation  in  the 
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value  of  the  deflection  may  arise  from  a  viscous  yielding 
of  the  cement. 

The  risk  of  the  fibre  becoming  detached  from  the 
hook  at  the  end  of  the  pin  p  (Fig.  25,  page  49)  can  be 
removed  by  tying  the  fibre  to  the  hook.  This  can  be 
easily  done,  if  the  end  of  the  fibre  be  stiffened,  by  touch- 
ing it  with  cement  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  needle,  a 
plan  which  also  greatly  facilitates  the  end  of  the  fibre 
being  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  roller  r  (a,  Fig.  25). 

Ill— SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ABSOLUTE 
UNIT  OF  RESISTANCE,*  AND  OF  THE 
ELECTRICAL  STANDARDS  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRADE. 

In  1821  Sir  Humphry  Davy  published  the  results  of 
his  experiments  proving  that  metals  varied  in  their 
power  of  conducting  electricity,  arid  that  this  conducting 
power  diminished  as  the  temperature  rose  ;  but  the  idea 
of  resistance  being  a  property  of  a  conductor  was  due 
to  Ohm,  who  published  the  mathematical  proof  of  his 
famous  law  in  1827.  The  writers,  however,  who  im- 
mediately followed  Ohm  did  not  employ  a  unit  of  re- 
sistance, but  contented  themselves  with  reducing,  by 
calculation,  the  resistance  of  all  parts  of  a  hete^-ogeneous 
circuit  to  a  given  length  of  some  part  of  that  circuit,  so 
that  Lenz,  for  example,  in  his  paper  of  1833,  calls  the 
resistance  of  a  conductor  its  *^  reduced  length" 

The  next  step,  when  comparing  different  circuits, 
was  naturally  to  refer  these  "  reduced  lengths  "  to  the 
length  of  some  one  standard  wire,  although  the  wire 
might  not  form  part  of  any  of  the  circuits  under  test, 

*  The  earlier  part  of  this  History  is  abstracted  from  a  "  Keport 
to  the  Eoyal  Society  on  the  New  Unit  of  Electrical  Hesistance, 
&c.,"  by  the  late  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  which,  together  with  the 
Reports  from  1862  to  1869  of  the  British  Association  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Electrical  Resistance,  and  with  his  Cantor 
Lectures,  were  issued  by  him  in  1873  in  the  form  of  a  very  useful 
book. 
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and  to  consider  the  resistance  of  unit  length  of  this 
standard  wire  as  the  unit  resistance :  thus,  we  find  Lenz, 
in  1838,  stating  that  one  foot  of  No.  11  copper  wire  was 
his  "unit"  of  resistance — a  unit,  however,  which  he 
appeared  to  have  selected  at  random,  and  without  any 
idea  of  suggesting  that  it  should  be  used  by  others. 

In  1840  Wheatstone  constructed  the  first  instrument 
by  which  definite  multiples  of  a  resistance  unit  could  at 
will  be  added  to,  or  substracted  from,  a  circuit.  ~  And 
in  1843  he  proposed  that  the  resistance  of  one  foot  of 
copper  wire  weighing  100  grains,  which  was  selected  with 
reference  to  the  British  standards  of  length  and  weight, 
should  constitute  the  standard  of  resistance.  Later  on 
other  wires  were  proposed  as  units  of  resistance ;  and, 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  multiplicity 
of  standards,  Jacobi.  in  1848,  sent  a  certain  copper  wire 
to  Poggendorff  and  to  others,  requesting  that  copies  might 
be  taken  of  it.  For  Jacobi  pointed  out  that  the  mere 
definition  of  a  s|}andard  of  resistance  in  terms  of  the 
length  and  weight  of  a  wire  of  some  material  was  not 
sufficiently  definite,  and  that  good  copies  of  a  standard, 
even  if  that  standard  had  been  originally  chosen  at 
random,  would  be  more  exact. 

Until  about  1850,  measurements  of  resistance  were 
confined,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  laboratory,  but  about 
that  time  underground  wires,  followed  shortly  afterwards 
by  submarine  cables,  began  to  be  employed ;  and,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  position  of  a  defect 
in  such  a  telegraph  line  by  inspection,  electrical  methods 
of  ^*  localising  the  position  of  a  fault  ^^  by  measuring 
the  resistance  of  the  wire  between  the  testing  station 
and  the  faulty  spot  had  to  be  developed.  As  early  as 
1847  C.  F.  Varley  is  said  to  have  used  a  rough  method 
of  distance  testing,  while  in  1850  Werner  Siemens 
published  two  methods,  and  in  1852  Charles  Bright 
patented  a  plan  for  determining  the  position  of  a  fault 
by  the  use  of  resistance  coils. 

The  first  effect  of  this  commercial  use  of  resistance 
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was  to  turn  the  "foot"  of  the  laboratory  into  the 
"  mile  " :  thus,  the  unit  of  resistance  in  England  became 
that  of  a  mile  of  No.  16  copper  wire ;  in  Germany,  of  a 
German  mile  of  No.  8  iron  wire ;  and  in  France,  of  a 
kilometre  of  iron  wire  4  millimetres  in  diameter.  Next, 
Marie  Davy  and  De  la  Kue  pointed  out  that,  as  it  was 
possible  by  chemical  cleaning  and  subsequent  distilling 
to  remove  practically  all  impurities  from  mwcury,  this 
metal  was  specially  suitable  for  selection  as  a  standard 
substance;  and  in  1860  Werner  Siemens  constructed 
standards  in  which  his  unit  was  the  resistance  of  a 
column  of  chemically  pure  mercury  1  metre  long,  1  square 
millimetre  in  cross-section  at  a  temperature  of  0*'C. 

Tlie  definition  of  the  "  Siemens  unit "  of  resistance 
was  a  very  simple  one ;  and,  since  mercury  in  a  nearly 
pure  state  is  not  very  difficult  to  obtain,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  unit  proposed  by  Siemens  would  have 
been  finally  adopted.  The  simplest  way,  however,  to 
obtain  a  column  of  mercury  of  uniform  cross-section  is 
to  place  mercury  in  a  tube  of  uniform  bore,  and  the 
cross-section  of  the  bore  of  such  a  tube  can  be  most 
accurately  deteimined  by  finding  the  weight  of  mercury 
that  is  contained  in  a  given  length,  and  deducing  the 
volume  from  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
mercury.  Although,  then,  the  definition  of  Siemens 
unit  is  apparently  based  simply  on  length,  cross- section, 
and  temperature,  it  really  depends  on  weight,  specific 
gravity,  and  temperature. 

In  the  specimens  of  this  unit  originally  issued  there 
was  an  error  of  2  per  cent.,  and  even  in  later  issues  an 
error  of  over  one-quarter  per  cent,  was  introduced  up  to 
1873,  through  Werner  "Siemens  having  adopted  13*557  as 
the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  instead  of  13*596.  The 
labour,  however,  bestowed  by  the  late  Werner  von 
Siemens  on  perfecting  electrical  measurements  merits 
special  recognition,  as  it  materially  helped  in  introducing 
strict  accuracy. 

All  the  preceding  units  of  resistance  are  based  on  the 
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more  or  less  arbitrary  size  and  weight  of  some  more  or 
less  suitable  material;  but  measurements  of  resistance 
can  be  conceived  and  carried  out  entirely  without 
reference  to  the  special  qualities  of  any  particular 
material.  In  1849  KirchhofT  effected  a  measurement 
of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  to  W.  Weber  that  we  owe  the 
first  distinct  proposal,  made  in  1851,  of  a  system  of 
electrical  and  magnetic  measurement  in  which  an  elec- 
trical resistance  would  be  expressed  as  an  absolute 
velocity,  were  "magnetic  permeabUitj/^^  a  simple  numeric. 

Previous  to  this,  Gauss,  desiring  to  make  precise 
measurements  of  the  distribution  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, found  it  necessary  at  the  outset  to  decide  on  a 
unit  of  force  which,  unlike  the  weight  of  a  given  mass, 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  position  of  the  place  at 
which  the  experiment  was  made,  and  on  a  magnetic 
pole  whose  strength  should  be  independent  of  any 
molecular  change  in  steel.  He  therefore  devised  what 
have  since  become  well  known  as  Gauss's  "  ahaolute  unit 
of force^^  and  the  "unit  magn^etic  pole,**  the  former 
being  defined  as  the  force  which,  acting  on  unit  mass, 
generates  unit  acceleration,  and  the  latter  as  the  pole 
which  repels  an  exactly  similar  pole  at  unit  distance 
with  unit  force. 

Following  Gauss's  nomenclature,  Weber  called  the 
two  systems  of  units  to  which  he  was  led  the  "  absolute 
electromagnetic"  and  the  "absolute  electrostatic**  systems; 
but  the  name  "  derived  "  ^ould  have  conveyed  the  mean- 
ing better  than  "  absolute,"  since  the  essence  of  Weber's 
system  consisted  in  the  various  electrical  and  magnetic 
units  being  derived  from  those  .of  length,  mass,  and  time. 

As  soon  as  the  proposal  of  Weber  appeared,  W. 
Thomson  (now  Loixl  Kelvin)  accepted  and  extended  it 
by  showing  that  the  absolute  unit  of  work  formed  part 
of  the  same  system.  And  ten  years  later,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1861,  W.  Thomson  proposed 
that  a  Committee  of  that  Association  should  be  formed 
to  determine  the  best  standard  of  electrical  resistance. 
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This  Committee,  which  consisted  of  only  six  names 
at  the  outset,  gradually  increased  its  numbers  as  it 
enlarged  the  scope  of  its  work.  A  few  of  the  members 
of  thirty  years  ago  are  still  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards  of 
to-day,  but  the  Committee  has  lost  by  death  Clerk 
Maxwell,  Cromwell  Varley,  Fleeming  Jenkin,  Jotde, 
Matthiessen,  and  others  whose  names  are  distinguished 
for  the  active  part  they  took  in  the  development  of 
electrical  science. 

The  principle  of  the  method  employed  by  the  British 
Association  Committee  in  1863  for  the  determination  of 
the  unit  of  resistance  was,  briefly,  as  follows :  If  a  coil  like 
that  of  a  tangent  galvanometer — for  example,  cc  (Fig.  52, 
page  96) — be  spun  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  round  a 
vertical  axis  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  coil  and 
of  the  needle,  an  E.M.F.  is  induced  in  the  coil,  this 
E.M.F.  reaching  its  maximum  when  the  plane  of  the  coil 
is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  becoming  zero  when 
it  is  pei'pendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  If,  then,  the 
coil  be  short-circuited  a  current  will  be  induced  in  it, 
and,  although  the  E.M.F.  reverses  its  direction  each 
time  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  force,  and  although,  therefore,  as  regards  the  coil  the 
current  flows  in  opposite  directions  during  the  two 
halves  of  its  revolution,  it  flows  in  the  same  direction  as 
regards  the  needle.  Hence,  for  a  uniform  speed  of 
rotation  of  the  coil  there  will  be  a  constant  mean  value 
of  the  deflecting  force  exerted  on  the  suspended  needle, 
and,  therefore,  if  the  time  taken  by  the  coil  to  make  one 
revolution  is  small  compared  with  the  time  of  vibration 
of  the  needle,  the  needle  will  remain  steadily  deflected  as 
if  it  were  acted  on  by  a  perfectly  constant  deflecting 
force. 

Further,  since  for  a  given  angular  velocity  of  the 
coil  the  average  value  of  the  induced  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  uniform  magnetic 
field,  while  the  controlling  force  exerted  on  the  needle 
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is  also  directly  propoi-tional  to  the  streagth  of  this 
magnetic  field,  it  follows  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
deflection  is  independent  of  the  field.  And,  as  proved 
on  page  91,  the  deflection  is  also  independent  of  the 
strength  of  the  needle.  In  fact,  when  the  equations 
connecting  the  various  electric  and  magnetic  magni- 
tudes are  written  in  their  simplest  forms,  vnthout  the 
introdiiction  of  tcseless  coefficients,  it  can  be  shown  that, 
to  the  first  degree  of  approximation, 

tan   fJ-    '^^  ^  ^^''  ***  • 

td.ll.    tb   — , 

"  .  •  -  r 

where  d  is  the  angular  deflection  produced  by  a  coil  of 
mean  radius  a,  wound  with  n  convolutions  of  wire,  and 
having  a  resistance  r,  when  spun  with  a  uniform  angular 
velocity  w,  in  a  medium  the  magnetic  permeability  of  which 
is  taken  as  the  simple  numeric  unity,  without  dimensions. 
The  product  aai  in  the  last  equation  equals  t?,  the 
linear  velocity  of  a  point,  c  (Fig.  52,  page  96),  at  the 
end  of  a  horizontal  diameter;  hence, 

r  ^ -.  v; 

tan.  a 

or  the  resistance  of  the  coil  equals  a  number  multiplied 
into  the  linear  velocity  of  a  point  at  the  end  of  a  hori- 
zontal diameter. 

If  V  be  measured  in  centimetres  per  second,  then  r 
will  be  expressed  in  absolute  electromagnetic  units  of 
resistance.  This  unit  would,  however,  be  inconveniently 
small  for  practical  purposes,  since,  for  example,  1  mile 
of  copper  wire,  xV^^  ^^  ^^  inah.  in  diameter,  has  a  re- 
sistance of  about  fourteen  thousand  million,  14x  10^,  of 
such  units,  and  a  Siemens  mercury  unit  equals  about 
98  X  107  absolute  electromagnetic  units.  It  was,  there- 
fore, decided  to  call  10^  of  these  new  units  1  B.A.  unit ; 
and,  in  order  to  familiarise  people  with  its  use.  Sir 
Charles  Bright,  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  proposed  the 
distinctive  name  of  '^oAmac?,"  which,  in  its  abbreviated 
form  of  ohm^  was  finally  adopted. 
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Twenty-six  coils  having  nearly  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  134  (page  276),  wound  with  platinum  silver  wire, 
and  adjusted  so  as  to  have  1  B.A.  unit  of  resistance, 
were  distributed  gi'atuitously  in  1865  to  the  directors 
of  public  telegraphs  in  various  countries,  and  to  other 
important  people.  Also  the  Committee  announced  that 
they  would  furnish  similar  coils  at  the  price  of  £2  10s. 
apiece,  and  would  undertake  "to  verify  at  a  small 
charge  any  coils  made  by  opticians,  as  is  done  for 
thermometers  and  barometera  at  Kew."  The  expression 
"  opticians "  is  interesting  as  indicating  that  the  elec- 
trical instrument  maker — of  which  so  many  exist  to-day 
— was  unknown  in  1865. 

A  platinum-silver  alloy  containing  33  per  cent,  of 
platinum  and  66  per  cent,  of  silver  was  used  for  the 
wire  of  these  copies  of  the  standard,  in  consequence  of 
the  results  obtained  by  Matthiessen  in  his  excellent 
work  "On  the  Variation  of  the  Electrical  Besistance 
of  Alloys  due  to  Change  of  Temperature,*  On  the 
Electrical  Permanency  of  Metals  and  Alloys,"  (fee.  &c., 
accounts  of  which  formed  part  of  the  Committee's  Reports 
for  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865. 

The  Report  for  1863  was  also  remarkable  in  con- 
taining a  most  valuable  article  by  Clerk  Maxwell  and 
Fleeming  Jenkin  "  On  the  Elementary  Relations  between 
Electrical  Measurements."  To  that  article  the  author 
is  indebted  for  nearly  all  his  early  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  exact  electrical  measurement,  for  at  the  time  that  it 
appeared  there  existed  no  one  of  the  hundred  text-books 
of  the  present  day  dealing  with  the  quantitative  science  of 
electricity,  as  distinct  from  the  qualitative  effects  obtain- 
able with  glass-legged  stools  and  electrified  heads  of  hair. 
Indeed,  ten  years  later  Fleeming  Jenkin  said,  in  the 
preface  to  his  book  on  "  Electricity  and  Magnetism," 
published  in  1873  : — "In  England  at  the  present  time 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  are  two  sciences  of 
Electricity — one  that  is  taught  in  ordinary  text-books, 

*  See  §  86,  page  266. 
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and  the  other  a  sort  of  floating  science  known  more  or 
less  perfectly  to  practical  electricians,  and  expressed  in 
a  fragmentary  manner  in  papers  by  Faraday,  Thomson, 
Maxwell,  Joule,  Siemens,  Matthiessen,  Clark,  Varley, 
Culley,  and  others.  .  .  A  student  might  have  mastered 
De  la  E/ive's  large  and  valuable  treatise,  and  yet  feel  as  if 
in  an  unknown  country  and  listening  to  an  unknown 
tongue  in  the  company  of  practical  men.  It  is  also  not 
a  little  curious  that  the  science  known  to  the  practical 
men  was,  so  to  speak,  far  more  scientific  than  the  science 
of  the  text-books." 

In  the  1863  Report  of  the  B.A.  Committee  the 
"  absolute  electromagnetic  unit  of  current "  is  defined  as 
the  current  which,  flowing  through  unit  length  placed 
along  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  unit  radius,  exerts 
a  unit  of  magnetic  force  at  the  centre.  Methods  are 
also  described  for  measuring  a  current  in  absolute  units 
by  employing  Weber's  "  electro-dyTiamometery"  an  instru- 
ment in  which  the  torque  is  measured  that  is  exerted 
between  two  coils  conveying  the  current  in  question. 
The  weight  of  water  that  is  decomposed  per  second,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  zinc  that  is  deposited  per  second 
by  this  'absolute  unit  of  current  are  stated  when  the 
centimetre,  gramme,  and  second  are  taken  as  the  funda- 
mental units  of  length,  mass,  and  time.  But  of  so  little 
practical  importance  was  a  unit  of  current  at  that  time 
that  no  multiple  of  the  absolute  unit  was  chosen  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and,  therefore,  no  name  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  ohm  was  given  to  a  unit  of  currents 

Defining,  however,  the  ^^  absolute  electromagnetic 
unit  of  difference  of  potentials  "  as  that  which  sends  the 
absolute  electromagnetic  unit  of  cuiTent  through  the 
absolute  electromagnetic  unit  of  resistance,  then  Lord 
Kelvin  had  shown  in  1857  {see  §  146,  page  479)  that 
the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell's  cell  was  about  10^  absolute 
electromagnetic  units  of  P.D.  in  the  centimetre,  gramme, 
second  system,  a  result  that  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  Bosscha.     There  was,  therefore,  a  good  reason  for 
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giving  a  distinctive  name  to  10^  absolute  electromagnetic 
units  of  P.D. ;  and  in  1862,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  the  name  voU 
was  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

Passing  over  the  Reports  for  the  next  three  years, 
we  come  to  that  for  1867,  which,  iii  addition  to  contain- 
ing an  account  of  Fleeming  Jenkin's  first  determination 
of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  and  a  most  interesting 
description  of  various  electrometers  constructed  by  Lord 
Kelvin,  is  remarkable  in  that  there  is  given  in  it  the 
results  obtained  by  Joule  of  a  very  accurate  determina,- 
tion  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  carried  out'elec- 
trically.  Joule  remarks,  in  connection  with  these  results : 
"The  equivalents  obtained  in  the  two  foregoing  series 
of  experiments  are  as  much  as  one-fiftieth  in  excess  of 
the  equivalent  I  obtained  in  1849  by  agitating  water." 

The  significance  of  the  preceding  remark  was  not 
appreciated  at  the  time,  for  it  was  supposed  that  the  dis- 
crepancy arose  from  the  inherent  difficulties  met  with  in 
such  experiments,  and  it  was  not  even  suspedted  that 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  obtained  mechanically  by  Joule  in 
1849  and  electrically  by  his  experiments  conducted 
between  1865  and  1867  really  indicated  that  the  B.A. 
unit  of  resistance  had  a  value  something  like  2  per  cent. 
less  than  the  ideal  value  it  was  intended  to  possess. 

The  British  Association  Committee  had  aime(}  at 
choosing  the  absolute  unit  of  resistance  and  the  absolute 
unit  of  current,. so  that  when  a  centimetre,  gramme,  and 
second  were  taken  as  the  fundamental  units  of  length, 
mass,  and  time,  the  power  given  to  any  circuit  stated  in 
ergs  per  second  should  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  in  absolute  units  into  the  square 
of  the  current  in  absolute  units.  Hence,  by  sending  a 
current,  the  absolute  value  of  which  Joule  himsel£ 
measured  with  great  accuracy,  through  a  resistance  the 
value  of  which  was  determined  by  direct  comparison 
with  the  B.A.  unit,  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  power 
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in  ergs  per  second  giyen  to  the  circuit  If,  however,  the 
B.A.  unit  was,  say,  2  per  cent,  too  small,  then  Joule 
would  ot^er- estimate  the  total  energy  given  to  his  calori- 
meter by  2  per  cent.,  and,  consequoDtly,  would  arrive  at 
a  value  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  2  per  cent. 
larger  than  the  true  value. 

Thinking,  however,  that  the  high  value  of  his  result 
arose  from  imperfections  in  lus  apparatus,  Joule  effected 
a  number  of  improvements,  and  then  carried  out  a  fresh 
series  of  determinations.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  pre- 
cautions which  he  took,  his  final  value  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  obtained  electrically  was  about  1*4 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  value  which  he  had  previously 
obtained  by  stirring  water. 

No  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  just  referred  to 
was  forthcoming,  and  the  B.A.  unit  was  employed  as  the 
practical  unit  of  resistance  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
next  ten  years ;  the  Siemens  unit,  however,  continued  to 
be  used  as  the  standard  in  Germany  and  some  other 
countries. 

Kedeterminations  of  the  ohm  were  carried  out  by 
Lorenz  in  1873,  by  E.  Kohlrausch  in  1874,  by  H.  F. 
Weber  in  1877,  by  Rowland  in  1878,  and  by  Rayleigh 
and  Schuster  in  1881  ;  and  although  the  methods  of  ex- 
perimenting employed  in  these  five  investigations  were 
radically  different,  the  results  all  agreed  in  showing  that 
the  resistance  of  the  B.A.  standard  coil  was  something 
like  1  per  cent,  too  small.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
then  that  some  mistake  must  have  been  made  by  the 
British  Association  Committee  either  in  carrying  out 
the  experiment  described  in  page  572,  or  in  reducing 
the  results  of  the  measurements. 

In  1881  the  International  £lectric  Exhibition  was 
held  in  Paris,  and  the  modem  industry  of  electrical 
engineering  may  almost  be  said  to  date  its  existence  from 
that  year.  A  subsidy  of  £8,000  was  given  by  the  French 
Government  towards  the  expenses  of  this  Exhibition, 
and  a  further  subsidy  of  ^£4,000  for  defraying  the  cost 
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of  holding  an  International  Congress  of  Electricians. 
The  Congress  was  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of 
which  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  general  adoption  of 
"an  international  system  of  electrical  units." 

Everything  depended  on  the  selection  of  the  unit  of 
resistance,  and,  consequently,  the  attention  of  Section  I. 
of  the  Congress  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
this  unit.  The  German  representatives  strongly  urged 
that  the  unit  proposed  and  constructed  by  Siemens 
possessed  the  great  merits  of  simplicity  of  definition  and 
comparative  facility  for  being  reproduced  if  destroyed, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  Siemens  unit  was  the  one  that 
ought  to  secure  universal  recognition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  representatives,  while  admitting  that  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  absolute  determination  of  the 
ohm  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  an  error  of  over  1  per 
cent,  in  the  concrete  standard  issued  by  the  British 
Association,  advocated  the  importance  of  the  system  in 
which  the  unit  of  resistance  was  based  on  the  funda- 
mental units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  and  not  on  the 
qualities  of  some  special  material  like  mercury. 

Of  the  other  nations  represented  at  the  Congress, 
some  supported  the  Germans,  while  others  sympathised 
\vith  the  system  that  had  been  developed  by  the  British 
Association;  and  ultimately,  after  a  week's  animated 
debating,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  result  of  a  very  happy  compromise  which 
was  arrived  at  :— 

'^  1.  For  electrical  measurements,  the  fundamental 
units,  the  centimetre  for  length,  the  gramme  for  mass, 
and  the  second  for  time  (C.G.S.),  are  adopted, 

"  2.  The  practical  units,  the  Ohm  and  the  VoUy  are 
to  retain  their  existing  definitions — 10^  for  the  Ohm 
and  108  for  the  Volt. 

**  3.  The  unit  of  resistance  (Ohm)  is  to  be  represented 
by  a  column  of  mercury  one  square  millimetre  in  section 
at  the  temperature  of  zero  Centigrade. 
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'*  4.  An  Inteniational  Commission  is  to  be  appointed 
to  determine,  by  fresh  experiments,  the  length  of  a 
column  of  mercury  one  square  millimetre  in  section  at  a 
temperature  of  zero  Centigrade,  which  for  practical  pur- 
poses is  to  represent  the  Ohm. 

"5.  The  current  produced  by  a  Volt  through  an 
Ohm  is  to  be  called  an  Ampere. 

"  6.  The  quantity  of  electricity  given  by  ^n  Ampere 
in  a  second  is  to  be  called  a  Coulonib, 

"  7.  The  capacity  defined  by  the  condition  that  a 
Coulomb  cliarges  it  to  a  Volt  is  to  be  called  a  Farad" 

By  the  adoption  of  the  preceding  seven  resolutions 
the  Congress  agreed — 

(a)  To  accept  the  British  Association  system  of 
absolute  units  for  international  use,  but  not  the  concrete 
standard  which  the  B.A.  Committee  had  issued  as  repre- 
senting 10^  C.G.S.  absolute  electromagnetic  units  of 
resistance. 

(b)  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Germans  by  employing 
as  the  practical  standard  the  resistance  of  a  column  of 
mercury  1  square  millimetre  in  section  at  C'C;  but, 
instead  of  selecting  a  purely  arbitrary  length  like  that 
of  1  metre,  as  Siemens  had  done,  to  ascertain  by  a  series 
of  fresh  experiments  the  length  of  such  a  column  which 
had  the  resistance  of  10^  C.G.S.  units. 

(c)  To  pay  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  French 
nation,  in  whose  country  the  Congress  was  held,  by 
employing  for  the  future  the  names  of  two  French 
experimenters.  Ampere  and  Coulomb,  for  the  units  of 
current  and  quantity,  to  which  no  names  had  been 
previously  given  *  with  general  consent. 

The  next  "  International  Conference  for  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  Electrical  Units  "  was  held  in  Paris  in 
October,  1882.  Professor  Mascart  described  the  various 
methods  that  were  known  for  determining  the  length  of 

*  The  names  of  Weber  for  the  unit  of  quantity,  and  Weber  per 
Second,  or  OerstetU,  for  the  unit  of  current  had  been  used  by  some 
writers. 
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the  column  o£  mercury  1  square  millimetre  in  cross- 
section,  which  had  a  resistance  of  10^  C.G.S.  units  at 
0*^0. ;  and  the  relative  values  of  these  methods,  together 
with  the  results  that  had  been  obtained  by  their  use, 
were  considered. 

Professor  von  Helmholtz  expressed  the  view  that,  of 
all  the  investigations  on  the  value  of  the  ohm  of  which 
accounts  had  been  published  up  to  that  time,  those  o£ 
Lord  Kayleigh  appeared  to  be  the  only  ones  that  had 
been  carried  out  with  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Lord  Hayleigh, 
1  B.A.  unit  equalled  09867  x  10»  C.G.S.  units,  and 
the  required  length  of  the  column  of  mercury,  which 
under  the  specified  conditions  had  a  resistance  of  1  ohm, 
was  106  "24  centimetres.  Other  experimenters,  however, 
obtained  a  somewhat  shorter  length ;  and  the  Com- 
mission of  1882  was  ultimately  led  to  the  following 
resolutions : — 

FIRST   RESOLUTION. 

"  Tlie  Commission  constders  that*  the  determinations 
made  up  to  the  present  time  do  not  possess  the  amount  of 
agreement  that  is  necessary  to  fix  the  numerical  value  o/ 
the  Ohm  in  terms  of  the  mercury  column. 

^^  It  considers,  tJierefore,  iluit  further  ea^eriments 
slwuld  be  carried  out. 

**  Without  beitu/  able  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion 
regarding  the  different  methods  that  have  not  yet  been  put 
into  practice,  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  following  are 
suitable  for  giving  very  exact  result : — 

"1.  Induction  of  a  current  in  a  closed  circuit, 
(Kirchhoff.) 

"2,  Induction  by  the  earth.     (W.  Weber.) 

"  3.  Dam]nng  of  the  motion  of  swinging  magnets. 
{W.  Weber.) 

"  4.  British  Association  apparatus. 

"  5.  Lorenz  method. 

"  In  addition,  it  is  desirable  tliat  a  new  determination 
should  be  made  of  the  qvumtity  of  heat  produced  by  a 
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current  of  known  strength,  this  experiment  being  for  the 
purpose  either  of  controlling  the  value  of  the  ohm  or  of 
settling  with  greater  accuracy  the  mecfianical  equivalerU 
of  h^at" 

SECOND   RESOLUTION. 

"  The  Conference  eocpresses  the  wish  that  the  French 
Government  wiU  take  the  necessary  steps  to  plaice  the  same 
standard,  or  severed  standards,  of  resistance  at  the  service  of 
experimenters  who  are  engaged  in  absolute  measurements, 
in  order  to  render  it  easy  for  comparisons  to  be  mxide. 

"  The  Commission  is  of  opinion  that,  a^s  soon  as  the 
results  of  the  different  investigations  show  an  agreement 
which  permits  of amapproxinuUionto  the  one-thousandthpart 
being  arrived  at,  it  will  be  desirable  to  stop  at  this  approod- 
mation,and  use  it  to  fix  the  practical  standard  of  resistance. 

<'  In  conclusion,  the  Commission  expressed  the  wish : 

"  2^Jiat  the  French  Government  will  see  fit  to  transmit 
to  each  of  the  Governments  represented  at  the  Conference 
its  desire  that,  in  view  of  tlie  importance  and  urgency  of 
a  practical  solution,  it  urill  take  tJie  necessary  steps  to 
encotirage  the  researches  of  its  people  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  electrical  units.** 

By  1884  a  number  of  new  determinations  of  the 
value  of  the  ohm  had  been  carried  out,  and  the  results, 
as  far  as  they  were  generally  known  at  the  holding  of 
the  second  session  of  the  International  Conference  at 
Paris  in  April,  1884,  were  as  follows  : — 

I. — Mean  Action  on  a  Magnetic  Needle  op  a 
Current  Induced  in  a  Rotating  Frame. 

Value  of  the  Ohm  Expressed  in 
Centimetres  of  Mercury  1  Square 
Date  and  Observer.  Millimetre  in  Section  at  0°0. 

1865.  Committee  of  the  British  Association     104*83 

1881.  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Schuster  ...     10596 

1882.  Lord  Rayleigh  106-27 

1882.  H.  F.  Weber 1061 3 

II. — Calorimetric  Method. 

1866.  Joule 106-22 
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IIL — Steady  P.D.  Induced  in  a  Rotating  Disc 
Balanced  against  the  P.D.  Produced  by  a  Battery. 

Value  of  the  Ohm  Expressed  in 
Centimetres  of  Mercury  1  Square 
Date  and  Observe.  Millimetre  in  Section  at  0°C. 

1873.  Lorenz  (preliminary)  ...         ...     107*10 

1883.  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  ...     106*22 

1884.  Lorenz  ...         ...         ...         ...     106*19 

1884.  Lenz  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     106*13 

IV. — Discharge  Induced  in  a  Frame  when  Turned 
through  an  angle  of  180"  IN  A  Magnetic  Field. 

1874.  F.  Kohlrausch  10591 

1884.  Mascart.  De  Nerville,  and  Benoit  ...     106*31 
1884.  G.  Wiedemann  10619 

V. — Discharge  Induced  in  a  Coil  by  Altering  the 

Current  in  Another  Coil. 

1878.  Rowland        105*76 


1882.  Glazebrook     ... 

1884.  Mascart,  De  Nerville  and  Benoit 

1884.  H.  F.  Weber 

1884.  IloTti  ... 


106*28 
106*31 
105*37 
105*90 


VI. — Damping  of  the  Vibration  of  a  Magnet. 

1882.  Dom 10546 

1884.  Wild 105-68 

1 884.  H.  F.  Weber 105*26 


Mean  of  the  whole  ...         ...     105*97 

In  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  methods 
adopted  in  carrying  out  the  investigations  as  well  as  in 
the  skill  possessed  by  the  various  experimenters,  it 
would  have  been  right,  scientifically,  to  give  different 
weights  to  the  results  before  taking  the  mean.  This, 
liowever,  was  regarded  as  too  delicate  a  matter  to  under- 
take; and  although  it  seemed  pretty  certain  that  the 
true  number  exceeded  106*2  centimetres,  it  was  thought 
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better  to  accept  106,  the  nearest  whole  number  to  the 
aiithmetic  mean,  in  order  to  a^'oid  all  question  of 
national  jealousy.  The  resolutions  of  the  1884  Con- 
ference were,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 

"1.  The  legal  ohm  is  the  resista/nce  of  a  column  of 
mercury  of  a  square  millimetre  cross-section  and  106 
centimetres  in  length^  at  a  temperature  of  melting  ice, 

"  2.  T/ie  Conference  eocpresses  the  wish  that  the  French 
Government  will  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  various 
States,  and  recominend  the  international  adoption  of  it, 

"  3.  The  Conference  recommends  the  construction  of 
primary  standards  in  mercury  in  accordance  toith  the 
resolution  previously  adopted,  and  the  concurrent  em- 
ployment of  sets  of  secondary  resistances  in  solid  alloys 
which  shall  he  frequently  compared  amongst  one  another, 
and  toith  the  primary  standard. 

'*  4.  The  ampere  is  tlie  current  the  absolute  valus  of 
which  is  10~^  in  electi'omagnetic  units, 

"  5,  The  volt  is  the  electrmnotive  force  which  main- 
tains a  current  of  one  ampere  in  a  conductor  the  resistance 
of  which  is  one  legal  ohm.P 

Many  people  considered  at  the  time  that  the  Con- 
ference had  come  to  a  decision  too  hurriedly,  and  that, 
had  the  matter  been  postponed  for  a  year  or  two,  the 
value  of  the  ohm  in  terms  of  the  column  of  mercury 
might  have  been  stated  with  greater  accuracy.  Ex- 
perience, however,  showed  that  unless  the  decision  had 
been  postponed  for  several  years,  nothing  would  have 
been  gained  from  the  delay  ;  for  the  results  obtained  up 
to  the  end  of  the  next  year,  1885,  were  as  follows  : — 

Method  No.  IL,  1885.     Fletcher        10595 

„       No.  III.,  1884.     Rowland,  Kimball, and 

Duncan 106-29 

„      No.  III.,  1885.     Lorenz  10593 

„       No.  v.,  1884.     Rowland  and  Kimball  106-31 

.   „       No.  Y.,  1885.     Himstedt      105-98 

Mean  106  09 
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And  the  mean  of  these  five  new  determinations  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  mean  of  the  results  published 
before  the  holding  of  the  1884  Conference. 

The  next  step  was  the  resolution  arrived  at  by  the 
British  Association  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards 
at  their  meeting  in  Birmingham,  in  1886,  to  recommend 
to  the  English  Government — 

"  (1)  To  adopt  for  a  terra  of  ten  years  the  Legal  Ohm 
of  the  Paris  Congress  as  a  legalist  standaixi  sufficiently 
near  to  the  absolute  Ohm  for  commercial  purposes. 

"(2)  That  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  period  the 
Legal  Ohm  should  be  defined  to  a  closer  approximation 
to  the  absolute  Ohm. 

"  (3)  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Ampere,  the  Volt,  the  Coulomb,  and  the 
Farad  be  adopted. 

"  (4)  That  the  Resistance  Standards  belonging  to 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  on  Electrical 
Standards  now  deposited  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  at 
CamV>ridge  be  accepted  as  the  English  Legal  Standards 
conformable  to  the  adopted  definition  of  the  Paris 
Congress." 

The  English  Government,  however,  decided  that  it 
was  premature  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter,  and, 
therefore,  although  many  resistance  boxes  graduated  in 
"  legal  ohms  "  were  constructed  in  England  during  the 
next  few  years  (see  not-e,  page  600),  neither  this  unit  of 
resistance  nor  any  other  of  the  electrical  units  just 
referred  to  had  any  legcU  value  in  Great  Britain. 

Although  the  1884  Conference  thought  it  politic  to 
take  the  arithmetic  mean  of  all  the  results  given  in  the 
table  on  page  581  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the 
legal  ohm,  there  was  no  question  that  certain  of  the 
numbers  were  much  less  trustworthy  than  others.  For 
example,  an  examination  of  the  calculations  that  had 
been  made  by  the   British  Association   Committee  in 
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1865  brought  to  light  certain  errors  that  had  not 
previously  been  detected. 

Further,  in  1885  Prof.  Mascart  pointed  out  that  the 
method  of  determining  the  value  of  the  ohm  by  measuring 
the  damping  of  the  vibration  of  a  magnet,  when  swinging 
in  a  closed  coil,  was  likely  to  give  erroneous  results  from 
the  alteration  of  the  permanent  magnet  by  the  currents 
induced  in  the  coil ;  and  he  proved  that  this  error  so 
introduced  would  tend  to  make  the  length  of  the  column  of 
mercury  (corresponding  with  the  ohm  appear  to  be  too  small. 

Later  on,  when  discussing  the  results  obtained  by 
Eoiti  and  Himstedt  from  their  measurements  of  the 
effect  of  a  series  of  currents  induced  in  a  secondary  coil, 
on  starting  and  stopping  a  curretit  in  a  primaiy  coil. 
Prof.  Mascart  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  since  it 
was  necessary  to  disconnect  the  galvanometer  from  the 
secondary  coil  at  every  make,  or  else  at  every  bi*eak,  of 
the  current  in  the  primary  coil,  there  was  considerable 
risk  of  part  of  the  induced  current  being  lost.  And  he 
pointed  out  that  such  a  diminution  in  the  mean  value  of 
the  induced  secondary  current  would  make  the  required 
length  of  the  mercury  column  appear  to  be  too  low. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  Lord  Rayleigh's  1882 
result  may  be  regarded  as  superseding  that  found  by 
Schuster  and  himself  in  1881,  that  the  value  obtained 
by  Lbrenz  in  1873  was  professedly  but  a  provisional  one, 
and  that  the  value  arrived  at  by  H.-  F.  Weber,  using 
method  No.  V.,  was  manifestly  too  small. 

We  shall,  therefore,  obtain  a  more  accurate  mean  if 
we  neglect  the  first  and  second  results  of  method  No.  I., 
the  first  result  of  method  No.  III.,  the  fourth  result  of 
method  No.  V.,  all  the  results  obtained  with  method 
No.  VI.,  and  the  last  result  in  the  second  table  on 
page  583.  When  this  is  done,  and  when  Rowland's 
1878  value  of  105  76  centimetres  is  replaced  by  106*16, 
which  was  afterwards  found  to  more  accurately  represent 
the  result  of  his  test,  we  obtain  as  the  mean  of  all  the 
remaining  values  106-17  centimetres. 
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In  1890  the  account  of  a  very  accurate  "  Determina- 
tion of  the  Specific  Resistance  of  Mercury  in  Absolute 
Measure "  by  Lorenz*s  method  was  communicated  by  J. 
Viriamu  Jones  to  ^the  Royal  Society,  from  which  it 
followed  that  106*307  centimetres  was  the  required 
length  of  the  mercury  column  which  represented  the 
ohm.*  This  number,  in  consequence  of  the  great  care 
that  had  been  taken  by  Prof.  Jones  in  arriving  at  it, 
may  with  safety  be  used  to  discriminate  between  the 
various  lengths  previously  published,  and  it  is  seen  that 
it  is  closely  in  accord  with  the  result  106*29  obtained 
by  Rowland,  Kimball,  and  Duncan  in  1884  by  the  use 
of  this  same  method  No.  III.,  as  well  as  with  the  value 
106*31,  which  represents  the  result  obtained  in  each  of 
three  separate  investigations  also  carried  out  in  1884 — 
viz.  by  Mascart,  De  Nerville,  and  Benolt,  using  method 
No.  IV.,  by  the  same  experimenters  using  method 
No.  v.,  and  by  Rowland  and  Kimball,  also  using 
method  No.  V.  It  also  differs  but  little  from  Lord 
Rayleigh's  result,  106*27,  obtained  by  using  method  No. 
I.,  or  from  that  deduced  by  Glazebrook,  106*28,  from  the 
employment  of  method  No.  V. 

There  is,  then,  a  veiy  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  the  length  of  106*3  centimetres  is  correct  to  the 
first  four  figures. 

In  December,  1890,  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  appointed 
the    representatives    of  the   Board   of  Trade,   General 

*  The  bobbin  of  the  coil  used  in  this  investigation  was  made 
of  brass,  and  yielded  a  little  when  it  was  being  turned.  Thia 
caused  it  to  acquire  a  slightly  elliptical  shape  with  a  difference  in 
the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  about  1  part  in  1,300.  The  value 
106*307  given  above  for  the  ohm  was  decided  on  the  assumption 
that  the  coil  was  truly  circular,  but,  in  a  communication  made  to 
the  Physical  Society  in  May,  1896,  Professor  Jones  has  proved 
that  the  correction  for  the  elUpticity  is  about  7  parts  in  100,000. 
Hence,  this  determination  of  the  specific  resistance  of  mercury 
leads  to  the  result  that .  the  length  of  the  mercury  column  1 
square  millimetre  in  cross-section,  which  has  a  resistance  of  1  ohm. 
at  O'^O.,  is  106*300  centimetres  {see  page  599). 
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Post  Office,  Koyal  Society,  British  Association,  and 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  whose  names  are 
given  in  a  note  to  page  24,  "to  be  a  Committee  to 
consider  and  report  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what,  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Section  6 
of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1889,  with  a  view  of 
causing  new  denominations  of  Standards  for  the  measure- 
ment of  electricity  for  use  for  trade  to  be  made  and  duly 
verified." 

The  first  report  of  this  Committee  was  issued  in  July, 
1891.  It  contained  sixteen  resolutions,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  most  important : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  new  denominations  of 
standards  for  the  measurement  of  electricity  should  be 
made  and  approved  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  as  Board 
of  Trade  standards. 

<*  3.  That  the  standard  of  electrical  resistance  should 
be  denominated  the  ohm,  and  should  have  the  value 
1,000,000,000  in  terms  of  the  centimetre  and  second. 

"4.  That  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvarying 
electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury  of  a  constant 
cross-sectional  area  of  one  square  millimetre,  and  of  a 
length  of  106*3  centimetres,  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice,  may  be  adopted  as  one  ohm. 

".5.  That  the  value  of  the  standard  of  resistance 
constructed  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  the  years  1863  and 
1864,  and  known  as  the  British  Association  unit,  may 
be  taiken  as  '9866  of  the  ohm. 

"  6.  Tliat  a  material  standard,  constructed  in  solid 
metal,  and  verified  by  comparison  with  the  British 
Association  unit,  should  be  adopted  as  the  standard 
ohm. 

<<9.  That  the  standard  of  electrical  current  should 

be  denominated  the  ampere,  and  should  have  the  value 

one-tenth  (0*1)  on  terms  of  the  centimetre,  gramme,  and 

second. 

'     '<  10.  That  an  unvarying  current  which,  wh6n  passed' 
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through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  in 
accordance  with  the  Si)ecification  attached  to  this  Report, 
deposits  silver  at  the  rate  of  0*001118  of  a  gramme  per 
second,  may  be  taken  as  a  current  of  one  ampere. 

"12.  That  instruments  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  balance,  in  which,  by  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
conductors,  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  pro- 
duced, which  depend  upon  the  current  passing,  and  are 
balanced  by  known  weights,  should  be  adopted  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  standards  for  the  measurement  of 
current,  whether  unvarying  or  alternating. 

"  13.  That  the  standard  of  electrical  pressure  should 
be  denominated  the  volt,  being  the  pressure  which,  if 
steadily  applied  to  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is  one 
ohm,  will  produce  a  current  of  one  ampere. 

"14.  That  the  electrical  pressure  at  a  temperature 
of  62*'F.  between  the  poles,  or  electrodes,  of  the  voltaic 
cell  known  as  Clark's  cell,  may  be  taken  as  not  differ- 
encing from  a  pressure  of  1  '433  volt,  by  more  than  an 
amount  which  will  be  determined  by  a  sub-committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  question,  who  will  prepare 
a  specification  for  the  construction  and  use  of  the  cell. 

**16.  That  instruments  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  Quadrant  Electrometer  used 
idiostatically,  and,  for  high-pressure,  instruments  on  the 
principle  of  the  balance,  electrostatic  forces  being 
balanced  against  a  known  weight,  should  be  adopted 
as  Board  of  Trade  standards  for  the  measurement  of 
pressure,  whether  unvarying  or  alternating." 

Next  followed  the  Specification  (see  §  6,  pages  23-26) 
which  was  referred  to  in  Resolution  10,  and  a  Draft 
Order  in  Council  proposed  by  the  Committee  for  Her 
Majesty's  signature. 

In  August,  1892,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  there  was  a  con- 
ference of  its  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards  with 
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Professor  von  Helmholtz,  the  director  of  the  Imperial 
Physico-Technical  Institute  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Guillaume,  of 
the  Bureau  International  des  Poids  et  Mesures  of  France, 
and  Professor  Carhart,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
U.S.A. 

Professor  von  Helmholtz  pointed  out  that  in  order 
to  measure  the  bore  of  a  narrow  glass  tube  we  must  fill  it 
with  mercury  and  weigh  it  (see  page  570),  and  therefore 
that  it  would  be  better  to  specify  the  weight  than  the 
cross-section  of  the  column  of  mercury  106 '3  centimetres 
in  length  that  at  0**C.  represented  the  ohm.  He  stated 
that  from  experiments  carried  out  in  his  laboratories  this 
weight  was  found  to  be  14*452  grammes,  which,  therefore, 
he  had  already  recommended  the  German  Government  to 
adopt.  He  also  mentioned  that  in  the  recommendations 
to  his  Government  he  had  taken  15'*0.  as  the  standard 
temperature  for  the  specification  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
Clark's  cell,  and  that  at  IS'^C.  the  value  was  1*434  volt. 

The  British  Association  Committee  accordingly 
adopted  resolutions  in  conformity  with  the  preceding, 
and  transmittjBd  these  resolutions  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  after  further  deliberation,  issued  a  supplement- 
ary report  in  November,  1892,  in  which  their  former 
Resolution  4  was  replaced  by — 

"  4.  That  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvarying 
electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice,  14*4521  grammes  in  mass  of  a  constant 
cross-sectional  area,  and  of  a  length  of  106*3  centimetres, 
may  be  adopted  as  one  ohm," 
and  their  former  Resolution  1 4  by — 

**14.  That  the  electrical  pressure  at  a  temperature 
of  15**  Centigrade  between  the  poles,  or  electrodes,  of  the 
voltaic  cell,  known  as  Clark's  cell,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Specification  attached  to  this  report,  may 
be  taken  as  not  differing  from  a  pressure  of  1*434  volt 
by  more  than  one  part  in  one  thousand." 

Then  followed  the  Specification  referred  to  in  Resolu- 
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tion  14,   which  will  be  found  in  full  in  §  145,  pages 
467-469. 

This  substitution  of  the  Centigrade  for  the  Fahrenheit 
scale  of  temperature  was  only  made  after  some  discus- 
sion; for  this  supplementary  report  was  the  first  document 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  which  the  Centigrade 
scale  was  officially  recognised  in  Great  Britain. 

By  1892,  then,  both  the  English  and  the  German 
Governments  were  advised  to  adopt  the  resistance,  at 
O^C,  of  a  column  of  mercury  106*3  centimetres  long,  of 
uniform  cross-section,  and  weighing  14*4521  grammes,  as 
the  value  of  the  ohm  ;  whereas  the  French  Government, 
some  nine  years  before,  had  legalised  as  the  ohm  the 
resistance,  at  O^C,  of  a  column  of  mercury  only  106 
centimetres  in  length.  Hence,  before  any  material  unit 
of  resistance  could  receive  international  support,  it  was 
necessary  to  summon  another  international  congress. 
The  United  States  Government  was,  therefore,  advised 
to  utilise  the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago  in  1893  by  inviting  the  other  Governments 
to  co-operate  with  it  in  sending  representatives  to  con- 
stitute a  "  Chamber  of  Delegates  "  for  selecting  the  units 
of  electrical  measure.  Five  delegates  were  nominated 
by  America,  and  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France  were  each  asked  to  nominate  an 
equal  number,  while  three,  two,  and  in  some  instances 
one,  were  allotted  to  other  countries. 

Ten  countries,  as  enumerated  on  page  173,  were 
actually  represented  in  the  Chamber,  and,  after  many 
sittings,  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  certain  units,  to  each  of 
which  the  name  international  waa  to  be  affixed.  The 
definitions  of  the  international  ampere  and  international 
volt  were  the  same  as  those  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  definition  of  the  international  ohm  only  differed  from 
that  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ohm  in  that,  while  the  latter 
had  been  defined  as  having  '<  the  value  1,000,000,000  in 
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terms  of  the  centimetre  and  second/'  coupled  with  the 
statement  "  that  the  resistance  offered  .  .  .  by  a  column 
of  mercury  .  .  .  may  be  adopted  as  one  ohm,"  the 
international  ohm  was  defined  as  '*  based  upon  the  ohm 
equal  to  10^  units  of  resistance  of  the  O.G.S.  system 
of  electromagnetic  units,  and  is  represented  by  the 
resistance  offered    ...     by  a  column  of  mercury," 

Hence,  the  resistance  of  the  specified  column  of 
mercury,  which  is  the  secondary  definition  of  the  ohm 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  system,  was  taken  as  the  primary 
definition  in  the  international  system.  As,  however,  the 
specification  of  the  mercury  column  was  exactly  the  same 
in  the  two  cases,  and  as  the  resistance  of  this  column  is 
believed  to  represent  the  ideal  ohm  to  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy,  no  practical  difference  in  the  value  of  the  ohm 
was  introduced  by  this  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
definition. 

From  the  preceding  pages  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
the  Paris  Congress  and  the  British  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Electrical  Standards  had  defined  and  named 
the  units  of  quantity  and  capacity  as  well  as  those  of 
resistance,  current,  and  E.M.F.,  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
confined  its  attention  to  the  three  latter.  The  Chamber 
of  Del^ates,  on  the  other  hand,  embodied  in  their 
definitions  not  only  the  ^ve  units  just  referred  to,  but 
also  the  unit  of  work — the  joule  {see  page  317) — the 
unit  of  power — the  watt  {see  page  326) — ^and  a  new 
name,  the  **  Iienry"  for  the  unit  of  self-induction  {see 
page  250),  this  name  being  selected  partly  because  some 
of  the  earliest  work  on  self-induction  had  been  carried 
out  by  Prof.  Henry,  of  America,  and  partly  out  of 
compliment  to  the  nation  at  whose  invitation  the 
Chamber  had  been  summoned. 

The  definition  adopted  for  this  sixth  unit  was  : — 
"As  the  unit  of  induction,  the  Jienry^  which  is  the 
induction  in  a  circuit  when  the  electromotive  force 
induced  in  this  circuit  is  one  international  volt,  while 
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the  inducing  current  varies  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere 
per  second." 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Chamber  of 
Delegates,  and  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  in 
August,  1893,  were  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
in  July,  1894,  in  the  form  of  an  "Act  to  define  and 
establish  the  Units  of  Electrical  Measure,"  which,  after 
receiving  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  became  law  in  that  country. 

In  August,  1894,  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  submitted  their  final  report  to  the  President  of 
the  Board,  and  stated  that  since  the  International 
Congress  held  in  Chicago  had  adopted,  almost  without 
change,  the  definitions  proposed  by  the  committee  in 
1892,  "they  saw  no  reason  for  further  delay  in  the 
legislation  of  standards."  The  committee  appended  to 
this  report  a  revised  Draft  Order  in  Council,  which  they 
had  prepared,  and  Mr.  Glazebrook's  Notes  to  the 
Specification  of  the  Clark  cell  (see  pages  470-473).  An 
Order  in  Council  in  the  suggested  form  was  made  by 
Her  Majesty  on  the  23rd  August,  1894,  and  so  became 
law.       The  foUowitig  is  the  text : — 


«'  „  > 
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AT  THE  COURT  AT  OSBORNE  HOUSE, 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

The  23rd  day  of  Aufirust,  1894. 

PRESENT, 

THE    QUEEN'S   MOST    EXCELLENT   MAJESTY 

IN   COUNCIL. 

WHEREAS  by  "The  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
1889,"  it  is  among  other  things  enacted  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  shall  from  time  to  time  cause  such  new 
denominations  of  standards  for  the  measurement  of 
electricity  as  appear  to  them  to  be  required  for  use  in 
trade  to  be  made  and  duly  verified. 

And  whereas  it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  new  denominations  of  standards 
are  required  for  use  in  trade  based  upon  the  following 
units  of  electrical  measurement,  viz. : — 

1.  The  Ohm,  which  has  the  value  10^  in  terms  of 
the  centimetre  and  the  second  of  time  and  is  represented 
by  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvarying  electric  cur- 
rent by  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice  14*4521  grammes  in  mass  of  a  constant 
cross-sectional  area  and  of  a  length  of  106*3  centimetres. 

2.  The  Ampere,  which  has  the  value  -^  in  terms  of 
the  centimetre,  the  gramme  and  the  second  of  time  and 
which  is  represented  by  the  unvarying  electric  current 
which  when  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  water,  in  accordance  with  the  specification 
appended  hereto  and  marked  A,  deposits  silver  at  the 
rate  of  0*001118  of  a  gramme  per  second. 

The  Volt  which  has  the  value  10®  in  terms  of  the 
centimetre,  the  gramme  and  the  second  of  time,  being 
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the  electrical  pressure  that  if  steadily  applied  to  a 
conductor  whose  resistance  is  one  ohm  'will  produce  a 
current  of  one  ampere,  and  which  is  represented  by 
•6974  (yS^I^)  of  the  electrical  pressure  at  a  temperature 
of  IS^'C.  between  the  poles  of  the  voltaic  cell  known  as 
Clark's  cell  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  specification 
appended  hereto  and  marked  B. 

And  whereas  they  have  caused  the  said  new  de- 
denominations  of  standards  to  be  made  and  duly 
verified. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  Her  Majesty,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  vested  in  Her  by  the  said  Act,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  is  pleased  to  approve 
the  several  denominations  of  Standards  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  hereto  as  new  denominations  of  Standards  for 
electrical  measurement.  ^   j    p-.-,.. 

SCHEDULE. 

I.— STANDARD  OF  ELECTRICAL  RESISTANCE. 

A  standard  of  electrical  resistance  denominated 
one  Ohm  being  the  resistance  between  the  copper 
terminals  of  the  instrument  marked  ^' Board  of  Trade 
Ohm  Standard  Verified  1894"  to  the  passage  of  an 
unvarying  electrical  curnent  when  the  coil  of  insulated 
wire  forming  part  of  the  aforesaid  instrument  and 
connected  to  the  aforesaid  terminals  is  in  all  parts  at  a 
temperature  of  15-4''C. 

II.— STANDARD   OF   ELECTRICAL   CURRENT. 

A  standard  of  electrical  current  denominated  one 
ampere  being  the  current  which  is  passing  in  and 
through  the  coils  of  wire  forming  part  of  the  instrument 
marked  **  Board  of  Trade  Ampere  Standard  Verified 
1894"  when  on  reversing  the  current  in  the  fixed  coils 
the  change  in  the  forces  acting  upon  the  suspended  coil 
in  its  sighted  position  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  force 
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exerted  by  gravity  in  Westminster  upon  the  iridio- 
platinum  weight  marked  A  and  forming  part  of  the  said 
instrument. 

Ill— STANDARD  OF  ELECTRICAL  PRESSURE. 

A  standard  of  electrical  pressure  denominated  one 
Volt  being  one  hundredth  part  of  the  pressure  which 
when  applied  between  the  terminals  forming  part  of  the 
instrument  marked  "Board  of  Trade  Volt  Standard 
Verified  1894/'  causes  that  rotation  of  the  suspended 
portion  of  the  instrument  which  is  exactly  measured  by 
the  coincidence  of  the  sighting  wire  with  the  image  of 
the  fiducial  mark  A  before  and  after  application  of  the 
pressure  and  with  that  of  the  fiducial  mark  B  during  the 
application  of  the  pressure,  these  images  being  produced 
by  the  suspended  mirror  and  observed  by  means  of  the 
eyepiece. 

In  the  use  of  above  standards  the  limits  of  accuracy 
attainable  are  as  follows : — 

For  the  Ohm,  within  one-hundredth  part  of  one  per 

cent. 
For  the  Ampere,  within  one-tenth  part  of  one  per 

cent. 
For  the  Volt,  within  one-tenth  part  of  one  per  cent. 
The    coils    aud    instruments    referred    to    in    this 
schedule    are     deposited    at    the     Board     of     Trade 
Standardising     Laboratory,     8,      Richmond     Terrace, 
Whitehall,  London. 

SPECIFICATIONS  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Order  in  Council. 

Specification  A. 

In  the  following  specification  the  term  silver  voltameter  means 
the  arrangement  of  apparatus  by  means  of  which  an  electric 
current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water. 
The  silver  voltameter  measures  the  total  electrical  quantity  which 
has  passed  during  the  time  of  the  experiment,  and,  by  noting  this 
time,  the  time  average  of  the  current,  or  if  the  current  has  been 
kept  constant,  the  current  itself,  can  be  deduced. 
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In  employing  the  silver  Toltameter  to  measure  cnirents  of 
about  1  ampere  the  following  arrangements  should  he  adopted. 
The  kathode  on  which  the  silver  is  to  he  deposited  should  take  the 
form  of  a  platinum  bowl  not  less  than  10  centimetres  in  diameter, 
and  from  4  to  5  centimetres  in  depth. 

The  anode  should  be  a  plate  of  pure  silver  some  30  square 
centimetres  in  area  and  2  or  3  millimetres  in  thickness. 

This  is  supported  horizontally  in  the  liquid  near  the  top  of  the 
solution  by  a  platinum  wire  passed  through  holes  in  the  plate  at 
opposite  comers.  To  prevent  the  disintegrated  silver  which  is 
formed  on  the  anode  from  falling  on  to  the  kathode,  the  anode 
should  be  wrapped  round  with  pure  filter  paper,  secured  at  the 
back  with  sealing-wax. 

The  liquid  should  consist  of  a  neutral  solution  of  pure  silver 
nitrate,  containing  about  15  parts  by  weight  of  the  nitrate  lo  85 
parts  of  water. 

The  resistance  of  the  voltameter  changes  somewhat  as  the 
current  passes.  To  prevent  these  changes  having  too  great  an 
effect  on  the  current,  some  resistance  besides  that  of  the  voltameter 
should  be  inserted  in  the  circuit.  The  total  metallic  resistance  of 
the  circuit  should  not  be  less  than  10  ohms. 

Method  of  making  a  J£$a8urement. 

I  The  platinum  bowl  is  washed  with  nitric  acid  and  distilled 

'  water,  dried  by  heat,  and  then  left  to  cool  in  a  desiccator.     When 

thoroughly  dry  it  is  weighed  carefully. 

It  is  nearly  filled  with  the  solution,  and  connected  to  the  rest 
of  the  circuit  by  being  placed  on  a  clean  copper  support  to  which 
a  binding  screw  is  attisiched.  This  copper  support  must  be 
insulated. 

The  anode  is  then  immersed  in  the  solution  so  as  to  be  well 
covered  by  it  and  supported  in  that  position ;  the  connections  to 
the  rest  of  the  circuit  are  made. 

Contact  is  made  at  the  key,  noting  the  time  of  contact.  The 
current  is  allowed  to  pass  for  not  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  the 
time  at  which  contact  is  broken  is  observed.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  clock  used  is  keeping  correct  time  during  this  interval. 

The  solution  is  now  removed  from  the  bowl,  and  the  deposit  is 
washed  with  distilled  water  and  left  to  soak  for  at  least  six  hours. 
It  is  then  rinsed  successively  with  distilled  water  and  absolute 
alcohol  and  dried  in  a  hot-air  bath  at  a  temperature  of  about 
IGO'^C.  After  cooling  in  a  desiccator  it  is  weighed  again.  The 
gain  in  weight  gives  the  silver  deposited. 

To  find  the  cuiTent  in  amperes,  this  weight,  expressed  in 
grammes,  must  be  divided  by  the  number  of  seconds  during  which 
the  current  has  been  passed,  and  by  0*001118. 
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The  result  will  be  tlie  time-average  of  the  current,  if  during 
the  interval  the  current  has  varied. 

In  determining  by  this  method  the  constant  of  an  instrument 
the  current  should  be  kept  as  nearlv  constant  as  possible,  and  the 
readings  of  the  instrument  observed  at  frequent  intervals  of  time. 
These  observations  give  a  curve  from  which  the  reading  corre- 
sponding to  the  mean  current  (time-average  of  the  current)  can  be 
found.  The  current,  as  calculated  by  the  voltameter, 'corresponds 
to  this  reading. 


Specification  B. 


On  the  Preparation  op  the  Clark  Cell. 

Definition  of  the  Cell. 

The  cell  consists  of  zinc,  or  an  amalgam  of  zinc  with  mercury, 
and  of  mercury  in  a  neutral  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  and 
mercnrous  sulphate  in  water,  prepared  with  mercurous  sulphate 
in  excess. 

Preparation  of  the  Materials. 

1.  The  Mercury. — ^To  secure  purity  it  should  be  first  treated 
with  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  and  subsequently  distilled  in  vacuo. 

2.  7%«  Zinc. — ^Take  a  portion  of  a  rod  of  pure  redistilled  zinc, 
solder  to  one  end  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  clean  the  whole  with 
glass-paper  or  a  steel  burnisher,  carefully  removing  any  loose 
pieces  of  the  zinc.  Just  before  making  up  the  cell  aip  the  zinc 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  wash  with  distilled  water,  and  dry  with 
a  clean  cloth  or  filter  paper. 

3.  The  MerciiroiM  Sulphate. — Take  mercurous  sulphate,  pur- 
chased as  pure,  mix  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  pure  mercury,  and 
wash  the  whole  thoroughly  with  cold  distilled  water  by  agitation 
in  a  bottle;  drain  off  the  water,  and  repeat  the  process  at  least 
twice.  After  the  last  washing,  drain"  off  as  much  of  the  water 
as  posfdble. 

4.  The  Zinc  Sulphate  Solution.^  ^Vvqi^xq  a  neutral  saturated 
solution  of  pure  ("  pure  re-crystallised  **)  zinc  sulphate  by  mixing 
in  a  flask  distilled  water  with  nearly  twice  its  weight  of  crystals 
of  pure  zinc  sulphate,  and  adding  zinc  oxide  in  the  proportion  of 
about  2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  zinc  sulphate  crystals  to 
neutralise  any  free  acid.  The  cr^-staJs  should  be  dissolved  with 
the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  but  the  temperature  to  which  the  solution 
is  raised  should  not  exceed  30°C.  Mercurous  sulphate  treated  as 
described  in  3  should'  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  12  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  the  zinc  sulphate  crystals  to  neutralise  any  &ee 
zinc  oxide  remaining,  and  the  solution  filtered,  while  still  warm, 
into  a  stock  bottle.     Crystals  should  form  as  it  cools. 
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6.  The  Mercitrous  Sulphate  and  Zinc  Sulphate  Taste, — ^Mix  the 
washed  mercurous  sulphate  with  the  zinc  sulphate  solution,  adding 
sufficient  crystals  of  zinc  sulphate  from  the  stock  bottle  to  ensure 
saturation,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pure  mercury.  Shake  these 
up  well  together  to  form  a  paste  of  the  consistence  of  cream.  Heat 
the  paste,  but  not  above  a  temperature  of  30°0.  Keep  the  paste 
for  an  hour  at  this  temperature,  agitating  it  from  time  to  time, 
then  allow  it  to  cool ;  continue  to  shake  it  occasionally  while  it  is 
cooling.  Crystals  of  zinc  sulphate  should  then  be  distinctly 
visible,  and  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  mass ;  if  this  is 
not  the  case  add  more  crystals  from  the  stock  bottle,  and  repeat 
the  whole  process. 

This  method  ensures  the  formation  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
zinc  and  mercurous  sulphates  in  water. 

To  set  up  the  Cell. 

The  ceU  may  conveniently  be  set  up  in  a  small  test-tube  of 
about  2  centimetres'  diameter,  and  4  or  5  centimetres  deep.  Place 
the  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  this  tube,  filling  it  to  a  depth  of,  say, 
*5  centimetre.  Cut  a  cork  about  *5  centimetre  thick  to  fit  the 
tube ;  at  one  side  of  the  cork  bore  a  hole  through  which  the  zinc 
rod  can  pass  tightly ;  at  the  other  side  bore  another  hole  for  the 
glass  tube  which  covers  the  platinum  wire ;  at  the  edge  of  the  cork 
cut  a  nick  through  which  the  air  can  pass  when  the  cork  is  pushed 
into  the  tube.  Wash  the  cork  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  and 
leave  it  to  soak  in  water  for  some  hours  before  use.  Pass  the  zinc 
rod  about  1  centimetre  through  the  cork. 

Contact  is  made  with  the  mercury  by  means  of  a  platinum 
wire  about  No.  22  gauge.  This  is  protected  from  contact  with  the 
other  materials  of  the  cell  by  being  sealed  into  a  glass  tube.  The 
ends  of  the  wire  project  from  the  ends  of  the  tube ;  one  end  forms 
the  terminal,  the  other  end  and  a  portion  of  the  glass  tube  dip 
into  the  mercury. 

Clean  the  glass  tube  and  platinum  wire  carefully,  then  heat 
the  exposed  end  of  the  platinum  red  hot,  and  insert  it  in  the 
mercury  in  the  test-tube,  taking  care  that  the  whole  of  the  exposed 
platinum  is  covered. 

Shake  up  the  paste  and  introduce  it  without  contact  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  test-tube,  filling  the  tube  above  the 
mercury  to  a  depth  of  rather  more  than  1  centimetre. 

Then  insert  the  cork  and  zinc  rod,  passing  the  glass  tube 
through  the  hole  prepared  for  it.  Push  the  cork  gently  down 
until  its  lower  suHace  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  The 
air  will  thus  be  nearly  all  expelled,  and  the  cell  should  be  left  in 
this  condition  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  sealing,  which 
should  be  done  as  follows : — 
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Melt  some  marine  glue  until  it  is  fluid  enough  to  pour  by  its 
own  weight,  and  pour  it  into  the  test-tuhe  above  the  cork,  using 
8u£Scient  to  cover  completely  the  zinc  and  soldering.  The  glass 
tube  containing  the  platinum  wire  should  project  some  way  above 
the  top  of  the  marine  glue. 

The  cell  may  be  sealed  in  a  more  permanent  manner  by  coating 
the  marine  glue,  when  it  is  set,  with  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate, 
and  leaving  it  to  harden. 

The  cell  thus  set  np  may  be  mounted  in  any  desirable  manner. 
It  is  convenient  to  arrange  the  mounting  so  that  the  cell  may  be 
immersed  in  a  water  bath  up  to  the  level  o^  say,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cork.  Its  temperature  can  then  be  determined  more 
accurately  than  is  possible  when  the  cell  is  in  air. 

In  using  the  cell  sudden  variations  of  temperature  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  avoided. 

The  form  of  the  vessel  containing  the  c«ll  may  be  varied.  In 
the  H  form,  the  zinc  is  replaced  by  an  amalgam  of  10  parts  by 
weight  of  zinc  to  90  of  mercury.  The  other  materials  should  be 
prepared  as  already  described.  Contact  is  made  with  the  amalgam 
in  one  leg  of  the  cell,  and  with  the  mercury  in  the  other,  by  means 
of  platintun  wires  sealed  through  the  glass. 


The  drafting  of  the  American  "Specification  of  the 
Practical  Application  of  the  Definitions  of  the  Ampere 
and  Volt"  was  deputed  by  Congress  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  February,  1895,  the 
President'  of  the  Academy  submitted  to  the  Home 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  the  report  drawn  up  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Academy. 

The  specification  so  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
silver  voltameter  was  nearly  identical  with  that 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(see  pages  23  to  26  and  595  to  596),  but  that  for  the 
Clark's  cell  dealt  exclusively  with  the  H  form.  Other- 
wise, the  American  and  English  specifications  were 
generally  in  accord. 

In  the  note  on  page  586  it  was  explained  that,  after 
correcting  for  the  elliptibifytol't&e  coil  used  by  Professor 
Viriamu  Jones  in  his  determination  of  the  specific 
resistance  of  mercury  in  absolute  measure,  it  followed 
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that  the  length  of  the  mercury  cohimn  1  square  milli- 
metre in  cross-section,  which  had  a  resistance  of  1  ohm 
at  O^C,  was  106*300  centimetres.  On  using,  however, 
Lorenz's  apparatus  to  test  the  resistance  of  a  copy  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  standard  ohm,  and  assuming  that  this 
really  represents  the  resistance  at  0°C.  of  a  column  of 
mercury  1  square  millimetre  in  cross-section  and  106*3 
centimetres  in  length,  Professor  Jones  finds  that  the  true 
ohm  must  have  a  value  equivalent  to  that  of  106' 326 
centimetres  of  mercury,  or  106*319  centimetres  after 
allowing  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  coil. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  yet  sure  of  th^Jifth  figure  in 
the  preceding  number,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this 
will  shortly  be  obtained  with  accuracy  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  very  carefully-made  Lorenz'a  apparatus  that 
has  been  constructed  for  Professor  Callendar  of  the 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  which  is  now — 
September,  1896 — being  tested  at  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Central  Technical  College  by  Prof.  Viriamu 
Jones  and  the  author. 

Not£  to  page  584. — In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Electrical  Standards  Committee  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation in  1884  the  "legal  ohm''  coils  constructed  in  England  were 
intended  to  represent  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  IOC 
centimetres  in  length.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  m'ade 
equal  to  1*0112  B.A.  unit,  for  in  1884  it  was  believed  that  the  specific 

resistance  of  mercury  at  0°O.  was  0*9540  X  10~*  B.A.  unit;  and,  there- 
fore, that  1*0112  B.A.  unit  was  equal  to  the  resistance  at  O^C.  of  106 
centimetres  of  mercury  1  square  millimetre  in  cross-section.  Subse- 
quent measurements,  however,  showed  that  the  specific  resistance  of 

mercury  was  more  nearly  0*9535  X  10~"*  B.A.  unit;  hence  a  "legal 
ohm"  constructed  in  England  really  represented  the  resistance  of 
106*05  centimetres  of  mercury,  and  was,  therefore,  about  &  parts  in 
10,000  too  large. 
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Apparatns  Employed  by  B.A.  Com* 
mittee  for  Determining  Unit 
of  Resistance,  672 

- —  for  Testins  Resistance  of  Branch 
Circuits  in  Parallel,  294 

for  Comparing  and  Measuring 

Resistances.  {See  Comparing 
Resistances,  and  Measuring 
Resistance.) 

for  Testing  Sine  Law,  118-117 

Testing    Sign    of   Charge    and 

PotentiiO,  219-222 

for  Testing  Tangent  Law,  92,  93 

for  Calibrating  Deflectional  Volt- 
meter, 188-187 

for  Graduating  a  Voltmeter  with 

Clark's  Cell,  616 

for  Testing  Voltmeter.  611 

Arc,  Difficulty  of  Determining  Bock 
E.M.F.  of,  872 

Meaning  of  Apparent  Resistance 

of,  283 

Measuring  Apparent  Resistance 

of,  288 

Armature  of  Motor,  Definition  of,  842 

of  Thomson  Joulemeter,  848 

of  Thomson  Joulemeter,  Cause 

of  Rotation  of.  345 

of  Thomson  Joulemeter,  Direc- 
tions of  Currents  in  844 
Thomson  Joulemeter,  How 
Motion  of,  is  Impeded,  34G 
Thomson  Joulemeter,  Mag- 
netic Field  Produced  by,  346 
Thomson  Joulemeter,  Rota- 
tion of,  Proportional  to 
Energy  Supplied-847 

Arms  of  Wheatstone's  bridge,  Ad- 
justment of,  to  Obtain 
Greatest  Sensibility,  286 
Wheatstone's  Bridge,  Law 
Connecting  Resistances  of, 
248 

Wheatstone's  Bridge,  Prac- 
tical Limitation  to  Inequality 
of;  284 

of  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  Resist- 
ance of  One  in  Terms  of  Re- 
sistances of  the  Othei'S,  246 

Aron  Supply  Meter,  889-841 

Supply  Meter,  Differential  Gear- 
ing for,  840 

Arrangement  of  Group  of  Cells, 
Method  of  Altering,  689 

Arrangements  of  Cells,  686 

Atomic  Weights  of  Copper,  Silver, 
and  Zinc,  27 

Axis,  Magnetic,  Definition  of,  67 

Aylmer-LeclanchS  Cell,  466 

Ayrton  and  Mather's  Moving  Coil 
Ammeter,  148 


of 
of 


of 


of 


of 


Ayrton  and  Mather's  Non-inductive 

Resistance    Coil   for   Large 

Currents,  282 
and  Mather's  Universal  Shunt, 

808 
and  Mather's  Universal  Shunt 

Box,  804-310 
and  Mather's  Zero  Electrostatic 

Voltmeter,  164, 179 
Ayrton  and  Perry's  Gold-leaf  Electro- 
scope, 192 
— —  and  Ferry's  Joulemeter,  Original 

Gaining  Clock  Form,  884 

and  Ferry's  MaffnifyingSpring,  64 

and  Perry's  Magnifying  Spring 

Ammeter,  185-188 

and  Ferry's  Ohmmeter,  238 

and  Fer^s  Permanent  Magnet 

Ammeter,  Various  Forma  of, 

180, 182, 188 
Ayrton's  Moving  Coil  Ammeter  with 

Magnetic  Conlrol,  160 


Back  E.M.F.    (See  E.M.F.,  Back.) 
Balance,  Wheatstone's.  {See  Bridge, 

Wheatstone's.) 
with      Wheatstone's       Bridge, 

Definition  of,  246 
Bar  Magnet,  Apparatus  for  Measuring 

Distribution   of  Uagnetisin 

in,  68 
Magnet,  Lines  of  Force  with,  72, 

Batteries,  Mercury  Switch-board  for, 

639-642 
witli  Different  Arrangements  of 

Cells,  B.M.FS.  of,  537,  538 
with  Different  Arrangements  of 

Cells,  Resistances  of,  638 
Battery  and  External  Resistance  with 

Opposing  B.M.F.,  Distribu- 
tion of  Potential  in,  378 
Arranging,  to  Produce  Maximum 

Current,  645 
Chemical     Action      in,      and 

Number  of  Cella,  869 
Cost    of   Producing  Board    of 

Trade  Unit  with,  482 

Current  Sent  by,  864,  638 

Description  of,  368,  369 

Distribution    of    Potential    in, 

when  Sending  Current,  877 
Electromotive    Force   of,   859- 

367 
E.M.F.  of.  Conditions  Qovem- 

ing,  861 

E.M.F.  of.  Definition  of,  861 

B.M.F.  of,  Measurement  oi^  865 
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Battery,   E.M.F.  of,  P.D.   between 

Teminals,    Resistance,  and 

Carrent,  864,  880 
Back  E.M.F.    of,    Method    of 

MeasuriDg,  871 

Hoirhead's  Telegraph,  485 

P.D.    between    Terminals     of, 

when  Maximum  Power  Given 

to  External  Circuit,  389,  548 
Potential   in,  Diagrams   Show- 
ing Distribution  of,  874-381, 

384 
Power  Developed  by,  and  Num- 
ber of  Cells,  800 
Prices  of  Materials  Consumed 

in,  485 
Produces  Constant  P.D.  round 

Entire  Circuit,  861 
Ratio  of  Power  Developed  by, 

to  Current,  870 
Resistance  of,  Measuring  when 

Not  Very  Small,  498 
Resistance  of.  Measuring  when 

Very  Small,  492 
Resistance  of.  Measuring  with 

Ammeter  and  Voltmeter,  366, 

492 
Single,     Used      for     Working 

Several  Telegraph  Wires,  527, 

528 
Symbolical  Representation  of, 

287 
When    Necessary   to  Join   all 

Cells  of,  in  Series,  552 
B.A.  Unit,  Aim  in  Choosing,  576 

Unit,  Definition  of,  673 

Unit,  First  Indication  of  Value 

being  Too  Small,  576 
Unit,  Rayleigh's  Value   of,   in 

C.G.S.  Units,  580 
Unit,  Value  of,  in  International 

and  Le^  Ohms,  174,  587 
Units  of  Resistance  and   Cur- 
rent, Aim  in  Choice  of,  576 

Volt,  Definition  of,  576 

Volt,  Vfdue  o^  in  International 

and  Legal  Volts,  175 
Benott,  Law  Connecting  Variation  of 

Resistance  of  Metals  with 

Temperature,  264 
Mascart,  and  De  NerviUe,  Ohm 

Determined  by,  582 
Berthelot,  Measui*ements  of  Heats  of 

Combustion  by,  478,  481 
Bismuth,  Relative  Electric  and  Heat 

Conductivities  of,  275 
Resistance  .of,  per  Centimetre 

Cube  and  per  Inch  Cube, 

260 
- —  Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metro  Gramme,  261 


Board  of  Trade  Electrical  Standards, 
History  of,  568-600 

of  Trade  Ohm,  Definition  of,  587 

593 

of  Trade  Reports  on  Electrical 

Standards,  24,  587,  589,  592 

of  Trade  Standard  Ampere,  594, 

595 

of  Trade  Standard  Ohm,  594,  595 

of  Trade  Standard  Volt,  595 

of  Trade  Standards  for  Measur- 
ing Current  and  Pressure,  588 

of  Trade  Standards,  Limits  of 

Accuracy  of,  595 

of  Trade  Standards,  Whore  Kept, 

595 

of  Trade  Unit  of  Energy,  Cost  of 

Production  of,  482,  488,  491 

of  Trade  Unit  of  Energy,  Defini- 
tion of,  849 

of  Trade  Unit  of  Energy,  Price 

of,  849 

of  Trade  Unit  of  Energy,  Value 

of,  in  Watt  Hours,  Joules, 
Ergs,  Foot  Pounds  Horse- 
Power  Hours,  349 

of  Trade  Volt,  Definition  of,  588, 

589,  593 

Bobbin,  Efllect  of  Alteration  of,  on 
Sensibility  of  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer, 95 

Bridge,  British  Association,  246 

Circular  Metre.  246,  247 

Commercial  Wneatstone's,  284 

Commercial  Wheatstone's,  Range 

of  ResistaHces  Measured  by, 
285 

Commercial  Wheatstone's,  Re- 
sistances Used  in,  284 

Foster's  Method  of  Subdividing 

Wire  of,  513 

Galvanometer,  Meaning  of  De- 
flection on,  253 

Key,  Special  Form  of,  251 

Key,  Use  of,  with  Wheatstone's 

Bridge,  250 

Metre,  246 

Pieces  of  Mercury  Switch-board, 

'    Positions  of.  Giving  Different 
Arrangements  of  Cells,  541 

Portable  Wheatstone's,  285,  287 

Post  Office  Wheatstone's,  286 

Three-Wire,  247 

Three-Wire,  Possible  Errors  in 

Determination  with,  249 

Use  of  Shunt  with,  252 

Wheatstone's,  241-260,  252,  277, 

28a-287.  516 

Wheatstone's,     Adjustment    of 

Anns  of,  to  Obtain  Greatest 
Sensibility,  285 
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Bridge,  Wheatstone's,  Balance  with, 
Definition  of,  245 

Wheatstone's,    Desirability    of 

Using  Key  with,  260 

Wheatstone's,  Devices  for  Ex- 
pediting Use  of,  258 

Wheatstone's,        Galvanometer 

and  Battery  Interchangeable 
in,  245 

Wheatstone's,  Proofs  of  Law  of, 

248 

Wheatstone's,    Measuring  Very 

Large  and  Very  Small  Re- 
sistances by,  284 


Wheatstone's, 
Using,  245 

Wheatstone's, 
of,  285 

Wheatstone's, 


Methods       of 
Portable  Forms 


Practical  Limi- 
tation to  Inequality  of  Arms 
of,  277,  284 

Wheatstone's,    Practical   Limit 

to  Range  of  Resistances, 
Measured  by,  277 

Wheatstone's,  Principle  of,  242 

Wheatstone's,  Resistance  of  One 

Arm  Expressed  in  Terms  of 
the  Other  Resistances,  245 

Wheatstone's,  Obtaining  Great- 
est Sensibility  of,  285 

Wheatstone's,    Subdivision     of 

Wire  of,  into  Lengths  having 
Equal  Resistances,  515 

Wheatstone's,   Value    of   Coils 

for,  288 

Wire,  Material  for,  247 

Wire,  Advantage  of  Using  Long, 

240 

Bright,  Sir  Charles,  Proposes  Karnes 
Ohmad  and  Volt,  578,  576 

British  Association  Committee  for 
Determining  Unit  of  Re- 
sistance, Method  Used  by,  572 

— —  Association  Committee,  Ohm 
Determined  by,  581 

Brush  Discharge  Proves  Existence  of 
P.D.,  161 

Bi-ushes  of  Elihu  Thomson  Joule- 
meter,  848 

Bunsen's  Cell.    (See  Cell,  Bunsen's.) 

Burnley  Dry  Cell,  459.  (See  cUso  Cell, 
B.C.C.  Dry.) 


Calibrating   Ammeter  with     Silver 

Voltameter,  25,  596 
—  Galvanometer    by    Comparison 

with  Tangent  Galvanometer, 

108 


Calibrating  Galvanometer  by  Com- 
parison with  Voltameter,  46 

Galvanometer  by  Sine  Method, 

119-124 

Galvanometer     with      Pivoted 

Needle  by  Sine  Method,  120 

— —  Galvanometer  with  Suspended 
Needle  by  Sine  Method,  121, 
128 

Galvanometer  by  Using  Known 

Resistances  and  Cell  of  Con- 
stant E.M.F.,  521 

Galvanometer  by  Using  Known 

Resistances  and  Constant 
P.D.,  287 

Galvanometer  by  Using  Known 

Resistances,  Other  Methods 
of,  521 

Galvanometer,  Relatively  or  Ab- 
solutely, 25,  46 

Voltmeters,  Methods  of,  183-187 

Wattmeter,  882 

Zero    Electrostatic    Voltmeter, 

180 

Calibration,  Absolute,  of  Galvano- 
meter, Definition  o(  45 

Curve  of  Galvanometer,  52 

Curve  of  Galvanometer,  Con- 
struction of  Scale  from,  58 

Curve  of  Gold-leaf  Electroscope, 

How  to  Straighten,  195 

Curve  of  Tangent  Galvanometer, 

84 

Joint  Relative  of  Two  Galvano- 
meters, 288 

—  Relative,      of     Galvanometer, 

Definition  of,  45 

Straight  Line  Law,  How  Ob- 
tainable in  Ammeters  and 
Galvanometers,  125, 132, 137, 
147 

Callaud  CeU,  482 

Callendar,  Experiments  on  Tempera- 
tui'e  Coefficient  of  Platinum, 
265 

Calorie,  Definition  of,  818 

Power    Required    to    Generate 

One,  per  Second,  479 

Calories,  Current,  Resistance,  and 
Time,  Rektion  between,  318, 
824 

Calorimeter,  12, 18,  820 

Capacity,  Electric,  Unit  of,  579 

Carbon,  Utilising  Negative  Tempera- 
ture Coeflicient  of,  268 

-—'Percentage  Temperature  Varia- 
tion of,  271 

—  Plate,  Cylinder,  and  Rod  of  Cells, 

448, 445, 450,  452, 458,  460,  461 

Resistance  of,  per  Centimetre 

Cube^  267, 271 
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Carbons  for  Buusen's  Gell,  Mauufac- 
ture  of,  444 

Carpentier's  Proportional  Galvano- 
meter. Principle  of,  125 

Case,  Gondnctlng.  (pee  Conducting 
Gase  ) 

Cathode,  Definition  of,  24,  88 

—  for  Silver  Voltameter,  Descrip- 

tion of,  28,  26 

—  Weights  of  Metals  Deposited  on, 

27 

Canstic  Potash  Gonsnmed  in  Edison- 
Lalande  Cell  per  Board  of 
Trade  Unit  Produced,  Weight 
and  Cost  of,  466,  487 

Potash  Consumed    In   Edison- 

Lalande  Cell  per  Hour  per 
1,000  Amperes,  484 

Cell,  AmaljipBimating  Zinc  Plate  of,  480 

Aylmer  Ledanchd,  466 

Bunsen's,  443 

Bunsen's,       Compared       with 

Orove's  Cell,  443 

Bunsen's,  B.M.P.  of,  444 

Burnley   Dry,   469.      (See  also 

Cell,  B.0.0.  Dry.) 

Callaud,  482 

Chemical    Action    in,    B.M.F. 

Calculated  from,  477-482 

Chemical  Actions   in  Different 

Types  of,  418,  424,  427,  488, 
489.446,460,468,478 

Chromic  Acid,  446-448 

Chromic  Acid,  Weights  and  Cost 

of  Materials  Consumed  in, 
per  Board  of  Trade  Unit  Pro- 
duced, 487 

Chromic     Add,      Weights     of 

Materials  Consumed  in,  per 
Hour  per  1,000  Amperes,  484 

Clark's,    466-477,   616-621,  588, 

680,  600,  694,  697-699 

— —  Clark's,  Board  of  Trade  Form  of, 
470 

Clark's,  Board  of  Trade  Specifi- 
cation for,  467,  497 

Clark's,  Boiard  of  Trade  Specifi- 
cation, Notes  to,  470,  492 

Clark's,  Cooper's  Modification  of 

Kahle's  H  Form  of,  474 

Clark's,  Definition  of,  467,  697 

Clark's,   Effect  on    E.M.F.    of 

Sending  too  Large  a  Current, 
477 

Clark's,  B.M.F.  of,  467,  470,  474, 

588,  689.  694 

Clark's,  B.M.F.  of.  Temperature 

Variation  of,  475 

Clark's,  B.M.F.  of.  Temperature 

Variation  of.  Affected  hy 
Method  of  Construction,  475 


Cell,  Clark's,  How  to  Set  up,  468, 

698 
Clark's,   Glazebrook's  Notes  to 

Specification  of,  470,  592 
Clark's,  Kahle's  Modification  of 

Rayleigh's  H  Form  of,  472 
Clark's,  P.D.  between  Terminals 

of,  689,  594 
Clark's,  Potentiometer  Method 

of     Graduating     Voltmeter 

with,  616-619 
Clark's    Potentiometer    Method 

of  Testing  Accuracy  of  Volt- 
meter Scale  with,  610 
Clark's,  Preparation  of  Materials 

for,  467,  697 
Clark's,  Bayleigh's  H  Form  of, 

466 
Clark's,  Relative  advantages  of 

Two  Types  of,  474 
Clark's,    Resistuice    Advisable 

for  Use  with,  477,  611 
Clark's,  with  Fixed  Resistance 

as    Standard    of    Current, 

619 
Copper  -  Zinc-Dilute  -  Sulphuric  • 

Acid.    (See    Simple    Voltaic 

Element) 
— r  Daniell's,  423-436,  461,  478,  484, 

486 
Daniell's,  Chemical  Action  in, 

424,  427,  478 
Daniell's,      Chemical      Energy 

Converted      into      Electric 

Energy  in,  per  Second  per 

Ampere,  478 
Daniell  s.       Compared       with 

Ledanch6  Cell,  461 
Daniell's,  Copper  Deposited  per 

Hour  per  Ampere,  424 
Daniell's,  Copper  Sulphate  Con- 
sumed per  Hour  per  Ampere, 

426 

Daniell's  Depolariser  of,  423 

Daniell's,  B.M.F.  of.  Calculated 

from  Chemical  Action,  478 
Daniell's,  E.M.F.  of,  Method  of 

Maintaining  Constant,  427 
Daniell's,  B.M.F.  of,  Values  of, 

426,  478,  639 
Daniell's,  E.M.F.,  Variation  of, 

with   Density  of  Solutions 

and  Temperature,  426 
Daniell's,  Forms,  of,  481.     (See 

also  Cell,  Callaud,  Gravity, 

Meidinger,  Minotto.) 
DanielPs,  Local  Actions  in,  429, 

430 
Daniell's,   Precautions   in  Con- 
struction of,  426,  428,  430, 

481 
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Cell,  Daniell's,  Precantions  when  Us- 
inff.  426,  427.  485 

Danieli's,  Prevention  of  Copper 

Sulphate  Diffkuing  throngh 
Porous  Partition  of,  490 

Daniell's,  Prevention  of  Forma- 
tion of  Guprio  Oxide  in,  430 

— —  Daniell's,  Resistance  Varies  with 
Constancy  and  Portability, 
481 

Daniell's,  Resistance  of.  Varies 

with  Temperatnre,  486 

—  Daniell's,  Resistances  of  Various 

Forms  of,  485 
Daniell's,  Weight   and  Cost  of 

Materials  Consumed  in,  per 

Board   of  Trade   Unit  Pro- 

daced,  486 
Daniell's,  Weights  of  Materials 

Consumed     per    Hour    per 

1,000  Amperes,  484 
•^—  Daniell's,   Zmo  Consumed   per 

Hour  per  Ampere,  424 
-—  Daniell's,  Zinc  Sulphate  Formed 

per  Hour  per  Ampere,  426 
De  ia  Rue  Silver  Chloride,  Un- 

suitability  of,  for  Practical 

Use,  477 

Depolariser  First  Used  in,  428 

E.O.C.  Dry,  469 

B.C.C.    Dry,    Compared 

Hellesen  Cell,  460 

B.C.C.  Dry,  E.M.F.  of,  460 

Edison-Lalande,  462-465 

Edison-Lalande,   Chemical 

tion  in,  463 
— ^  Edison-Lalande,  Depolariser  of, 

462 

Edison-Lalande,  E.M.F.  of,  464 

Edison-Lalande,  Resistance  of, 

464 
Edison-Lalande,    Weights    and 

Cost  of  Materials  Consumed 

in,  per  Board  of  Trade  Unit 

Produced,  465,  487 

—  Edison-Lalande,      Weights     of 

Materials  Consumed  per 
Hour  per  1,000  Amperes,  484 

with  E.M.F.  Constant  Used  with 

Known  Resistance  for  Cali- 
brating Galvanometer,  621 

E.M.F.    of.     Calculated     from 

Chemical  Action  in,  477-482 

— —  E.M.F.  of,  Compared  with 
E.M.F.  of  Standard  Cell, 
502-610     . 

E.M.F.    of.    Determined,    with 

Voltmeter,  862.  866 

with  E.M.F.    Helping  Current 

May  Abstract  Energy  from 
Circnit.  882 


with 


Ac- 


Cell,  E.M.F.  of,  P.D.  between  Ter- 
minals, Resistance,  and  Cur- 
rent, 364,  880 

E.M.F.  of,  When  Equal  to  Ter- 
minal P.D.,  622 

E.M.F.  of  Different  Types  of, 

426,  440,  444,  446,  451,  458, 
459,  460.  462,  464,  467 

E.M.Fs.     of,     Independent    of 

Shape  and  Size  of  Plates, 
362-364 

with    Back   E.M.F.    Abstracts 

Energy  firom  Circuit,  871,  383 

Gassner  Dry,  468 

Gassner  Dry,  Commercial  Im- 
practicability of,  458 

Gassner  Dry,  E.M.F.  of.  458 

Gravity  Daniell's,  431-483,  436 

Gravity    Daniell's,   Precautions 

when  Using,  482.  486 

Grove's,  438-442,  480,  484,  486, 

627,  650-662 

Grove's,   Chemical    Action    in, 

488,439 

Grove's,  Compared  with  Bun- 
sen's  Cell,  443 

Grove's,  Depolariser  of,  438,  439 

Grove's,  E.M.F.  of,  440 

Grove's,  E.M.F.  Diminishes  with 

Use  of,  441 

Grove's,  E.MF.  of.  Calculated 

from  Chemical  Action,  480 

Grove's,  Formerly  used  in  Tele- 
graphy, 527 

Grove's,  Nitric  Acid  Used   Up 

per  Hour  per  Am^e,  440 

Grove's,  Nitric  Peroxida  Formed 

per  Hour  per  Ampere,  440 

Grove's,  Precautions  when  Us- 
ing, 439,  441 

Grove's,  Resistance  of,  440 

Grove's,    Resistance     Increases 

with  yse  of,  441 

Grove's,   Sulphuric  Acid   Cou- 

sumed'^rHour  per  Ampere, 
440 

Grove's,    Water    Formed     per 

Hour  per  Ampere,  440 

Grove's,  Weights  and  Cost   of 

Materials  Consumed  in,  per 
Hoard  of  Trade  Unit  Pro- 
duced, 486 

Grove's,   Weights   of  Materials 

Consumed  per  Hour  per 
1,000  Amperes,  484 

Grove's,  Zino  Sulphate  Formed 

per  Hour  per  Ampere,  440 

Grove's,    Zinc    consumed    per 

Hour  per  Ampere,  440 

Hellesen  Diy,  458 

Hellesen  Drj,  E.M.F.  of,  459 
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Gell,  Lalande-Gliaperon,  462 

Lalande-Chaperon,  Defects    of, 

468 

Leclanch^,  449-456,  484,  487 

Leclancfa^,  Weights  and  Gost  of 

Materials  Gonsuined  in,  per 
Board  of  Trade  Unit  Pro- 
duced. 487 

Leclanche,  Weights  of  Materials 

Gonsumed  per  Hour  per 
1,000  Amperes,  484 

Ledanch^,  When  Used,  461 

I^clanchi  Agglomerate,  452 

Leclanch6  Agglomerate,  Forma- 

tiou  of  the  Agglomerate,  462 

Leclanchi-Aylmer,  456 

Leclanch^-l^rbier,  452-455 

Leclanch^-Barbier,    Advantages 

of,  454 

Leclanch^-Barbier,  Gomposition 

of  Salt  Used  in,  454 

Leclanch^,  Ghemical  Action  in, 

450 

Leclanch^,      Gompared      with 

Danjell's  Gell,  461 

Leclanch6,  Depolariser  of,  450 

Leclanch6,     Disadvantages    of, 

452 

Leclanch^,  B.M.F.  of,  451 

Leclanch^,     Modifications     of, 

452-456 

— -  Leclanch6,  Precautions  in  Gon- 
stmction  of,  451 

Local  Action,  How  Gaused  in, 

429,480 

Mari^Davy  Mercuric  Sulphate, 

Unsuitability  of,  for  Practi- 
cal Use,  477 

Meidingcr,  431 

Minotto's,  483 

Obach  Dry,  460 

Obach  Dry,  E.M.P.  of,  462 

P.D.    between    Terminals    of, 

Gonstant,  when  Low  Internal 
Besistance,  622 

P.D.   between     Terminals     of. 

Diagram  Showing  None,  384 

Polarisation   of.  Definition    of, 

364 

Positive  Plate  of,  Definition  of, 

376 

Positive  Terminal  of,  Definition 

of,  876 

—  Potassium  Bichromate,  445-448, 
484,  487 

— :- Potassium  Bichromate,  Ghemi- 
cal Action  in,  445 

— —  Potassium  Bichromate,  E.M.F. 
of,  446 

— —  Potassium  Bichromate,  Precau- 
tions when  Using,  445,  447 

U 


Gell,  Potassium  Bichromate,  Weights 
and  Gost  of  Materials  Gon- 
snmed  in,  per  Board  of  Trade 
Unit  Produced,  487 

—  Potassium  Bichromate,  Weights 
of  Materials  Gonsumed  per 
Hour  per  1,000  Amperes,  484 

Putassium    Bichromate,    When 

Used,  447 

Potassium     Bichromate,     with 

Porous  Pot,  446 

Putassium  Bichromate,  without 

Porous  Pot,  445 

Potential  in,  Diagrams  Showing 

Distribution  of,  874-381,  884 

Potential  in.  Uncertainty  as  to 

Method  of  Variation  of,  874 

Potentials     of     Terminals    of, 

Belatively  to  Earth,  875 

Rate  at  which  Ghemical  Energy 

is  Converted  into  Electric 
Energy  in,  361,  880,  882,  383 

Rate  at  which  Electric  Energy 

is  Qiven  to,  or  Taken  flrom, 
Outeide  Gircuit  by,  816,  380, 
882,883 

Rat6  at  which  Electric  Eneiigy 

is  Gon  verted  into  Heat  in, 
"      370,380-384 

Resistence  of,  Ghoice  of  Method 

for  Measuring,  498 

Resistance  of,  Conditions  Gov- 
erning, 434 

Resistance  of,  Measuring  when 

Not  Very  Small,  498 

Resistance  of.  Measuring  when 

Very  Small,  866,  492 

Safety  LimiUtion  of  Maximum 

Ourrent  for,  559 

Secondary.    (See  Accumulator.) 

Short-Gircuiting,  How  to  Avoid 

Possibility  of,  when  Using 
Mercury  Switch-board,  540 

Smee's,  423,  482 

Smee's,    Production    of    Back 

E.M.F.  in,  482 

Storage.    (See  Accumulator.) 

Zinc  and  Copper,  Signs  of  Ter* 

minals  and  Plates  of,  876 

Cells  Abstracting  Energy  AK>m  Out* 
side  Circuit,  Diagram  Show- 
ing, 884,  385 

Ari-angemente  of,  636 

Arrangement  of  Gircuit  Re- 
quiring Least  Number  of,  to 
Give  Fixed  Power  to  External 
Portion^  555 

Arranging    Given  Number  of, 

for  Maximum  Current,  545 

Carbon  Plate  of,  443,  445,  450, 

452,  458,  460,  401 
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Cells,'  Coitamercial  Value  of  Waste 

Products  of,  4S8,  400 
^—  Conditions  for  Commei*cial  Use 

of,  for  Electric  Lighting,  401 

Copper  Oxide  Plate  of;  462,  468 

Copper  Plate  of,  410,  422,  481, 

488,485 
- —  Cost  of  Producing    Board   of 

Trade  Unit  with,  482,  488 
— —  Coupling  with  Mercury  Switch* 

board.  Methods  of,  641 
— ^Distribution    of    Potential   in, 

874-880 
-— Dry,  457-462 
Dry,  Advantages  of,  457,  458 

—  Dry,  Early  Attempts  at   Con- 

struction of,  457 

and  Dvnamo,  Comparative  Cost 

of  Producing  Electric  Encisy 
with,  482-401 

E.M.Fs.  of.  Comparing,  502-510 

Joined  in  Parallel,  Beoies,  and 

Parallel  Series  586-587 

— — Joined  in  Parallel,  E.M.F.  of 
Battery  Formed  of,  688 

Joined  in  Series,  Ourf»  Connect- 
ing Number  of,  and  Current, 
546 

Joined    In    Series,    B.M.F.    of 

Battery  Formed  of,  587 

Leclanch6,     Leclanch6-Barbier, 

and  Aylmer-LeclanchS,  Com- 
parison between,  456 

——Local  Action  in.  Method  of 
Preventing,  420 

Minimum  Number  of,  for  De- 

livering Qiven  Power,  553- 
557 

Minimum  Number  oi^  to  Pro- 
duce Given.  Current  and 
P.D.,  540 

Negative  Plate  of,  410,  423,  431, 

488,  485,  438,  443,  445,  450, 
452,  453,  455,  460,  461,  462 

— >  Number  of,  in  Series  and  Rate 
of  Chemical  Action,  360 

— ^  Platinum  Plate  o^  423,  488,  482 

■' —  Polarising  Rapidly,  Measuring 
Resistance  of,  408 

Positive  or  Zinc  Plate  of,  410, 

423,  431,  433,  435,  438,  445, 
450,  454,  455,  458,  450,  460, 
461.  462,  463 

<— —  Potential  Lost  in,  Oraphical 
Representation  of,  870 

Prices  of  Materials  Consumed 

in,  485 

' Resistances    of.    Methods     of 

Measuring,  402-500 . 

^^-  in  Series,  Diagram  Showing  Dis- 
tribution of  Potential  in,  876 


Cells,  Birfgiti  Fluid,  418,  445,  450,  462 

for  Telegraphy,  527 

Two   Fluid,  423,  433,  438,  448, 

445.  466 

Use  of,  for  Electric  Lighting, 

488-401 

Waste  of  Energy  in,  480,  401 

C.O.S.  Units  Adopted  for  Electrical 
Measurements,  470,  576,  578, 
588,  587,  503 

Units,  Value  of  Ampere,  Ohm, 

and  Volt  in,  470,  578,  £76, 
578,  570,  588,  587,  503 

Charm,  Distribution  of,  224 

— -  Electric,  Meaning  of,  208 

of  Body,  Variation  of  Potential 

with,  208,  200 

Sign  of,  214-231 

Charged  Body,  Introduction  of,  Into 
Conductor,  218 

Cliemlcal  Action  in  Cell,  Calculation 
of  B.M.F.  from,  477-482 

Action  in  Daniell's  Cell,  424, 427, 

478 

——Action  in  Bdison-Lalande  Cell, 
468 

Action  In  Grove's  Cell,  438,  439 

Action  in  Leclanch^  Cell,  450 

Action  in  Potassium  Bichromate 

Cell,  445 

Action  in  Preparation  of  Chro- 
mium Trioxide,  447 

Action  in  SimpleVoltaie  Element, 

418 

Action  in  Sulphuric  Acid  Volta- 
meter, 88 

Action  of  Current,  Rate  of,  In- 
dependent of  Sixe  and  Shape 
of  Apparatus,  17 

Action  Produced  by  One  Ampere 

per  Second,  23,  20,  424,  440, 
465,  478,  484,  588,  508 

.— —  Action,  Rate  of,  and  Number  of 
Cells  in  Series,  860  , 

Action,  Rate  of  Production  of. 

Proportional  to  Current  Pass- 
ing, 14,  22,  861 

Energy,  Conversion  of  Electric 

Ener^  into.  315 

: Energy  Ck)nverted  into  Electric 

Energy  per  Second  \)er  Am- 
pere in  Daniell's  Cell,  478 

Energy,  Rate  at  which  Converted 

into  Electric  Energy  in  Cell, 
861,  380.  882,  383 

Property  of  Current,  Uses  of,  9 

Property  of  Current,  Why  Car- 
rent  Strength  Defined  by,  14 

Chrome  Alum,  Fonnation  of,  in 
Potassium  Bichromate  Cell, 
448 
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Chromic     Acid     GeH.     (See    Cell, 

Fotassinm  Bicliromate.) 

Acid.    {Sea  Chromium  Trioxide.) 

Cliromium  Trioxide  Consumed  in  Cell 

per  Board  of  Trade  Unit  Fro- 

daoed,  Weight  and  Cost  of, 

487 
Trioxide,  Consumed  in  Cell  per 

Hour  per  1,000  Amperes,  484 
~^- Trioxide,   Preparation   of,   445, 

447,448 
— ■-  Trioxide,  Use  of,  as  Depolariser 

in  Cell,  445 
Circuity  Abstraction  of  Energy  from, 

by  Generators,  871,  881 
Arrangement      of.     Requiring 

Jjeast   Number  of  Cells  to 

giye  Fixed  Fower  to  External 

Portion,  555 

Back  E.M.F.  in,  870 

Complete  Elecmo,  Description 

of,  852 

Distribution  of  Potential  in,  876 

Distribution   of  Potential    in, 

with  KM.F.  Oppgaing,  878 
: — >-  Electric,  Analogies  with,  854, 
Electric,     Medoanical  -    Model 

IllufltFating,  866-867 
-i—  External.  Arrangement  of  Bat- 
tery to  Oive  Maximum  Cur- 
rent and  Power  to,  545 
•: External,  Arrangement  of  Part 

of,    to    Receive    Maximum 

Fower,  893 
External,  Conditions  Oovemtng 

Variation  of  Potential  along, 

874,  376 
—  External,  E.M.F.  of,  to  Receive 

Maximum  Fower  from  Given 

Current  Generator.  808 

External,  Rate  at  whiich  Eneivy 

.  Given  to,  or  T^en  from,  by 

Generator,  358,  871,  880-388 
-^^  External,   Receiving  Maximum 

Fower  from  Given  Generator, 

886-398 
External,  with  Opposing  E.M.F. , 

Distribution  of  Potential  in, 

878 
External,  Variation  of  Received 

Power  from  Maximum,  897 
Introducing     Electric    Energy. 

into,  858 
Maintaining  F.D.  between  Ends 

of,  Coa<ttant,  287 
Part   of,    in    which    Potential 

Diminishes  in  Direction-  -of 

Current,  852  . 
Part    of,    in   which    Potential 

Increases    in    Direction  - -of . 

Current,  S53 


Circuit,  Power  Absorbed  in,  Exterior 

to  Generator,  870 
Raising  Potential  of  Eleciaioity 

in,  858 
Rate  of  Introduction  of  Electric 

Eneii^  into,  358 
Rate  of  Production  of  Heat  in, 

81ft-327 

Single,  Definition  of,  877 

•^—Single,  Uniformity  of  Current 

in,  877 
Circuits,  Parallel.  Independence  of 

Currents  in,  625 
Clark's  Cell.    (Su  Cell,  Clark's.) 
Clark,    Latimer,    Proposes    Names 

Ohmad  and  Volt,  578,'  576 
dock  Joulemeter.    {See  Jouleraeter, 

Clock.) 
Coal  Gas,  Transmission  of  Energy  by, 

356 
Coefficient,  Temperature,  and  Specific 

Resistance  of  Conductor,  Re- 
lation between,  267 
Coefficients,  Temnerature,  of  Resist- 
ance of  Metals  and  Alloys, 

264-267 
Coil  and  Iron  Core,  Variation  of  Force 

between,  irith  Positions  of, 

187 
Circular,      Carrying     Current, 

Lines  of  Force  due  to,  71 
Large,     Importance      of,     for 

Tangent  Galvanometer,  100 
Moving,  of  Ayrton  and  Mather's 

Ammeter,  148, 149 
Moving,    Shape  of,  to  Obtain 

Greatest  Torque,  148 
Non-inductive    Resistance,  for 

Large  Currents,  282 
Pendulum,  of  Clock  Joulemeter, 

888 
Plane  oil  and  Axis   of  Needle, 

Test  for  Parallelism  between , 

in  Tangent  Galvanometer,  86 
— -  Position  of.  and  Force  Exerted 

on,  in  Weston  Milamnieter, 

147 
of  Sine  Galvanometer,  Position 

of,  119 

Spinning,   Use    of,    for  Deter- 

.  raining  Unit  of  Resistance, 

572 

Standard  Resistance,  276 

of  Tangent  Galvanometer,  Ad- 
justment of,  85 
of  Tangent  Gkdvanometer,  Posi- 
tion of,  86 
-r —  of  Tangent  Galvanometer,  Why 

Circular,  107 
■;  Coils  for  Commercial  Wheatstone'a 

Bridge,  Values  of,  284 
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Coils  for  DifTerentfal  Galvanometer, 

Constraction  of,  240 
——  for    Differential   Galvanometer, 

Equality  of  Magnetic  Effects 

and  Equality  of  Resistance, 

240 

of  Motor,  843 

of  Ohmmeter,  238 

of  One  B.A.  Unit  of  Besifctance, 

Verification  of,  574 
for  PortableWheatstone's  Bridge, 

Values  of,  287 
of  Proportional   Galvanometer, 

126 
for  Resistance  Boxes,  Values  of, 

288 

of  Shunt  Box,  295,  297 

of  Thomson  Joulemeter,  841-345 

— ~  Resistance,  Description  of,  40 

Resistance,  Earliest  Form,  569 

Resistance,    Kind    and    Gauge 

of  Wire  Employed  in,  281, 

282 
Resistance,  Magnetic  Action  in, 

281 
Resistance,  Mode  of  Winding, 

280-288 
Resistance,  Specific  Resistance 

and    Temperature  Variation 

of  Materials  of,  271 
— -  Resistance,  Variation  and  Meas- 
urement of  Temperature  of, 

280,281 

Resistance,  When  Used,  278 

Combined  Resistance,  Definition  of, 

291 
Gumbustion,  Measurement  of  Heats 

of,  478,  481 
Connnercial  Efilcieucy  of  Generator, 

and  of  Blotor,  Definition  of, 

406 
Efficiency  of  Transmission,  De- 
finition of,  409 

Forms  of  Wattmeters,  831 

Commutator,  Descriptim  of,  842 
of  Eliliu  Thomson  Joulemeter, 

848  848 
Comparing  E.M.Fs.  of  Cells,  50*2-510 

(Se0  also  Measuring  E.M.F.) 
P.Ds.  by  Current  Method,  176 

(Su  aJso  Measuring  P.D.) 

Quantities  of  Electricity,  211 

Resistances    in      Parallel     by 

Differential     Galvanometer, 

238 
—  Resistances  in  Parallel  by  Wheat- 
stone's  Brid£»,  241-258 
Resistances  in  Series,  177,  184, 

186 
— —  Resistances  by  Simple  Snbstita- 

tion,886 


Comparing  Resistances.  (See  ol^ 
Measuring  Resistance.) 

Comparison  Coils  of  Wheatstone's 
Bridge,  285»  287 

Compass  Needle,  Conditions  Govern- 
ing Rate  of  Vibration  of,  79 

Needle,  Connection  between  De- 
flection of,  and  Direction  of 
Current  Round,  84 

Needle,  Mapping  Out  Lines  of 

Force  with,  76 

~— •  Needle,  Measuring  Strength  of 
Magnetic  Field  with,  79 

Needle,  Method    of  Increasing 

Moment  of  Inertia  of,  79 

Needle    Showing    Direction   of ^ 

Current  through  Magnifying 
Spring  Ammeter,  138 

Conducting  Case,  Advantage  of  En- 
closing Electrical  Apparatus 
in,  197,  200 

Case  Surrounding  Charged  Body, 

Conditions  Governing  Screen- 
ing Action  of,  223 

Case,  Testing    Power    of,    as 

Electrostatic  Screen,  198 

Cases  Necessary  for  Electro- 
static Voltmeters,  198 

Cases,  Various  Forms  of,  197-200 

System,  Condition  for  Unifonn 

Potential  at  All  Partes,  166 

Transparent  Varnish,  Composi- 
tion of,  200 

Transparent  Varnish,    Use    of, 

166, 192, 199 

Conduction,  Definition  of,  ^18 

Body  Electrified  by,  Definition 

of,  218 

Conductivities  of  Bquivaleut'  Co^ii- 
ductor  and  of  Branch  Cir- 
cuits, 292,  293 

Relative  Electric  and  Heat,  per 

Cubic  Unit,  275 

Conductivity,  Definition  of,  14,  274 

Electric    and    Heat,     Relative 

Diminution  of,  275 

of  Silver,  274 

Percentage,  of  Copper,  Defini- 
tion of,  274 

Proposed  iJnit  of,  274 

Conductor,  Charge  Induced  on,  by 
Inti-odnction  of  Charged 
Body,  218 

Closed  Hollow,  Force  Produced 

Inside,   by   Current    along, 
197 

-—Closed,  ICo  Force  Inside,  due 
to  Exterior  Electiification, 
196 

— —  Conditions  Affecting  Resistance 
of|  258-271 
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Conductor  with  Current  Fasafng  and 

Magnet,  Force  Exerted  Be> 

tween,  8, 129 
Effect  of  Changing  Shape  of,  on 

Cunent,  173 
Electrified  by  Conduction  or  In- 
duction, 218 
Equivalent,  and  Branch  Cirouits, 

Conductivities  of,  292,  293 
No  Electricity  at  Best   Inside, 

209 
P.D.  Maintained  Constant   be- 

tv9eea  two  Points  of,  158,  510 
Position  of,  for  Magnet  to  Exert 

Greatest  Force  on,  129 

Potential  of,  Definition  of,  200 

Potential   of,  and  Quantity  of 

Electricity  on,  206-231 
Quantity    of    Electricity     on, 

Definition  of,  212 
Ratio  of  P.D. to  Current  through. 

Constant,  170 
Reduced  Length  of,  Definition 

of,  568 
Resistance  of.  Varies  with  Cross 

Section,  254,  257 
Resistance     of.     Varies     with 

Lepgth,  258-256 
Resistance     of.     Varies      with 

Material,  254,  257-262 
Resistance  of,  Varies  with  Tem- 
perature, 238,  254,  262-271 

Wamied  by  Current,  5,  8,  318 

Conductors    in   Parallel,    Combined 

Resistance  of,  292 
Parallel,    Resistances    of,    and 

Currents  Passing,  288 
Parallel,  Ratio  of  Currents  in, 

to  Current  in  Main,  295 

P.D.  between,  Definition  of,  161 

P.D.  between,  How  Shown,  161 

P.D.  between.  When  One  Sur- 
rounds the  Other,  218 
— ^  Specific  Resistances  and  Tem- 
perature Coefilcients  of,  267 
With      Negative      Temperature 

Change  of  Resistance,   207, 

269,  271,  812 
With  No  Temperature  Change  of 

Resistance,  269 
With  Small  Temperature  Change 

of  Resistance,  266-271 
Constant    and    Uniform,    Difference 

between,  NoUf  153 
— -  E.M.F.,  522 
for  Tangent  Galvanometer,  a.d. 

1891-1900, 104 

P.D.,  622 

Construction  of  Galvanometer  Scale 

Giving     Relative      Current 

Strengths,  58 


ConBtraction  of  Galvanometers  with 
Angular  Defiection  Directly 
Proportional  to  Current,  124 

of  Plug  Resistance  Boxes,  277 

of  Shunt  Boxes,  295,  304 

of  Sulphuric  Acid  Voltameter,  38 

of  Tangent  Galvanometer  Scale, 

88 

of  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  246 

Controlling  Field  on  Galvanometer 
Needle  having  Very  Small 
Deflections,  126 

Field  on  Galvanometer  Needle, 

When  Unifonn,  80,  81, 126 

Force,  Calibrating  Sine  Galvano- 
meter, by  Altering  Direction 
of,  128 

and  Deflecting  Forces  on  Gal- 
vanometer Needle,  70,  81, 
102,  111 

Force  in  Ammeters,  Comparison 

of  Methods  of  Exerting,  128 

Force  of  Earth  on  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer, Alteration  of,  103 

Force,  Total,  ou  Tkngent  Gal- 
vanometer, Determination  of, 
104 

Cooper's  Modification  of  Eahle's  H 
Foim  of  Clark's  Cell,  474 

Copper  and  Silver,  Comparative 
Rates  of  Electric  Deposition 
of,  28 

Atomic  Weight  of,  27 

Deposited   in    Voltameter,    per 

Second,  per  Ampere,  27 

Electrochemical  Equivalent  of. 

Variation  of,  with  Area  and 
Temperature,  28 

Percentage     Conductivity     of. 

Definition  of,  274 

Plate  of  Cells,  419,  421,  481,  433, 

485.  (See  also  Plate,  Copper. ) 

Relative     Electric    and     Heat 

Conductivities  of,  275 

Resistance   of,  per   Centimetre 

Cube  and  per   Inch   Cube, 
259 

Resistance  of,  per  Foot   Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 

Resistance  of,  and  Temperature, 

Equations  Connecting,  265 

Resistance,  Percentage  Varia- 
tion of,  per  1°C.,  266 

Resistance,    Variation  of,  with 

Density,  258,  NoU,  312 

Temperature  Coefficient  of,  265, 

266 

•»>-  Oxide  Consumed  in  Edison- 
Lalande  Cell  per  Board  of 
Tiude  Unit  Produced,  Weight 
and  Cost  of,  465,  487 
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Copper  Oxide  OoDsnmed  in  Edison* 

Lalande  Cell  per  Hour  per 

1,000  Amperes,  484 

Oxide  Plate  of  Cell,  462,  463 

Sulphate  consumed  in  Daniell's 

Cell  per  Board  of  Trade  Unit 

Produced,  Weij;ht  and  Cost 

of,  486 
Sulphate  Consumed  in  Danleirs 

Cell    per    Hour    per  1,000 

Amperes,  425,  484 
Sulphate,      Diffusion      of, 

Daniell's  Cell,  480 
Sulphate,    Heat    Absorbed 

Decomposition  of,  478 

Voltameter,  10 

Voltameter,  When  Used,  26 

Cost  and  Weights  of  Materials  Con- 
.  sumed  in  Cells  per  Boaitl  of 

Trade  Unit  Produced,  486, 487 

Comparativc,'of  Using  Cells  aiui 

Dynamo,  482 
of  Producing   Board  of  Trade 

Unit,  488,  491 
of  Producing  Board  of  Trade 

Unit,    with  .  Battery,    Con- 
ditions Governing,  482 
Coulomb,  Definition  of,  579 
Coulombmeter,  Definition  of,  848 
Crumpton  Standard  Resistance  Used 

in  Measuring  Current,  520 
Cupric  Oxide,  Preventing  Formation 

of,  in  Daniell's  Cell,  430 
Current,  Absolute    Electromagnetic 

Unit  of.  Definition  of,  575 

Alternating,  Definition  of,  828 

and  Given  Number  of  Cells  in 

Series,  Curve  Connecting,  546 
and    P.D.,     Given,    Minimum 

Number  of  Cells  to  Produce, 

549 
Best  Cell  to  Produce  Strong,  for 

Short  Time,  447 

Board  of  Trade  Standard  of,  594, 

595 
Calories,  Resistance,  and  Time, 

Relation  between,  818,  324 
Change  in,  and  Diminution  from 

Maximum   of  Power   Given 

by,  897 
Choice  of  Method  for  Measuring, 

9-14 
Decomposition    of   Liquid   by, 

4,10 
Deflection  of  Magnet  by,  3,  5, 

84,69 
Direction  of,  in  Cells,  423,  424, 

427,  438,  439,   445,   446,  450, 

463 

—  Direction   of   Flow,    Definition 

o^  2,  81 


Current,  Direction  of,  How  Deter- 
mined, 84, 184 

Direction    of,     and    Magnetic 

Polarity,     Connection      be- 
tween, SO 

Dii^ection   of.   When  Necessary. 

to  Know,  184 

Density,  Definition  of,  483 

Electric,  Compared  with  Cur- 
rent of  Water,  2,  5,  13,  152, 
318,  853,  854 

Electric,  What  is  Meant  by,  2 

of  Gaa,  Measurement  of  Distri- 
bution of  Pressure  in,  158 

Generator,  Arrangement  of,   to 

give  Maximum  Power  to  Ex 
ternal  Circuit,  805 

Generator,  Commercial    EflAc- 

iency  of,  406 

Generator,  Electrical  EflSciency 

of,  400   ' 

Generator  with  K.M.F.  Helping 

May  Abstract  Energy,  881 

Generator,  E.M.F^  of,  and  Loss 

of  Power  in  Electric  Trans- 
mission, 410 

Generator,  EM.F.  of,  Definition 

of,  869 

Generator,  External  Circuit  Re- 
ceiving Maximum  Power 
from,  885-895 

Generator,  Finding  Circuit  Re- 
ceiving Maximum  Power 
from,  891 

Generator,  Measuring  E.M.F.  of, 

369 

Generator  of  Fixed  E.M.F.  and 

Resistance  giving    External 
Circuit  Maximum  Power,  889 

Generator,  Power  Absorbed  in 

Circuit  Exterior  to,  870 

Generator,  Power  Developed  by, 

358 

Generator,  Power  Developed  l»y, 

Equals  Current  into  E.M.F. 
of,  870 

Generator  with  Variable  E.M.F., 

369 

Generator,  Work  done  by ,167,359 

Heat  Produced  by,  5,  9,  318 

Increase  of,  in  Main  by  Apply- 
ing Shunt,  298 

in  Battery,  P.D.  between  Ter- 
minals, E.M.F.  and  Resist- 
ance, 864 

in  Battery,  Proportional  to  Chem- 
ical Action,  859 

in  Cell  in  Terms  of  P.D.,  E.M.F., 

and  Resistance,  864,  880-883 

in  Circuit,  P.D.  between  Ter- 
minals, and  Power,  370 
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Current  in  Circnit,  Uniform  Strength 
of,  162.  877 

in  Danielrs  Cell,  Variation  of, 

with  Temperatare,  480 

in  Galvanometer  and  Deflection 

of  Needle,  45,  84, 112, 124, 127 

in    Galvanometer    and    Force 

Keeping  Needle  at  Best,  70 

in  Tangent  Galvanometer  with 

Earth's  Control,  Formula 
Giving,  108 

—  in  Generator,  Ratio  of,  to  Power 
Developed,  870 

in  Magnifying  Spring  Ammeter 

Proportional  to  Angular  De- 
flection, 187 

in  Simple  Voltaic  Element,  Cause 

of  iMminution  of,  421     - 

in  Voltameter,  Direction  of,  88 

Magnetisation  of  Iron  by,  8, 5, 85 

Maximum,      for    Cell,    Safety 

Limitation  of,  559 

- — Maximum,  through  Given'Ex- 
temal  Resistance,  Arrange- 
ment of  Given  Number  of 
Cdls  to  Produce,  545 

Measured  by  Chemical  Property, 

14-28 

Measuring,  Board  of  Trade  In- 
struments for,  588 

Measuring  with  Ammeter,  127. 

(See  also  Ammeter.) 

Measuring    with    Clark's    Cell 

and  Known  Resistance,  519 

Measuring  with  Copper  Volta- 
meter, 10,  26 

Measuring  with  Silver  Volta- 
meter, 23-26,  595 

Measuring  with  Voltmeter  and 

Fixed  Resistance,  189 

Measuring,     Instruments     for. 

(See  Ammeter,  Calorimeter, 
iilectromagnet.  Galvano- 
meter, GsJvanoscope,  Volta- 
meter.) 

Measuring  Rate .  of  Heat  Pro- 
duced by,  819 

Measuring,  Standard  Resistance 

Used  in,  520 

Measuring.    (See  also  Measuring 

Current.) 

Method   of   Comparing    P.Ds., 

176 

P.D.   to    Send,    round    Entire 

Circuit  Constant  for  Given 
Battery,  861 

Power,  and  P.D.,  Relation  be- 
tween, 827 

— —  Primary,  Direction  of,  in  Expe- 
rimental Voltaic  Element, 
423 


Current,  Production  of,  156.  (SuoUb 
Battery,  Cell,  and  Current- 
Generator.) 

Production    of,    between    Twe 

Conductors,  161 

Properties  of,  8 

Property  of,  Best  to  Measure 

Strength  by,  20 

— "—  Proportional  to  Rate  of  Chemical 
Aetlon,  22,  861 

Ratio  of  P.D.  to.  Constant  for 

given  Conductor,  170 

Ratio    of   P.D.   to,   for    given 

Conductor,     Experimentally 
Determined,  171 

Reversing  Direction  of,  without 

Altering  Value,  87 

Secondary,     Direction    of,     in 

Experimental    Voltaic    Ele- 
ment, 428 

Strength,  Definition  of.  23 

Unit  of.    (See  Ampere.) 

Unit  of,  Aim  of  B.A.  Commit- 
tee in  Choosing,  576 

Uses  of  Diflbrent  Properties  of, 

9 

Variation  of  Effect  of  Shunt  on 

with    Change    of    External 
Resistance,  299 

Variation    of    Light    of   Glow 

Lamp  with  Change  of,  490 

Variation   of,    with    Change    of 

Back  E.M.P.,  372 

of  Water  Coniitfired  with  Electric 

Current,  2,  5,  13,  152,  313, 
363,  364 

of  Water,  How  Maintained,  156 

of  Water  and   Loss  of  Head, 

163-156 

of  Water,  Work  Done  by,  813 

Electric,  Work  Done  by,  813 

Voltmeter."   (See  Voltmeter.) 

Currents,  Eddy  or  Foucault,  147 

in  Armature  or  Blihu  Thomson 

Joulemeter,    Directions    of, 
344 

in  Batteries  with  Different  Ar- 
rangements of  Cells,  537 

in  Elihu  Thomson  Joulemeter 

Proportional     to    Magnetic 
Fields  Produced,  846 

in  Parallel  Circuits,  Independ- 
ence of,  525 

in  Parallel  Conductors,  Ratio  of, 

to  Current  in  Main,  295 

in    6hunt    and    Galvanometer, 

Ratio  between,  290 

in    Shunt    and    Galvanometer 

Ratio    of    each    to    Whole 
Current,  290] 

Local,  429 
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Carrents  Passing  tlu'ough  Two  Con* 
ductora  in  ParaUel,  Measure- 
ment of,  288 

--~  Through  Two  Conductors  in 
ParaUel  Inversely  Propor- 
tional to  Resistances,  238 

Onnre,  Calibration.  {See  Calibration 
Curve.) 

^—  Connecting  Galvanometer  De- 
flection and  Current,  62 

— —  Connecting  Power  Received  by 
External  Circuit  with  its 
Resistance,  401,  402 

^—  Connecting  Rate  of  Flow  of 
Water  with  Loss  of  Head,  168 

— —  How  General  Cliaraeter  of  Re- 
sult Obtained  Shown  by,  56 

——.Recording  Results  of  I^peri- 
meut  for  Calibrating  Gal- 
vanometer, 62 

—  Showing  Current  Giving  Maxi- 
mum Power  to  External 
Circuit,  887 

Curves,  Choice  of  Abscissie,  Ordinates 
and  Units  for,  67 

Connecting  Variation  of  Resist- 
ance of  Metals  with  Tem|)er- 
.  ature,  264,  265 

Drawing,  on  Squared  Paper,  51 

How  Drawing  of.  Corrects  Re- 
sults of  Experiments,  55 

Results  of  Intermediate  Untried 

Experiments  Obtainable 

fh>m,  55 

Showing  Tests  on  Three  Types 

of  LeclanchS  Cell,  456 

Cylinder,  Zinc  Plates  of  Cells  in  Form 
'     of,  431,  455,  461 


Daniell's  Cell.    (See  Cell,  Daniell's.) 

Use  of  Depolariser,  423 

D'Arsonval  Galvanometer,  Modifica- 
tions of,  144-151 

•——  Galvanometer,  Principle  of,  130 

Davy's  Work  on  Electrical  Resistance 
of  Metals,  568 

Dead  Beat,  Meaning  of,  134 

— —  Beatness  of  various  Forms  of 
Ammeters,  184,  147, 149 

Decomposition  of  Liquid  by  Electric 
Current,  4, 12,  20,  859 

De-electrifying  Ebonite,  216 

Deflecting  Field  on  Galvanometer 
Needle,  When  Uniform,  80 

«■—  and  Controlling  Forces  on  Gal- 
vanometer Needle,  70,  81, 
102,  111 


Deflecting  Force  and  Galvanometer 
Needle,  Methods  of  Keeping 
Angle  between  Constant,  113 

— —  Foi*ce  on  Galvanometer  Needle, 
When  Current  Directly  Pro- 
portional to,  70, 137,  147 

Force,    When    Proportional   to 

Sine  of  Angle  between  Body 
and  Controlling  Force,  112 

Deflection,  Angular,  of  Magiiifyiiig 
Spring  Ammeter  Propor- 
tional to  Curi-ent.  187 

Best,    to    use     with    Tangent 

Galvanometer,  90 

of    Galvanometer    Needl?    and 

Current  Connection  l«- 
tween,  45,  84, 112,  124, 127 

of  Magnet  by  Electric  Current^  8, 

5,  84,  69 

-— —  of  Tangent  Galvanometer  Inde- 
pendent of  Strength  and 
Length  of  Needle,  91 

— —  on  Bridge  Galvanometer,  Mean- 
ing of,  253 

Deflectional  Electrometer,  Principle 
of,  162 

Voltmeter,  Calibrating,  183 

Wattmeter,  332 

Deflections  of  Tangent  Galvanometer 
Controlled  only  by  Earth's 
Magnetism,  Values  in  Am- 
Iteres  of.  102 

Density,  Current,  Definition  of,  483 

Electric,  224-231 

of  Copper,  Vaiiation  of  Specific 

Resistance  witli,  258,  Note, 
312 

Quantity,  and  Potential,  Ex- 
amples Showing  Difference 
Between,  226 

Depolariser,  First  Use  of,  423 

of  Daniell's  Cell,  423 

of  Dry  Cells,  458,  459,  461 

of  Edison-Lalande  Cell,  462 

of  Grove's  Cell,  458,  439 

of  Lechinch^  Cell,  450 

of  Potassium   Bichromate  Cell, 

445 

Deprez'  Moving  Coil  Galvanometer, 
Principle  of,  130 

•  Proportional         Galvanometer, 

Principle  of,  125 

Desiccator,  Description  of,  25 

Detachment,  Foi'ce  of,  in  Magnetic 
Expieriments,  How  Aft'ected 
by  Character  of  Surfaces,  66 

Detector,  Calibrating,  by  Comparison 
with  Tangent  Galvanometer, 
108 

Definition  of,  109 

Difference  of  Potentials.    (See  F.D.) 
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Differential  Galvanometer,  238.  (See 
also  Galvanometer,  Differen- 
tial.) 

Gearing  of  Supply  Meter,  840 

Direct  Readmg  Galvanometer,  Defini- 
tion of,  127 

— -  Beading  Electrostatic  Voltmeter, 
Gonstmction  of  Scale  for,  180 

Direction  of  Current,  Meaning  and 
Definition  of,  2,  81 

of  Current,   How   to    Reverse 

withont  altering  Value  of,  87 

—  of  Current,  when  Necessary  to 
Enow,  184 

of  Current  Shown  with  Per- 
manent Magnet,  Magnifying 
Spring,  and  Moving  Coil  Am- 
meters, 134, 186, 145 

Disconnecting  Ammeter,  Besnlt  of, 
181, 183 

Voltmeter,  Result  of,  181, 183 

Dissimilar  Magnetic  Poles,  Action 
between,  69 

Distribution  of  Charge,  224 

of  Magnetism  in  Magnet,  63 

of  Potential  in  Battery,  374 

Dom,  Ohm  Determined  by,  682 

Dry  Cells,  457-462 

Duncan,  Rowland,  and  Kimball,  Ohm 
Determined  by,  588 

Dynamo  and  Galvanic   Cells,  Com- 

Eirative  Cost  of  Producing 
lectric  Energy  with,  482- 
491 

Cost    of   Producing  Board    of 

Trade  Unit  with,  488 
Dyne,  Definition  of,  NoU^  317 


E 


"Earth,"  Definition  of,  162 

Potentials  of  Terminals  of  Cell 

Relatively  to,  875 

Earth's  Controlling  Force  on  Tangent 
Galvanometer,  Variation  of, 
with  Place  and  Year,  103 

Electrification,  IGO 

Magnetic  Field,  Method  of  Neu- 
tralising, 78 

— -  Magnetic  force.  Disturbing  Ac- 
tion of,  on  Another  Mag- 
netic Field,  77 

Potential,  Arbitrary  Value   of, 

160 

Earthing,  Definition  of,  162 

Ebonite,  Electrification  of,  214 

B.C.O.  Dry  Cell,  459.  {See  also  Cell, 
B.C.O.  Dry.) 

Eddy  Cnrrents,  Meaning  of,  147 

V* 


Edison-Lalande   Cell,  462.    (See  also 
Cell,  Edison-Lalande.) 

Efiiciency,  Definition  of,  405 

How  Expressed,  405 

— -  Commei-cial,  of  Generator  and 
of  Motor,  406 

Commercial,    of   Transmission, 

409 

'—  Electrical,  of  Generator  and  of 
Motor,  406 

Electrical,  and  Ratio  of  Power 

Received  to  Maximum  Power 
Beceivable.  412 

Electrical,  Obtained  with  Given 

Number  of  Cells  Arranged  to 
Give  Greatest  Power  to  Fixed 
External  Circuit,  548 

Electrical,    of  Transmiaslon  of 

Energy,  409 

High  Electrical,  How  to  Trans- 
mit Power  with,  410 

Electric  Arc    {See  Arc.) 

Charge.    {See  Charge.) 

Circuit    (5«  Circuit.) 

Conductivity.  fSee  Conductivity.) 

Conductor.    {See  Conductor.) 

Current.    {See  Current.) 

Density.  {See  Density,  Electric.) 

Energy.    {Su  Energy,  Electric.) 

Lighting.  (See  Lighting,  Elec- 
tric) 

Potential    {See  Potential) 

Power.    {See  Power.) 

Resistance.    {See  Resistance.) 

Spark  Proves  Existence  of  P.D., 

161 

Transmission.  (See  Transmission, 

Electric.) 

Electrical  Apparatus  Enclosed  in 
Conducting  Case,  197 

Efiiciency.    {See  Efiiciency,  Elec-' 

tricaL) 

Standards.  (See  Standards,  Elec- 
trical.) 

Units.    (See  Units,  Electrical.) 

Electricity,  Gnange  of.    (See  Charge.) 

Comparing  Quantities  of,  211 

in  Body,  Testing  Sign  of,  215^  221 

None  at  Rest  Inside  Conductor, 

209 

Quantity  of,  Definition  of,  208, 

209,  212 

Quantity    of,    in    Fixed    Con-" 

ductor  P»)portional  to  its 
Potential,  211 

Quantity     of,      Produced     by 

Rubbing  Two  Bodies  To- 
gether, 214 

——Tendency  of,  to  Pass  between 
Conductors  Differing  in  Po* 
tential.  How  Shown,  161 
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Electrification  by  Conduction  and 
Induction,  Definition  of,  218 

of  Body,  Alteration  of  Potential 

with  Amount  of,  209 

of  Body,  Testing  Sign  of,  215^ 

221 

of  Ebonite  and  Cat's  Fur  when 

Rubbed  Together,  216 

of  the  Earth,  160 

of  Leaves  of  Qold-leaf  Electro- 

Bcope,  221 

Electrocheinical  Equivalents  of 
Copper  and  Zinc,  27,  28 

Electro-Dynamometer,  Principle  of, 
675 

Electrolysis,  Faraday's  Experiments 
on,  27 

of  Dilute   Sulphuric  Acid,  32, 

Note,  62 

Electrolyte,  Decomposed  into  Ions, 
S3 

Electrolytic  Action  Produced  in 
Given  Time  by  Given  Cur- 
rent, Conditions  Governing 
Amount  of,  27,  488 

Electromagnet,  Description  of,  10, 17 

Electromagnetic  System  of  Units, 
Absolute,  571.  (See  also 
Absolute  Electromagnetic 
System.) 

Electrometer,  Ayrton  and  Mather 
Zero,  164,  181.  {See  also 
Voltmeter,  Zero  Electro- 
static.) 

Zero  Type  of,  168 

Electrometers,  Types  of,  162 

Electromotivj)  Force.    (See  E.M.F.) 

Electromotor  and  Thermo-pile,  Use 
of,  for  Conversion  of  Energy, 
JTote,  563 

Series  or  Single  Circuit,  Defin- 
ition of,  NoU,  371 

Electronegative  and  Electropositive 
Ions,  Definition  of,  S3 

Electroscope,  Gold-leaf,  191-196,  219- 
222 

Gold-leaf,  Calibration  of,  194 

Gold-leaf,  Construction  of,  192 

Gold-leaf,  Divergence  of  Leaves 

and  Diameter  uf  Case,  195 

Gold-leaf,    Law  of.   Conditions 

Governing,  194 

Gold-leaf,  P.D.  between  Leaves 

and  their  Divergence,  194 

Gold-leaf,  Precaution  when  Not 

in  Use,  193 

Gold-leaf,  Sensibility  of,  194 

Gold-leaf,     Testing      Sign     of 

Charge  and  Potential  with, 
219 

Qold-leaf,  When  Used,  191 


Electroflcopes  with  Lead  Foil  Leaves, 
When  Used,  196 

Electrostatic  Action,  Exterior,  Poten- 
tial Inside  Closed  Conductor 
Due  to,  197 

Action,  Exterior,  Produces   no 

Force  Inside  Closed  Conduc- 
tor, 196 

Action,  Inside,  Screening  Out- 
side Space  from,  222 

System  of  Units,  Absolute,  571 

Voltmeter.  Zero,  164, 179 

Elemenih^Bimple  Voltaic.  (See  Simple 
Voltaic  Element.) 

Elihu  Thomson  Joulemeter.  (See 
Jonlemeter,  Thomson.) 

E.M.F.  Back,  Change  of,  and  Varia- 
tion of  Current,  872 

Back,  Definition  of,  371 

Back,  of  External  Circuit  Re- 
ceiving Maximum  Power 
from  Given  CuiTent-Geuera- 
tor,  393 

Back,  in  Simple  Voltaic  Element, 

Cause  of,  420 

Back,  In  Simple  Voltaic  Element, 

Experiment  to  Find  Seat  of, 
421 

Back,  in  Smee's  Cell,  482 

Back,  Methods  of  Measuring,  371 

Back,  of  Circuit  Receiving  Maxi- 
mum Power  from  Given 
Current-Generator,  893 

Back  of  Electric  Arc,  Difficulty 

of  Determining,  372 

Back,  to  Produce  most  Rapiil 

Transformation    of  Bnei-gy, 
393-395 

Constant,  522 

of  Battery,  Definition  of,  861 

of  Battery,  Conditions  Govern- 
ing, 861 

of  Battery,  Definition  of,  361 

of  Battery,  Measuring,  365 

of  Battery,  P.D.  between  Ter- 
minals, Resistance  and  Cur- 
rent, 364,  380-883 

E.M.FS.  of  Batteries  with  Cells  Joined 
in  Series,  Parallel,  and  Paral- 
lel-Series, 537,  538 

E.M.F.  of  Cell,  Calculated  Arom 
Chemical  Action.  477-482 

of  Cell,  Determined  with  Volt- 
meter, 862,  865 

of  Cell,  Effect  of  Amalgamating 

Zinc  on,  430 

of  Cell,  Effect  of  Polarisation  on, 

8Gi 

of  Cell   Helping    or    Opposing 

Current,  uistribution  of  Po- 
tential in  CeU,  374-881,  884 
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E.M.F.  of  Cell  Independent  of  Size 
and  Shape  of  Plates,  802-864 

of  Cell,  Measuremeut   of,  862^ 

865,477 

of  Cell,  When  Equal  to  Tenninal 

P.D.,  622 

of  Bunsen's  Cell,  444 

of  Burnley  Dry  CJell,  460 

of  Clark's  Coll,  467,  470,  474, 

588,  589,  594 

of  Clark's  Cell,  EflTect  of  Send- 
ing too  Laige  a  Current  on, 
477 

of  Clark's   Cell,  Potentiometer 

Method  of  Graduating  Volt- 
meter in  terms  of,  516 

— i^of  Clark's  Cell,  Temperature 
Variation  of,  475 

of    Clark's    Cell,    Temperature 

Variution     of.    Affected    by 
Method  of  Construction,  475 

of  Daniell's  Cell,  and  of  Modifi- 
cations, 426,  480,  478,  539 

—  of  Daniell's  Cell  Calculated  from 
Chemical  Action,  478 

of   DanieU's    Cell,   Method    of 

Maintaining  Constant,  427 

of  Daniell's  Cell,  Variation  of, 

with   Density   of   Solutions 
and  Temperature,  426 

of  B.C.C.  Cell,  460 

of  Edison-Lalande  Cell,  464 

of  Oassner  Dry  Cell,  458 

: of  Grove's  Cell,  440 

of  Grove's  Cell  Calculated  from 

Chemical  Action,  480 

of  Grove's  Cell  Diminishes  with 

Use  441 

of  Hellesen  Dry  Cell,  459 

of  Leclanch^  Cell,  and  of  Moditi- 

cations,  451 

of  Obach  Dry  Cell,  462 

of  Potassium  Bichromate  Cell, 

446 

of    Simple     Voltaic    Element, 

Causes  of  Diminution  of,  420 

of  Simple  Voltaic  Element,  Ex- 
periment to  Show  Fall  of, 
when  Current  Sent,  420 

of  Smee's  Cell,  Calculating,  482 

E.M.Fs.  of  Cells,  Comparing,  502-510 

E.M.F.  of  Any  Current-Generator, 
Definition  of,  869 

— —  of  Current-Genei-ator,  Increase 
of,  with  Power  Transmitted 
for  Same  Efficiency,  410 

of  Cunrent-Gienerator,  Measuring 

when  Variable,  369 

of  External  Circuit,  Receiving 

Maximum  Power  from  Given 
Current-Generator,  893 


Eneigy,  Board  of  Trade  Unit  of, 
349,  488, 491 

Chemical,  Apparatus  for  Trans- 
forming, into  Electric  Energy, 
358,  859 

Chemical,  Conveited  into  Elec- 
tric Enenry  per  Second  per 
Ampere  in  Daniell's  Cell, 
478 

•—  Chemical,  Conversion  of  Elec- 
tric Energy  into,  815 

Chemical,  Bate  at  which  Con> 

verted  into  Electric  Energy 
in  Cell,  861,  880,  382,  383 

Electric,  Abstraction    of,  from 

Circuit  by  Current-Genera- 
tors, 871,  381 

Electric,  Apparatus  for  Con- 
verting into  Other  Nun-Heat 
Energy,  315,  371 

Electric,  Apparatus  for  Intro- 
ducing into  Circuit,  358,  359 

Electric     Comparative   Cost  of 

Producing  with  Galvanic 
Cells  and  with  Dynamo,  482- 
491 

Electric,  Heat,  and  Mechanical, 

Conversion  of,  314 

-. Electric,    Conversion    of    Heat 

Enei^y  into,  with  Thermo- 
pile, Note,  563 

Electrical  Efficiency  of  Trans- 
mission of,  409 

Electrical  Efficiency  of  Trans- 
mission, How  to  Make  Large, 
410 

•* —  Electric,  Liberated  by  Chemical 
Action  in  Cell,  Calculation  of 
E.M.F.  from,  477 

Electric,  Measuring  Amount  of. 

Given  to  Circuit,  334-349 

Electric,  Measuring  Heat  Equi- 
valent of,  319 

Electric,  Meter.  (See  Joule- 
meter.) 

Electric,  Rate  at  which    Given 

to,  or  Taken  from  External 
Circuit  by  Current  Genera- 
tor, 358,  371,  380-383 

Electric,  Bate  at  which  Chemi- 
cal Energy  is  Converted  into, 
in  Cell,  361,  880,  382,  383 

Electric,  Rate  at  which  Con- 
veited into  Heat  in  Cell,  318, 
370,  380-884 

Electric,  Rate  of  Conversion  of, 

into  other  Non-Heat  Energy, 
370,  371 

Electric,  Transmission  of,  352 

"-—  Electric,  Transmission  of,  Model 
lUustratiug  855,  357 
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Energy,  Electric,  Unit  of,  817,  849 
Heat,  Production  of,  in  Trans- 
formation   of  Energy,   404, 

411 
Heat,  Bate    of  Conversion   of 

Electric  Energy  into,  818- 

824,  870,  880-884 
— —  Mechanical,       Conversion      of 

Energy  of  Current  into,  814 
Transmission  of,    Methods  of, 

862,854,856,867 
Equilibiiom  of  Galvanometer  Needle, 

Conditions  of,  82,  111 
Erg,  Definition  of,  Note,  817 

Meter,  834 

Ergs  par  Second,  Value  of  Watt  in, 

826 
Value  of  Joule  and   Board  of 

Trade  Unit  in,  817,  849 
Evershed  Gravity  Control  Ammeter, 

Latest  Form,  142 
Gravity  Control  Ammeter,  Scale 

of,  144 
Examples   on  E.M.F.  of  Batteries, 

Ixzxi-lxxxvii ;  867-868 
on  Consumption  of  Materials  in 

Daniell's  Cells,  cxiii-cxvii ; 

4S(M87 
on  Grove's  Cells,  cxviil-cxxiv ; 

442-443 
on  Consumption  of  Materials  in 

Ledanch^      Cells,      cxxxi- 

cxxxv;  466-457 
on  Consumption  of  Materials  in 

Potassium  Bichromate  Cells, 

cxxv-cxxx;  448-449 
— -  on  Maximum  Current  through 

Cell,    Cell  not  Abstracting 

Energy  fi*om  Circuit,  zcvi; 

886 
on   Measuring   Besistances    of 

Cells,  cxxxvi-cxli ;  501-602 
on  An'angements  of  Colls,  dxv- 

clxix ;  642-644 
on  Arrangements  of  Cells   to 

Send      Maximum      Current 

through  Given  External  Be- 

slstance,  clxx-clxxiii ;  648- 

649 
on  Safe  Arrangement  of  Cells, 

clxxx-clxxxiii ;  561-562 
•  on  Least  Number  of  Cells   for 

Given    Curi'ent    and    P.D., 

clxxiv-clxxv ;  662^658 
on  Least  Number  of  Cells  to 

Give  Fixed  Power  to  Given 

External     Circuit,     clxxvi, 

dxxvii ;    554-556 ;    dxxviii, 

dxxix ;  668-669 
on  Direction  of  Current,  x-xii ; 

87 


on 


on 


on 


Examples  on   Currents  in   Parallel 

Conductors,  llii ;  295 
on    Work    done    by    Current, 

Ix-lxiii ;  81&-317 
on  E.M.F.,  and  Bade  B.M.F.,  of 

Generators      and      Motors, 

Ixxxviii-xcv ;  872-874 
on     Comparing     B.M.Fs.     of 

Generators,        cxlii-cxlviii ; 

605-607 
on  Efficiendes  of  Generators  and 

Motors,  civHsix ;  406-408 
on  Effideney  of  Electric  Trans- 
mission of  Energy,  cx-cxii: 

416-417 

on  Electrolysis,  i-ix;  29-31 

on  Glow  Lami»  in  Parallel  and 

Tel^^ph  Lines  in  Parallel, 

dii-clxiv ;  628-585 
on  Heat  Equivalent  of  Electric 

Energy,  Ixiv,  Ixv ;  824 
Clock    Joulemeter,    Ixxiv, 

Ixzv;  860 

Cost  of  Electric  Lighting, 

Ixxvi-lxxx ;  861-852 
Potential,    Quantity,    and 

Density,  226-281 
on  Electric  Power,  Ixvi-lxx ;  827 

-328 
on  Maximum  Power  Beceived  by 

Whole,  or  Part,  of  External 

Circuit,  xcvii-c ;  896-397 
on  Way  in  which  Power  Beceived 

by  Whole,  or  Part,  of  Ex- 
ternal  Circuit  Varies   from 

Maximum,  d-ciii ;  4C3-4C4 
on  Units  of  P.D.  and  Beauitance, 

xxii-xxix;  1T5-176 
on  Besistaccd,  zxxv-xlvi ;  271- 

274 
Using    Besistances    with 

Voltmeters,  xxx,  xxxi ;  187- 

188 

Combined  Besistance,  1-lii ; 

294 

on  Shunts,  xlvii-xlix  ;  291 

on  Universal  Shunts,  Ivii-lix; 

310-811 
on  Increase  of  Main  Current  on 

Applying  Shunt,  liv-Ivi ;  302 
~—  on     Shunting    Galvanometers, 

cxlix-di ;  623-524 

—  on  Tangent  Galvanometer,  xiii- 

XV ;  101-102 ;  xvi-xxl ;  104-107 
— —  on  Using  a  Voltmeter  and  Besist- 
ance   as    Ammeter,    xxxii, 
xxxiii ;  190 

on  Wattmeters  Ixxi-lxxiii ;  882- 

884 

—  on  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  xxxiv; 

258 
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Experiments,  Graphically  Recording 

Besults  of,  60-62 
Importance   of  Changing    only 

One  Variable  at  Once  in,  254 
External     Circuit.       {See     Circuit, 

External.) 


F 


Farad,  Definition  of,  579 

Faraday,  Experiments  on  Electro- 
lysis by,  27 

Experiments  on  Induction  by, 

213 

Fault  Testing  in  Telegraph  Lines  by 
Bright,  Siemens,  and  Varley, 
569 

Feeders,  Definition  of,  526 

Fibre  and  Pivot  Saspensions,  of  Gal- 
vanometer Needle,  110 

Field  of  Thomson  Joulemeter,  345 

Coils  of  Thomson  Joulemeter, 

845 

Controlling.       (See  Controlling 

Field.) 

Deflecting.        (See     Deflecting 

Field.! 

Magnetic.  (See  Magnetic  Field.) 

Mapping  out  of.    (See  Mapping 

out  Field.) 

of  Motor,  Definition  of,  842 

Uniform  Magnetic.  (iSee  Uni- 
form Magnetic  Field.) 

Filings  for  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force 
Diagrams,  Preparation  of, 
665 

Mapping   out  Lines   of   Force 

vith,  71-75,  77 

Fletcher,  Ohm  Determined  by,  688 

Flow  of  Water,  Connection  between 
Rate  of,  and  Loss  of  Head, 
168 

Fluid  Pressure,  Distribution  of.  Com- 
pared with  Distribution  of 
Potential  along  Conductor, 
167 

Foot  Pounds  per  Second,  Value  of 
Watt  in,  826 

Pounds.  Value  of  Board  of  Trade 

Unit,  Joule,  and  Erg  in,  817, 
849 

Force  between  Coils  of  Clock  Joule- 
meter Compared  with  Grav- 
ity, 886 

•~—  between  Conductor  and  Magnet, 
Action  of,  8, 120 

•——  Controlling.  (See  Controlling 
Force.) 

Deflecting.       (See      Deflecting 

Force.) 


Force  of  Detadiment  in  Magnetic 
Experiments  Aflbcted  by 
Character  of  Surfaces,  66 

Electromotive.    (See  E.M.F.) 

Exerted  and  Position  of  Coll  in 

Weston  Milammeter,  147 

Exerted  by  Magnets,  63 

Exerted  on  Electric  Conductor 

by  Magnet,  Employment  of, 
180 

Gauss's  Absolute  Unit  of,  571 

Lines  of.    (See  Lines  of  Force.) 

in  Magnif^^ng  Spring  Ammeter, 

Variation  of,  with  Posi- 
tions of  Iron  Core  and  Coll, 
187 

None  Inside  Closed  Conductor 

Due  to  Exterior  Electro- 
static Action,  196 

Produced  in  Closed  Hollow  Con- 
ductor by  Current  Flowing 
along,  197 

Resultant,     of     Two    Forces, 

Method  of  Obtaiuine,  81 

Forces  in  Galvanometer,  Method  of 
ComiK)undlng,  80 

Foster's  Method  of  Subdividing  Wire 
into  Lengths  having  Equal 
Resistances,  518 

Foucanlt  Currents,  Meaning  of,  147 

Fuses,  Definition  of,  182 


Galvanic  Cells.    (See  Cells.) 

Galvanometer,  Bridge,  Meaning  of 
Deflection  on,  253 

Calibrating,  Absolutely  or  Rela- 
tively, Experiment  for,  25, 
46 

Calibrating,  by  Comparison  with 

Tangent  Galvanometer,  108 

Callbraung,  by  Comparison  with 

Voltameter,  46 

Calibrating,  by   Using   Known 

Resistances  and  Cell  of  Con- 
stant E.M.F.,  521 

Calibrating,  by   Using    Known 

Resistances    and     Constant 
P.D.,  287 

Calibrating,    by   Using   Known 

Resistances,  Other  Methods 
of,  521 

Calibrating,  on   Sine   Principle 

by    Altering    Direction    of 
Controlling  Force,  123 

Calibratiiig,  on  Sine   Principle 

by    Altering     Direction    of 
Deflecting  Force,  110 
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Galvanometer,  CalibratinSt  on  Sine 
Principle,  Necessity  for  Cur- 
rent Kemaining  Constant 
while,  124 

Calibrating,   on   Sine  Principle 

wben  Needle  Pivoted  or 
Suspended,  120-123 

Calibration    of.   Absolute    and 

Relative,  Meaning  of,  40 

Calibration  Curve  of,  62 

Compounding  Forces  in,  80 

Construction  of,  having  Angu- 

lar  Deflection  Directly  Pro- 
portional to  Current,  124 

Controlling    Field    on     Needle 

having  Very  Small  Deflec- 
tions, 126 

Controlling      and      Deflecting 

Fields  on  Needle,  When 
Uniform,  80,  81,  126 

Controlling      and      Deflecting 

Forces  on  Needle  of,  70,  81, 
102,  111 

d'Arsonval,    Hodiflcations     of, 

144-161 

d'Arsonval,  Principle  of,  130 

Definition  of,  NoU,  43 

Deflecting    Force    on    Needle, 

Directly  Proportional  to 
Current,  VO,  137, 147 

Deflecting    Force     on    Needle, 

When  Proportional  to  Sine 
of  Angle  between  Needle 
and  Controlling  Force,  112 

Deflection   of   Needle    of,    and 

Current,  Connection  between, 
46,  84, 112,  124,  127 

Deflection  of  Needle,  and  Cur- 
rent, Methods  of  Producing 
Direct  Proportionality  Be- 
tween, 124 

Differential,  288 

Differential,  Conditions  for  No 

Deflection  when  One  Coil  is 
Shunted,  312 

Differential,  Obtaining  Equality 

of  Magnetic  Effects,  and 
Equality  of  Resistance  of 
Wire  of  Coils,  240 

Differential,  Use  of  Shunts  with, 

811 

Direct  Reading,  Definition  of,  127 

High  Resistance,  Why  Used  for 

P.D.  Measurements,  178 

Law  of,  44,  69 

Mather   and  Walmsley  Projwr- 

tional,  125 

Moving    Coil,    129.    (See    al90 

Ammeter,  Moving  Coil.) 

Needle,  Conditions  of  Equi- 
librium of,  82,  111 


Galvanometer  Needle  and  Deflecting 
Force,  Methods  of  Keeping 
Angle  between  Constant,  113 

Needle,  Why  Given   Deflection 

of.  Occurs  for  Given  Current, 
09 

Needle,  Pivot,  and  Fibre  Sus- 
pensions of,  110 

P.Ds.  Measured  with,  176 

for    P.D.   Measurements,    Best 

Form  of,  178 

Proportional,     of   Mather    and 

Walmslev,  125 

Proportional,  Types  of,  124,  147 

and  Resistance,  Measuring  P.Dt*. 

with,  176 

and      Resistances,     Comparing 

E.M.F8.  of  Cells  with,  503- 
505 

Resistances  Compared  with,  177 

Resultant    Force     Acting     on 

Needle  of,  81 

Scale  Divided  into  Degrees,  Dis- 
advantages of,  58 

Scale  Giving  Relative  Strengths 

of  Currents,  Construction  of, 
59 

Seale  Giving  Relative  Strengths 

of     Currents,     Subdividing 
Angular  Spaces  of,  60 

Sensitiveness  of.  Methods  of  In- 
creasing, 44 

Sine,  Principle   of,  and   Usual 

Method  of  Constructing,  118, 
119 

Sine,  Use  of.    (See  Galvanometer, 

Calibrating  on  Sine  Principle.) 

Suspensions,    Preparation    and 

Use  of  Silk  for,  566 

Tangent,  88 

Tangent,   Axis  of   Needle  and 

Plane   of  Coil   of,  Test    for 
Parallelism  between,  86 

Tangent,  Calibrating  any  Gal- 
vanometer by  Comparison 
with,  108 

Tangent,  Calibration  Curve  of* 

84 

— —  Tangent,  Coil  of.  Adjusting,  85  . 

Tangent,  Coil   Giving   Gi'eatest 

Sensibility,  100 

Tangent,  Coil  of.  Why  Circular, 

107 

Tangent,  Coil  of,  Why  Large,  99 

Tangent,     Constant     for     a.i>. 

1891-1900,104 

Tangent,      Total      Controllin;{ 

Force  on  Needle,  104 

Tangent,  Deflection  in  Ami)erea 

when    Controlled    only    by 
Earth's  Magnetism,  103 
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Galvanometer,  Tangent,  Deflection 
Best  Used  with,  90 

Tangent,  Deflection  and  Current 

Connection  between,  88 

Tangent,   Detailed   Description 

of,  49  , 

Tangent,  Disadvantages  of,  108 

Tangent,  with  Needle  Stiongly 

Magnetised,  Advantages  of, 
91 

Tangent,  Scale  for,  87 

Tangent,  Sensibility  of,  Experi- 
ment Showing  Law  and  vari- 
ation, 100 

Tangent,   Sensibility  of,   Inde- 

gendent  of  Length  and 
ti-ength  of  Needle,  91 

^—  Tangent,  Sensibility  of.  In- 
versely Pronortioual  to  Dia- 
meter of  Cou,  98 

Tangent,  Sensibility  of.  Method 

of  Increasing,  91,  98 

Tangent,     Sensibility     Prooor- 

tional  to  Number  of  Con- 
volutions of  Wire,  98 

Tangent,  Sensibility  of.  Re- 
strictions in  Inci'easing,  98 

Tangent,  Sensibility  of.  Varies 

with  Strength  of  Controlling 
Field,  102 

Galvanometers  and  Ammeters,  How 
Straight  Line  Law  Obtain- 
able In,  125,  182,  187,  147 

Joint  Relative    Calibration   of, 

288 

of  Invariable  Sensibility,  127 

Proportional,  124 

and  Voltameters,  Relative  Ad- 
vantages of,  42 

Galvano.occ^,  Definition  of.  Note,  43 

Deflection  of.  Not  Proportional 

to  Current  Strength,  22 

Description  of,  10 

and     Resistances,     Comparing 

KM.Fs.  of  Cells  with,  602-510 

Gas,  Current  of,  Measuring  Distri- 
bution of  Pressure  in,  158 

Pressure  Compared  with  Elec- 
tric Potential,  204,  206-209, 
231 

Pressure,    Variation     of,     with 

Mass,  Temperature,  and 
Volume,  204-208 

Transmission  of  Energy  by,  350 

Weights    of,    and    Charges    of 

Electricity,  212 

Volume  of.  Liberated  per  Second 

per  Ampere,  in  Sulphuric 
Acid  Voltameter,  29 

Gassner's  Di-y  Cell,  458 

Gauss's  Absolute  Unit  of  Force,  571 


Generator  of  Current    (JSee  Carrent- 

GeheratorO 
German-Silver,     ComiK>sition      and 

Specific  Resistance  of,  267 
Raising  Specific  Resistance  and 

Lowering  Temperature   Go- 

efiicient  of,  268 
Resistance  of,   per  Centimetre 

Cube  and   per  Inch  Cube, 

259,  268,  271 
Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 
Resistance,    Percentage    Varia- 
tion of,  per  I'C,  266,  267,  271 
— : —  Temperature  Coefficient  of  Re- 
sistance of,  267,  268 
Wire,  Use  of,  in  Resistance  Coils, 

280 
Glazebrook,  Notes  to  Specification  of 

Clark  Cell  by,  470,  692 

Ohm  Determined  by,  582 

Glow  Lamp,  Efficiency  of,  405 

Percentage   Variation  of  Light 

with  Alteration  of  Current, 

801 
Variation    of    Light    of,   with 

Current  and  Pi'cssure,  490 
Glow  Lamps,  Arrangement  of  Circuit 

to   Give  Fixed   Amount  of 

Power    to,   with    Minimum 

Number  of  Cells,  556 
In  Parallel  with  House  Mains, 

800 
Resistance  of.  High  Compared 

with   Resistance    of  House 

Mains,  802 
Gold,   Relative   Electric  and   Heat 

Conductivities  of,  275 
Resistance   of,    per   Centimetre 

Cube  and   per  Inch   Cube, 

259 
Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 
Resistance,  Percentage  Variation 

of,  per  1°C.,  266 
Gold-leaf  Electroscope,  191-196,  219- 

222 

Electroscope,  Calibration  of,  194 

Electroscope,   Construction    of, 

192 
Electroscope,      Divergence     of 

Leaves  and  Diameter  of  Case, 

195 
Electroscope,  Law  of.  Conditions 

Governing,  194 
Electroscoi)e,      P.D.      between 

Leaves  and  their  Divergence, 

194 
Electroscope,  Precaution   when 

Not  in  Use,  193 
Electroscopes,  Sensibility  of,  194 
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Gold-leaf  Electroscope,  Testing  Sisn 
of  Charge  and  Potential  wito, 
219 

•^—  Electroscope,  When  Used,  193 

—  for  Electroscope,   Weight   and 

Price  of,  194 

Gold-Silver  Alloy,  Reflistanoe  of,  per 
Centimetre  Cabe,  and  per 
Inch  Cabe,  259 

•^—  AU^,  Resistance  of,  per  Foot 
Grain  and  per  Metre  Gramme, 
261 

Alloy,  Resistance  of,  Percentage 

Variation  per  1*C.,  266 

Graduating  Voltmeter  by  Potentio- 
meter Method  with  Clark's 
Cell,  516 

Graphically  Recording  Results  of 
Experiments,  50-62 

— —  Recording  Results  of  Experiment 
for  Calibrating  Galvanometer, 
51 

Recording  Resnlts  of  Experi- 
ments. Value  0^  55 

Gravity  Control  Ammeter.  (See 
Ammeter.  Gravity  Control.) 

DanieU's  Cells,  481-48a 

Deflectional  Wattmeter,  832 

Gray's  Investigations  on  Electro- 
chemical Equivalents  of 
Copper.  28 

Grove's  Cell.    (See  Cell,  Grove's.) 

Gutta-Percha,  Resistance  of,  per 
Centimetre  Cube,  268 

—  Variation  in  Resistance  of,  with 

Temperature.  268 


Heat  of  Combustion,  Measurement 
of,  478,  481 

and     Electric     Conductivities, 

Comparison  of,  275 

Equivalent  of  Electric  Energy, 

Measuring,  819-824 

— —  Insulators  for.  Inferior  to  Those 
for  Electricity,  276 

Produced  by  Current^  5,  9,  314 

Produced  in  Transformation  of 

Energy.  404 

Rate  at  which  Electric  Energy 

in  Circuit  or  Cell  Converted 
into,  818,  870,  880-^4 

Rate     of    Production    of,    by 

Current,  Measuring,  819-394 

Unit  of,  818 

Heating  Property  of  Current  Un- 
suitable for  Measuring  Cur- 
rent, 9, 12, 19 


Heating  Property  of  Oarrent,  Uses 

0^9 
Hellesen  Dry  Cell,  458 
Helmholtz,  Alteratton  In  Definition 

of  Ohm  Suggested  by,  589 
Henry,  Definition  0^591 
Hermetically  Sealed,  Definilion  of, 

NoU,42 
High.  Resistance  Galvanometer,  Wliy 

Used  for  P.D.  Measurements, 

178 
Resistance     Voltmeter,     When 

Used,  181 
Higher  Potential  of  Conductor:,  Defini- 
tion of,  162 
Himstedt,  Ohm  Determined  by,  588 
Hoffmann's  Sulphuric  Acid  Volta- 
meter, 82 
Horizontal  Component  of  the  Earth's 

Magnetic  Force,  Meaning  of, 

Note,  108 
Horse-Power:  Definition  of,  827 

Power,  value  of  Watt  in,  827 

Power  Hours.  Value  of  Board  of 

Trade  Unit  in,  849 
Shoe  Magnets,  Lines  of  Force 

with,  74 
Hydrogen.    Combinalaon    of,    with 

Platinum  in  Smee's  Cell,  423, 

482 
Deposition  of.  on  Copper  Plate 

of  Cell,  Effect  of,  420,  462 
Direction  of  Movement  of,  in 

Cells,  423 
How  to   Prevent  Combination 

of,  with   Negative  Plate  in 

Cell,  428 
—  Liberated     per     Second     per 

Ampere  In  Sulphuric   Acid 

Voltameter,  83 
Liberation  of,  in  Simple  Voltaic 

Element,  418,  420 
and    Oxygen,    Proportions    of. 

Liberated  in  Sulphuric  Acid 

Voltameter,  82 


Ion,  Definition  of,  88 

Independence  of  Currents  in  Parallel 

Circiuts,  525 
Induction,  Electric,  Definition  of,  218 
Inertia,  Moment  of.   Determination 

of.  Note,  79 
Instruments  for  Measuring,  Methods 

of  Increasing  Indications  of, 

43 
Insulating    Stand,     Advantages     oi 

Special  Form  of,  217 
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[nsulatiDg  Stand,  Deseription  of,  916 
iDsnlator,  Electric.  Meaniog  of,  14, 

276 
Internatioiial-  Ampere,  Definition  of, 

590 

Ohm,  Definition  of,  178,  601 

^—  Ohm  in  Terms  of  Legal  Ohm 

and  RA.  Unit,  174 

Volt,  Definition  of,  174,  &90 

Volt  in  Terma   of  Legal  and 

B.A.  Volts,  175 
Interpolation,  Definition  of,  55 
Invanable  Sensibility,  Galvanometers 

of,  127 
Iron  Filings  for  Magnetic  Lines  of 

Force  Diagrams,  Preparation 

of,  566 
Filings,  Mapping  Out  Lines  of 

Force  with,  71-75,  77 
Magnetised  by  Current,   8,   5, 

10 
Belative    Electric     and    Heat 

Conductivities  of,  276 
Resistance   of,  per  Centimetre 

Cube  and  per  Inch  Cube, 

250,271 
— —  Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 
— —  Resistance,    Percentage    Varia- 
tion of,  per  1°C.,  266,  271 
Wire.  Disadvantages  of,  for  Re- 

sistauces,  269 


Jacobi's  Proposed  Standard  of  Re- 
sistance, 660 

•*  Ja  Ja  "  Wire,  Use  of,  Note,  812 

Wir^  Resistance  of,  per  Centi- 
metre Cube,  271 ;  Note,  812 

Wire,    Resistance,     Percentage 

Temperature  Variatiou  of, 
271 ;  Note,  812 

Jenkin,  Fleeming.  and  Clerk  Max- 
well's Article  on  Elementary 
Relations  between  EiectriciU 
Measurements,  Reference  to, 
574 

Jones,  Viriamu,  *  Determination  of 
Length  of  Mereury  Column 
Representing  One  Ohm  by, 
«      586,609 

Joule,  Electrical  Determination  of 
Mechanical  Equivalent  of 
Heat  bv,  676 

Determination  of  Ohm  by,  682 

Definition  of,  817,  601 

Value  of,  in  Foot  Pounds  and  in 

Ergs,  817 


Joules,  Value  of  Board  of  Trade  Unit 

in,  840 
per  Second,  Value  of  Watt  in, 


Joulemeter,  Definition  of,  884 

Aron   Type   of  Gaining  Clock 

Form,  888 

Ayrton    and    Perry's   Original 

Gaining  Clock  Form,  834-888 

Clock,  Force  Between  Coils  of. 

Small  Compared  with  Force 
of  Gravity,  886 

Clock,  Gain  or  Loss  of,  in  Fixed 

Time  Proportional  to  Energy 
Given  to  Cirouit,  886 

dock.  Limit  to  Proportionality 

between  Gain  of,  and  Energy 
Supplied,  888 

Clock,   Method   of  Joining  Up 

and  Using,  888 

Clock,  Permanent  Magnet  Pen- 
dulum Form,  888 

Clock,  Type  Used  when  Energy 

Supplied  at  Constant  Rate, 
888 

Clock,  Varying  Rate  of  Vibra- 
tion of  Pendulum,  886 

Elihu  Thomson.  (See  Joule- 
meter,  Thomson.) 

Motor,  Ayrton  and  Perry's,  Prin- 
ciple of,  841,  847 

Motor,  Armature  of,  842 

Motor,  Commutator  Used  in,  842 

Motor,  Continuous   Motion   in. 

How  Obtained,  842 

Motor,  Field  of,  848 

Motor,     Method    of    Keeping 

Torque    Constant    between 
Field  and  Ai-mature  in,  842 

Motor,  Type  Used  when  En- 
ergy Supplied  at  Constant 
Pressure,  348 

Thomson,  Motor  Form,  841-840 

Thomson,  Armature  o^  843 

Thomson,   Armature    Rotation 

Proportional  to  Energy  Sup- 
plied, 347 

Thomson,  Directions  of  Currents 

in  Armature  of,  844 

Thomson,  Driving  Torque  Pro. 

portional    to      Product     of 
Strengths  of  Fields,  846 

Thomson,  Field  Coils  of,  845 

Thomson,  Fields   Produced 

Armature  and  Field  Coils 
846 

Thomson,  Fields  Proportional  to 

Currents    Producing    them, 
846 

Tliomson,   How    to    Overcome 

Friction  in,  848 
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Joulemeter,  Thomson,  Retarding 
Torqne  in,  How  Produced, 
346 

Thomson.Retarding  and  Driving 

Torques,  Conditions  Govern- 
ing JBquality  between,  847 

Joulemeters,  Motor  and  Clock  Forms 
of,  Compared,  848 


K 


Eahle's  Modification  of  Bayleigh's  H 
Fonn  of  Clark's  Cell,  472 

Kathode,  Definition  of,  24,  33 

for  Silver  Voltameter,  Descrip- 
tion of,  23,  26 

Weights   of    Metals   Deposited 

on,  27 

Kelvin's  Addition  to  Weber's  Abso- 
lute System  of  Units,  571 

Deflectional  Wattmeter,  832 

Method  of  Calculating  E.M.F.  of 

Cell  fh)m  Chemical  Action, 
477-479,  576 

Moving      Coil      Galvanometer, 

Principle  of,  130 

Key  for  Making  Two  Sets  of  Connec- 
tions, 236 

Bfethod    of    Cleaning    Contact 

Points  of,  287 

Sliding,  Use  of  Platinum  Irid- 
ium Wire  with,  510 

Used  with  Wheatstone's  Bridge, 

250 

Used  with    Shunt    to   Wheat- 

stone's  Bridge,  252 

Kilowatt,  Value  of,  in  Horse-Power, 
327 

Kimball  and  Rowland,  Ohm  Deter- 
mined by,  583 

Rowland,   and   Duncan,     Ohm 

Determined  by,  583 

Kirchhofl's  Absolute  Measurement 
of  Resistance,  571 

Kohlrausch,  Ohm  Determined  by,  577, 
582 


Ijalande-ChAperon  Cell,  462 
Lamps,  Glow.    (See  Glow  Lamps.) 
Latimer  Clark,  Cell  Devised  by.    {See 

Cell,  Clark's.) 
Clark  Proposes  Names  Oh  mad 

and  Volt,  573,  576 
Lead  Foil  for  Electroscope  Leaves, 

When  used,  106 


Lead  Foil,  Relative  Electric  and 
Heat  Conductivities  of^  275 

Resistance   of,  per   Centimetre 

Cube  and  i«r  Inch  Cube,  250 

Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 

Resistance,  Percentage  Varia- 
tion of,  for  IT.,  266 

Leaves  of  Electroscope,  193-106 

Leclanch^  Cell.  (See  Cell,  Leclanch^) 

Legal  Ohm,  Definition  of,  583 

Ohm  of  1884,  Error  in,  584 ;  Note, 

600 

Ohm,   Value  of,   in   Terms    of 

B.A.  Unit  and  International 
Ohm,  174 

Volt,  Definition  of,  683 

Volt,  Value  of,  in  Terms  of  B.  A. 

Volt  and  International  Volt, 
175 

Legislation  of  Electrical  Standards, 
692 

Lenz,  Ohm  Determined  b^,  582 

Proposed  Unit  of  Resistance,  568, 

569 

Lighting,  Electric,  Accumulators 
Used  in,  527 

^ Electric,  Comparative    Cost   of 

Using  Dynamo  and  Cells  for, 
482-491 

Electric,  Conditions  for  Com- 
mercial Use  of  Galvanic  Cells 
for,  491 

Electric,  of  House,  300 

Electric,  Legal  Maximum  Varia- 
tion of  Pressure  between 
House  Mains,  358,  490 

Electric,  Method  of  Making  Cur- 
rent  in    Each   Lamp   Inde- 
Smdent  of   Current   in   all 
ther8,302 

Electric,  P.D.  between    House 

Mains,  300 

Electric,   Resistance   of  House 

Wires  Compared  with  Re- 
sistance of  Lamp  Filaments, 
802 

Lines  of  Force  Diagi'ams,  Preparation 
of  Filings  for,  566 

of  Force  Diagrams,  Preparation 

of  Waxed  Paper  for,  666 

of  Force  Mamied  out  by  Using 

Compass  Needle,  76 

of  Force  Mapped  out  by  Using 

Iron  Filings,  71-75,  77 

of  Force,  Methods  of  Mapping 

Out  Compared,  77 

of  Force,  Precautions  in  Mapping 

Out,  77 

of  Force  with  Bar  Magnets,  72, 

73 
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Lines  of  Force  with   Circular  Coil 

Carrying  Current,  71 
of  Force  with  Horse-shoe  Mag- 

net8»  74,  75 
Liquid    Decomposed    by     Electric 

Current,  4, 10.   {See  also  Cell, 

Chemical  Action  in.) 
Jjoad  Diagram,  Example  of,  S27 
Local  Action,  Definition  of,  429 

Action,  How  Caused  in  Cell,  429 

Action,  Method  of  Preventing  in 

Cell,  429 
Action,  None  in  Edison-Lalande 

Cell,  ^64,  465 
—  Currents,  Meaning  of,  429 
Lorenz,   Ohm  Determined  by,  577, 

582,  583 
Loss  of  Head,  Definition  of,  153 
of  Head  and  Rate  of  Flow  of 

Water,    Curve    Connecting, 

168 
Lower  Potential,  Definition  of,  162 
Low  Besistanee  Ammeter,  Use  of,  as 

Voltmeter,  181 


M 

Magnet  and  Conductor  with  Cm  rent 
Passing,  Force  Exerted  be- 
tween, 8, 129 

——Deflection  of,  by  Electric  Cur- 
rent, 8,  5,  34,  69 

Forces    Exerted     on    Compass 

Needle  by  Different  Parts  of, 
67 

Forces  Exert-ed  on  Soft  Iron  by 

Different  Parts  of,  67 

Motions  of  Rotation  and  Trans- 
lation Produced  by,  138 

North- seeking  End  of,  Defini- 
tion of.  Note,  34 

Pendulum,  Permanent,  of  Clock 

Joulemeter,  338 

Permanent,  Measuring  Distribu- 
tion of  Magnetism  in,  63 

Magnets,  Force  Exerted  between,  63 

Lines  of  Force  due  to,  72 

Stationary,  in  Ammeters,  Re- 
sults of  Weakening,  135,  150, 
151 

Magnetic  Axis,  Definition  of,  67 

Control,     How     Produced     in 

Moving  Coil  Ammeter,  150 

— —  Control,  Moving  Coil  Ammeter 
with,  150 

Experiments,  Precautions  Neces- 
sary when  Making,  66 

Field  at  Centre  of  Coil,  Descrip- 
tion of,  80 


Magnetic  Field  of  Earth,  Action  of, 
67,  77 

Field  of  Earth,  Arrangement  for 

Neutralising,  78 

Field     of     Earth,     Disturbing 

Action  of,  on  Another  Mag- 
netic Field,  77 

Field,   Mapping   Out  Lines  of 

Force  in,  71-77,  565 

Field,    Relative    Strengths    of 

Different  Parts  of,  79 

Field,  Strength  of,  Definition  of, 

79 

Field,  Strength  of,  Measuring, 

79 

Field,  Uniform,  Definition  of,  70 

Field,  Uniform,  Method  of  Neu- 
tralising, 78 

Field  of  Wesfem  Ammeters  and 

Voltmeters,  147 

Fields  of  Thomson  Joulemeter, 

and  Driving  Torque,  846 

Fields  of  Tliomson  Joulemeter 

Proportional  to  Currents 
Producing  them,  346 

Fields   Produced  by  Armature 

and  Field  of  Thomson  Joule- 
meter, 345 

Lines  of  Force  Diagrams,  Pre- 
paration of  Filings  and  Waxed 
Paper  for,  565 

Lines  of  Force,  Mapping  Out, 

71-77,  665 

Needle,    Why  Tends   to   Point 

NorUi  and  South,  67 

Polarity,  and  Direction  of  Cur- 
rent, Connection  between, 
35,  86,  69 

Poles,  Definition  of.  67 

Poles,  Similar  and   Dissimilar, 

Action  between,  69 

Pole,  Unit,  Definition  of,  571 

— •  Property  of  Cuirent,  8,  5, 10 

Property  of  Current,  Uses  of,  9 

Magnetism,  Measuring  Distribution 
of,  in  Permanent  Magnet,  63 

Variation  in   Concentration  of, 

with  Shape  of  Magnet,  67 

Magnetometer,  Principle  and  Use  of, 
107, 108 

Magnifying  Spring  Ammeter.  (See 
Ammeter,  Magnifying 
Spring.) 

Spring,  Description  of,  64 

Spring,  Law  of,  65 

Spring,  Used  in  Ammeter,  136 

Mains,  House,  Glow  Lamps  in  Paral- 
lel with,  300 

House,  Maximum  Legal  Varia- 
tion of  Pressure  between, 
358,  490 
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Mains,  House,  P.D.  l)etween,  801,  626 

House,  Resistance  of,  Compared 

with  Resistance  of  Lamps, 
802 

House  and  Street,  Impossibility 

of  Keeping  Flessure  Con* 
stant  at  Every  Junction  of, 
626 

Method    of    Keeping    Pressure 

between.  Constant  at  Certain 
Points.  626 

Manganese  Alloys,  Composition  of, 
268 

-— -  Dioxide  Consumed  in  Leclanch6 
Cell  per  Board  of  Trade  Unit 
Produced,  Wright  and  Cost 
of,  487 

Dioxide  Consumed  in  Leclanch^ 

Cell  per  Hour  per  1,000  Am- 
peres, 484 

Manganin,  Composition  of,  260 

Resistance  of,   per   Centimetre 

Cube,  and  per  Inch  Cube, 
260,  200,  271 

Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 

Resistance.  Percentage  Vai-iation 

of,  with  Temperature,  269, 
271 

^—  Specific  Resistance  of.  Compared 
with  that  of  Copper,  260 

Used  for  Resistance  Coils,  269, 

280,619 

Mapping  out  Lines  of  Force,  71-77, 
666 

Mascart  Criticises  Methods  Used  for 
Determining  Ohm,  686 

De  Nerville  and   Benoit,  Ohm 

Determined  by,  682 

Mather  and  Ayrton.  (See  Ayrton  and 
Mather.) 

and     Walmsley's    Proportional 

Galvanometer,  126 

Matthiessen,  Law  Connecting  Varia- 
tion of  Resistance  of  Metals 
with  Temperature,  264 

—  Papers  on  Temperature  Varia- 
tion of  Resistonce  of  Metals 
and  Alloys  by.  Reference  to, 
674 

Maximum  Current  for  Cell,  Safety 
Limitation  of,  559 

Current  Through  Fixed  External 

Resistance,  Arranging  Given 
Number  of  Cells  to  Produce, 
646 

Maxwell.  Clerk,  and  Fleeming  Jen- 
kin's  Article  on  Elementary 
Relations  between  Electrical 
Measurements,  Reference  to, 
674 


Maxwell's  Moving  Coil  Galvanometer, 

Principle  of,  130 
Measure  of  Current  Strength,  Choice 

of,  9-28 
Measurements,      Electrical,      Com- 
mittees to  Consider  Units  for, 

672,  678,  679,  681,  584,  587, 

588,  690,  692 
Electrical,  History  of  Units  for, 

668-600.    (See  also   Ampere, 

Ohm,  and  Volt.) 
Measuring  Back  E.M.F.  in  Circuit 

871 
Current,    Board  of  Trade   De- 
scription of  Method  of,  25, 

695 
— —  Current,  Principle  of  Board  of 

Trade  Standards  for,  688 
Current    with    Ammeter,   127 

{See  also  Ammeter.) 

Current  with  Calorimeter,  12 

Current  with   Clark's  Cell  and 

Known  Resistance,  619 

Current  with  Electromagnet,  10 

Current  with  Galvanometer,  43. 

{See  alao  Galvanometer.) 
Current  with  Galvanoscope,  10, 

22 
Current  with  Copper  Voltameter, 

10,26 
Current  with  Silver  Voltameter, 

2S-29,  595 
Current   with    Sulphuric   Acid 

Voltameter,  10.  88,  89 
Current  with   Voitaraeters  and 

Galvanometers,  Relative  Ad- 
vantages of,  42 
Current   with    Voltmeter    and 

Fixed  Resistance,  189 
Currents  Passing  Through  Two 

Conductors  in  Parallel,  238 
Distribution  of    Magnetism   in 

Permanent  Magnet,  63 
Distribution   of  Gas   Pi'essiire, 

168 
Distribution  of  Water  Pressure, 

154 

Electric  Density,  224,  226 

Electric    Energy,  813-324,  834- 

348.     {See  also  Joulemeter.) 
Electricity  Produced  by  Rubbing 

Two  Bodies  Together,  214 
E.M.F.  of  Cell  and  of  Battery, 

362,  865,  477,  602-^10 
E.M.F.    of    Current-Generator, 

when  Variable,  869 

E.M.F.,  Back,  in  Circuit,  871 

Heat   Equivalent    of    Electric 

Energy,  319 
Instruments^  Methods    of  In- 

ereasing  indications  of,  48 
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Measuripg  Quantities  of  Electricity, 
Relatively,  212 

— —  P.D.  with  Ammeter  and  Besist- 
ance.  185 

P.D.  wiUi  Clark's  Cell,  510,  516 

P.D.    with  Current  Voltmeter, 

1T9 

P.D.  Electrostatically,  162, 191 

P.D.       (See     alto     Comparing 

P.Ds.,  176.) 

P.D.,    Principle    of  Board    of 

Trade  Standards  for,  588 

Power,  825,  828.    (See  aUo  Watt- 
meter.) 

Resistance  with  Ammeter  and 

Voltmeter,  185,  232 

Resistance  with  Ohmmeter,  233 

Resistance.    (See  alw  Comparing 

Resistances.) 

Resistance  of  Cell,  Choice   of 

Method  for,  498 

Resistance  of  Cell  When   Not 

Very  Small,  498 

Resistance  of  Cell,  When  Veiy 

Small,  366,  402 

Strengths  of  Different  Parts  of 

Mimetic  Field,  70 

Variation    of    Resistance    with 

Temperature,  262 

Mechanical  Energy,   Conversion   of 
Energy  of  Current  into,  314 

Meidinger  GeU,  431 

Mercnrous  Sulphate  for  Clark's  Cell, 
Preparation  of,  468,  470,  507 

Sulphate    and    Zinc    Sulphate 

Paste  for  Clark's  Cell,  Pre- 
paration of,  468,  472,  508 

Mercury,  Effect  of  Adding  Zinc,  430 

for  Clark's  Cell,  Preparation  of, 

467,597 

and    Copper,   Relative    Resist- 
ances of,  269 

Ohm,    Mass    and    Length    of 

Column,  173,  589,  503 

Ohm,  Section  and   Length   of 

Column,  580,  586,^87,  600 

Resistance   of,  per   Centimetre 

Cube   and  per   Inch  Cube, 
260 

Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 

Resistance,    Percentage    Varia- 
tion of,  per  1*C.,  266 

Resistance  of,  at  Any  Tempera- 
ture, Formula  Giving,  260 

Siemens     Unit,    Section     and 

Lenffth  of  Column,  570 

Switch-board  for  Batteries,  170, 

539 

Switch-board,  Method  of  Avoid- 
ing   Possibility    of    Short- 


Circuiting  Cell  when  Using, 
540 

Mercury  Switch-board,  Positions  of 
Bridge  Pieces  of.  Giving  Dif- 
ferent Arrangements  of  Cells, 
541 

— —  Trouglis  Used  as  Adjustable  Re- 
sistance for  Large  Currents, 
270 

Metallic  Case,  Advantage  of  En- 
closing Electrical  Apparatus 
in,  197,  200 

Metals,  Law  Connecting  Variation  nf 
Resistance  of,  with  Temper- 
ature, 264 

Resistances  of,  per  Centimetre 

Cube  and   per   Inch  Cube, 
257,  250,  271 

Resistances  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 

Resistances      of.       Percentage 

Variation  per  I'C,  266 

Resistances    of.    Relatively   to 

Aluminium  for  Same  Length 
and  Weight,  261 

Resistances   of.    Relatively   to 

Silver  for  Same  Length  and 
Section,  259 

Temperature     Coefficients     of 

Resistances  of,  264-267 

Meter,  Aron  Supply,  888 

Aron       Supply,       Differential 

Gearing  of,  340 

Energy.  (See  Jonlemeter.) 

Metre,  Length  in  Inches,  Note,  24 

Mho,  Definition  of,  274 

Microhm,  Definition  of,  257 

Milammeter,  Weston,  145 

Weston,  Clearance,  and  Light- 
ness of  Moving  Part  of,  147 

Minotto's  Cell,  433 

Moment  of  Inertia ;  Determination  of, 
Note,  70 

of  Inertia  of  Compass  Needle, 

Method  of  Increasing,  70 

of  Inertia  Small  in  Permanent 

Magnet  Ammeter,  134 

Motion,  Mechanical,  against  Control- 
ling Force,  Production  of, 
by  Current,  314 

Motor,  Annature  ot  342 

Commutator  Used  in,  842 

Commercial  Efficiency  of.  Defini- 
tion of,  406 

Electrical  Efficiency  of,  Defini- 

tion  of,  406 

Field  of,  842 

How  Continuous  Motion  in,  is 

obtained,  342 

——Jonlemeter.  (See  Joulemeter 
Motor.) 
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Motor,  Method  of  Keeping  Torque 

Constant  between  Field  and 

Armature  in,  842 
Moving       Coil       Ammeter.        {See 

Ammeter,  Moving  Coil. ) 

Coil  Voltmeter,  183 

Mnii'head's  Telegraph  Battery,  434 
Multiplying  Power  of  Shunt,  Delini- 

tion  of,  290 


N 


Nalder  Gravity  Control  Ammeter, 
141 

Needle  of  Compass.  (See  Compass 
Needle.) 

of  Electrical  Measuring  Instru- 
ment, Definition  of,  Note^  164 

of  Galvanometer.  (See  Galvano- 
meter Needle.) 

Magnetic,   Why  Tends  to  Point 

North  and  South,  67 

Needles  Used  in  Various  Forms  of 
Ammeters,  184, 140,  141, 142 

Negative  Charge,  Whalj.  is  Meant  by, 
160,  218 

Electrification,  What  is  Meant 

by,  161 

Plate  of  Cells.  (See  Plate,  Nega- 
tive, of  Cells.) 

Potential,  Definition  of,  162 

Ncrville,  De,  Mascart,  and  Benoit, 
Ohm  Determined  by,  582 

Neutralising  Uniform  Magnetic  Field, 
Arrangement  for,  78 

Nickel,  Resistance  of,  per  Centimetre 
Cube  and  per  Inch  Cube,  259 

Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Gmiu 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 

Temperature  Coefficient  of  Re- 
sistance of,  266 

Nitric  Add  Consumed  in  Grove's  Cell 
per  Board  of  Trade  Unit  Pro- 
duced, Weight  and  Cost  of, 
486 

— -  Acid  Consumed  in  Grove's  Cell 
per  Hour  per  1,000  Amperes, 
440,  441,  484 

Acid,  Heat  Absorbed  in  Decom- 

p<»ition  of,  481 

Peroxide  Formed  per  Hour  per 

Ampere  in  Grove's  Cell,  440, 
441 

Peroxide,  Heat  of  Formation  of, 

481 

Non-inductive  Resistance  Coil  for 
Large  Currents,  Ayrton  and 
Mather's,  282 

North-Seeking  End  of  Magnet,  Defini- 
tion of,  Note,  84 


Obach  Dr}'  Cell,  460 
Ohm,  Board  of  Trade,  Internationa], 
and   Legal,    l>efinitions   of, 
173,  578,  583,  587,  589,  691, 
593 

Legal,    and  International,    and 

B.A.    Unit,    Values    of,    in 
Terms  of  Each  Other,  174 

B.A.  Unit  Less  than,  576 

Board  of  Trade  Standard,  594, 

595 
Determined  by  British  Associa- 
tion Committee,  581 

Determined  by  Dorn,  682 

Determined  by  Fletcher,  683 

Determined   by  Hinstedt,    583, 

585 

Determined  by  Glazebrook,  582 

Determined  by  Jones,  586,  600 

Determined  by  Joule,  581 

Determined  by  Eohlrausch,  577, 

582 

Determined  by  Lenz,  582 

Determined  by  Lorenz,  577,  582, 

588,  685 

Determined    by    Mascart,    De 

Nerville,  and  Benoit,  682 
Determined  by  Rayleigh,  677, 

581,  685 

Determined   by   Rayleigh    and 

Schuster,  581,  585 
Determined   by   Rayleigh    and 

Mrs.  Sidgwick,  582 

Determined  by  RoitI,  582,  585 

Determined  by  Rowland,    677, 

582,  685 

Determined   by   Rowland    and 

Kimball,  683 

Determined  by  Rowland,  Kim- 
ball, and  Duncan,  583 

Determined  by  Weber,  577,  581, 

682,  585 

Determined  by  Wiedemann,  582 

Determined  by  Wild,  582 

Legal  of  1884,  Error  in,  NoUy  600 

Mercury,  Mass  and  Length  of 

Column,  173,  689,  693 

Mercury,  Section  and  Length  of 

Column,  680,  686,  687,  600 

Methods  of  Ascertaining  Equi- 
valent Mercury  Column,  680, 
681,  686 

in  Terms  of  Absolute  Electro- 
magnetic, or  C.G.S.  Units, 
673,  578,  587,  691,  693 

Ohm's  Law,  172 

Law,  Apparatus  for  Testing,  170 

Ohmad,  Proposed  Use  of  Name,  678 

Ohmmeter,  233 
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Ordinates,  Definition  of,  57 

Oatflide  Circuit  (See  Circuit,  Ex- 
ternal.) 

Oxide  of  Copper.   (See  Copper  Oxide. ) 

Oxygen  Deposited  on  Copper  Plate  of 
Cell,  Effect  of,  402 

and  Hydrogen,  Proportions  of, 

Evolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid 
Voltameter,  82 

Liberated  per  Second  per  Ampere 

in  Sulphuric  Acid  Volta- 
meter, 83 


Parallax,  Definition  of,  60 

How  Avoided  in  Measuring- 
Instruments,  50,  831 

Parallel,  Apparatus  in,  Definition  of, 
20 

and  Parallel-Series,  Cells  Joined 

in,  586 

and  Parallel-Series,  Joining  Cells 

in,  by  Means  of  Mei-cury 
Switchboard,  541 

Circuits,  Independence  of  Cur- 
rents in,  525 

—  Conductors,  Ratio  of  Currents 
in,  to  Current  in  Main,  295 

——  Resistance,  291 

P.  D.,  Absolute  Electromagnetic  Unit 
of,  Deflnition  of,  479,  575 

between  Conductors  Enclosing, 

One  Another.  218 

between       Conductors,       How 

Shown,  161 

— —  between  House  Mains,  801,  526 

between  Terminals  of  Battery, 

E.M.F.,  Resistance  and  Cur- 
rent, 864,  380 

between  Terminals   of  Batteiy 

when  Maximum  Power  Given 
to  External  Circuit,  389,  548 

between  Terminals  of  Edison- 

Lalande  Battery,  Variation 
of,  with  Current  Passing,  464 

between  Terminals  of  Cell,  Cnn- 

stant  with  Low  lutemal  Re- 
sistance, 522 

between   Terminals    of  Clark's 

Cell,  and  Unit  of  Pressure, 
589,  594 

between  Terminals  of  Hellesen 

Cell,  Fall  of,  with  Current 
Passing,  459 

between    Terminals    of    Obach 

Cell,  Fall  of,  with  Current 
Passing,  462 

'-'-  between  Terminals  of  Circuit  and 


Current,  Power  Given  to  Cir- 
cuit in  Terms  of,  326,  370 

P.D.  between  Two  Points  of  Uniform 
Conductor  CouveyingCniTent 
Proportional  to  Disiance,  156 

between  Two  Points  of  Con- 
ductor, Method  of  Maintain- 
ing Constant,  158,  510 

Coinpared    with    Difference    of 

Fluid  Pressure,  154 

Compared  with  Differeilce  of  Gas 

Pressure  158 

Constant,  287,  522 

and  Current,  Given,  Minimum 

Number  of  Cells  to  Produce, 
549 

Definition  of,  164,  163 

Measuring  with    Ammeter   and 

Resistance,  185 

Measuring  with  Clark's  Cell,  510, 

516 

Measuring  with  Current  Volt- 
meter, 179 

MeasnringElectrostatically,  162, 

191 

Power,    and  Current,   Relation 

between,  327 

Ratio  of,  to  Current,  Constant 

for  Given  Conductor,  170 

Ratio  of,  to  Current,  for  Given 

Conductor  Experimentally 
Determined,  171 

Ratio  of,  to  Current,  and  Ratio 

of  Difference  of  Pressure  to 
Stream  of  Fluid,  167, 169 

— ^  to  Send  Current  round  Eutiro 
Cireuit  Constant  for  Given 
Battery,  861 

Where  Set  up  in  Cell,  374 

Units,  Definitions  of,  174,  176. 

479,  575,  578, 583,  588,  589,  093 

Units  in  Terms  of  Each  Other, 

175,  479 

P.Ds.,  Comparing  by  Current  Method, 
176 

Pendulum  of  Clock  Jonlemeter,  Vary, 
ing  Rate  of  Vibration  of,  336 

Coil  of  Clock  Joulemeter,  834 

Permanent    Magnet,    of    Clock 

Joulemeter,  838 

Rate  of  Vibration  of,  836 

Permanent  Magnet  Ammeter.  (See 
Ammeter,  Permanent  Mag. 
net.) 

Magnet,   Distribution    of  Mag. 

netism  in,  68 

Perry  and  Ayrton.  (See  Ayrton  and 
Perry.) 

Phosphor  Bronze,  Resistance  of,  per 
Centimetre  Cube  and  per 
Inch  Cube,  259,  271 
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Phosphor  Bronze,  Resistance  of,  per 
Foot  Grain,  and  per  Metre 
Gramme,  262 

Bronze,  Resistance,  Percentage 

Variation  of,  per  I'C,  271 

Pivot  and  Fibre  Suspensions  of  Gal- 
vanometer Needle,  110 

Plants,  Invention  of  Accumolatoi's 
bv,  627 

Plate,  Carbon,  of  Cells,  448,  445,  450, 
452,  458,  460,  461 

Copper,  of  Cells,  419,  421,  431, 

438,435 

Copper,  of  Simple  Voltaic  Ele- 
ment, Liberation  of  Hydro- 
gen at^  419 

Copper,  of  Simple  Voltaic  Ele- 
ment, Experiment  to  Show 
Back  E.M.F.  Set  Up  at, 
421 

Copper,  of  Simple  Voltaic  Ele- 

ment.  Polarisation  at,  420,422 

Copper  Oxide,  of  Cell,  462,  468 

Negative.,  of  Cells,  419,  428,  431, 

483,  435,  488,  448,  445,  450, 
452,  458,  455,  460,  461,  462 

Phitinum,    of    Cells,|  428,   438, 

482 

Positive,  of  Cell,  Definition  of, 

876.    (See  cdao  Plate,  Zinc.) 

Zinc,  of  Cells,  419,  423,  431,  438, 

485,  438,  445,  460,  454,  455, 
458,  459,  460,  461,  462,  463 

Zinc,  Effect  of  Amalgamating, 

onE.M.F.  of  Cell,  430 

Zinc,  Method  of  Amalgamating, 

429 

Plates  of  Cell,  Signs  of,  876 

of  Cells,  Variation  of  Resistance 

with  Position  of,  484 

Used  in  Moirhead's  Battery,  435 

Platinoid,  Composition  of,  268 

Resistance   of,   per   Centimetre 

Cube  and  per  Inch  Cube,  260, 
268,  271 

Resistance  of,   per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 

Resistance,  Percentage  Temper- 
ature Variation  of,  per  l^C, 
268,  271 

Used  for  Resistance  Coils,  268, 

280,  619 

Platinum,  Combination  of,  with  Hy- 
drogen in  8mee*s  Cell,  482 

Plate  of  Cells,  428,  438,  482 

— —  Relative  Electric  and  Meat  Con- 
ductivities of,  275 

—  Resistance  of,  per  Centimetre 
Cube  and  per  Inch  Cube,  260 

— —  Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 
and  per  Metro  Gramme,  261 


Platinum,   Temperature  Coefllcieuts 

of  Resistance  of,  265 
Platinum-Indium  Wire,  Use  of,  with 

Sliding  Kev,  510 
Platinum-Silver  Alloy,  Resistance  of, 

per  Centimetoe  Cube  and  per 

Inch  Cube,  259 
Alloy,  Resistance  of,  per  Foot 

Grain  and  per  Metre  Gramme, 

261 
Alloy,    Resistance,    Percentage 

Variation  of,  per  VC,  26(5, 

267,  271 
Wire  Used  in  Resistance  Coila, 

280 
Plug  Key  for  Making  Two  Sets  of 

Connections,  236 
Resistance  Boxes,  Constmction 

and  Use  of,  278 
of  Shunt  Box,  Construction  and 

Use  of,  296,  297 
Poggendorff's  Method  of  Comparing 

E.M.FS.,  507 
Method  of  Comparing  E.M.Fs., 

How  to  Obtain  Accoracy  in, 

510 
Polarisation  of  Cell,  Definition   of, 

364 
Cell  Arranged  for  Experiments 

on,  422 
of  Cell,  Effect  of,  on  B.M.F.,  364, 

477 

of  Clark's  Cell,  477 

of  Edison-Lalande  Cell,  464 

of  Leclanch6  Cells,  466 

of    Simple    Voltaic     Element, 

Cause  and  Effect  of,  420 
of  Simple  Voltaic  Element,  Seat 

of.   Experimentally  ShoAvn, 

423 

Current    in    Voltaic    Element, 

422 
Polarity,  Magnetic,  and  Direction  of 

Correut  Round  Magnet,  34- 

86,69 
Pole,  Unit  Magnetic,  Definition  of, 

571 
Poles,   Magnetic,    Action    between, 

when  Similar  and  Dissimilar, 

69 

Magnetic,  Definition  of,  67 

Porous  Partition,    Absence    of,    in 

Gravity  Daniell's  Cell,  431, 

482 
Partition  of  Daniell's  Cell,  Pre- 
venting Formation  of  Copi^cr 

in  Pores  of,  481 
Partition    of    Daniell's     Cells, 

Variation  of  Resistance  with 

Construction  of,  484 
— ^  Pot  of  Daniell's  CeU,  425 
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PoroQS  Pot,  Potassium  Bichromate 

Cell  with,  446 
Portable  Galvanometer,  127 
Forms  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge, 

285 
Positive    Electrification,    What    is 

Meant  by,  161 

Plate  of  Cell,  Definition  of,  376 

Plate  of  Cell.    (See  Plate,  Zinc, 

of  Cell.) 

Potential,  Definition  of,  162 

Terminal  of  Cell,  Definition  of, 

876 
Post  Office  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  285 
Potassium  Bichromate  Cell,  445.  (Set 

also  Cell,  Potassium  Bichro- 
mate.) 
Bichromate   Consumed  in  Cell 

Ser  Board  of  Trade  Unit  Pro* 
uced.  Weight  and  Cost  of, 

487 
—-« Bichromate  Consumed   iii  Cell 

per  Hour  per  1,000  Amperes, 

484 
Potential  in  Cell,  Method  of  Varia- 
tion of.  Uncertain,  874 
of    Conductor  Proportional    to 

Quantity  of  Electricity   on 

Conductor,  2U 
of  Conductor,  What  is  M6ant  by 

200 

Difference.    (See  P.D.) 

Distribution   of,   in    Cell    and 

Battery,  Diagram   Showing, 

874 
Distribution  of,  in  Circuit,  Dia- 
gram Showing,  876 
Distribution  of,  in  Circuit  with 

Opposing   E.M.F.,  Diagram 

Showing,  878 
Distribution   of,  and   of  Fluid 

Pressure,  166, 167, 173 
of  Earth,  Arbitrary  Value  Given 

to,  160 
Electric,  Compared  with  Fluid 

Pressure,  154, 156, 167, 173 
Electric,    Compared   with    Gas 

Pressure,  204,  207,  209,  231 

Inside  Closed  Conductor,  197 

Level,  What  is  Meant  by,  160 

Measiu-ing,    160,   200.    (See  also 

Measuring  P.D.) 
—  of    Metallic    Case    Arbitrarily 

Called  Nought,  162 

Negative,  What  is  Meant  by,  162 

Negative,  How  Produced,  221 

Positive,  What  is  Meant  by,  162 

Positive,  How  Prod^ced,  219 

Quantity,  and  Density,  Examples 

Showing  Difference  between, 

226 


Potential,  Testing  Sign  of,  219 

Variation  of,  in  Circuit  External 

to  Cell,  Conditions  Governing, 

874,  375 
Variation  of,  with  Position,  201, 

209 
Variation  of,   with  Quantity  of 

Electricity,  206,  208,  209 
Variation    of,   with    Size    and 

Shape,  204,  209 
Potentials  of  All  Parts  of  Conducting 

System,  Conditions  for  Uni- 

formity  of,  166 
of  Terminals  of  Cell  Relatively 

to  Earth,  875 
Potentiometer,  Description  of,  610 
Method  of  Comparing  E.M.Fs., 

607 
Method  of  Graduating  Voltmeter 

with  CUrk's  Cell,  616 
Method  of  Graduating  Voltmeter 

with  Clark's  Cell,  Accuracy 

of,  618 
Method  of  Testing  Accuracy  of 

Voltmeter  Scale,  610 
Method  of  Testing  Ac<;uracy  of 

Voltmeter  Scale,  When  Used, 

618 
— —  Subdivision   of    Wire    of,    into 

Lengths  having  Equal    Re- 
sistances, 518 
Power,  Definition  of,  826 
— —  Constant,  Definition  of,  325 
Absorbed  in  Circuit  Exterior  to 

Generator,  370 
in  Circuit  Spent  in  Heating  Cir- 
cuit, 827 
Developed    by    Current-Qener-  ' 

ator,  368 
Developed  by  Carrent-Generator 

Equal  to  Product  of  Current 

into  B.M.F.,  870 
Developed   by   Current-Genera- 
tor, Ratio  of,  to  Current,  370 
Developed  by  Battery  Proper- 

tional  to  Product  of  Current 

into  Number  of  Cells  in  Series, 

860 
Electric  Transmission  of,  Con- 
ditions for  High   Efficiency 

of,  410 
Electric  Transmission  of.  Loss 

in  Overcoming  Resistance  of 

Circuit  in,  410 
Electric  Transmission  of,  Table 

Showing  Development  of,  412 
<— —  Electric  Transmission  of.  Using 

High  P.D.  in,  412 

Electric,  Unit  of,  326,  591 

to    Generate   One   Calorie    per 

Second,  479 
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Power,  Maxlmnm,  firom  Given  Current 
Generator,  Circuit  that  Re* 
ceives,  885 

—  Maximum,  Arrangement  of  Bat- 

tery to  Give,  845 

—  Maximum,  Arrangement  of  Part 

of  External  Circuit  to  Re- 
ceive, 893 

— —  Maximum,  Generator  Can  De- 
liver, 880 

Meaaoring,  325,  828 

P.D.,    and    Current,    Relation 

between,  82T,  870 

— —  Received,  Variation  of,  firom 
Maximum  and  Change  in 
Current,  898 

•^—  Received,  Variation  of,  fh)m 
Maximum  and  Change  in  Re- 
sistanee,  899 

— —  Units  of,  in  Terms  of  Bach 
Other,  827 

Variable,  Meaning  of,  826 

Pressure,  Electric.    (See  P.D.) 

of  fluid  Compared  witli  Elec- 
tric Potential,  154,  155,  167, 
178 

of  Gas  Compared  with  Electric 

Potential,  204,  207,  209,  231 

of  Gas,  Variation  of,  with  Mass, 

207,209 

of  Gas,  Variation  of,  with  Tem- 
perature, 204,  209 

of  Gas,  Variation  of,  with  Volume, 

204,209 

between  Mains,  Maximum  Legal 

Variation  of,  358.  490 

between  Mains,  Method  of  Keep- 
ing Constant  at  Certam 
Points,  526 

— —  at  Every  Junction  of  House 
and  Street  Mains,  Impossi- 
bility of  Keeping  Constant, 
526 

— —  Principle  of  Instruments 
Adopted  as  Board  of  Trade 
Standa^rds  for  Measurement 
of,  588 

Electrical  Standards  of,  595 

Unit  of.    (See  Unit  of  P.D.) 

Variation    of   Light    of   Glow 

Lamp  with,  490 

Price  of  Board  of  Trade  Unit,  849 

Primary  Current,  Direction  of,  in 
Experimental  Voltaic  Ele- 
ment,428 

Proof  Plane,  Description  of,  224 

Plane,   Method    of    Measuring 

Charge  on,  224 

Properties  of  Electric  Current,  8,  5 

of  Electric   Current,    Practical 

Uses  of,  9 


Plroperty  by  which  Current  Strength 
is  Best  Measured,  10-22 

Proportional  Coil,  284,  287.  {See  also 
Coil,  Proportional.) 

Galvanometer.  (See  Galvano- 
meter, Proportional.) 

Protractor,  Use  of,  59 


Quantities  of  Electricity,  Comparing, 
211-217 

Quantity  of  Electricity  Produeed  by 
Rubbing  Two  Bodies  To- 
gether, 214 

of  Electricity,  Unit  of,  679 

of  Electricity,  What  is  Meant 

by,  208 

Potential,  and  Density,  Ex- 
amples Showing  Difference 
between,  226 


Rayleigh,  Ohm  Determined  by,  577, 
581 

and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Ohm  Deter- 
mined by,  582 

and  Scliuster,  Ohm  Determined 

by,  681 

Rayleigh's  H  Form  of  Clark's  Cell, 
466 

Recording,  Graphically,  Results    of 
Experiments,  50 

Wattmeter.     (See    Joulenieter, 

Thomson.) 

Reduced  LengUi  of  Conductor,  What 
was  Meant  by,  568 

Relative  Calibration  of  Galvanometer, 
Meaning  of,  45 

—-Conductivities  of    Metals,    per 
Cubic  Unit,  275 

Resistances  of  Metals  and  Alloys, 

259,  261 

Resinous  Electrification,  Definition 
of,  161 

Resistance,  14, 172 

Absolute  Electromagnetic  Unit 

of,  573,  591.    (See  aleo  Unit 
of  Resistance.) 

of  Accumulator,  527 

of  Alloys,  259. 261.    (See  aXto  Re- 
sistance of  Metals.) 

Alloys  with  Lowest  Tempera- 
ture Variation  of,  267-269 

Apparent)    of  Arc,   Measuring, 

238 
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Resistance,  Apparent,  of  Arc,  What  is 
Heftnt  by,  288 

B.A.  Unit  of,  678.     (Ste  also 

Unit  of  Resistance,  B.  A. ) 

of  Battery  with  Cells  Joined  in 

Parallel,   and    in    Parallel- 
Series,  688 

of  Battery  of  Given  Number  of 

Cells      Sending     Maxininm 
Current,  646 

of  Battery,  P.D.  between  Ter- 
minals, E.11.F.,  and  Current, 
8H880 

Box,  constmction  and  Use  of, 

278,379 

Box,  Values  of  Coils  for,  288 

of  Cell,  Conditions  Governing, 

484 

of  Cell,  Ohoiee  of  Method  for 

Measuring,  496 

of  Cell,  Measuring,  Wlien  Not 

Very  Small,  498 

of  Cell,  Measuring  When  Very 

Small,  866,  492 

of  CelL  P.D.  between  Terminals, 

E.M.F.,    and    Current,    864, 
880-888 

of  Cell,  and  P.P.  Maintained, 

287, 622 

and  Clark's  Cell  Used  as  Cur- 
rent Standard,  619 

used  with  Clark's  Cell  to  Restore 

its  E.M.F.  to  Normal  Value, 
477 

of  Daniell's   Cell,  Increase   of, 

with  Constancy  and   Porta- 
bility, 481 

of  Daniell's  Cell,  Variation  of, 

with  Temperature,  486 

of  Valious  Forms  of  Daniell's 

Cells,  486 

of  Edison-Lalande  Cell,  464 

of  Grove's  Cell.  440 

of  Grove's  Cell  Increases  with 

Use  of  441 

of  Hellesen  Dry  Cell,  469 

of  Obach  Dry  Cell,  462 

of  Storage  Cells,  627 

of  Circuit,  Change  in,  with  Use 

of  Shunts,  807 

of  Circuit,   and   Heat    Energy 

Produced  in,  818,  870 

of  Circuit,  Percentage  Loss  of 

Power  Due  to,  410 

of  External  Circuit,  and  Power 

Received   by  Circuit,    Con- 
nection between,  892,  899 

of  External  Circuit,  and  Cost 

of   Production    of   Electric 
Energy,  483 

— —  Coil,.  Ayrton  and  Mather's  Non< 


Induclive,  for  Large  Currents, 
232 

Resistance  Coil,  Standard,  276 

Coils,  Description  of,  46 

Coils,  Earliest  Form  of,  669 

Coils,  Kind  and  Gauge  of  Wire 

Used  in,  281,  282,  619 

Coils,     Method     of     Avoiding 

Magnetic  Effect  of,  281 

Coils,    Method    of   Dissipating 

Meat  Produced  in,  281 

Coils    Specific  Resistance  and 

Percentage  Temperature  Vari- 
ation of  Materials  Used  in, 
271 

Coils^  Variation  and  Measure- 
ment of  Temperature  of,  280, 
281 

Coils,  When  Used,  278 

Coils,  Winding,  280 

Combined,  291 

Combined,  in  Terms  of  Resist- 
ances of  Branch  Circuits, 
292,298 

of  Conductor,  Conditions  Affect- 
ing^ 268-271.  (See  also  Re- 
sistance, Variation  of.) 

— ^of  Copper,  Temperature  Varia- 
tion of,  266,  266 

of  Copper,  Variation  of,  with 

Density,  268 

Crorapton  Standard,  620 

Current,    Calorics,   and    Time, 

Relation  between,  378,  324 

Known,     Used    in    Measuring 

Current,  619 

of  House  Mains  Small  Compared 

with  Resistance  of  Lamps, 
302 

Measuring,  with  Ammeter  and 

Voltmeter,  186,  282,  866,  492. 
(See  cUeo  Resistances,  Com- 
paring.) 

"^  Measuring,  with  Ohmmeter, 
283 

Mercury     Troughs    Used     as, 

270 

Metal  having  Least,  for  Given 

Length  and  Weight,  261 

Metals     having      Least      and 

Greatest,  for  Given  Length 
and  Section,  260 

of    Metals   and    Alloys,    Law 

Connecting  Variation  of, 
with  Temperature,  264,  266 

of  Metals  and  Alloys  per  Centi- 
metre Cube,  and  per  Inch 
Cube,  267,  269,  271 

of  Metals  and  Alloys  per  Foot 

Grain  and  per  Metre  Gramme, 
260 
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Sal    AiDDionlBC    ConsuuiHl    In    Le 
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live  Strengtha  ot  Ciimnta, 
Constractiaa  of,  69 

Uve  gtreogtba  of  Cuireiit, 
Subdividing  Angular  Spnces 

of  Gravity  Couttol  Alnnielers, 

1S9,  144 

of    Kagnlfrlna     Spring     Ani. 

incfer,  Con3iUoiu  governing 
Equality  of  Dlvlilous  of,  13C, 

orObmuielor,  MO 

■ — -  of  Periiiauent  Magnet  Ammeler, 

for  Tangent  GiilvBnoiiKtcr,  Con- 


or Valtnietec,  Direct   Reading 
Electroat«tle,    Conatractior 


roundibgCbarged  Body,  Con- 
ditions Ooveniing,  !fS 
—  CondustHir     whm     Comparing 


OntSdfl  Space  f,-on.  InaMe  Elec 

trostatlc  Action,  222 
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Sensibility  of  TaDsent  Galvanometer, 
Law  and  Variation  of,  91,  98, 
100,102 

in  Voltmeter,   At^astment   for 

{ExamT^  80, 31),  187, 188 

Series,  Apparatus  in,  Definition  of,  20 

and  Parallel-Series,  Cells  Joined 

in,  536,  537 

and  Parallel-Series,  Joining  Cells 

in,  by  Means   of    Mercury 
Switch-board,  541 

Sliort-Circniting  Cell,  when  Using 
Mercury  Switch-board,  How 
to  Avoid  Possibility  of,  540 

Ammeter,  Resnlt  of,  181, 182 

Voltmeter,  Result  of,  181, 182 

Shunt,  Description  of,  110 

^and    Qalvanometer,    Ratio     of 

Currents  in,  290 

and  Galvanometer,  Ratio  of  Cur- 
rent in  each  to  Whole 
Current,  290 

Increase  of  Main  Current  Pro- 
duced by  Applying,  298 

Multiplying  Power  of,  Definition 

of,  290 

Use  of,  and  Calibration  of  Gal- 
vanometer, 110 

Used  with  Dliferential  Galvano- 
meter,. 241,  811 

Used  with  Galvanometer,  110 

Used  with  Wheatstone's  Bridge, 

252 

Variation  of  Effect  of,  on  Cur- 
rent, with  Change  of  Ex- 
ternal Resistance,  209 

Shunts,  Parallel  Arrangement  of,  297 

Series  Arrangement  of,  207 

Universal,'  Principle  and  Use  of, 

803 

Shunt  Box.  Ayrton  and  Mather's 
Universal,  Construction  of, 
804 

Box,  Universal,  Advantages  of, 

306 

Box,  Universal,  Change  In  Re- 
sistance of  Circuit  Produced 
by  Using,  307 

- —  Box,  Universal,  Employed  with 
Any  Galvanometer,  308 

Box,  universal,  Facility  in  Ad- 
justing Coils,  307 

B<:>x,  Universal,  Independent  of 

Variations    of   Temperature 
While  Using,  306 

Box,  Universal,  Selection  of  Re- 
sistance for,  309 

Box,  High  Insulation,  Construc- 
tion of,  297 

Box,  Usual  Form  of,  Arrange- 
ment of  Coils  in,  295 


Shunt  Box,  Usual  Form  of,  Necessity 
for    Constant    Temperature 
whUe  Using,  806 
- — Box,  Usual  Form  of.  Employ- 
ment of,  296 

Box,  Usiuil  Form  of.  Resistances 

of  Coils  Used  in,  295,  297 
Box,  Usual  ICetliod  of  Construct- 
ing, 295 

^^  Boxes,  Universal,    and     Usual 

Form,   Comparative   Effects 
of,  on  Resistance  of  Circuit, 
307 
Sidgwick,  Mrs.,  and  Lord  Rayleigh, 

Ohm  Determined  by,  582 
Siemens'  Law  Connecting  variation 
of  Resistance  of  Metals  with 
Temperature,  265 

Unit  of  Resistance,  570 

Unit  of  Resistance,  Objection  to, 

570 
Sign  of  Charge  or  of  Electrification, 
What  is  Meant  by,  161,  218 

of  Charge,  Testing,  221 

of  Potential,  What  is  Meant  by, 

162 
Silver,  Atomic  Weight  of,  27 

Conductivity  of,  274 

and  Copper,  Comparative  Rates 

of  Electric  Deposition  of,  28 
Deposited  per  Second,  per  Am- 
pere, 23,  588,  593 

Deposited  per  Second,  Unit  of 

Current  Defined  by,  ^3,  20, 
588,  593 
Relative  Electric  and  Heat  Con- 
ductivities of,  276 

Resistance   of,   [ler  Centhnctro 

Cube  and   iter   Inch   Cube, 
209 

Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

'  ■  "  and  per  Metre  Gramme.  261 
Resistance,    Percentage    Varia- 
tion of,  per  I'C,  266 

Voltameter.      (See    Voltameter, 

Silver.) 
Similar  Magnetic  Poles,  Action  Be* 

tween,  09 
Simple  Voltaic    Element,  Chemical 
Action  in,  418 

Voltaic  Element,   Direction    of 

Movement  oi  Hydrogen  in, 
419,  423 

Voltaic  Element,   Direction   of 

Current  in,  419 

Voltaic     Element,    Experiment 

Showing  Fall  of  E.M.F.  of, 
when  Using,  420 

Voltaic    Element,    Experiment 

Showing  Seat  of  Back  E,M.F. 
In,  422 
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Simple  Voltaic  Element,  Polarisation 

in,  Cause  and  Effect  of,  420 
Sine  of  Angle,  Definition  of,  111 
Galvanometer,   118,   119.     (See 

cdso  Galvanometer,  Galibra- 

ting  Qn  Sine  Principle.)    - 

! Law,  112 

Law     Experimentally     Tested, 

118-118 
Law,  Methods  of  Keeping  Angle 

Between     Deflecting    Force 

and  Deflected  Body  Constant, 

118 
Principle  Employed  in  Galvano- 
meters, 118 
Single  Circnit,  Definition  of,  877 
Circuit  Electromotor,  Definition 

of,  Note,  871 

Fluid  CeUs,  418,  446,  450,  462 

Slider  witli  Wire  Bridge,  240,  260 

Smee's  Cell,  428,  482 

Sodium   Bichromate,  Chromic  Acid 

for  Cell  Formed  from,  448 
Solder  to  Use  with  Phosphor  Bronae 

Suspension,  149 
Spark,  Electric,  Shows  P.D.  between 

Conductors,  161 
Specific  Gravities  of  Mixtures  of  Sul* 

phuric  Acid  and  Water,  80 

Heat,  Definition  of,  Note,  262 

^—  Besistance  of  Copper,  Variation 

of,  with  llensity,  268,  Nate, 

812 
Besistance  of  a  Material,  How 

Expressed,  257 
Resistances  of  Materials  Used  in 

Besistance  Coils,  271 
^-^  Resistances  of  Metals  and  Alloys 

per  Centimetre  Cube  and  per 

Inch  Cube,  257,  269 
Resistances  of  Metals  and  Alloys 

per  Foot  Grain  and  per  Metre 

Gramme,  260,  261 
Spring-B^anoe,  Methods  of  Increas- 
ing Indications  of,  48 

Magnifying,  Description  of,  64 

Magnifying,  Law  of,  65 

Squared  Paper.  Use  of,  50,  63 
Stand,  Insulating,  Description  of,  216 
Standard  of  Current,  Board  of  Trade, 

687,  694,  605 
of  Current,  Use  of  Clark's  Cell 

and  Known  Besistance  as, 
.619 
of  Pressure,   Board  of   Trade, 

688,696 
of  Resistance,  Board  of  Trade, 

687,  694,  696 

Resistance  Coil,  276 

-—  Resistance  Used  in  Measuring 

Current,  620  ; 


Standards,  Board  of  THule,  Irimits  to 
Accuracy  of,  696 

Board  of  Trade,  for  Measuring 

Current  and  Pressure,  588 

Board  of  Trade,  Where  Kept, 

695 

>^—  Electrical,  Legislation  of,  690 

Storage  Cell.    (See  Accumulator.) 

Strength  of  Current,  Definition  of, 
23 

of    Current,     Measuring.    (See 

Measuring  Current.) 

of  Current,  why  Measured  by 

Chemical  Property  of  Cur- 
rent, 14, 17 

of  Magnetic  Field,  Definition  of, 

79 

■■  Relative,  of  Different  Parts  of 

Magnetic  Field,  Comparing, 
79 

Steel  Filings  for  Magnetic  Lines  of 
Force  Diagrams,  Preimration 
and  Use  of,  71-76,  77,  565 

Straight. Line  Calibration,  How  Ob- 
tainable in  Galvanometers 
and  Ammeters,  126, 182, 187, 
147 

Substitution,  Simple,  Method  of  Com- 
paring Resistances,  285 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  (See  Copper 
Sulphate.) 

of   Mercury.     (See    Mercurous 

Sulphate.) 

— •—  of  Zinc.    (See  Zinc  Sulphate.) 

Sulphuric  Acid  Consumed  in  Cells 
per  Board  of  Trade  Unit 
Produced,  Weight  and  Cost 
of,  486,  487 

— ^Acid  Consumed  in  Cells  per 
Hour  per  1,000  Amperes,  440, 
484 

-1 — r  Acid,  Dilute,  Electrolysis  of,  32 ; 
2^0^,62 

"r-*-  Add,  Heat  Absorbed  in  Decom- 
position of,  481 

^— Add  Voltameter.  (See  Volta- 
meter, Sulphuric  Aeid.) 

Add  and  Water,  Specific  Gravi- 
ties of  Mixtures  of,  89 

Supply  Meter,  834-840 

Suspensions,  Fibre  and  Pivot,  of 
Galvanometer,  110 

^~^ot  Galvanometer,  Preparation 
and  Use  of  Silk  for^  666 

Swinburne  Wattmeter,  831 

Switch-Board,  Mercury,  for  Batteries, 
170,  589 

Board,   Mercury,   Positions    of 

Bridge    Pieces    of.    Giving 
'  Different    Arrangements    of 
Cells,  641 
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fiwitch-BoMd,  tteicnry,  Method  of 
AToiding  Possibility  of 
Short-Clrciiiting  when  Using, 
640 

—  for  Making  Two  Sets  of  Ck>nnec- 
tions,  286 

Symbolieal  HepreMntation  of  Bat- 
tery, 237 

Hynchronised,  BeflniUon  of,  888 


Table  I.,  Electrochemical  Equivalents 
of  Copper  per  Second  per 
Ampere,  28 

II.,      Specific      Gravities      of 

Mixtures  of  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  Water,  89 

III.,     €k>nstant     for    Tangent 

Galvanometer  for  ld.  1891- 
1900  104 

IV.,  Baiios  of  Practical  Units  of 

Resistance,  174 

v.,  Ratios  of  Practical  Units  of 

Potential  Difference,  175 

VI.,  Variation  of  Specific  Resist- 

la   ance  with  DenslVi  for  Oopper, 
268 

VII.,    Poriflod    Substances    in 

Order  of  Increasing  Resist- 
ance for  Same  Length  and 
Sectional  Area,  269,  260 

VIII.,   Purified    SubBtaaoes  in 

Order  of  Increasing  Resist- 
ance for  Same  Length  and  ' 
Wek;ht,  261 

IX.,    Percentage   Variation    in 

Resistance  per  1*0.,  266 

X.,  Specific  Resistances  and  Per- 
centage Temperature  Varia- 
tion  of  Materials  Uned  in 
Constructing  Resistance 
Coils,  271 

XT.^      Approximate      Relative 

Conductivities  per  Cubic 
Unit,  276 

XII.,  Weights  of  Materials  Con- 
sumed in  Cells  per  Hour  per 
1,000  Amperes,  484 

XIII.,    Weights    and    Cost    Of 

Materials  Consumed  in  Cells 

ger    Board  of    Trade  Unit 
reduced,  486 

Showing       Development       of 

Electrical    Transmission    6f 
Power,  412 
Tables  Showing  Connecti^  between 
ESfliciencv  of  Transmission, 
and    Ratio  between  Power 


Received  to  Maximum  Power 
Receivable,  414, 416 

Tangent  of  Angle,  Definition  of,  88 

Galvanometer,  88 

— ^Galvanometer,  Axis  of  Needle 
and  Plane  of  Coil  of,  Test 
for  Parallelism  between,  83 

Galvanometer,  Calibrating  Any 

Galvanometer  by  Comparison 
with,  108 

Galvanometer,  Calibration  Curve 

of,  84 

Galvanometer       Coil       Giving 

Greatest  Sensibility,  100 

Galvanometer,  Coil  of,  Adjust- 
ing, 85 

Galvanometer,    Coil    of,    Why 

Circular,  107 

Galvanometer,    Coil    of.     Why 

Large,  99 

Galvanometer,  Constant  for  a.d. 

1891-1900, 104 

Galvanometer,  Total  Controlling 

Force  on  Needle,  104 

Galvanometer,   Deflection  Best 

Used  with,  90 

Galvanometer,  Deflection  of,  in 

Amperes  when  Controlled 
only  by  Earth's  Magnetism, 
108 

—  Galvanometer  Deflection  of,  and 
Current,      Connection     be- 
tween, 88 

Galvanometer,  Detailed  Descrip- 
tion of,  49 

Galvanometer,  Disadvantages  of, 

106 

Galvanometer      with       Needle 

Strongly  Magnetised,  Ad- 
vantages of,  91 

Galvanometer,  Scale  for.  Con- 
structing, 87 

Galvanometer,    Sensibility    of, 

Experiment  Showing  Law 
and  Variation,  100 

Galvanometer,     Sensibility    of. 

Independent  of  Length  and 
Strength  of  Needle,  91 

Galvanometer,    Sensibility     of. 

Inversely  Proportional  to 
Diameter  of  Cou,  98 

— :-  Galvanometer,  Sensibility  of, 
Method  of  Increasing.  91,  98 

Galvanometer,  Sensibility  Pro- 
portional to  Number  of  Con 
volutions  of  Wire,  98 

Galvanometer,    Sensibility    of, 

RestrictionB  in  Increasing,  98 

Galvanometer.    Sensibility    o^ 

Varies  with  Strength  or  Con* 
trolling  Field,  102 
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Tangent  Law,  91 

• Law  Bxperirocntally  Tested,  92 

Principle,  When  Applicable  in 

Galvanometers,  8i 

Telegraph  Llnep,  Fanlt  TestinK  in.  by 
Bright,  Siemens,  and  Yarley, 
569 

Lines,  Several  Worked  with  One 

Battery,  527 

Telegraphy,  Cells  Best  for,  527 

Use  of  Accamalatora  in,  627 

Temperature  Coefficient  and  Specific 
Resistance  of  Materials,  Re- 
lation between,  267 

— —  Coefficients  of  Resistance  of 
Metals  and  Alloys,  264-267 

Variation,  Effect  of,  in  Daniell's 

Cell,  436 

Variation  of  E.M.F.  of  Claik's 

Cell,  476 

Variation     of     Resistance     of 

Materials  Used  in  Resistance 
Coils,  476 

Variation    of  Resistance  with, 

262-271 

Terminal,  Positive,  of  Cell,  Definition 
of,  376 

Terminals  of  Cell,  Potentials  of.  Re- 
latively  to  Earth,  876 

of  Cell,  Signs  of;  376 

Tliermo-pile,  Use  of,  for  Conversion 
of  Energy,  868 ;  Note,  563 

Thomson,  Measurements  of  Heats  of 
Combustion  by,  478,  481 

Thomson  Joulemeter.  (6'ee  Joule- 
meter,  Thomson.) 

Tin,  Relative  Electric  and  Heat  Con- 
ductivities of,  275 

^—  IlcHistance  of,  per  Centimetre 
Cube  and  per  Inch  Cube, 
259 

Resistance  of,  per  Foot  and  per 

Metre  Weighing  One  Gramme, 
261 

Resistance,  Percentage  Varia- 
tion of,  per  I'C,  266 

Torque,  Definition  of,  44 

Coil    with     Maximum,    under 

Given  Conditions,  148 

Ti-ansmission.  Commercial  Efficiency 
of,  400 

Electric,  of  Energy,  352 

— —  Electric,  of  Power,  Conditions 
for  High  Efficiency  of,  410 

Electric,  of  Power,  rower  Lost 

in  Overcoming  Resistance  of 
Circuit,  410 

—  Electiic.  of  Power,  Table  Show- 
ing Development  of,  412 

——Electric,  of  Power,  Using  High 
P.D.  in,  412 


Tranmi8sioB,Eleetrica]  Efficiency  ot 
409 

——Electrical  Efficiency  of,  and 
Ratio  of  Bower  Received  to 
Maximum  ewer  Receivable, 
412  '^ 

—  of  Bnei:gy  tr^m  Generator, 
Mechanical  Model  Illustra- 
ting, 855,  85Q 

of  Energy,  MethOdis  of,  852,  354, 

856,  857 

Tungsten,  Addition  of,  to  German 
Silver,  268^ 

Two-Fluid  Cell,  423 


Uniform  and  Constant,  DifTerence 
between,  NoUt  153 

Magnetic  Field,  Arrangement  for 

Neutralising,  78 

Magnetic  Field,  Definition  of,  70 

Unit,  B.A.,  Definition  of,  573.  (See 
aigo  Unit  of  Resistance, 
B.A.) 

Board  of  Trade,  Cost  of  Pro- 
ducing, 488.  491 

Board  of  Trade,  Cost  of  Pro- 
ducing with  Battery,  Con- 
ditions Governing,  482 

Board  of  Trade,  Dehuitiou  of, 

849    ' 

, Board  of  Trade,  Price  of|  349 

Board   of  Trade,  Value   of,  in 

Watt  Hours,  Joules,  ^i-gs, 
Foot  Pounds,  and .  Horue- 
Power  Hours,  349 

t)f  Capacity,  Electric,  579 

of  Conductivity  Proposed,  274 

of  Current,  Absolute  Electro- 
magnetic, Definition  of,  575 

of  Current,  Absolute  Electro- 
magnetic, Valiie  of  Ampere 
in  Terms  of,  583 

of  Currentv.B.A.,  Aim  in  Choos- 
ing, 576 

•i —  of  Current,  Definition  of,  28, 
679,  587,  588.  690,  693.  (See 
cUao  Ampei-e.) 

— —  of  Current,  Value  of,  in  Terms  of 
C.G.S.  Unit,  583,  587,  593 

of  Electric  Enercy,  317,  349,  591. 

(See  also  Unit,  Board  of 
Trade.) 

of  Force,  Dyne,  Note^  317 

of  Force,  Gauss's  Absolute,  671 

of  Heat,  818 

of  P.D.,  Absolute  Electro- 
magnetic, Definition  of,  576 
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tJnit  of  F.D.,  Absolute  Electromag- 
netic, Volt  in  Terms  of,  479, 
676 

of  P.D.  '^i.A.,  International,  and 

Legal,  in    Terms   of    Each 
OthuT,  176 

of  P.D.  and  Pressure  between 

Terminals    of  Clark's    Cell, 
68P,  694 

— :■  of  P.D.,  Volt,  DeEnition  of,  174, 
576,  678,  688,  688,  689,  590, 
693.    (See  al8o\olt.) 

of  Power,  826,  327,  691 

of  Power,    Watt,  in    Terms   of 

Other  Units  of,  826 

of  Pressure.     (See  Unit  of  P.D.) 

of  Quantity  of  Electricity,  579 

of  Resistance,  Absolute,  History 

of,  668-600 

of  Resistance,  Absolute  Electro- 

maguetic,  Method  of  Deter- 
mining, 678 

of  Resistance,  Absolute  Electro- 
magnetic, Value  of  Siemens' 
Unit  and  Ohm  in  Terms  of, 
678,  691 

of  Resistance,    B.A.,   Aim    in 

Choosing,  676 

•  of  Resistance,  B.A.,  Deilnition 

of,  673 

of  Resistance,  B.A.,  First  Indica- 
tion of  being  Too  Small.  576, 
677 

of  Resistance,  B.A.,  Rayleigh's 

Value  of,  in  C.G.S.  Units,  680 

of  Resistance,  B.A,,  Inter- 
national, and  L^al,  in  Terms 
of  Each  Other,  174,  687 

of  Resistance,  Ohm,  Definition 

of,  178,  678,  683,  687,   691, 
698.    {See  also  Ohm.) 

of  Resistance,  Siemens',  570 

of  Self-induction,  690 

of  Work,  817,  849,  591 

of  Work,   Joule,   in   Terms   of 

Foot-Pounds  and  Ergs,  317 

Magnetic  Pole,   Definition    of, 

669 

Units,  Absolute  Electromagnetic, 
479,  578,  676.  676,  683,  591 

C.G.S. ,  Adopted   for  Electrical 

Measurements,  676,  678,  683, 
587,  593 

—  Electrical,  Committees  to  Con- 
sider, 672,  678,  679,  681,  684, 
687,  588,  690,  692 

Electrical,  History  of,  24,  174, 

668-600 

Electrical,  Legislation  of,  692 

Universal  Shunt.  (See  Shunt*  Uni- 
versal.) 


Absorbing    in 
Instruments, 


I 


Vapour,   Device  for 
'  Electrostatic 

198,  217 
Varnish,    Conducting     Transparent, 

Composition  of,  200 
Conducting     Transparent,    Use 

of,  166, 192, 199 
Vibration  of  Gomi«ss  Needle,  Con- 
ditions Governing  Rate  of,  79 

of  Pendulum,  Rate  ot.  886 

of   Pendulum    of   Clock-Joule- 

meter.  Varying  Rate  of,  886 
Vitreous  Electrification,  Definition  of, 

161 
Volt,  B.A.,  Definition  of,  676 
Board  of  Trade,  Definition   of, 

588,  589,  693 
International,  Definition  of,  iTi^ 

591 

Legal,  Definition  of,  683 

B.A.,  International,  and  Legal, 

in  Terms  of  Bach  Other,  175 

Board  of  Trade  Standard,  696 

International,  and  P.D.  between 

Terminals  of  Clark's  Cell,  589, 

694 
in  Terms  of  Absolute  Blectio- 

magnetic,    or    C.G.S.    Unit, 

479,  676,  678,  698 
Voltaic   Element,  Simple,  869,    418. 

(See  dUo  Simple  voltaic  Ele- 
ment.) 
Voltameter,  Copper,  Chemical  Action 

in,  20 
Copper  Deposited    per  Second 

per  Ampere  in,  29 

Copper,  Description  of,  10, 17 

Copper,     Used   for    Measuring 

Large  Currents,  26 

Direction  of  Current  in,  38 

Hofftnann's,  31  '' 

Silver,  Definition  of,  695 

Silver  Deposited  per  Second  per 

Ampere  in,  28,  27,  696 
Silver,  for  Measuring  Cummts 

of  about   one  Ampere,    23, 

596 
Silver,   Method     of   Making   a 

Measurement  with,  25,  694 
Silver,  Preferable  for  Measuring 

Small  Cun'ents,  28 

Sulphuric  Acid,  10, 17.  81,  39 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Chemical  Action 

in,  20,  82 ;  NoU,  62 
Sulphuric    Acid,   Objection    to 

Usual  Mode  of  Constructiog, 

88 
Sulphuric  Acid,  Practical  Forma 

of,  89-42 
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Voltameter,  SiUpharic  Acid,  for  Meas- 
uring Time  to  Produce  Given 
Volume  of  Gas,  41 

Voltameters  and  Galvanometers,  Re- 
lative Advantages  of,  42 

Only  Used  in  Measuring  Large 

Currents,  42  - 

Voltmeter  and  Ammeter,  Measuring 
Resistance  with,  185,  282, 
866,  492 

and  Ammeter,  Measuring  Power 

with,  828 

'—  and  Ammeter,  When  Impossible 
to  Measure  Power  with,  828 

and  Ammeten  Measuring  Vari- 
able E.M.F.  of  Current 
Generator  with,  869 

Ammeter  Used  as,  179, 181 

Ayrton  and  Mather  Zero  Elec- 
trostatic, 164, 181 

Calibrating,  by  Using  Potentio- 
meter, 610 

Connecting,  in  Circuit,  Method 

of,  182 

Current^  Result  of  Disconnectr 

ing,  181, 188 

Current,    Result  of    Short-Cir- 
cuiting, 181. 182 

Definition  of,  179 

Deflectional,  Calibrating,  183 

Determining  E.M.F.  of  Cell  by, 

479 

Electrostatic,  164, 179. 181 

Enclosed  in    Conducting  Case, 

198 

— ^  Graduating,  by  Potentiometer 
Method  with  Clark's  Cell, 
616--519 

High  Resistance,    When  Used, 

181,  862,  866 

"Ja  Ja"  Wire  Used  in,  Note, 

813 

Low  Resistance,  When    Used, 

181 

Measuring  E.M.F.  of  Cell  by, 

862,  865 

Moving  CoU,  188 

Part  of  Wattmeter  Acting  as,  830 

Scale,  Potentiometer  Method  of' 

Testing  Accui-acy  of,  510 

--^  Sensibility  of.  Adjustment  for, 
{ExampUs,  30,  31),  187, 188 

Types  of,  179 

Used  as  Ammeter,  188 

Weston  Moving  Coil,  183 

Zero  Electrostatic,  164, 181 

Zero     Electrostatic,      Bleotro- 

meter  Used  as,  181 

Zero  Electrostatic,  Scale  for,  181 

Voltmeters  of  Very  Different  Sensi- 
bilities, Comparing,  184 


W 

Waste  Products  of  Galvanic  Cells, 

Commercial  Value  of,  488,  &0 
Water,  Current  ot     (<Ses  Current  of 

Water.) 
Formed  per  Hour  per  Ampere 

in  Grove's  Cell,  440,  441 

Heat  of  Formation  of,  481 

Pressure  Compared  with  Elec* 

trie  Potential,  154 
Pressure,  Distribution  of,  and 

of   Electric  Potential,   166, 

167, 173 
Transmission  of  Energy  by,  863, 

864,  867 
Vapour,  Device  for  Absorbing, 

in  Electrostatic  Instraments, 

193,  217 
—  Variation    of   Redstanoe     and 

E.M.F.  of  Grove's  Cell,  with 

Production  of,  441 
Wait,  Definition  of,  826,  691 
Value  of,  in  Terras  of  Other 

Units  of  Power,  826 
Hours,  Value  of  Board  of  Trade 

Unit  in,  349 
Wattmeter,  and  Am  meter- Voltmeter, 

Methods  of  Measuring  Power 

Compared,  828,  829 

Deflectional,  Principle  of,  832 

Kelvin  Deflectional,  332 

Methods   of   Connecting,    with 

Circuit,  329,  831 
Parts   of.  Acting  as   Ammeter 

and  as  Voltmeter,  880 

Principle  of,  328 

Recording.      (iSee     Joulemeter, 

Thomson.)        ■.« 

Swinburne,  881 

Zero,  Principle  of,  830 

Wattmeters,  Commercial  Forms 

881 
Weber,  H.  F„  Ohm  Determined 

677,  681,  682 
Weber's,  W.,  Absolute  Electromag- 
netic     and       Electrostatio 

Systems  of  Units,  671 
Weston  Milammeter,  146 

Moving  Coil  Ammeter,  144 

Moving  Coil  Voltmeter,  188 

Wheatstone^s  Bridge  or  Balance. 

Bridge,  Wbeatstone's.) 

Proposed  IJnit  of  Resistance,  569 

Resistance  Coils,  Earliest  Form, 

669 
"V^fiedemann,  G.,  Ohm  Determined  by, 

582 
Wild.  Ohm  Determined  by,  582 
Winding  Resistance  Coils,  Mode  oL 

280 


of. 

by. 
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Wire,  Subdivision  of,  into  Lengths 
having  Equal  Resistances  by 
Foster's  Method,  518 

Used  in  Resistance  Coils,  Com- 

Sosition  and  Gauge  of,  280, 
32 
Used  in  Resistance  Coils,  Neces- 
sity for  Small  Temperature 
Variation  of,  280  - 
Wires  Tnth  Current  Flowing,  Action 

on  each  other,  8 
Work  Done  by  Current,  818-316 
Electric,  Unit  of,  817,  849,  601 


Z 


Zero  Electrometer  of  Ayrton    and 

Mather.  164,  181.      ^ee  also 

Voltmeter,     Zero      Blectaro- 

static.) 
Electrostatic  Voltmeter.  (SeeVolt- 

meter.  Zero  Electrostatic.) 

Type  of  Electrometer,  168 

Wattmeter,  880 

Zinc,   Amalgamated,  Advantage   of 

Using,  in  Cell.  429,  430 
Amalgamated,    Theories  as   to 

Action  o^  480 

Amalgamating,  Method  of,  429 

Atomic  Weight  of,  27 

— —  for  Clark's  Cell,  Preparation  of, 

468,597 
Commercial,  Result  of  Using  in 

Cells,  429 
Consumed  in  Cells  per  Board  of 

Trade  Unit  Produced,  Weight 

and  Cost  of,  465,  486 
Consumed  in  Cells  per  Hour  per 

1,000  Amperes,  424,  440,  484 


Zinc  Deposited  per  Second  per  Am- 
pere in  Voltameter,  27 

Effect  of  Adding  to  Mercury, 

480 

Electrochemical  Equivalent  of, 

27 

Plate  of  Cells,  419,  428,  431,  483, 

485,  488,  445,  450,  454,  455 
458,  459,  460,  461,  462,  468 
(See  also  Plate  of  Cells.) 

Plate  of  Cell  in  Form  of  Cylin- 
der, 431,  455,  461 

Plate  of  Cell  in  Form  of  Pot, 

458,  459 

Plate  of  Cell  in  Form  of  Rod, 

450,  454 

' Resistance  of,  per  Centimetre 

Cube  and  per  Inch  Cube,  259 

Resistance  of,  per  Foot  Grain 

and  per  Metre  Gramme,  261 

Resistance,  Percentage  Varia- 
tion of,  per  1°C.,  266 

Oxide,  Possible   Formation  of, 

in  Simple  Voltaic  Element, 
419 

Sulphate,     Formation     of,     in 

Simple  Voltaic  Element,  419 

Sulphate  Formed  per  Hour  per 

Ampere  in  Daniell's  Cell,  425 

Sulphate  Formed  per  Hour  per 

Ampere  in  Grove's  Cell,  440, 
441 

Sulphate,  Heat  of  Formation  of, 

478,  481  ' 

Sulphate   Solution   for   Clark's 

Cell,  Preparation  of,  468,  471, 
597 

Sulphate,  Variation  of  Resist- 
ance and  E.M.F.  of  Grove's 
Cell  with  Production  of,  441 
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